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EDITOR'S- PREFACE. 



Th£ present work is very &r from being a mere reprint of 
Mr. Biddle's ' Manual of Scripture History.' The whole 
book has been carefully revised, and numerous errors of 
greater or less importance have been corrected. In several 
instances the alterations are very considerable, some por- 
tions of the work (e.g. Chapters XX. and XXXIX.) having 
been almost rewritten. In no case, however, have changes 
been made except upon the best authority ; and in points 
which may &irly be considered doubtful, the text has been 
lefb unaltered. In these cases, wherever it seemed desirable 
to do so, a note has been added, propoimding a view different 
from Mr. Riddle's. These and all other additional notes are 
distinguished from those of the Author by being inclosed 
in square brackets. 

The best and most recent authorities have been con- 
stantly consulted in making the revision. In particular, 
the Editor has derived most valuable assistance from Dr. 
Smith's excellent ' Dictionary of the Bible,' to which nume- 
rous references have been given, and from which short 
extracts have occasionally been introduced. 

As great diversity of opinion exists amongst commen- 
tators and harmonists respecting the order of events in the 
Gospel History, it has been thought best, as a general 
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rule, to leave Mr. Riddle's arrangement unaltered. The 
few changes that hare been made will be found to be sup- 
ported by the best authorities. 

Tables have been pi'efixed to Chapters XXXIV. and 
XXXIX., which will, it is hoped, be found useM in eluci- 
dating two somewhat intricate portions of the Sacred His- 
tory. Two other Tables are prefixed to Chapter XX., 
showing the particidars of the principal Jewish Sacrifices, 
and the Offerings required in certain special cases. 

J. H. Backhouse. 
Felstbad Grammar School: 

May, 1868. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 
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This book has been composed in accordance with the 
suggestions and advice of many persons engaged in the 
work of education, who have strongly expressed their want 
of a compendious narrative of Sacred History, corresponding 
at once to our present resources, and to that accurate and 
solid system of instruction which, happily, is now demanded 
in every department of knowledge. The Manual is indeed, 
in plan and substance^ no more than a school-book; but 
my estimate of the true nature and value of a book fit for 
either the public or the domestic school-room, especially on 
a subject such as this, is very high ; and I do not hesitate 
to say that I have accordingly bestowed upon this small 
elementary volume a considerable amount of thought, 
research, and labour. 

The plan of this Manual includes the following par- 
ticulars : A continuous narrative of the events recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments, arranged in chapters of 
moderate length, to each of which are appended two sets 
of Questions, one set being of an elementary or general 
character, and the additional set consisting of such questions 
as may be usefully proposed to the more advanced pupils, 
or such as relate to subjects which demand attention from 
the more thoughtful and inquiring reader ; — perpetual re- 
ference to those characteristics of Sacred History which 
mark it as one consistent and harmonious whole, having its 
centre in the person and work of Christ ; or, in other words, 
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which exhibit it as a record of events conducted and con- 
trolled by Him who worketh all in all, and who has pursued, 
with unwavering aim, the designs of His high moral 
government, and His great work of redemption, throughout 
successive dispensations ; — a careful account of the Mosaic 
Institutions, together with an elucidation of the true nature 
and office of Type and Prophecy in different ages of the 
church; — pervading indication of the Dates of events 
recorded ; — a brief view of Common History, regarded as 
contemporaneous with the subjects of Scripture History ; — 
more particular allusion to the affairs of those nations or 
empires by which Jewish or Christian interests were espe- 
cially affected ; — a succinct narrative of Jewish affairs in 
the interval between the period of the Old Testament 
history and that of the New ; — a concentration of the light 
which has been shed by modem scholars, and especially by 
recent ' Oriental travellers, upon many events recorded in 
the sacred narrative, upon the localities mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and upon ancient manners and customs, not a few of 
which are still prevalent in the East ; — allusion (chiefly in 
the notes) to various Historic Parallels of ancient or modem 
date ; — ^and, lastly, reference to those passages of Greek or 
Roman authors which bear testimony, more or less direct, 
to separate incidents, or to the general state and progress 
of affairs, exhibited in Scripture. 

It will be seen that I have thus attempted to digest into 
a small compass a large amoimt of most important matter ; 
and I publish this little work with an earnest desire and 
prayer that the Author of all good will make it useful in 
contributing to a comprehensive and intelligent acquaintance 
with that course of Sacred History which is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than the History of Redemption, and con- 
cerning which the Christian instructor may well say to 
every pupil, * Continue thou in the things which thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou 
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hast learned them ; and that from a child thou hast known 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus.' 2 
Tim. iii. 14, 15. 

My chief aim has been to provide a Manual for the uie 
of our Middle and Higher Schools ; but 1 trust that U]e 
design and contents of this history will be found to include 
also much that may commend it to the attention of Students 
in our Universities, Candidates for the sacred Ministry, and 
other intelligent readers. I may add that the construction 
of the work renders it available for use either as a Class 
Heading-Book — as a Book of Exercises — as a Manual for 
Superintendents of Bible Classes and other Scriptural 
teachers— or as a book f^ private perusal. 

J* Jii, A. 

Lbgkhampton, Chbltbnbax : 
July 26, 1867. 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The call for a Second Edition of this Manual, in the course 
of little more than a month irom tlie publication of the first, 
encourages a hope that the work finds acceptance, as sup- 
plying an acknowledged desideratum. 

September 17, 1857. 



NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In this Edition I have carefully corrected whatever errors I 
have been able to detect. And I trust that I have increased 
the value of the work by the addition of a copious Index, 
which may serve the purpose of a concise Biblical Dic- 
tionary. 

^ J. E. xC. 

Lbckhahftok, Cheltenham : 

October 24, IS57. 



NOTE TO THE SIXl'H EDITION. 

At the expiration of about a year from the first publication 
of this Manual, I respond to the call for a Sixth Edition. 
I have again made corrections, both in the text and in the 
notes, more or less important. 

J. E* R« 

Lbckhampton, Cheltenham : 

September 7, 1858. 
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SCRIPTUKE HISTORY. 



S^ CHAPTER I. 

^ The Creation op the World. 

(Gkin. i. il.) 

Sacked Histoby commences with a brief and simple, but very 
sublime, account of the Creation (b.c. 4004). Hence we learn 
that the universe is not eternal or self-subsistent — that it was 
not produced by chance — but that it was called into exbtenoe 
and set in order by GoD. Creation implies the agency of a 
living, personal, and self-subsistent or independent Being, by 
whose will, wisdom, and power all things were made; — a 
truth which stands in opposition at once to atheiam^ which 
wholly denies or overlooKS the existence and operation of a 
Divine Being ; and to the pantheigtic idea of emanation, which 
confounds God with nature, by representing the universe as 
proceeding or developing itself from one original substance of 
which it continues to form a part. At the same time, the 
Creation of the whole universe by the same great agent in- 
volves the idea of His unity, or the true doctrme of one God, 
in opposition to pofytheisfn, or the scheme which represents a 
variety of deities as presiding over the several portions of 
nature. All error vdth reference to the Divine existence is 
either Atheistic, Pantheistic, or Polytheistic ; and is therefore 
excluded by an assertion of the great fact that ' in the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.' 

A brief record of this event is included in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and runs thus — 'In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is.' (Exod. zx. 11.) 
And in the first chapter of Genesis we have a detailed account 
of the separate work accomplished in each of the six days. 
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(See Gen. i.) On the seventh day God * rested ' from the work 
of Creation^ and set apart this day to be solemnly observed 
as a season of rest by all mankind for ever. (Exod. xz. 11 ; 
Gen. ii. 1-3.) 

It appears to be implied, in the first and second verses of the 
Book of Genesis, that there was an indefinite interval between 
the Creation of the universe ' in the beginning' and the six 
days' work introductory to the present order of things— an in- 
terval which doubtless embraced a long period of time, including 
many changes, and distinguished by the various formations 
which have been brought to light by the researches of modem 
geology. But these processes are not recorded in the sacred 
narrative, which treats of the dealings of God with man. Here, 
however, the Creation of man himself is described with peculiar 
emphasis and solemnity. We learn that, as to his material 
and organic structure, this highly favoured being was formed 
from the dust of the ground, by a special exercise of the 
Divine will and power; that he received the breath of life 
immediately from his Divine Creator; that he was created 
in the image of God (i.e. having a spiritual essence, endowed 
with intellectual and moral faculties founded upon conscious 
personality; in the due exercise of these faculties, upright, 
pure, and holj, and thus qualified to hold sacred and happy 
mtercourse with his Maker) ; and moreover that, in accordance 
yrith his superior nature, he was invested with dominion over 
fdl other inhabitants and productions of the world. (Gen. i. 26 
-28; Col. iii. 10; Eph. iv. 24.) 

The first man was placed in a paradise or garden at the 
eastern extremity of a land called Eden, situate in some part of 
Central Asia which cannot now be exactly determined. This 
garden he was required to dress and to keep ; and here^ being 
provided with adequate employment — furnished with all need- 
ful knowledge and skill, including that faculty of language 
which is to be regarded as a direct and special gift of the 
Creator — subsisting in his moral integrity, and enjoying holy 
communion with God — he was truly happy. And in order 
that nothing might be wanting to his felicity, God created a 
help meet for him, in the person of woman. As the man had 
been formed by Divine power from the dust of the ground, so 
the woman was formed from one of man's ribs which the Lord 
God took from his side during a deep sleep which He had 
caused to fall upon him; a circumstance which availed, as 
doubtless it was designed, to impress upon the mind of man a 
sense of the intimate relationship which subsisted between 
himself and his divinely-appointed partner. (Compare Eph. 
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T. 28>33.) Thus was the first human pair united, by God 
Himself, in the bond of true conjugal affection, far above thaC 
mere impulse by means of whicn alone it was provided that 
the brutes should increase and multiply. In the first man and 
Ins wife we have the spectacle of two beings regarding them- 
selves as one ; the one recognising, and, as it were, findmg and 
possessing itself in the other, which thus becomes to it a 
second self, the complement and perfection of the fir«t. (Gen. 
iL 23, 24.) And here is the human foundation of social order 
and well-being — ^perfect in proportion as the stronger nature 
of the husband is tempered, and the weaker nature of the wife 
is supported, by that love which reduces discord to harmony, 
and variety to unity, with the greatest advantage and the best 
result. 

The name given in Scripture to the first man is 'Adam,' or, 
more properly, ' the Adam ' — probably of kindred signification 
with the word (Adamah) denoting the ground from which his 
body was formed.* Adam called his wife's name Eve (i.e. life), 
as being the mother of all his posterity. (Gen. iii. 20.) 

Our first parents were thus, properly speaking, in a state of 
innocence; that is, they were practically unacquainted with 
sin and its results; they were good and happy. They were 
Bot ignorant, but they were sinless ; they had no inclination 
to evil, and they were endued with power to obey God's will 
perfectly. They were therefore free from the impression of 
guilt, fear, or sorrow, and from the suffering of any pain con- 
nected with bodily dissolution or decay; while at the same 
time they rejoiced in the manifest presence and favour of God, 
and in perfect love towards each otter. 

Elbmentary and General Questions. 

1. What is the first event recorded in Sacred History ? Give the common date 

B.C. 

2. Describe, In general, the work of Creation, during six days, na reported in the 

first chapter of Genesis. 

3. How was the serenth day distinguished, and how is it to be commemorated ? 

4. What are we told concerning the Creation of man ? 
£• Where was man placed at the time of his Creation ? 

6. What is known concerning the situation of the Garden of Eden ? 

7. How was woman created ? 

5. What were the names of the first man and woman ? Give the meanings. 



• Some suppose the name Adam to be cognate with an ancient Oriental word 
■ipiityiag * to found, establish f and r^ard it as applied to the first man as the 
'oonder of the human race. But the other interpretation Is more commonly 
i«c«lTed. 

b2 
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ADDinOXAL QUEOTIONS. 

9. What great tmths ore implied in the first chapter of Genesis ? 

10. What do you understand by Atheism— Pantheism— Polytheism ? 

11. How does the Scriptmral record of Creation stand opposed to each of th< 

false systems ? 

12. In which of the commandments do we find a brief record of Creation? 

13. How does Scriptm^ indicate time for the formations described by geology? 

14. Explain the tme position and dignity of man's wife. 

15. Describe, in general terms, the original condition of man in Paradise. 



CHAPTER n. 
The Fall of Man. 

(Gen. Hi.) 



Man^ having been thus created in a state of innocence or moral 
integrity, was invited by his Maker to the possession of happi- 
ness in the way of trustful and willing obedience to the Divine 
command. We have already seen that, at the earliest period 
of man's history, God appointed two positive institutions, 
namely, marriage and the observance of the seventh day's 
rest ; and these institutions were designed to continue in force 
throughout all ages of the world. And we have also seen 
that the man was required to pursue a course of industrious 
labour, in dressing the Garden of Eden, and that the woman 
was called to help her husband. But, besides these things, and 
as a matter of vital moment, it pleased God to lay a restraint 
upon the human will. Adam was allowed to eat the fruit of 
all the trees in the garden — including the Tree of Life, ap- 
pointed as a token of his life in and with God — except one ; but 
concerning this one, called the Tree of the Knowled^ of Good 
and Evil, God said, ' Thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.' Such was the 
prescribed form and test of obedience, on condition of which 
man's life in God's favour was suspended. And it may be 
well to observe that, for this p irpose, a negative command 
or prohibition, such as was actually given, was peculiarly 
suitable, if not absolutely needful. It was adapted, more than 
any positive injunction, to mark the distinction, although not 
necessarily opposition, between the will of Him who gave it and 
the will of him upon whom it was imposed ; since over against 
a reasonable positive command there stands only the vis inertuB 
of the subject, while a prohibition, equally reasonable, has to 
encounter the will of a free agent, as a positive and active 
principle, conscious of an inducement to resistance. In the 
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prohibition of the Tree of Knowledge we find, theiefore, in an 
especial manner, the elements of trial, probation, or a test ; 
and it is possible that, without the provision of such an appro- 
priate exercise for his moral nature, man would necessarily 
naye sunk in the scale of bein^, perhaps with the loss of free 
agency, almost to a level with the brutes. It may also be true 
that tne discipline of law, both positive and negative, is requi- 
site as a foundation or starting-point for the free and noble 
obedience of love. And, at all events, we may rest satisfied 
that the primitive method of the Divine government was dis- 
tinguished by infinite wisdom and goodness on the part of the 
Creator, in favour of the human race. 

But after God had thus showed man the way to good, and 
had prescribed to him an exercise for the exaltation and per- 
fection of his nature, a fallen and wicked spirit (Satan, or the 
Devil) called him aside to evil; employing as his instrument a 
serfjent, who accosted Eve with a persuasion to transgress the 
Divine command by eating the foroidden fruit. (See, besides 
Gen. iii. — 2 Cor. ii. 11, with xi. 3 ; John viii. 44 ; Rev. xii. 9, 
XX. 2.) 

In the first place, the Tempter seemed to call in question the 
coQunand itself, perhaps insinuating that such an injunction was 
not likely to have proceeded from Sod. The woman, however, 
having declared her knowledge of the command, and of the 
sanction by which it was enforced, the Tempter then boldly 
contradicted the Divine word, by affirming that the threatened 
penalty would not follow upon transgression; and, having thus 
impugned the veracity or faithfulness of God, he jjroceeded to 
insinuate a doubt concerning His goodness, declaring that the 
J'eason of the command lay, not in any regard, on the part of 
God, to the welfare of His creatures, but, on the contrary, in His 
jealousy of their progress in knowledge. The woman believed 
this falsehood, and thus lost sight at once of God's love and of 
the Divine authority. She looked at the beauty of the tree, 
thoug:bt of the richness of its fruit, and coveted that knowledge 
or wisdom which, as she had been told, God had so unkindly 
^ept back from her; and then, not believing God, but be- 
lieving the enemy of God and man, she took of the fruit of the 
tree 'and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, 
?nd he did eat,' This was sin, in principle and act. And 
unmediately conscience began to afflict the transgressors with 
a sense of guilt and degradation : they were no longer dis- 
posed to hold communion with their Maker, but they were 
afraid of IBm, and sought to hide themselves from His presence. 

^ God had now proceeded to deal with His offending 
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creatures in the way of justice, without mercy, He would have 
cast them off for ever, and would have left them to suffer the 
consequences of their sin, without any means or prospect of 
restoration to His favour, or of recovery from their lost estate. 
But it was not so. The Lord God did not come to the fallen 
ones in wrath, and for the purpose of inflicting vengeance j but 
He came to them in mercy, and with a view to call them to 
repentance. At first, however, they were not penitent ; and, 
when they found that they could not hide their sin, they 
attempted to excuse it, Adam casting the blame on Eve, and Eve 
on the serpent. But God did not admit their vain pleas ; and 
He proceeded to convince them of the evil of their sin, by de- 
claring that they must endure the threatened penalty of death, 
including much antecedent suffering. Now there was mercy 
mingled even with this voice of judgment: for it is a good 
thing that sinful man should be maae to know and feel the 
reality and evil of his sin, and the bitter consequences which it 
involves; nor will he ever be inclined to abhor and forsake sin, 
until, after having believed Satan's false representations of its 
nature and results, he receives into his heart the opposite 
truth of God. But this is not enough. Man must be brought, 
not only to hate sin, but also to love God. And he cannot 
love God as long as he hears from Him only the sentence of 
condemnation. He must be assured of God's love to him, 
notwithstanding his past transgression. And this is what God 
showed to our first parents in the garden. It was an act of 
mercy that the Lord came to them and communed with them 
at all, pleading with them concerning their violation of His 
command ; and He displayed the completeness of His mercy by 
making mention of One, who should in due time give them 
deliverance from all the evils which they had incurred by sinj 
deliverance, not indeed in the way of exemption — for the 
consequences must ensue, according to Divine appointment — 
but deliverance in the way of conquest; so that, after the 
endurance' of the punishment of sin, and by means of this 
endurance, mankind should be made superior to evil, through 
the work of a second Adam, as they had been brought under 
its power through the fault of the first. This promise of de- 
liverance was conveyed in the terms of the sentence which 
God pronounced upon the serpent, who had been employed as 
the instrument of Satan in the temptation : ' I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.' 
(Gen. iii. 16.) 
To the apprehension of our first parents, this intimation was 
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doabtless obscure ; but it was enough to become to them the 
subject of believiDg confidence in the Divine truth and good- 
ness, and thus to lead them to repentance and to the renewed 
love of God; and to cheer them with hope of the future ; in a 
word; to excite in them that faith by which man spirituallj 
lives. We shall see that this promise — which was, in iact, a 
promise of the great Redeemer, our Saviour Christ— became, 
irom time to time, more clear and definite. And we have now 
long since received, in the fulfilment of the promise, its com- 
plete interpretation. 

After the Fall, the infliction of punishment immediately 
began; — ^punishment, distinguished, indeed, from vengeance, 
or simple retribution, but still punishment ; that is to say, not 
merely discipline, but loss and suffering ensuing as the penalty 
of sin, only to be so overruled by a dispensation of mercy as 
to be made to serve the purpose of correction, and to become, 
in tbe hands of the Divine Spirit, a means or instrument 
of renewal unto holiness. Adam and Eve were no longer 
suffered to approach that other tree of the garden, which is 
described as the Tree of Life j they were even driven out of 
tbe garden, never to enter it again; and the Lord God 
^placed at the east of the Garden of Eden cherubims, and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to £eep the way of the 
Tree of Life.^ (Gen. iii. 24.) Our first parents went forth to a 
new scene of probation, including much sufiering of toil, pain, 
and sorrow; out they were cheered with an assurance of 
Divine mercy and compassion, and with the promise of a great 
Deliverer, 

Distinct traces of this primitive history of the Fall of Man 
are found in various traditions, both Oriental and Western. 
They exist in the Hindu legend of Krishnu, a Mnd of imaginary 
incarnation of Deity, who is represented as struggling with a 
serpent, and treading on its head; — in the Persian doctrine 
contained in the Zend-avesta, which speaks of Ahriman, the 
evil one, as deceiving the creatures of Ormuzd, the benevolent 
creator, by means of fruit, the eating of which rendered them 
subject to misery and death; — among the Buddhists, and in 
the doctrine of the Lamas, where, at least, the degeneracy of 
mankind is associated with their eating of food; — ^with the 
Chmese, who conceive of mankind as having lost their original 
state of happiness through a sinful desire of knowledge ;— 
(for the West) in the story of Pandora, which represente the 
firet woman as the cause of human misery ; — in the fable of 
Apollo, a ^divine) son of the supreme god, as the slayer of the 
serpent;— in the story of Hercules, a (human) son of the same 
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deity, who destroyed the serpent supposed to have guarded a 
tree in the garden of the Hesperides; — and in the northern 
mythology, in which Thor, son of the supreme, is set forth as 
having engaged in a victorious contest with the great serpent, 
the monster Death.* 

Elembktabt and Gekeral Questions. 

16. Relate the temptation and Fall of Adam and Eve, an recorded in Gen. iii. 

17. What took place Immediately after the FaU ? 

18. What sentence was pronounced upon the serpent— upon the woman— uiwn 

the man? 

19. Repeat the words which include the first promise of the Saviour. 

20. What became of Adam and Eve after the sentence was pronounced ? 

Additional Questions. 

21. Mention the two positiye institutions which were established by God during 

the time of man's innocence. 

22. What was the ordinary course of duty originally prescribed to the man and 

to the woman respectively ? 

23. What was ordained as the special test of our first parents' obedience ? 

24. Explain the i)eculiar value, and the probable necessity, of such a test as this. 

25. Point out the moral significance and course of the temptation. 

26. What was, morally speaking, the conduct of Adam and Eve after the Fall ? 

27. Describe the mercy of God as displayed under these circumstances. 

28. Show that our first parents suffered punishment, as distinguished, on the one 

hand, from vengeance, and, on the other hand, from mere discipline. 



CHAPTER m. 
The Antediluvian Patriarchs. 

(Gen. iii. 21 ; iv. 1— vl. 2.) 

Before the Lord God sent Adam and his wife from the garden. 
He made for them coats of skins, and clothed them ; and by 
this means our first parents were instructed in some further 
rudiments of civilisation, additional to those which had already 
been suggested when Adam was required to cultivate the soil. 
It is probable that instruction in the useful and now common 
arts of life came originally, in a much larger measure than we 
often suppose, from God; and it is worthy of remark that, 
while we possess abundant proof that men may of themselves 
degenerate from a state of civilisation even to the savage life, 
we have no reason to believe, on the other hand, that they are 
able to recover themselves from this condition without some 
new instruction, or without being assisted towards a remem* 
brance and revival of the past. 

• See Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. i. pp, 71-76, 
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It does not appear that our first parents Lad yet begun to 
eat animal food; and it has been thought probable that the 
skins with which they were clothed were those of animals that 
had been slain in sacrifice, according to Divine institution, after 
the Fall. Perhaps, indeed, Adam and his wife were not aware 
of the full meaning of the work of sacrifice ; but, by the light 
of subsequent revelation, we now regard it as prefiguring the 
great work of atonement for sin by the death of Christ. Some 
have thought that the cherubim with the fiaming sword at the 
east of Eden served the purpose of a visible token of the Divine 
presence, resembling, in this raspect, the flame of fire in the 
oush^ which appeared to Moses, and the Shechinah, which was 
afterwards seen in connection with the Jewish tabemaclA and 
temple; and that our first parents conducted their worship 
within sight of this sacred manifestation. This, however, is 
matter of mere conjecture. But it is certain that soon after 
the expulsion from Paradise (and therefore probably also at 
the very date of that event), the use of sacrifice had place in 
the worship of Almighty God among the first family of man- 
kind. We learn this from the next portion of Sacred History. 

The first children of Adam and Eve were Cain {Heh. pos- 
session, acquisition) and Abel {JSeh. vanity), who were born 
probably not long after the expulsion from Paradise. Seth * 
{H(h. compensation or substitute) was bom afterwards, when 
Adam was 130 years old. Cain, the eldest of these sons, was 
a tiller of the ground ; Abel was a keeper of sheep. On one 
occasion, Cain presented to the Lord an ofiering consisting of 
the firuits of the earth, while at the same time Abel made an 
'ofifering of the firstlings of his flock. The Lord marked His 
acceptaiice of Abel's offering (probably by fire from heaven), 
hut He did not accept that of Cain ; whereupon Cain slew his 
hrother. Now we Imow (from Heb. xi. 4 ; 1 John iii. 12) 
that Abel was a righteous man, and that Cain was wicked — a 
child of the wicked one — impelled to the commission of murder 
by feelings of jealousy, which had their foundation in selfishness 
and pride, while his unbelieving heart was far from God. It 
ifl also declared that Abel made his offering in faith ; which 
seems to imply that he acted with reference to a Divine com- 
mand or promise requiring animal sacrifice, which Cain, in 
imbelief, and with impious disregard to the Di\;ine will, did 
not choose to offer. 

The Lord, having called Cain to account for this foul murder 
(of which he vainly pretended td be ignorant) visited him with 

* [It is plain, from the mention of Cain's wife, and from his fear of being slain 
(Qen, It. 14), that other children had been bom to Adam and Eve before the 
Quder of Abel, and therefore before the birth of Seth.] 
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the punishment of a special curse upon the land, and banish- 
ment from his father's family ; at the same time, howcTer, as- 
suring him of the safety of his life, and thus granting him space 
for repentance. Cain then ' went out from the presence of^the 
Lord ' — i. e. probably, quitted the inhabited region which was 
distinguished by some manifest token of the Divine presence, 
— and dwelt in the land of Nod (i. e. wandering), on the east of 
the land of Eden, where he built a city, or town, which he 
called after the name of his son Enoch. His descendants were 
distinguished by their impiety ; while the race of Seth, who 
was given to our first parents in place of Abel, were, at first, 
no less remarkable for godliness and virtue. 

In the line of Cain we find the names of Enoch {Heh. dedi- 
cated), Irad {Heh. low tovm), Mehujael {Heh. smitten by God), 
Methusael {Heh. man of God), and Lamech (^Ileh. humbled), 
with his sons, Jabal (Heh. stream), Jubal {Heh, music), and 
Tubal-Cain {Heh. blacksmith). At a very early period these 
Cainites settled themselves chiefly in towns, where they culti- 
vated arts and manufactures ; Jubal excelling in music, and in 
the making of musical instruments, especially the harp and the 
organ (the latter perhaps resembling Pan-pipes) — ^Tubal-Cain 
employed in the working of brass (i. e. copper) and iron — and 
Jabal occupied in those labours of husoandry which were 
adapted to meet the wants of a large population. In pursuit of 
his occupation, Jabal lived in tents ) thus introducing that 
system of nomadic life which was afterwards extensively 
adopted in the East. From his keeping of cattle it has been 
inferred that animal food was used d^ at least this portion of 
the descendants of Adam,* perhaps without Divine permission. 
Lamech is the first person mentioned in Scripture as living in 
polygamy ; and his family appears to have been mournfully dis- 
tinguished by confusion and bloodshed. 

The direct posterity of Seth consisted of Enos {Heh. man), 
Cainan {Heh. possession), Mahalaleel {Heh. praise of God), 
Jared {Heh. descent), Enoch {Heh, dedicated), Methuselah 
(Heh. man of the dart), and Lamech {Heh. humbled). The lon- 
gevity of these patiiarchs has been recorded for our observa- 
tion : the average age from Adam to Lamech, inclusive, was 
907 J years ; the highest being that of Methuselah, who at- 
tained the age of 969 years, exceeding by 39 years the age of 
Adam.'l' In this reckoning we omit the age of Enoch, who is 

• This, however, does not necessarily follow. Flocks and herds may have been 
kept os^ for the sake of wool and milk. 

t The chronology of the patriarchs is as follows :— Abel died B.C. 3875, aged 
127 years : Adam, B.C. 8074, aged 930 : Enoch was translated b.o. 8017, aged 866 : 
Seth died b.c. 2962, aged 912 : Enos, B.C. 2864, aged 905 : Gainan, B.C. 2769, aged 
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not said to have died^ "but of whom it ia recorded — and recorded^ 
surely, for the encouragement of all those who cultiyate a due 
sense of the Divine presence, and live with God in humility, 
faith, and love — that * Enoch walked with God : and he was 
not ; for God took him,' at the age of 366 years. (Gen. v. 24 ; 
Heb. xi. 5j Jude 14, 15.) 

It is not improhable that this race of men, the Sethites, found 
their occupation in agricultural pursuits, perhaps more or less 
confined to the tillage of the ground, as distinct from the breed- 
ing of cattle. And it has been supposed that, as a whole, they 
were distinguished from the descendants of Cain by the honour- 
able appellation of ' the sons of God ' (Gen. vi. 2) ; intimating 
that tney were, for the most part, men of personal piety, or that, 
at least, the public worship of Goid was decently and reverently 
maintained among them. At length, however, a general deee- 
neracy of sentiment and manners was introduced into tnis 
section of mankind by intermarriages with the ' fair * daughters 
of the worldly and ungodly race of Cain ; a circumstance which 
may well serve to enforce upon our minds that solenm ex- 
hortation, 'Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt 
good manners/ (1 Cor. xv. 33.) 

Blementart Ain> General Questions. 

29. Who clothed Adam and Eve ? How ? When ? 

30. What ia the first recorded instance of worship, combined with offerings ? 

31. Who were the first children of Adam and Ere ? 

32. Belate their history ; and repeat Heb. zi. 4. ; 1 John iii. 12. 

33. How was Cain punished ? Where did he settle ? What was the character of 

his descendants? 
W. Who was bom after the death of Abel ? 

AoDinoKAL Questions. 

3»' Describe the early history of civilisation, as it appears in Scripture. 

36. What has been inferred from the fact that the skins of beasts were employed 

for clothing our first parents ? 

37. Describe the characters of Cain and Abel, in your own words. 

S8. Give the names of the descendants of Cain— and of Seth— -from Qen. Iv. v. 

39. Distinguisli those who bore the same name in the different lines. 

40- Distinguish two of the descendants of Seth whose names are nearly similar. 

41. Describe the occupations, and characters, of the Cainites and of the Sethites. 

42. Kame the sons of Lamech, and state their several occupations. 

43. What led to the ultimate degeneracy of the Sethites ? What practical truth 

does this contribute to teach us ? 



JIO: Mahalaleel, B.C. 2714, aged 895 : Jared, B.C. 2582, aged 962 : Lamech, B.C. 
23M, aged 777 : Methuselah, B.C. 2849, aged 969. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Deluge. — The Posterity of Noah. 

(Gen. vi. 3— X. 82.) 

The wickedness of mankind continued to increase. Through- 
out several generations the Cainites appear to have made 
fearful progress in their impious disregard of God — in the 
desecration of the family relation, and therefore also in the 
loosening of all social bonds — and in the indulgence of gross 
sensuality^ accompanied with habits of lawless and ferocious 
violence. After frequent intermarriages of members of the more 
pious CSethite) race with the children of the more depraved * 
(Cainite); the whole inhabited portion of the earth became one 
great scene of iniquity and vice. And at length, it has been 
supposed, evil men resisted and overthrew the original patri- 
archal government, and introduced, in its place, either a state of 
anarchy and disorder, or a system of arbitrary and oppressive 
rule. It has been thought likely that the translation oi Enoch 
was the Divine method of delivering him from the attacks of 
wicked men ; and some have imagined that, when he was taken 
from the earth, God also removed that glory, or visible mani- 
festation of His presence, which He had mtherto vouchsafed 
to mankind. But these tilings are not stated in Scripture, uor 
can they be proved from the Sacred Record.* 

Another man of eminent piety and intemty, distinguished 
by his habits of communion with God and by special tokens of 
Divine favour, was Noah {Heh, rest), a son of the Sethite 
Lamech, and grandson of Methuselah. In his days, God de- 
termined to punish the wickedness of man by the general 
destruction oi the existing race, to be accomplished by an 
universal deluge. God then commanded Noah to prepare an 
ark for the rescue of himself and his wife, together with his 
three sons and their wives ; who were to be accompanied by a 
certain number of all other living creatures — one pair of every 
animal accounted unclean (i.e. unfit for food or sacrifice), and 
seven pairs t of every * clean ' animal, and of birds. The 

* It has also been supposed that a tradition of the remoyal of Enoch was pre- 
served by the heathen ^vorld, and embodied in the fable of Astraea, or Divine 
Jnstice, who was said to have quitted the earth on account of the prevailing^ 
wickedness of men. In connection with all such speculations, it may be well to 
remember that Enoch was translated B.C. 3017, soon after the death of Adam, 
and that the date of the Deluge is B.C. 2348. 

t [Others understand seven individvah, that is, three pairs and one male for 
sacrifice.] 
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buildiDg of the ark was a work of many yean ; and daring 
tills time Noah gave public notice of the use for which it was 
designed, thus conveying to mankind a warning of the impend- 
ino^ visitation, and giving a call to repentance. (Heb. xi. 7 ; 
1 Pet iii. 19, 20 ; 2 Pet. li. 6.) 

According to 1)1 vine directions, the ark was constructed of 
gopher-wood (probably a kind of cypress), and was covered 
within and without with pitch (i. e. asphalt or bitumen). It 
was 300 cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 high.* 

Wicked men paid no regard to the warning conveyed by 
Noah ; just as, even now, ungodly men neglect, and often treat 
with contempt, all intimations of the approaching end of the 
world. (See 2 Pet. iii 3-7.) But, at the time appointed, 
God sent The Flood which He had threatened (b. c. 2349). 
'The fountains of the great deep ' were 'broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights.' Noah had already entered 
the ark, with his family and with the prescribed number of 
living creatures, and ' the Lord shut him in ; ' and the waters 
continued to rise, until at length the whole surface of the 
earth, including even the highest mountitins, was submerged, 
and every terrestrial creature outside the ark was destroyed. 
The waters remained at their height during 150 days ; and it 
has been thought probable that, throughout this period, and 
perhaps for some time longer, the light of the sun was so com- 
pletely obstructed that the watery surface of the globe was 
•igain enveloped in darlmess such as prevailed over the chaos 
before the first day*s work of creation. (See Gen. viii. 22.) 

At the end of the time specified, the viraters began to abate; 
(tnd the ark rested upon one of the summits of Ararat, a lofty 
mountain which rises magnificently from an extensive plain in 
Armenia. It was not however until more than two months 
afterwards that the tops of the mountains were seen. Forty 
days afterwards, Noah sent forth a raven, which did not return 
into the ark, but went forth to and fro until the waters were 
dried up from off the earth (i. e. most probably, hovered 
about the ark, and sometimes settled on it) : a week later he 
sent forth a dove, which returned, having found no rest for the 
8ole of her foot : at the end of another week, he sent her forth 
Bgain^ when she came back bearing an olive-leaf : and again 
one week later he sent her out again, when she returned no 
more ; and this gave Noah to understand that a considerable 

* That is, perhaps, abont 547 feet long, 91 wide, and 64 high. Bnt these di- 
benaions are xinoertain, because we do not know precisely what was the length 
« the cubit by which they are computed. 
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portion of land was now ahave water. At lengthy after tbe 
expiration of twelve months and ten days in the whole, Noah, 
with his family and the living creatures, quitted the ark, and 
stepped forth on dry ground, (b. c. 2348.) 

Tne patriarch immediately returned thanks to Almighty 
God in an act of worship to which he had doubtless oeen 
accustomed before the Flood. He 'builded an altar unto the 
Lord y and took of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offenngs on the altar.' This sacrifice was 
graciously accepted; and the Lord promised that He would 
not curse the ground any more for man's sake — that the alter- 
nation of the seasons, and of day and night, should continue — 
and that there should be no more a Flood to destroy the earth. 
At the same time dominion over every living creature was 
assigned to Noah and his posterity — ^the use of animal food, 
but without the blood, was expressly permitted— and a strin- 
gent law against murder was solemnly proclaimed. 'And God 
said, . . . I do set My bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between Me and the earth ; ' by 
which some understand that the rainbow, a natural phe- 
nomenon already well known to Noah and his ancestors, was 
for the first time appointed to the use described ; while others 
think it not improbable that hitherto the earth had been 
watered only by thick mists, so that the very appearance of 
the rainbow was altogether new. 

' Traditions, more or less plainly pointing to the Deluge, have 
existed in nearly all nations. They can be traced in China and 
India, among the ChaldsBans, Persians, Egyptians, and Greeks, 
and among various tribes of North and South America.* 

Noah lived, after the Flood, 850 years ; and died (b. c. 1998) 
at the age of 960. After this the term of human liie began to 
diminish. The three sons of Noah, from whom the post- 
diluvian race of mankind descended, were Shem (Heb, name), 
Ham (Heb, warm or southern), and Japheth (Heb. he will 
spread, or enlarge). An especial blessing was pronounced upon 
Shem and Japheth, with their descendants. But the posterity 
of Ham, in tne line of Canaan, one of his sons, fell under a 
curse, and was sentenced to bear the yoke of servitude, in con- 

* A Phrygian tradition is preserred on a coin of Apamea, of the date of Septi- 
miiis SeTeroB, bearing the representation of a man and a woman in a Yeesel afloat, 
on the top of which one bird is perched, while another ia flying towards the veaael 
with a branch in its month : the man and woman are also repreaeated standing 
in front of the vessel, as If just landed. Mention is made of the Delnge and the 
ark by Berosns, according to Josephns, Contr. Apion. i. 19. Nicolans of Daxnascns 
(ap. Joseph. Ant. i. 8, 6) refers to a tradition in Armoiia as probably relating to 
the resting of the ark on Mount Ararat, * according to the aoconnt of Moses the 
Jewish legislator.' 
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sequence of some iireTerent conduct on the part of Hean, or 
probably of both Ham and Canaan, towards the aged Noah^ 
on a melancholy occasioii when the patriarch had become 
gfoiltj of excess in the drinking of wine, with which Qod had 
blessed his labour as a husbandman. The posterity of Ham 
incladed (besides the Canaanites) the Philistines and some 
other Asiatic tribes, and also the Egyptians and other Africfuis.* 
To Shem we trace the Persians, through Elam, one of his sons ; 
the Syrians through Aram ; and probaoly the Hebrews through 
Eber. And from Japheth were deriTed, generally speaking, 
the nations of Europe, including the Gemlans through Gomer, 
the Greeks through Javan, and the MuscoTites through 
Meshech. 

The Scriptural genealogy of Ham and Japheth extends only 
to a few generations ; but the account of the posterity of Shem, 
from whom eventually came the promised Messiah, is more 
extensive. (Gen. x. 21--31, xi. 10-26 ; 1 Chron. i. 17, &c.) 

Elemsntabt and General QusffnoNs. 

44. How did Qod determine to pnnish the wickedness of mankind when it had 

reached its height ? 

45. Trace the descent of Noah, and describe his character. 

46. What meosore was divinely prescribed for the preservation of Noah and his 

family? 

47. Of bow many persona did that family consist ? 

48. What living creatnres were to be taken into the ark ? 

49. Mention the materials of the ark, and its dimensions. 

50. How did Noah ascertain the subsiding of the waters ? 

51. Describe the renewal of God's covenant with mankind in the person of Noah. 

52. Who were the sons of Noah ? 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

53. Describe the nature and extent of antediluvian wickedness. 

54. Belate the progress of the Deluge ; state its extent and duration. 

55. Give the date of the Deluge, as commonly received. 

56. State the two several conjectures concerning the rainbow as the token of the 

covenant. 

57. Among what people do we find traditions apparently referring to the Deluge ? 

58. Date the death of Noah, and mention his age. 

59. How has the posterity of the sons of Noah been distributed over the world ? 

60. Which of these posterities is most fuUy described in Scripture, and why ? 

* It is a popular error to suppose that all the Africans, as descendants of Ham, 
were made subject to the curse of servitude. That curse extended to only one 
branch of Ham's family, the Gannanites ; and it was inflicted when that people 
was subdued by the Jpraeh'tes, and when the settlers on the nortiiem coast of 
Africa were brought under the power of the Bomans* 



IG NIMROD AND fflS CONQUESTS. 

CHAPTER V. 

NlMBOB AJSTD HIS CoXQUESTS. — JOB. 
(Gen. X. 6—12 ; xi. 1— S>— Job.) 

Among the posterity of Ham, Nimrod,* a son of Cash, became 
celebrated, nrst by his courage and dexterity in the destruction 
of beasts of prey and other noxious animals, and then by the 
establishment of dominion over his fellow-men ; just as, in the 
early ages of Greece, distinction was acquired by such heroes 
as Theseus, Perseus, and Hercules, who came to be regarded as 
demigods for the services they rendered to society by ridding 
the country of wild beasts. The exploits of Nimrod appear to 
have been marked by daring impiety; an instance of which 
appears in his having promotedf the building of a high tower, 
composed of sun-dried bricks, cemented with bitumen, in the 
land of Shinar. This tower, designed as a rallying-point, or* 
centre of union, and as a proud trophy of eartbly aominion 
and power, was erected in a spirit of impious independence, and 
probably with avowed defiance of Heaven. At all events, the 
intention of the builders was so evil, that the displeasure of 
the Most High was manifested by His direct interposition 
for the defeat of their design, which was accomplished by pro- 
ducing such a confusion of their language that they could no 
longer act in concert for the completion of their work. Thus 
the building of the tower was stopped, and the place was called 
Babel, i. e. confusion. 

At this Babel, or Babylon, on the Euphrates, Nimrod appears 
to have founded an empire, which included also the cities of 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh, the ntes of which are somewhat 
uncertain. After this, he invaded and subdued the more 
northern country of Asshur, a son of Shem; and here he built 
Nineveh on the Tigris — or else, as others supposet he drove 
Asshur out of the land of Shinar, who then established himself 
at Nineveh. 

It has been supposed that the idolatrous worship of the 

* Perhap8= impious rebel. Some suppose that this was only a term of reproach, 
not his real name ; bnt he may have adopted it, as glorying in iniquity. 

t [This, thoogh asserted by Joeephns, is doubtful. As stated in Smith's Diet, 
ii. 544, note, * The Bible does not connect Kimrod with the building of the 
tower ; for it only asserts that Babel formed one of his capitals.' See also 
Patrick on Gen. xi. 5.] 

X Adopting the rendering of Qen. x. 11, which stands in the text of our ver- 
sion. The other view rests mainly upon the reading of that passage given in 
the margin. 
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heavenly bodies (Job xxxi. 26-28) sprung up in the early 
period of the Babylonian empire;,^ haying been introduced pro- 
Dably l^ Nimrod himself; wno, it has been said, was regarded 
by his subjects as having been translated to the const^ation 
diion. But on these matters Scripture is silent, and we have 
no other authentic record. — ^It must be borne in mind that the 
whole history of the early period of the Babylonian and Assy- 
rian empires is involved in great obscurity — ^which, however, 
has been partially removed by the recent ^scoveries of Botta, 
Lajard, and Rawlinson. 

It is pleasant to think that, while wickedness and violence 
abounded in the earth, there were yet to be found traces of 
(Todliuess and virtue, such as are presented to our notice in the 
Book of Job. 

The design of this Book* is to show that, notwithstanding 
the obscure and perplexing nature of the dealings of Almighty 
God with His people in this life— especially while He suffers 
them to be overtAen by earthly calamities and afflicted with 
bodily sufferings, when we might expect a course of prosperity 
and comfort as the present reward of their integrity and 
piety — ^yet the Divine government is really conducted on 
principles of eternal justice, .and, even as regards the dis- 
tribution of temporal good and evil, the Lord doeth all things 
well. 

The precise time at which Job lived is uncertain ; but 
strong reasons have been adduced for placing his histor}* before 
that of the Jewish patriarch8.t If we adopt this view of the 
matter, we may say that Job flourished not much earlier than 
the birth of Abraham (i. e. about B. 0. 2,000), and certainly at 
home period before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. 
He lived in the land of Uz; by which some understand 
Idumea, while others, with more probability, suppose that Uz, 
here mentioned, is the son of Aram, and grandson of Shem, 
and that t{ie locality denoted is in the northern part of Arabia 
Deserts, between laumea, Palestine, and the Euphrates. 

Job, probably the head of his tribe, was an extensive and 
wealthy agriciuturist ; and, more than this, he was a godly 

* The writer and date of the Book of Job are unknown. Some persons suppose 
it to hare been written by Job himself ; others ascribe it to Moses ; and others 
Again assign it to a still later period : but as the name of the writer is not given 
in the book itself , we mnst be content with regarding this point as uncertain, 
"^ not neoeasary to be known. 

t [Bnch an early date is, however, inconsistent witii the mention of the Sabeana 
(Job L 15), if that tribe took its name from Sheba, the grandson of Abraham, 
u stated in the Index, and with the explanation of the term * Shnhite,' given 
also in the Index under • Bildad.'] 
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man, a sincere servant of the Most High, ' perfect and upright,' 
and one that feared God, and eschewed [i. e. ahhorred and 
shunned] evil.' For the trial of this good man's faith and 
patience, it pleased God that he should be Tisited with sudden 
and great temporal calamities, brought about by the asBncy of 
Satan, who caused his oxen and asses to be carried oft by the 
Sabeaos — his sheep to be destroyed by lightning — his camels 
to be seized by the Chaldeans* — and his seven sons and thr^ 
daughters to be crushed to death under the ruins of the elder 
brother's house, which was overthrown by a whirlwind while 
they were assembled at a family entertamment After this, 
Job was afflicted in his own person, being covered with sore 
boils or inflamed ulcers.t 

Under these circumstances, the patriarch at first, in reply to 
an impatient address of his wife, uttered the language of pious 
resignation to the will of God. Afterwards, however, he made 
heavy complaints with reference to his condition, as being so 
diftereut from what might have been expected in accordance 
with his character in the sight of God. These complaints he 
uttered in conversation- with his three friends, Eliphaz the Te- 
manite, Bildad the Shuhite^ and Zophar the Naamathite, who 
came to condyle with him under nis sufferings, but, in fact, 
augmented his grief by hastily and unkindly maintaining the 
position that, according to the recognised dealings of the Most 
High, his great afflictions must have been drawn down on him by 
some aggravated but unacknowledged wickedness. Hereupon 
Elihu, who had silently listened to the whole conversation, 
vindicated Job from the implied charges of his other friends, but 
at the same time reproved the patriarch himself for many un- 
becoming expressions which he had employed in his defence, as 
savouring too much of a self-justifying spirit 

At length the Loi^d Himself determined the whole contro- 
versy by uttering, out of a whirlwind, the most sublime and de- 
cisive assertions of His sovereign power and unfailing righ- 
teousness. Job was now deeply affected with a sense of his own 
imworthiness in the presence of this glorious Being ; a fact 
which was perfectly consistent with his freedom from those 
great and secretly-cherished sins of which he had been co- 
vertly accused by his friends, who were reproved by the 
Almighty for their uncharitable surmises. 

Job was eventually restored to more than his former pros- 

* Tbe tribe which afterwards established an empire in the r^on of Babylon. 

t Commonly suppoeed to be the violent disease called £lQ)hantia8i8 or black 
leprosy. (See Job ii. 8, vii. 6, 13-15 ; xvi. 8, xix. 17, xxx. 17.) Job took a pot- 
sherd to scrape himself withal, and he sat down among the ashes, or, according to 
the Septnagint, on a dnnghill. 
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penty, being put in possession of great wealth, and made the 
fatter of seven sons and three daughters, the latter of whom 
—Jemima (Day), Kezia (Cassia), and Keren-Happuch (Horn 
of Stibium)* — were widely celebrated for their oeauty. In 
this state of affluence and domestic comfort the patriarch lived 
140 years ; and he died at an advanced age, after having seen 
his posterity to the fourth generation. 

Elementary and General QuEcrnoNs. 

61. Who vras Nimrod ? 

62. Describe his character and ea^loits. 

63. Give Uie history of the Tower of Babel. 

64. Wljat form of idolatry appears to hare prevailed during this age ? 

65. Who was Job, and what was Mb character ? 

66. What -were the calamities which befel him, and how were they inflicted ? 

67. What was their design, and what their issue ? 

68. Give the names of Job's three friends, and of the f onrth speaker who joined 

in the debate. 
6d. Who put them aU to silence, and how ? 

70. Relate the jmtriarch's final history. 

71. State the names of Job's three daughters who are mentioned at the close of 

the history, and give their meanings. 

Additional QuEenoNS. 

72. Compare the history of Nimrod with that of some early Grecian heroes. 

73. Qnote the passage in Job in which allnsion is made to the worship of the 

heavenly bodies. 

74. Give the names of some travellers who have lately thrown light on the early 

history of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires. 

75. What is said to have been the apotheosis of Nimrod ? 

76. State the design of the Book of Job. 

77. Explain the conise of Job's conduct under suffering— the reasoning of his 

friends— and the Divine solution of the whole difficulty which had arisen. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Early History of Abraham. 

(Gen. xi. 27.— xiv.) 

We Lave already seen that, in the course of a few centuries 
after the Fall, the human race had sunk into a state of general 
and incurahle corruption — ^the corruption of men who knew 
God as their creator and moral governor, but in works denied 
Him ; and that, before this corruption became absolutely uni- 
versal — while yet there was one pious family left upon earth — 
God sent a delude for the destruction of the ungodly, preserv- 
ing alive only l4oah and his family, as the stock of a new race 

• That is, a horn, or, as we should say, a box or pot, of es'e-paint, or dye for 
the edi^es of the eye-Udfl. • 

c 2 
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of men. This race also became; to a great extent^ degenerate : 
but its degeneracy took a different form from that of the ante- 
diluvians ; it was distinguished by idolatry in worship, and by 
tyrannical and usurped despotism in government, founded upon 
the ruins of a danng and impious communism — a state of 
things which God marked with His displeasure by the con- 
fusion of languages at Babel, and the consequent dispersion of 
the builders. Idolatry, which be^an with the adoration of the 
heav^y bodies, appears to have become more gross in propor- 
tion as it became more prevalent ; descending probably to the 
worship of brute animals and of senseless images. Men, hav- 
ing despised God's promise of redemption, and seeking to 
provide a present remedy for all evils oy the exercise of their 
own ability and wisdom, ' became ' more and more * vain in 
-their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.' 
(Rom. i. 21.) There remained, indeed, some elements of 
numan excellence and greatness, if such it may be called, in 
arts, sciences, and the refinements of civilisation, which the 
Most High designed to render, in due time, subservient to the 
restoration of His kingdom upon earth.; but the knowledge 
and love of the true God, as the immediate source of spiritual 
life and all real moral excellence, was for the most part ex- 
tinct, and its place was supplied by the mere phantoms of 
fictitious deities, a regard to which could issue only in degra- 
dation, disappointment, and loss. 

Such was the state of the world, when it pleased God to 
take one step further in advance towards the accomplishment 
of His gracious design for the redemption of mankind. This 
consisted in a formal, visible, outward separation of a single 
family, from which the great Deliverer, as to His human nature, 
should eventually come ; and which was appointed to serve, in 
the meantime, as the chosen depository of Divine revelation — 
and thus the medium of intercourse between God and man. 
All other nations the Most High abandoned to themselves in 
matters of religion (Acts xiv. 16, 17), designing that tbey 
should learn by experience the vanity of their own thoughts 
and ways — an experience which, while of itself unable to effect 
a spiritual cure, would at least tend to prepare in the human 
heart a ground upon which the Holy Spirit might so work as 
to render men disposed and qualified to accept that Divine 
remedy which at first" they so unthankfully rejected. 

This third great movement in the progress of redemption,* 
was accordingly made by the choice and call of Abraham, 

• The first was thot wliich took place immediately after the Fajl ; and the 
Bocond the Deluge, 
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Abmin — for sucli was the patriarch's name at first — ^was a 
8on of Terah, and tenth in descent from Shem. False worship 
had bj this time prevailed even among this originally more 
godly race ; and the family of Terah was itself, at least m part, 
idolatrous. (Josh. xxiy. 2.) Terah was the father of Abram, 
Xahor^ and Haran ; of whom it appears that Haran was the 
eldest, and Abram (bom B. c. 1996) was the yomigesty being 
indeed much younger than Haran. The native place of this 
family was Ur of the Chaldees;* from which locality the 
whole family migrated after the death of Haran. It was the 
intention of the migrating family, in obedience to a Divine 
command (Acts yii. 2), to reach tie land of Canaan ; but even- 
tually they stopped short of that country, and settled in Haran, 
in the north-western part of Mesopotamia. Here Abram resided 
for some time, together with his wife Sarai, whom he had 
brought with him from Ur; when, at the age of 76 yearSy 
perhaps immediately aftef the death of Tenm (Acts vii. 4^, 
he received a second Call from heaven, requiring him to qmt 
his father's family, and to pursue his journey to Canaan. 
With this Call he immediately complied, taking with him his 
family and his property, and accompanied. by his nephew Lot, 
the son of Haran, who was himseli no doubt at the head of 
another portion of the tribe (B.C. 1921). 

This Call of Abram comprised both a command and a pro- 
mise ; — a command to leave his father's family, and to go to 
Canaan — and a promise that God would bless him and make 
of him a great nation, and that in him all families of the earth 
should be blessed. (Gen.^ xii. 1-8.) When this promise was 
made to Abram, he was already in possession of the expectation 
common to all godly men in the early ages of the world, con- 
cerning the great personal Deliverer to come ; and hence he 
doubtless understood the promise as meaning (what, in fact, it 
did) that this Mighty One should arise among his own poste- 
rity. (See John viii. 66.) Such was the new limitation, and 
consequently the increased distinctness, now given to the ori- 
ginal and more general promise concerning that Seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent's hefui. And such was 
the provision made by Divine wisdom for the preservation, and 
ultimate propagation, of true religion in the world ; at a time 

* Ur Chasdim (Light of the Chaldees)— a name whfch implies a reference to 
the Persian Light-religion, or woiship of Fire. The Babylonian idcA. Bel (Phce- 
nician ^lal) was originally a peraonification of the stm ; and it was from some 
early development of this ChaMaeo-Peraian creature-worship that Abram was 
called to separate himself, doubtless without having been penonally invotved in 
its 
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when, but for this separation of a single family, the whole race 
of manldnd was on the point of being sunk in idolatry. 

The first place in Canaan at which Abram pitched his tent 
was in the rich pasture land of a beautiful vale between the 
mounts Ebal and Gerizim, at the terebinth grove of Moreh, 
near the spot on which Shechem was afterwards built. Here 

* the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said, Unto thy seed will 
I give this land; and there builded he an altar' [the first altar, 
or at least the first really sacred altar, in the Holy Land] 

* unto the Lord who appeared unto him.* (Gen. xii. 7. ) ^ He 
afterwards journeyed southward; establishing himself for a 
while on a mountain to the east of Bethel, 'having Bethel on 
the west and Hai * on the east ; ' and here again he built an 
altar unto the Lord. About this time the country was visited 
with a famine ; whereupon Abram resolved (without any Divine 
intimation) to betake himself to the great granary of the world 
— Egypt. And now, in the weakness or temporary failure of 
his faith, the patriarch became guiltv of an act of equivocation, 
which amounted in fact to falsehood. He was afraid that the 
beauty of Sarai would attract the notice of the Egyptians, and 
that, if he were known to be her husband, there might be some 
persons who would not hesitate to take away his life, in order 
that it might be lawful to marry her. Under this impression, 
he enjoined her to say that sue was his sister — that is, to 
utter a kind of truth (since she was his near relative inde- 
pendently of marriage f), combined with a suppression which, 
concealing the greater and more important truth, was thus 
tantamount to a falsehood. By this unworthy artifice Abram 
probably hoped that some of the Egypti^s would become 
suitors to him for the hand of his so-called sister; and that 
before it would be necessary to decide upon any proposal of 
marriage, he would be able to quit Egypt, and to return to 
Canaan in safety. The artifice, nowever, was discovered by 
the direct intervention of the Most High ; and Pharaoh sent 
away Abram in disgrace. 

The foregoing history implies the fact that the Egyptians 
paid strict regard to the sanctity of marriage. And here it 
may be observed that Egypt was at this time a regularly or- 
ganised and flourishing kingdom. This country appears to 

• [* The form in which the Teell-known place At appeaxs in the A. V., on its 
fiTBt introduction (Gen. zli. 8, ziii. 3). It arises from the translators having in 
these places, and these only, recognised the definite article with which Ai is in- 
variably and emphatically accompanied in the Hebre v.* (Smith's Diet. 1. 738.)] 

t -She was his niece, the daughter of his deceased elder brother Haran, and 
sister of his nephew Lot. Compare (Jen. xi. 29, with xr. 12, in which latter 
passage * daughter ' is probably for * granddaughter.' 
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have been peopled by the immediate descendants of Ham, from 
the north-east; not (as has been supposed) by settlors from 
Ethiopia and the south. The native kinps (called Phara*)lis, 
from Phra the sun, whose representative the king was supposed 
to be) continued to reign through a succession of several 
dynasties,* until the country was invaded by a peof le from the 
east, who overthrew the native dynasties, and established those 
of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, which lasted throughout a 
long period, some say more than 500 years, embracing the loth, 
16th, and 17th dynasties, from about b. c. 2080 to 1525. If wo 
accept these dates (concerning which, however, historians ar<* 
not agreed), it then appears that Abram went into Egypt 
(about B.C. 1920) during the reitps of the Hyksos ; and that the 
dynasties of these Shepherd Km^s continued in power until 
afterf the death of Joseph. On tnis subject more will be said 
hereafter. 

Having quitted Egypt, Abram retunied to the spot which 
he had previously occupied between Bethel and Hai. Here it 
was found inconvenient for the two large establishments of 
Abram and Lot to encamp any longer top^ther, or in the same 
immediate neighbourhood ; and, a quarrel having arisen between 
their herdsmen, Abram generously proposed that Lot should 
take his choice of a spot for separate occupation. Looking 
abroad, doubtless from the mountain between Bethel and Hai, 
which commands an extensive prospect of the adjacent country J, 
Lot iixed upon the plain which lay around the lower part of 
the Jordan as the region to which he would repair, on account 
of its g^eat fertility; and accordingly proceeded to pitch his 
tent in the neighbourhood of Sodom, one of several cities which 
at that time studded this fruitful region. § Abram soon after- 
wards removed to the terebinth grove of Mamre, near Hebron, 
then II called the city of Arba. 

About this time (b. o. 1918) Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, a 
region east of the Euphrates, assisted by three confederates, 
made a successful expedition against his rebellious vassals, the 
kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, and other cities in the Vale of 

• [These dynasties were probably partly contemporary. (See Smith's Diet. 1. 
507, 508.)] 

t [110 years after, according to the common chronology, (See note on p. 50.) J 

X See Stanley, 3inai and Palestine j chap. iy. n. 2. 

9 * Thus was accomplished the dissolntion of a connection which had been 
form^ before the promise of children was given to Abraham ; and the disrup- 
tion -of whfch appears to have been necessary for that complete isolation of the 
oomiiig race which the Dlrine purpose required,'— Kmo's BMe Cydopcediat art. 
Abrahah* 

I [Bat according to Keil's note on Josh. xiv. 15 (quoted below pp. 169, 170), 
Hebron was the original name, and the other name did not come into existence 
tiU after the time of Abraham.] 
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Siddim, or Valley of the Fields,* being that part of the plain 
of Jordan where* Lot had settled. Lot and his property, to- 
gether with other booty, were carried off by the successful in- 
vaders ; whereupon Abram^ having armed his home-bom male 
servants, or slaves, to the number of 318, and being assisted by 
the Amorite chiefs, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, pursued the 
conquerors, and, having overtaken them when they had reached 
the sources of the Jordan, effected a rescue of the captives and 
the booty, and chased the fugitive captors to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus. In acknowledgment of this enterprise, the king 
of Sodom entreated Abram to accept a recompense; which, 
however, the patriarch declined on nis own account, leaving 
only the Amontes to partake of the king's bounty. On this 
occasion, also, ' Melchizedek [Heb. king of righteousness], king 
of Salem t [Heb, peace], brought forth bread and wine; and 
he was the priest of the most high God. And he blessed him, 
and said, Blessed be Abram of the most high God, possessor of 
heaven and earth ; and blessed be the most high God, which 
hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand. And he gaye him 
tithes of all.' (Gen. xiv. 18-20.) Melchizedek here appears 
as an image or representative of that which Abram's posterity 
would afterwards become — ^in the person of Aaron, of Davia, 
and, more especially, of Christ — on a larger scale, in a higher 
manner, and with far more glorious effect. (See Heb: vii. 1-17.) 
At the same time it is not without significance that Abram 
received a solemn benediction as the deliverer of his country — 
a man of peace, able and ready to maintain tranquillity by a 
prompt resistance of aggression. 

ELEMENTABT and OENBRA.L QXJEFTIOStB. 

78. Who WB8 Abram ? What was his natiye place ? 

79. Who were his two brothers ? 

80. To what place did the family migrate during the lifetime of their father ? 

81. Describe the call of Abram. Give the date. 

82. Who was Lot ? 

83. At what place in Canaan did Abram first pitch his tent ? 

84. How did he signalise this place, and others at which he took np his abode 

from time to time ? 

85. What was his second station ? 

86. What led him to visit Egypt ? 

87. Relate his condnct in that conntry, with its results. 

8S. To what part of Canaan*did Abram return from Egypt ? 

« Concerning which see Stanley, Sinai and PaleMne, chap. vii. 1. 1. 

t Probably the ancient name of Jerusalem. But some regord it 'as a place 

near Shechem. i. q, Shalem, Gen. zzxiii. 18. [In this passage, however, it seems 

more probalde that * Shalem ' ought not to be taken as a proper name, and that 

\he correct translation is * Jacob came sa/e to the city of Shechem.' Several 

ther opinioiis xeipecting Salem will be found in Smith's DM, ili. 1092.] 
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69. Belale the separation of Abram and Lot. 

90. Where did Lot aettto— and why ? 

91. Belate the circnmstancea attending the Invaaion of the Tale of Blddlm by 

Chedorlaomer and hia confederates. 

92. Who was Melchizedeic, and what do we read concerning him ? 

Additional QvEsmova* 

93. How did the degeneracy and conmptiim of the postdilaTiani differ from Uutt 

of the antedilnvians ? 

94. How was the call of Abram a farther step in the progress of Redemption ? 
96. What was indnded or contained in that call ? 

96. Describe its bearing on the great promise of the Redeemer. 

97. TiTplftin the probable design of Abram in calling Sarai his sister when they 

were in Egypt. 

98. State precisely the moral aspect of that transaction. 

99. If arrate the early history of Egypt. 

100. To what period of that history may we refer Abram's risit ? 

101. What great end appeanto hare been answered by the departore of Lot from 

Abram? 

102. How is Melchizedek regarded in the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 



CHAPTER Vn. 
The Abrahamio Covenakt. — Later History op Abraham. 

(Gen. XV.— xxT. 10.) 

It pleased God to found His dealings with Abram and his pos- 
terity upon a solemn and definite covenant. The beginning, 
or first party of this covenant was made upon occasion of a 
manifestation of the patriarch's faith with peculiar force under 
discouraging circumstances. While Abram was still childless, 
the Lord gave him a special promise that his posterity should 
be countless as the stars of heaven; and then Abram 'be- 
lieved in the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteousness * 
(Gen. XV. 6 ; comp. Rom. iv. ; Gal. iii. 6 ; James ii. 23) j where- 
upon God renewed his other promise concerning the possession 
ot the land of Canaan by Abram's descendants. The patriarch 
having asked for a token of the fulfilment of the Divme word, 
God ordered him to prepare certain animals and birds as the 
materials of a sacrifice ; and each of the animals having been 
divided into two parts^ the pieces were laid in two separate 
Towa, indicating (as some say) the contracting parties^ who were 
about to become, as it were, one.* While the pieces lay in 
this order; some birds of prey came down upon them; which 

* [It seems rather to indicate that those who broke the coTenant shonld be 
cot asunder In like maAner.] 
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Abram drove away. The patriarch then fell into a kind of 
deep sleep, with a sensation of horrific darkness, during which 
God revealed to him that his posterity would suffer a state of 
bondage during four hundred years, to be followed by com- 
plete deliverance, and possession of the promised land. After 
this, 4t came to pass that, when the sun went down, and it 
was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that 
passed between those pieces * — ^supposed to have been the 
Shechinah, or fiery symbol of the Divine presence,' afterwards 
well known (Exod. lii. 2, xiii. 21), the appearance of which, 
on this occasion, was a ratification, or pledge, of the covenant 
on the part of God. For the present, no counter stipulation 
or pledge, on the part of Abram, was required j that was 
reserved for a future occasion. 

It had not yet been said that the promised posterity should 
descend from Sarai j and this pious woman, considering herself 
now too old to have children, concluded that it must be the 
will of God that Abram should become a father by some other. 
Accordingly, she persuaded the patriarch to take, as a second- 
ary wife, according to a custom then prevalent, her own Egyp- 
tian bond-maid lft,gar (^Heh, stranger), whose posterity might 
be at once Abram's, and also, at least in one sense, her own — 
her own, that is, according to the custom of the age, by right 
of property, or legal ownership, as being the children of her 
slave. The event, however, proved that, in this matter, the 
policy of Sarai did not coincide with the will and purpose of 
the Most High. 

Hagar, in prospect of being really the ancestress of the pro- 
mised posterity, oehaved towards ner mistress with a degree 
of insolence which called forth harsh treatment in return. 
Under these circumstances, Hagar was induced to seek safety 
in flight; but she was recalled to her post of duty by 'the 
angel of the Lord,' who ' found her by a foimtain of water in 
the wilderness,' and gave her a remarkable promise concern- 
ing her future son, to be called Ishmael (Heh, God hears) : 
' he will be a wild man j his hand will be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him ; and he shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren ' (Gen. xvi. 12) — a prediction re- 
markably fulfilled in the history of the Ishmaelites, as a 
nomadic Arabian tribe. Hagar returned to her miistress, and 
gave birth to Ishmael, when Abram was 86 years old (b.c. 
1910). 

Thirteen years passed away ; Abram was now 99 years of 
age, and the prospect of his having any children by Sarai ap- 
peared utterly hopeless, when God made to the patriarch a 
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fbrther revelation of His will, to the effect that the promised 
posterity should indeed descend from her (B.C. J897) In the 
first place, however, God called Ahram to a covenant stipula- 
tion on his part, with its ratification hy an appointed sign — a 
stipulation and sign which are perhaps correctly regarded ah 
the counterpart of those which had already heen given by God, 
for His part, on occasion of the sacrifice above mentioned. 
Abram, for his part, was now charged with the duty of sincere 
worship and godly obedience Q I am the Almighty God ; walk 
before Me, and be thou perfect ') ; and the sign appointed as 
his ratification of the covenant was the rite of circumcision, 
to be performed, on the eighth day after birth, upon all male 
children of himself and his descendants, together with their 
bond-servants. The name of Abram (^Seb, hi^h father)wAs now 
changed to Abraham (^Heb. father of a multitude) ; and that 
of Sarai (of uncertain meaning ; perhaps, contending) to Sarah 
{Heb. princess). To Ishmael God promised a namerous pos- 
terity, with many temporal blessings ; but it was expressly 
declared that the great covenant promise was reserved for the 
future son of Sarah, to be called Isaac {Heb. laughter ; because 
Abraham laughed when he received the promise). Hereupon 
Abraham performed the rite of circumcision upon himself; to- 
gether with Ishmael; and all the males of his household. 

Soon after this, there stood before the tent of Abniham, at 
the terebinth-grove of Mamre, three men, to whom, in accord- 
ance with their appearance as travellers, the patiiarch furnished 
hospitable entertainment. These guests, however, were no 
less than heavenly visitants, embodying a manifestation of the 
Divine presence.* The Lord now repeated the promise, 'Sarah, 
thy wife, shall have a son/ in the hearing of Sarah herself, 
who was standing in the tent-door. But Sarah was at first 
incredulous ; and, under the influence of unbelief, she, more or 
less contemptuously, laughed at the announcement. ' And the 
Lord said unto Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah laugh, saying. 
Shall I of a surety bear a child, which am old ? Is anything 
too hard 'for the Lord ? At the time appointed I will return 
unto thee, according to the time of life, and Sarah shall have 
a son. Then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not ; for she was 
afraid. And he said, Nav; but thou didst laugh.' (Gen. xviii. 
18-16.) Thus was Abranam's wife convicted at once of un- 
belief and of falsehood ; and doubtless, by means of this severe 

* The story of Philemon and Bancis, preserved by Ovid, has some points of 
similarity to this narrative, npon which it may have been f onnded. But it is 
naturally devoid of the religious element, and is even disfigured by false concep- 
tiona of the Divine nature ; so that, from the hlghCT point of view, it does not 
bear comparison with the history now before us. 
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reproof and diadpliue, hff hesTt wss humbled, and she was 
led to the possession of that degree of peisonal faith which was 
needful in order to the foMlment of the Diyine promise on her 
behalf: 

Such, however, was not the only object of the visit of the 
three an^K or (as they aie called in the sacred text) three 
men, one of wh«^m arpears to have been no other than the 
manifested Angel of the Covoiant — the eternal Son of Gt>dy 
hereafter to become incarnate as the promised Messiah. This 
wonderful Being — ^the Lord — proceeded to declare to Abra- 
ham the impending destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, with 
the other cities of the pUiin (the Vale of Siddim), on account 
of their great and aggravated wickedness (b. c. 1897). This 
declaration was met by an affecting appeal, or intercessoij 
prayer, firom Abraham on behalf of the doomed cities, whicn 
resulted in a Divine promise that if even ten righteous persons 
should be found in the (princind) city (Sodom), the Lord 
would spare the place for their sakes. But ten were not found 
there. Two angels (probably the other two, who had quitted 
Abraham while he was conversing with the third) warned Lot 
to flee out of the city, and even asaosted in rescuing him, toge- 
ther with his wife and two daughters, £rom the overthrow, 
at the same time yielding to his request that he might find 
safety in a little city called Zoar. ' Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord 
out of heaven ; and He overthrew those cities, and all the 
plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground. But his [Lot's] wife looked back from 
behind him [contrary to the express prohibition of the angels], 
and she became a pillar of salt * [i. e. perhaps, she was fixed 
to the spot as a corpse, covered over ana encased by the nitro- 
sulphureous substance which was so copiouslv falling]. (Gen. 
xix. 24-26.)* 

Abraham now quitted Hebron — ^perhaps on account of its 
neighbourhood to the desolate cities of the plain, or for some 
reasons connected with the state of his flocks and herds — and 
took up his residence in the territory of the Philistine king of 
Gerar, Abimelech. Here, as formerly in Egypt, Abraham de- 
scribed his wife as his sister ; and, notwithstanding this dis- 
honest artifice, he was in great danger of losing her. But God 
would not sufier the sin or error of man to interfere with the 

* Mention is made of tlie J>ead Sea, and of the bitnminons nature of its waters, 
by Strabo (xrl. 2), Diod. Sic. (ii. 48), Tacitus {Hist, v. 6), Jnstin (zzxvi. 3). 
Tacitns also speaks of traditions concerning the oyerthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. 
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accomplishment of His designs : He mercifully kept back Abi- 
melecA from sinning against Him, and caused the Heathen king 
to administer a merited rebuke to the patriarch and his wife. 
A ^d understanding, however, continued to subsist between 
Abunelech and Abraham ; and eventually a treaty wns made 
between them, at a place hence called Beeraheba {Heb, well of 
the oath) ; after which Abraham continued to reside in the 
comitry of the Philistines. 

Not long after Abraham had left Hebron — when the patri- 
arch was 100 years old, and his wife 90 — twenty-five years 
after the date of the first promise — Sarah gave birth to Isaac 
(b c. 1896). Ishmael was now charged with the same offensive 
conduct as that which had been formerly reproved in Ha gar ; 
and Sarah insisted upon the summary dismissal of both. ' Cast 
oat/ she said, ' this bondwoman and her son ; for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even Ti-ith 
Isaac.' At first, Abraham was ill disposed to comply with this 
request; but God himsolf commanded his assent, assigning as a 
reason, 'in Isaac shall thy seed be called.' Abraham there- 
fore could hesitate no longer, and he sent away Hagar with 
Ishmael, who was now about fifteen or sixteen years old. On 
this occasion, Hagar was in great distress in th« wilderness of 
Beersheba, fearing that Ishmael would die of thirst ; when an 
angel of the Lord pointed out to her a well of water, and re- 
peated the promise that Ishmael should become a great nation. 
ishmael eventually established himself, as the head of a nomad 
tribe, in the wilderness of Paran, near Mount Sinai. 

iVfter these things, at some time not stated in Scripture, 
but certainly when Isaac had passed the age of early childhood 
(probably about B. c. 1871),* God was pleased to make a severe 
trial of Abraham's faith, by demanding of him no less .than the 
sacrifice of Isaac, his son, to be slain by his own hand, and 
offered as a bumt-offering,. on one of the mountains in the land 
of Moriah.t Abraham endured the trial ; and in the obedience 
of faith, he proceeded to the fulfilment of the command, with 

* [This date rests upon the authority of Josephus, who says that Isaac was 
25 years old.] 

t Hti>. ♦ Land of Appearance, or Vision.' According to Jewish tradition, this 
^vasthe hill (Mount Moriah, 2 Chron. iii. 1) at Jerusalem on which the temple 
'^u afterwards built. Dean Stanley {Sinai and Palestine^ chap, t.) is disposed 
father to accept the Samaritan tradition in favour of Mount Gerizim. With re- 
ference to the KC^ameat adduced for the Jewish tradition from the identity of 
the names, he observes that Mount Moriah, at Jerusalem, was so called because 
^ioethe Lord appeared unto David (2 Chron. iii. 1) ; but that the mountain to 
^ch Abraham went with Isaac was probably so called as being visible at a dis- 
tance. Some arguments on the other side will be found, p. 233, note. [The 
Samaritan tradition is supported in Smith's Diet. i. 679, 680 ; ii. 422, 423.] 
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all the affecting circumstances recorded in the 22nd chapter of 
Genesis. God, however, as we there read, was satisfied with 
the offering as already made by Abraham in will, and did not 
suffer him to perform the act of immolation, accepting, instead 
of Isaac, a ram which Abraham found caught in a thicket by 
his horns, declaring that His servant's piety had fully endured 
the test, and emphatically renewing the great covenant promise 
of a numerous posterity, with an assurance that in Abraham^s 
seed (i.e. in Christ) «dl the nations of the earth should be 
blessed.* 

This transaction, besides being a test of Abraham's faith and 
obedience, is remarkable as containing a type of the sacrifice 
of Christ It may also, perhaps,, have served the purpose of 
a Divine declaration against the practice of human sacrifices, 
then prevalent amongst idolatrous nations ; distinctly announc- 
ing, on the one hand, the truth that God requires the complete 
devotion of man's heart and vdll ; and yet, at the same time, on 
the other hand, signifying that He does not require the act of 
human sacrifice in attestation of that principle. God rejects 
and prohibits the inhuman deed, and sanctions the employment 
of animal sacrifice in token of His people's faith ', a kind of 
sacrifice which would itself be eventually abolished, after the 
offering of the true sacrifice, once for all, upon the cross. 

Abraham, having returned to Beersheba, resided some time 
longer at that place ; but it appears that he subsequently re- 
turned to Mamre, near Hebron. At all events, it was here 
that Sarah died, at the age of 127 years (the only woman 
whose complete age, death, and burial are recorded in Scrip- 
ture) ; and in this neighbourhood lay the cave of Machpelah, 
which, with the surrounding piece of land, Abraham purcnased 
of Ephron, a Hittite, for bis family burial-place, at the price 
of 400 shekels of silver, i.e. about fifty pounds ; thus testifying 
his faith in the promise concerning the future possession of the 
whole country by his descendants. 

In course of time, it became needful for Abraham to se- 
cure a wife for Isaac from among his kindred in Mesopo- 
tamia. Accordingly, he despatched on this mission a faithful 
servant (perhaps Eliezer of iJamascus, his steward), who — ani- 
mated, as it seems, by a faith akin to that of his master, who had 
said, * The Lord, before whom I walk, will send His angel with 

* The condnct of Abraham on this occasion has been well described as more 
truly noble and heroic than that of Agamemnon in connection with the celebrated 
sacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia. His temper was more calm and resigned ; 
Us condnct was gnided by a simple sense of dn^ to the Most High ; and he was 
destitute of those sonroes of excitement by which the Grecian wixrior was snr- 
romided.— See Knro's Dailp Bible Illtutrahoru, vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 
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thee, and prosper thy way * — and being led by that Divine gruid- 
ance, to which he had solemnly commended himfielf in prayer, 
met with Rebekah (^Heh. noosed cord ; or from a root meaning 
to feed, fatten), daughter of Bethuel, son of Sarah^s sister, 
Milcah, who was the wife of Nahor, Abraham's brother. As 
soon as the servant had declared the object of his mission, and 
produced his credentials, the business was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; and Rebekah, with the consent of her family, in due 
time became Isaac's wife (b. c. 1866). The narrative of this 
journey contains the first historical notice of riding upon 
camels ; although not of the possession of them. (See (Jen. xii. 
16.) The wh<Se account bears numerous traces of Oriental 
manners and customs, and is beautifully impressed with marka 
of naturalness, simplicity, and truth ; it is also well worthy 
of attention as exhibiting the deep personal piety of Abraham 
and his servant; and as displaying an instance of the con- 
tinual and overruling operations of Divine Providence. (See 
Gen, xxiv.) 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham married Keturah (Heb. 
mcense), by whom he had six sons (Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, 
Midian, Ishbak, Shuah), who became heads of various Arabian 
tribes. 

Abraham himself died (b.c. 1821) at the age of 176 years, 
leaving Isaac heir of the covenant promise. The terms in 
which Scripture records this patriarch's decease are emphatic 
and striking : * Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in 
A good old age, an old man and full of years, and was gathered 
to his people.' He was buried by Isaac and Ishmael — a happy 
indication of the harmony then existing between the two 
brothers — ^in the cave of Machpelah, which already contained 
the mortal remains of Sarah.* 

Elehentaby and General QuEsnoNs. 

103. Give the history of Hagar— and of Ishmael. 

^^' What change was made in the nomes of Abram and Sarai — and upon what 
occasion ? 

105. Relate the destractlon of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the other cities of the 

plain. 

106. Bocribe the delirerance of Lot— and the pnnishment of his wife. 

107. How old were Abraham and Sarah at the birth of Isaac ? 

108. Describe the trial of Abraham recorded in Gen. xxii. 
^09. Where did Sarah die, and where was she buried ? 

110. Bow was a wife for Isaac fonnd ? Who was she ? 

111. When did Abraham die? Wliere was he buried ? Wlio buried him ? 

* Heferenoe is made to Abraham, but not by name, in the writings of Berosus, 
lap. Joseph. Ant^. i. 7, 2). Nioolaus of Damascus (i&.) speaks of this patriarch 
w a king of Damascus, who had migrated thither from Chaldeea. 
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Additional Questions. 

112. How did GkHl make the first coyenant, or first portion of the covenant, with 

Abraham ? 

113. What was the second portion of the Abrahaniic covenant, or the token of 
the covenant on the part of Abraham ? 

1 14. What further inromise was given at the time of its establishment, carrying 

forward the plan of Redemption ? 

115. In what manner did the Lord afterwards appear to Abraham ? 

116. What farther revelations did He then make ? 

117. Whither did Abraham go npon quitting Hebron ? 

118. State the meaning and force of the trial of Abraham. 

119. Give the following dates (B.C.)— Birth of Ishmael— Birth of Isaac — Trial of 

Abraham— Marriage of Isaac — Death of Abraham. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The History op Isaac. — feARLY History of Jacob and 

Esau. 

(Gen. xxv. 19.— xxviii. 9, xxrv. 27-29.) 

Isaac and Rebekah were childless during twenty years after 
their marriage ; their faith being called thus far to sustain 
the same trial as that which had been imposed upon the faith 
of Abraham and Sarah. At length (b. c. 1836), m answer to 
earnest prayer, they were the parents of twin boys, Esau (Heb. 
hairy) and Jacob (Heb, holding the heel, supplanting) ; of 
whom it was foretold that they should become the heads of two 
different people ; and that the elder (i. e. the posterity of Esau, 
who was first-bom) should serve the younger (i. e. the posterity 
(»f Jacob). These grandchildren of Abraham were fifteen years 
old at the time of that patriarch's death. 

Esau, when he grew up, was addicted to field sports ; and 
appears to have been a man of frank and generous dispositiou, 
but at the same time of blunt manners, violent in temper, self- 
willed, and, worse than all, sensuous and imbelieving. Jacob 
was a pious man ; of quiet and retiring habits, ' a plain man, 
dwelling in tents ; ' and distinguished by a tenderness of spirit 
which, at least on some occasions, degenerated into timidity, 
and made way for that love of artifice and cunning by means of 
which, under the name of address or dexterity, timidity too 
often seeks for protection or success. He is regfuded by some 
as presenting a type of the Jewish national character, considered 
on the whole. 

In the early life, of the two brothers, we find an instance of 
this unworthy address on the part of Jacob, and of reckless 
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sensuality^ coupled with profane unbelief, on the part of Esau. 
One d&j, the elder brother^ coming home weaiy from the field, 
cast a longing look upon some poitage, made of red lentiles, 
which had been prepared by Jacob. Eaau having requested 
his brother to give him a portion of this saToury dish, Jacob 
proposed to sell it to him in exchange for his birthright, or the 
privilege which belon^d to the elder of inheriting the patri- 
archal blessing which inyolved the continuation of the coTenant 
promise relatmg to the future Messiah. This privilege was 
always highly valued by patriarchal faith ; but it was so lightly 
esteemed by Esau that he immediately consented to the pro- 
posed condition. (Gen. xxv. 29-34 ; and see Heb. xii. 16.)* 

Canaan being now again visited vrith famine, Isaac removed 
with his family to Gerar. Here the Lord appeared to him, and 
renewed the Abrahamic promise; requiring the patriarch to 
fix his abode for some time in the country to which he had 
come. Here Isaac fell into the same fault as that which 
Abraham had committed in the same place— endeavouring to 
pass off his wife as bis sister : but Abimelech, having discovered 
and reproved the artifice, generously continued to protect his 
guest Under this sanction, Isaac cultivated land, and reared 
Bocks and herds, with such distinguished success as to arouse 
the jealousy of the Philistines, vi^ho manifested their ill-vrill by 
stopping up the wells on his estate — ^a serious mischief in an 
oriental region. By the advice of Abimelech, Isaac then re- 
moved to another part of the countiy ; where, however, he 
agam found the herdsmen disputing tne possession of certain 
wells (Esek j Sitnah). At length, however, he foimd one well 
(Hehoboth) of which he retained undisputed possession until 
his removal to Beersheba. At Beersheba he was once more 
cheered with a repetition of the covenant promise ; and he after- 
wards received a visit from Abimelech, kmg of Gerar, who con- 
cluded with him a treaty of friendly sJliance. 
Esau, having now attained the age of forty years (b. c. 1796), 

* ' It 18 impoesible to approve of Jacob's conduct in this matter. It was sinister 
and mifratemal ; and it was more, it was unfaithful. He knew that all he 
Bonght had been promised to him by One, of whose faithfidness in all His pro- 
jnises he must often haye heard from his grandfather. It was thCTef ore his dn^ to 
i^^e the accomplishment to Him in His own time, without seeking to aid, by 
paltry underhand schemes, the purposes of Gk)d. But we must view the character 
of Jacob in its progress of development and formation. It is our fault tiiat we 
yierw men at aU times as one ; whereas there is often as little resemblance be- 
^een the same man in youth and in mature age, as there is between any two 
indiTidnals who pass along the road. So the Jacob of advanced life— taught of 
Cod at Bethel, Mahanaim, and Feniel— matured by escperiences and tried by 
wrrowfr— is proved to be a different man, in many rejects, from the Jacob 
dvtiliog in 1^ father's tents, and under the influence and training of a sharp 
and Tmscmpulous mother.'— Krrro. • Daily Bible lUuttratioM, vol. i. p. 2»0. 

D 
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married two wives, Judith and Bafihemath^ both of them Hit- 
tites ; to the grief of Isaac and Rebekah. 

The life of Isaac, as recorded in Scripture, is less eventful 
than that of any other of the patriarchs. In point of character, 
Isaac was gentle, quiet, and submissive ; and he may be re- 
garded as a pattern of some of the milder virtues, especially of 
patience under suffering and in circumstances of difficulty. But, 
at the same time, he was not without his weaknesses and 
faults, which may be useful to us in the light of a caution or 
warning. Some persons are disposed to view this patriarch as 
pre-eminently a good son, just as Abraham appears as a good 
father, Sarah a good wife, and Eliezer a good servant. And 
it ought to be remembered that Genesis abounds with domestic 
portraitures ; it is the family-book of Scripture. 

The designs of the Most High concerning the Abrahamic 
race, and the method of Kedempuon, were still going forward ; 
and the events which marked the history of Isaac possessed 
their own appropriate value as links in the great chain which 
the Almighty Disposer was holding in His hand. One snda. 
event, connected with many mournful circumstances, marked 
the period of Isaac's old age (b.c. 1760). Finding himself, 
amid the decay of his natural powers, in the prospect of death, 
Isaac resolved on dischargingthe patriarchal duty of making a 
formal transmission of the covenant blessing. For this purpose 
he called Esau, and, having requested him to hunt and prepare 
some venison, ne promised that when he should bring it for his 
use, he would impart to him the blessing. This charge was 
overheard by Kebekah ; who, desiring to obtain the blessing 
for her younger son Jacob, incited him to personate Esau^ and 
to carry some venison to his father, as if m obedience to his 
command, in order that by this means the coveted privilege 
might be conferred upon himself instead of Esau. This decep- 
tion was practised, not without the use of artifice and false- 
hood ', and, as to the immediate result, it succeeded. In this 
matter, all parties were in the wrong: — ^Rebekah was very 
wrong in suggesting the fraud j Jacob was wrong in complying 
with the suggestion, and practising the fraud ; Isaac was wrong 
in seeking to contravene the known will of God that the elder 
should serve the younger ; and Esau ought to have remembered 
that he had sold his birthright to his brother. And great 
family discomfort, to say the least, immediately ensued from 
tills transaction. Esau was enraged, and threatened to kill his 
brother ; Rebekah was disti'essed at witnessing the feud ; and, 
urging the possibility of Jacob's contracting a marriage among 
the Hittites (as Esau had done already), she prevaued upon 
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Isaac to send awaj Jacob to Padan-Aram, with a charge to 
take a wife from the family of her brother Laban. 

About the same time, Esau, finding that hia matrimonia] 
connection with the Canaanites continued to be offensive to hia 
parents, married * Mahalath, daughter of Ishmnel. 

The absence of Jacob extended, as we shall hereafter see, 
over a period of many years. Several years after his return, 
Isaac died, at the age of 186 years, and was buried by his sons 
Jacob and Esau (b. c. 1716). 

Eleme>i'ary and General QussnoNs. 

120. "Who were the children of Isaac and Bebekah ? 

131. Mention the circnmstances of the sale of Esau's birthright. 

122. How did Jacob obtain his father's blessing ? 

123. In what respect were all parties in that transaction morally wrong ? 

124. What high prnpose was hereby accomplished ? 

I2o. What was the immediate result of this affair, as to Rebekah and Jacob ? 

Additional Questions. 

126. How old were Esau and Jacob at the death of their grandfather Abraham ? 

127. Describe generally the characters of Isaac— of Esau— and of Jacob. 

128. State the occasion of Isaac's visit to (}erar, and its results. 

129. Uention the marriages of Esau. 

130. Relate briefly the history of the Edomites. Describe their territorj'. 

131. Give the dates of the birth of Esau and Jacob— and of the death of Isaac. 



CHAPTER IX. 
The History of Jacob and Esau continued. 

(Gen. xxviii. 10.— xxxv. 29.) 

Jacob, having left his father's tents, ha.stily began his journey 
( B. c. 1760) as a solitary traveller, with slender provision for 
Ae way. Near the town of Luz, on the northern border of 
the country afterwards occupied by the tribe of Benjamin, he 
lay down to sleep in the open air, with a stone for his pillow. 

* The posterity of Esau were called Edomit^ or Idnmeans. from Edom (Htb. 
red), a name given to Esau on account of his sale of the birthright for a mess of 
red lentiles. They inhabited the mountainous region between the Dead Sea and 
the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, originally called Mount Seir (the rugged monn- 
tam), afterwards Edom or Idumea, from its inhabitants. The Edomites were 
often at variance with the descendants of Jacob ; but they retained their inde- 
pendence until they were subdued by David, and annexed to the kingdom of 
Jnrtah under the government of a viceroy or deputy. After various attempts, 
they succeeded in throwing off the yoke, and united with the Babylonians in the 
conquest of Jndea, on which occasion they indulged to excess their hereditary 
hatred of the Jews. At length, Hyrconus having forced upon them the alterna- 
tive of embracing Judaism or quitting their country, they accepted the former 
of these conditions, and eventually lost the distinctive name of Idmneans. 

D 2 
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Here he was encouraged by the vision of a ladder or flight of 
steps, reaching from earth to heaven, with angels ascending 
and descending upon it; above which the Lord stood, and 
made a solemn renewal of the covenant promise in favoui* of 
the wandering patriarch, including a special assurance of pro- 
tection during his Joumeyings. Filled with reverent awe, 
Jacob exclaimed, 'How dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.' 
He then called the place Bethel (house of God) ; and vowed 
to dedicate it to the purposes of Divine worship, and to devote 
to the. Lord a tenth of his substance, upon nis safe return. 
This vow is remarkable, as being the first of the kind recorded 
in Scripture ; but it is by no means impossible that such vows 
may abeady have been made by Abraham and Isaac We 
have seen that Abraham gave tithes to Melchizedek ; but still 
this act of Jacob is the firat instance of a solemn dedication of 
a tenth portion of property to the special service of the Most 
High. We have no record of the fulfilment of this part of 
Jacob's vow i but it has been supposed that, in due time, the 
patriarch employed the dedicated portion of his property in 
works of charity. 

Jacob pursued a prosperous journey to the place of his desti- 
nation. On his arrival in the neighbourhood of Haran, he 
encountered Hachel, a daughter of •his uncle Laban, who had 
repaired to a well for the purpose of watering her father's 
sheep ; and to her Jacob introduced himself by rolling away 
the stone from the mouth of the well, and watering the flock 
with his own hands — a circumstance which, upon explanation, 
led to his receiving a coi*dial welcome as a near relative of 
Laban. In this portion of the Scripture narrative, as in many 
others, we have a picture of Eastern life, such as has continued 
to subsist in all ages. 'It is a familiar sight still,' says a 
modem traveller,* ' to see a flock of sheep, or several flocks, 
crouching at a watering-place; as it was in the days when 
Jacob " looked, and behoid a well in the field, and lo ! there 
were three flocks of sheep lying by it ; for out of that well they 
watered the flocks." It is added that " a great stone was upon 
the well's mouth." This precaution is necessary, especially in 
certain places where the wind would otherwise blow the sand 
into the well, and fill it up. In approaching the ancient 
Sychar, I passed a well, the mouth of which was stopped Tvitli 
a stone so large, that the united strength of two men would be 
required to move it.' 

• Hackett, muttratioru of Scripture, chap. ii. 
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Laban had two daughters, Leah the elder^ and Rachel the 
joimger. Jacob fixed his affection upon the jounger sister^ 
and received from her father a poomise of her in marriage, on 
condition of his rendering seven years' service in keeping 
Laban's flocks.* This service he faithfully performed ; out, 
having found himself married to Leah instead of Rachel, by 
means of an artifice on the part of Laban, he was obliged to 
fulfil another period of seven years' service, in order to obtain 
the hand of Rachel. For some time Rachel had no children, 
while Leah became the mother of several ; a state of thin^ by 
which Rachel was so distressed that she insisted upon giving 
to Jacob her handmaid Bilhah, as a secondary wife or concu- 
bine, who might bear children, as it were, on her account, or 
to be placed to her credit in the family reckoning ; a step 
which was afterwards followed by Leah, who procured Jacob's 
acceptance of her handmaid Zilpah. At length the family of 
Jacob consisted of twelve sons and one daughter, namely, by 
Leah six sons — Reuben {Heh, behold a son), Simeon (a favour- 
able hearing), Levi (a loining), Judah (praised, celebrated), 
Issachar (an hire), Zebulun (a dwelling, habitation); and 
one daughter, Dinah (judgmenQ^: — by Rachel, two sons, 
Joseph (adding, increasing), and Benjamin (son of the right 
hand, or son of prosperity) : — ^by Bilhah, two sons, Dan (a 
judge), and Naphtali (my wrestling) : — ^and by Zilpah, two 
sons, Gad (a troop, company), and Asher (happy). All these 
children, except ^njamin, were bom during tne residence of 
Jacob with Luban. 

Having completed his appointed period of service, Jacob 
^ desirous of returning to Canaan ; but Laban, having learned 
oy experience that the Lord had blessed him' for Jacob's sake, 
entered into an agreement with his son-in-law for the con- 
tinued oversight and tending of His flocks, for a certain remu- 
neration in kmd. These conditions having become to Jacob a 
source of considerable wealth, and Laban having made several 
attempts to alter or evade the terms, the Lord at length 
T^ ^' l^?^) commanded Jacob to return to his native land. 
l^be Divine mandate was promptly obeyed ; and Jacob, with 
his family and property, had reached the mountain range of 
^ilead, on the east of Jordan, when he was overtaken by 
lAoan in pursuit. At this juncture, Laban was divinely for- 
bidden to interfere with tne movements of Jacob j and he 
therefore contented himself with reproving his son-in-law for 

f^'^Ustory'hiaj remind the daaaical reader of the story of Apollo, driven 
irom Wg father's presence, reduced to the condition of a shepherd, and obliged to 
yw the flocks of Admetns, In Thesaaly. (ApoUod. i. 9, § 16, ill. 10, 5 4 ; 
"^P. -AlceK. 8 ; TlbnlL U.'3, 11 ; Virg. Qwrg. Ui. 2.) 
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having quitted Padan-Aram without giving him an opportu- 
nity of presenting those tokens of aifection and esteem which 
such a departure demanded; at the same time charging him 
with having stolen and carried off some of his 'gods/ or 
'images' — which, in point of fact, had been taken away by 
Kachel vnthout Jacob's knowledge, and which she contrived 
to conceal from Laban during the search which Jacob permitted 
him to make. Some altercation ensued as to the treatment 
which Jacob had received from Laban ; but terms of concord 
were af length adjusted, and were ratified by a solemn cove- 
nant and oath, at a place thence called Galeed (heap of witness), 
and Mizpah (watch-tower, beacon). Laban then returned to 
his country. 

Proceeding on his journey, Jacob was met by the angels of 
God, at a place which he called on this account Mahanaim 
(two hosts).* Although encouraored by the recent assurance 
of Divine protection, Jacob was still anxious as to the reception 
which would be given him by his brother Esau, whose territory 
(Mount Seir) he was now approaching. He therefore sent 
forward some of his servants with a kind and conciliatory 
message ; who, on their return, reported that Esau was ad- 
vancing towards him with 400 men. Jacob was alarmed at 
this announcement, and having again solemnly commended 
himself to the Divine protection — in terms which, it has been 
observed, constitute the first prayer, properly so-called, in the 
sacred record {Gen. xxxii. 9-12) — ^he prepared a valuable pre- 
sent for his brother, with a view to appease his anger, at the 
same time adopting measures of precaution for the protection 
of his family and or the remainder of his property. He then 
sent all that belonged to him across the brook Jaobok, and he 
was left alone. Under these circumstances — forming, perhaps, 
the most severe and decisive trial of Jacob's faith, and being 
to him nearly, if not quite, what the offering of Isaac had been 
to Abraham — ^his prayer was answered by the following re- 
markable event : — * There wrestled a man with him until the 
breaking of the day. And when he saw that he prevailed not 
against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh j and the 
hollow of Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with 
him. And he said. Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he 
said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he said 
unto him, What is thy name ? And he said, Jacob. And he 

* Thia place afterwaida became an important town. It was selected by Abner 
as the residence of Ish-bosheth, son of Sanl, wben set np in opposition to David ; 
and it was chosen by Dayid himself as his plaoe of refuge during the rebellion of 
Absalom. 
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said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel [i. e. 
a wrestler with God] : for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said. Where- 
fore is it that thou aost ask after my name. And he blessed 
lum there. And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel 
[Le. the face of God] : for I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.' (Gen. xxxii. 24-30.) 

On the follow!^ day, Jacob pursued lus journey, and soon 
met his brother Eisau, by whom he was received with open 
arms, and with the utmost expression of good-will towards 
himself and his family. It is possible that Esau had set out 
with hostile intentions, but that he was restrained by the hand 
of God, from whom Jacob had won this blessing by prayer. 
Bat, be this as it may, nothing could be more coroial or 
generous than the whole bearing and conduct of Esau on this 
occadon ', and it was with difficulty that Jacob could prevail 
on him to accept the large present which he had prepared, 
simply because, as Esau emphatically declared, he already had 
enough. After this, having declined Esau's offer to accompany 
him as a guard, Jacob proceeded to a place, still on the east of 
Jordan, which he denominated Succoth (tents), on account of 
the numerous tents which he there pitched for the accommoda- 
tion of his party. After some time, he again went forward, 
crossed the Jordan, and encamped at Shechem (Sychem, Acts 
vii. 16), where he purchasea from the children of Hamor 
(Emmor, Acts vii. 16) a piece of ground for ^ an hundred pieces 
of monev' (marg. an hundred lambs j* probably, an hundred 
pieces of money impressed with the figure of a lamb). On this 
ground, where he first pitched his tent in Canaan, he built an 
altar, which he called El-elohe-Israel (God, the God of Israel). 
Sheclipm lay in the valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
in the district which afterwards belonged to Ephraim ; the 
place had already become remarkable as the scene of Abra- 
ham's first encampment on his arrival in the land of Canaan, 
(p. 22.) 

It seems that Jacob remained at Shechem some years ; when 
a longer residence was rendered dangerous, if not impracticable, 
oy an act of treachery and cruelty committed by his sons, 
Simeon and Levi, against the native inhabitants, in revenge for 
a grievous insult offered by Shechem, the son of Hamor, to 
their sister Dinah. Under these circumstances, God com- 

* [The correctness of this marginal rendering is howeyer very doubtful. It is 
■°PPorted by the ancient interpreters, but is impugned by many eminent scho- 
5W. «. g. Boehart and Qesenius. In Smith's Diet. ii. 406, 406, the point is oon- 
»«wed doubtful.] 
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manded Jacob to depart^ and to take up his abode at Bethel, 
where he had made a tow to build an altar when he began his 
flight from Esau. Without delay, Jacob prepared to obey the 
Divine command ; and, in order that he might enter upon his 
new residence with all due care^ and consecrate the altar with, 
the utmost solemnity and devotion, he called upon all the 
members of his household to put away from them every frag- 
ment of idolatiT or superstition ; ' and they gave unto Jacob all 
the strange gods which were in their hand, and all their e^orings 
which were in their ears j and Jacob liid them under the oak 
[terebinth] which was by Shechem.' (Gen. xxxv. 4.) Under 
the protection of the Almighty, the patriarch effected a safe 
journey to Bethel, where he built the promised altar, and was 
again cheered with a Divine revelation, including a repetition 
of the covenant promise. 

. JacoVs stay at Bethel was rendered memorable in the annals 
of his family by the death of Deborah (a bee), Rebekah's nurse, 
who was buried under an oak or terebinth, nence called Allon- 
bachuth (the oak of weeping). And, soon after he had quitted 
Bethel on his way southwards, Hachel, after having given 
birth to Benjamin, 'died, and was buried, in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.' After having once more 
halted ' beyond the tower of Edar,* ' Jacob came unto Isaac 
his father, unto [the grove of] Mamre, unto the city of Arbah, 
which is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned.' The 
death of Isaac followed some years afterwards (b. c. 1716), as 
related in the previous chapter. 

Elementj&rt asd General Questions. 

132. Relate the circmnstances of Jacob's journey from Canaan to Padan-Aram. 

133. How did he encounter Rachel ? 

134. Give an account of his marriages in Laban's family. 

135. State the names of his twelve sons, commonly called the tw^ye patil^rchs. 

136. Relate the circumstances of Jacob's return to Canaan, including his meeting 

with Esau. 
1 87. At what place did Jacob encamp on his arriyal in Canaan ? 

138. How did he signalise this spot ? 

139. To what place did he remoTe from Shechem, and why ? 

140. What did he at Bethel— and what occurred to him there ? 

141. Where did Jacob find his father Isaac ? 

142. What was the name of Rebekah's nurse ? Where was she buried ? 

143. What were the circumstances, and the place, of the death of Rachel ? 

Additional QuEsmoNs. 

144. What is the marginal reading instead of ' an hundred pieces of money ' ? 

145. How was Mahanaim distinguished in later times ? 

146. Give the meanings of the names of the twelve patriarchs ; and of Bethel— 

Galeed—Mizpah— Mahanaim — Israel— Peniel—Succoth—£l-elohe-l8rael 
— Deborah— Allon-bachuth. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Later History op Jacob. — ^History of Joseph. 

(Gen, xxxviL— 1.) 

Not long after his settlement at Mamre (near Hebron), Jacob 
was plunged into distress by an event which to his apprehen- 
sion wore the appearance of a family bereaTement by death, 
but which eveDtually displayed itself under a different charac- 
ter, and became remarkable, as overruled by Divine Providence 
for the future preservation of the familv, and as an introduc- 
tion to that course of discipline with which it pleased God to 
visit the tribe of Abraham during several of the earlier centuries 
of its existence. 

Joseph, one of the two sons of Rachel, was treated by his 
father with that favouritism which must perhaps be regarded 
as another indication of the weakness of this patriarch *8 cha- 
racter — a favouritism which induced him to lend an ear to an 
evil report concemino;' some of his brethren of which Joseph 
vas the bearer while he was yet only seventeen years old, and 
manifested itself also by the present of a co^t of many colours. 
Circumstances such as these aroused the jealousy of Joseph's 
elder brethren : and this unhappy feeling was carried to its 
height when Joseph related to them two remarkable dreams ; 
in one of which it appeared to him that while he and his 
brethren were binding sheaves in the field, his sheaf stood 
upright, and theirs did obeisance to it ; and in the other it 
seemed that the sun, moon, and eleven stars did obeisance to him- 
self. When he narrated the latter of these two dreams, his father 
rebuked him; but his brethren hated him on account of both. 

Some time afterwards, Joseph's brethren having gone to feed 
their father's flocks in the neighbourhood of Shechem, Jacob 
resolved to despatch Joseph to inquire, concerning their welfare 
and the state of the flocks. After some search, he found them 
in Dothan, aplace about twelve miles north of the more modem 
Samaria. Here the majority of his brethren formed the horrid 
design of taking away his life ; but from this direct act of murder 
they were dissuaded by Reuben, who prevailed upon them to 
cast their victim into a pit, whence be intended afterwards to 
extricate him. This advice was followed, but soon afterwards 
there came in sight a caravan of Ishmaelite merchants, who 
were travelling, with drugs and spices, to Egypt, and to them, 
by the advice of Judah, the brethren sold Joseph as a slave, for 
twenty pieces of silver, i. e. probably twenty shekels, equal to 
nearly three pounds of our money. They then dipped Joseph's 
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many-coloured coat in the blood of a kid ; and; on their return 
home, exhibited the garment in this condition to their father, 
pretending that they had foimd it in the field, and effectually 
urging it as a proof that Joseph had been destroyed by a wild 
beast. Under this sad conviction Jacob mourned for his son 
many days (b. c. 1728). 

The design of a watchful Providence concerning Joseph im- 
mediately began to take effect. Having been carried down to 
Egypt, he was sold, probably in the public slave-market, to 
Potiphar, commander of .Pharaoh's royal guard, whose confi- 
dence and favour he was enabled to secure to such an extent 
that he was made overseer of the whole house ; thus becoming 
probably a deputy-governor of the prisoners, who were de- 
tained under Potiphar during the king's pleasure- After the 
lapse of some time, signalised by the great prosperity of 
Potiphar's affairs under Joseph's management, through the 
special blessing of Joseph's God, the servant of the Most High 
was tempted to the commission of a deep crime. In ancient 
Egypt, the females of the family were not kept in that state 
of seclusion which is now common in Oriental countries ; and 
it was by Potiphar's wife, who had frequent opportunities of 
conversing with her husband's favouiite slave,, that an attack 
was made upon his integrity and virtue. Joseph, however, 
resisted this temptation — as all inducements to sin ought to be 
met and overcome — ^by the pious and seasonable reflection, 
'How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ? ' 
And now came a still further trial— a trial of his faith in God. 
At first, it seemed that Joseph's innocence was left without 
protection: the good man and faithful servant was falsely 
accused of that very criminality which he had indignantly 
rejected, and under the weight of this accusation was thrown 
into prison. It appears, by reference to Egyptian laws and 
customs, that Potiphar did not possess the power of inflicting 
capital punishment in such a case as this, even on his own 
slave. Perhaps, indeed, he may have intended to visit him 
with some further tokens of his displeasure ', but, be this as it 
may, there was One more mighty than Potiphar, who meant 
to do him good. God was secretly working in Joseph's favour. 
The prison in which he was incarcerated was one in which the 
king's prisoners were detained ; and here Joseph, having chained 
the confidence of the keeper of the prison (ihat is, probably, 
the porter or jailer in immediate charge of the prisoners, who 
were under the superior charge of Potiphar himself *), soon 

* [Or, perhaps, o* Potiphar's snooesaor. See Smith's Diet. i. 1135.] 
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found an opportunity of rendering important service to two of 
Pharaoh's high officers who had been committed to this place 
of custody. So great is the influence of a truly ffood man ; so 
powerful the magnetic force of a heart filled with Divine life ; 
and so wonderful the ways by which God makes good use of 
His faithful people! The two officers now brought within 
the sphere of Joseph's operation were Pharaoh's chief butler, or 
cup-Dearer, and his chief baker, or cook, to whom their fellow- 
pnsoner, under the guidance of Divine inspiration, rightly ex- 
pounded certain dreams — one portending to the chief cup-bearer 
his speedy restoration to office, the other announcing to the 
chief COOK his death by the hands of the public executioner. 
The dream of the chief cup-bearer represented him as gathering 
grapes (a process which, as it appears from ancient monuments, 
was at that time common in Egypt 'J, and pressing the juice, 
as formerly, into the king's cup. The chief baker (or cook) 
dreamt that while (according to the now well-known custom 
of the country) he was carrying on his head three wicker 
baskets, the uppermost of which contained baked meats for the 
royal table^ some birds came and devoured the food. The 
events corresponded to the interpretation of Joseph j and even- 
tually — but not until after the lapse of two years — the chief 
cup-bearer was led to enrploy his influence at court in favour 
of the Hebrew prisoner. Pharaoh himself had two remarkable 
dreams, which all the magicians and wise men of Egypt failed 
to interpret ; the one representing seven fat kine devoured by 
seven lean kine which appeared after them among the reed- 
grass on the banks of the Nile; and the other exhibiting 
seven full ears of com on one stalk, devoured or exhausted by 
seven lean, or empty and withered, ears which sprang up after 
them. Under these circumstances the chief cup-bearer called 
Pharaoh's attention to the wonderful power of interpretation — 
in fact, the special gift of God — possessed by Joseph who was 
in prison. The king immediately called for his attendance ; 
and Joseph^ having shaved himseu (according to the Egyptian 
custom, not observed by more Oriental people), and having 
changed his raiment, repaired without delay to the presence of 
Pharaoh. And now the Egyptian monarch received from the 
falsely-accused Hebrew slave an interaretation of his dreams, 
delivered with an air of truthfulness and Divine authority suffi- 

* ' On the aathority of Herodotus and others it -was long denied that the vine 
grew in Egypt ; and if so, the imagery of the butler's dream would hardly hayo 
been appropriate. Wilkinson, however, has shown, beyond a question, that vines 
did grow in Egypt, and has thus not only removed a doubt, but given « positive 
oonflnoation OT^the sacred record (Manners of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. 152).'— 
Kmo^B SaUeal Oyclopcsdiat Art. Joseph. 
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cient to commend it to his mind as being unquestionably correct. 
Joseph explained the two dreams as foreshowing a single 
course of events — ^namely, seven years of abundance in Egypt, 
to be followed by seven years of extreme scarcity ; and at the 
same time he advised the king, in order to prevent the extreme 
miseries of famine, to lay up a store of com in the cities during 
the coming years of plenty, under the caTO of some discreet and 
able minister. Pharaoh not only adopted this suggestion, but 
intrusted the management of the business to Joseph himself — 
now thirty years old — ^whom he appointed vizier, or governor 
over all Egypt (b. c. 1716), investing him with his own signet 
ling, a dress of fine linen, and a gold chain or necklace; causing 
him to occupy the second state chariot, in token that he was 
second in authority only to the crown; giving him the Egyptian 
name Zaphnath-paaneah (i. e. revealer of secrets, or as some say 
saviour of the world), and assigning to him in marriage Asenath, 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest or prince of On (Heliopolis). 
Armed with this authority, Joseph laid up in store, during the 
seven years of abundance, so large a quantity of grain that, when 
the time of scarcity arrived, he was m a position to sell even to 
the inhabitants of neighbouriDg countries, as well as to the 
Egyptians, who now (except the priests) alienated to the sove- 
reign their property in land, which they afterwards cultivated as 
tenants of the crown, while provision was made, so far as needful, 
under authority of government, for their settlement in cities. 

God, by the recent working of His providence, and in the 
use of strange and unpromising means, nad thus raised Joseph 
to a post of eminence and of extensive usefulness. And now 
the time had arrived for the fulfilment of the Divine predictions 
contained in the dreams of Joseph himself, concerning his po- 
sition with regard to all the other members of his family. On 
this occasion, Joseph, great in faith and great in statesmanship, 
will appear great also in his domestic sympathies, while yet 
retaining unshaken presence of mind and firm self-command. 
Canaan, in common with other countries, felt the pressure of 
scarcity ; and Joseph's brethren, with the exception of Ben- 
jamin, were sent by their father into Egypt, to buy corn. For 
this purpose, they appeared before the governor, and made 
obeisance, according to the Oriental custom, by prostrating 
themselves with their faces to the earth — thus remarkably ful- 
filling the dreams of Joseph's youth. Joseph at once knew his 
brethren, but they did not recognise him ; and, feeling assured 
that the suffering of adversity would be the best means of 
bringing them to a right state of mind, or, perhaps, thinking it 
right to take some security for the eventual settlement of the 
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whole family in Egypt during the remainder of the fikmine, 
Joseph sjMike roughly to them, and charged them with being 
spies. They declared precisely who and what they were, but 
Joseph committed them to prison. On the third day they 
were set at liberty; and Joseph required that^ in confirmation 
of their statement, they should leaye one of their brethren 
(Simeon) in custody^ and should then return home to fetch 
their brother Benjamin. By these painful circumstances their 
consciences were aroused ; but little did they think that Joseph 
was within hearing, while they talked amon^ themselves of 
their present distress as being a righteous retribution for their 
cruelty towards him whom once they sold into Egypt Sup- 
plied with com^ and, as they afterwards found to their surprise, 
with their money put into their sacks^ they returned to Canaan, 
and communicated to their father an account of their strange 
adventures. Jacob was deeply afflicted by the news, and espe- 
cially by the demand for the presence of Benjamin in Egypt — 
a demand with which he, at first, refused to comply. Soon, 
however, the supply of com was exhausted, and, under the 

Sressure of necessity, combined with the urgent entreaty of 
udah, who undertook to be surety for Benjamm's safety, Jacob 
consented to the terms proposed, and sent away his sons, 
charged with a present for the governor, after having solemnly 
commended them to the Divine protection. ' God Almighty,' 
said he, ' give you mercy before the man, that he may send 
away your other brother and Benjamin. If I be bereaved of 
my children, I am bereaved.' (Gen. xliii. 14.) Returned to 
Egypt, the brothers again presented themselves before Joseph, 
'Who, seeing Benjamin amongst them, ordered his steward to 
take them to his house, and make preparations * for entertaining 
them. This order was no doubt given in Egyptian, and was 
apparently not interpreted to them.f They were alarmed, 
therefore, at being taken to the govemor's house, and thought 
that they were going to be imprisoned on account of the money 
which had been returned in their sacks. Joseph's steward, 
however, removed their fears on this point, and restored Simeon 
to tljtem ; and the governor himself, upon his return home, 
inquired kindly concerning their own welfare and their father's 
health. At the same time, Benjamin was made a special object 
of attention ; and the brothers were exceedingly astonished 
when they found themselves placed at table according to their 

* ' Slay, and make ready ; for these men shall dine with me at noon.* (Gen. 
^u* 16.) This sLanghtering of an animal on the premises for immediate nse is 
qjute In oocordance with ancient Egyptian practice.— See Kitto, Dailp Bible 
iuuttrations, vol. i. pp. 410, 411. 

USmith'sDict. i. 1138.] 
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seniority, and saw that Benjamin received, as a mark of 
honour, a mess five times afl large as any of the others. On 
the next day they were all dismissed with a liberal supply of 
com. But yet one more trial awaited them. Joseph, probably 
desirous of testing the disposition of his other brethren towards 
the younger, had given orders that his silver cup, called (with 
reference to a practice common to the ancient Egyptians, As- 
syrians, and Chaldseans) a divining-cup, should be secretly con- 
veyed into Benjamin's sack ; and, no sooner had the travellers 
quitted the place where they had been so hospitably enter- 
tained, than the governor's steward appeared in pursuit, 
charging them with having basely carried off this precious 
vessel. The sacks were searched, and the cup was found. 
Conscious of innocence, but full of consternation, the men re- 
turned to the governor's house j and the sentence was speedily 
pronounced. The man in whose sack the cup was found shall 
be my slave ! Hereupon Judah detailed, with affecting sim- 
plicity, all that had passed with their father respecting Ben- 
jamin ; and strongly represented the anguish which the loss of 
the child would inflict on him. This was the utmost that 
Joseph could endure : he had gained his object, and had sub- 
mitted his brethren to all the discipline which 'he considered 
needful; and now, without further delay, he made himself 
known to them, and accompanied the disclosure with every 
assurance of affection and good-will, declaring to them that he 
regarded his arrival in Egypt as the result of God's overruling 
and merciful providence — sending an affectionate message to 
his father — ^and inviting him, with his whole family, to come 
down into Egypt, and accept a settlement in the land of 
Goshen. Charged with this message, the brothers returned to 
Canaan. 

After the first moments of surprise and disbelief — a disbelief 
overcome only by the sight of a munificent present from Joseph, 
together with vehicles for the conveyance of the family to* 
Egypt — great was the delight of the aged patriarch at the 
news of Joseph's welfare: 'And Israel said. It is enough; 
Joseph my son is yet alive ; I will go and see him before I die j ' 
and accordingly, without delay, he set forth on his journey. 
At Beersheba, on the extreme south of Canaan, a spot sacred 
in the annals of the family, Jacob stopped to offer sacrifice ; 
and here God once more appeared to him in a vision, assuring 
him of His presence and protection, and declaring the future 
return of his posterity to Canaan. On the arrival of the pa- 
triarch and his family in Egypt (b. c. 1706), Joseph went out 
in his chariot to meet his father, and afterwards introduced 
him to Pharaoh, by whom he was treated with marked respect. 
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The family of Jacob now in Egypt numbered seyenty per- 
sons, including Ephraim (fruitfulnesH), and Manasseh (one 
who causes to forget), the two sons of Joseph by his wife Ase- 
nath. All these^ with the exception of Joseph and his sons, 
were settled ^ in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses/ 
or Goshen — ^probably in a fertile and agreeable district on the 
east side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile — where they were 
well provided with all things necessary for their sustenance and 
comfort ; some members of the family being honourably en- 
trusted with the charge of Pharaoh's cattle. It was expedient 
that the Israelites should thus dwell apart from the Egyptians ; 
80 that they might not give offence by the observance of their 
more pure religion ; and also in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, that they might be ready, in due time, to ctuit Egypt in 
a body, when they should be finally called to take possession 
of Canaan. And here it may be worthy of remark, that, in 
what may be called the natural course of events, if the Israel- 
ites had not been thus transported into Egypt, they would 
either have made matrimonial alliances among the Canaanites, 
and would have become involved in their idolatry, or, if they 
had resisted all overtures of amalgamation, and had made a 
struggle for the preservation of their religion, they would have 
been overcome and exterminated. At the same time, the 
civilisation of Egypt made it fit to be the cradle of the rising 
nation ; while the antipathy of the Egyptians to strangers pre- 
vented them from absorbing the new people into their ovni 
body. And accordingly we must regara the descent of Jacob 
into Egypt as a new era in the progress of Redemption. 

Jacob, after having lived seventeen years in Egypt, found 
himself drawing near to the end of his mortal pilgrimage. At 
this solemn season, he ad.opted the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and gave them the patriarchal beneaiction, 
setting Ephraim (the younger) before Manasseh. He then 
uttered a prophetic announcement of the future history and 
relations of his descendants ,* charging his sons in general, as 
he had already charged Joseph in particular, not to bury him 
in Egypt, but to convey his remains to the family burying- 
place, the cave of Machpelah, which already contained those of 
Abraham and Sarah ; — a charge which we can rightly regard 
only as an expression of the patriarch^s faith in the promise 
that his posterity should possess the land of Canaan. 

Having attained the age of 147 years Jacob died (b. o. 1689). 
His corpse was embalmed by the family physicians* in Egypt j 
and, his memory having been honoured oy a mourning wmch 

• See HerodotOB, ii. 84, iU. 1 , 129. 
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lasted eeyenty days, his remains were conducted; in a solemn 
funeral procession,* to the cave of Machpelah. After this 
Joseph continued to protect his brethren and their families in 




which involves a large portion of the true philosophy of this 
world's history. At length, after having lived to see his own 
descendants of the fourth generation, this patriarch died (b. c. 
1635) at the age of 110 years ; having first taken ' an oath of 
the children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, and ye 
shall carry up my bones from hence.' * And they embalmed 
him ', and he was put in a coffin in Egypt' Thus ends the 
history of the book of Genesis. 

The histories of both Jacob and Joseph are distinguished by 
numerous instances of God's watchful and tender care of his 
people, alike in prosperity and adversity. And they are espe- 
cially remarkable as a portion of the Divine dealings with 
regard to the preservation of Abraham's family, and the accom- 

SUshment of God's gracious designs in favoiir of the Church, 
acob also, in the prophetic announcement which he made 
shortly before his death, delivered a prediction which declared 
that the promised Deliverer, hitherto restricted only to the line 
of Isaac, should spring from the tribe of ^udah. (Shiloh j 
Gen. xlix. 8-10.) 

The death of Jacob marks the close of a period in the history 
of God's ancient people, which has been compared, in its bear- 
ings, to the heroic age of Greece. Abraham had now furnished 
a signal example of faith, especially as resulting in devout obe- 
dience to the Itivine commands, in self-devotion and sacrifice, 
with trust in the Divine promises ; Isaac, of faith leading to 
meek submission, and the ordinary duties of a tranquil life ; 
Jacob, of the same faith, specially distinguished by prayer and 
patience ; and Joseph, of fidth, presei*ving man's godliness and 
virtue under trying circumstances, and rewarded with the special 
care and bounty of Divine Providence. t And all these things 
were vividly impressed on the memory of the early generations 
of their descendants, with a powerful tendency to form the 
character of the members of a growing tribe. But more than 
this. The age of Joseph was a period of transition in the his- 
tory of his people. Joseph himself was largely mixed up with 

* The narrative of this funeral in Genesis has been well described as really far 
more pathetic and snblime than Virgil's elaborate description of the obsequies of 
Marcelltis in the .£neid. 

t For a Concise View of the Religion of the Patriarchal Times, see Home's 
Introduction to the Holy Scriptures^ vol. i. ch. v. sect. 1. § 1. 
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social affairs^ and identified witli the common interests of 
humanity ; and it was his mission, as a statesman, to promote 
the designs of the Most High, in assisting the early develop- 
ment of his trihe into a nation — a nation which should acknow- 
ledge Grod for its king — the policy of which should be religion 
—while its spirit or characteristic should be faith in the national 
covenant promise. 

We may also regard the life of Joseph as presenting an his- 
torico-prophfttical symbol (i.e. an historic type) of Christ — 
the Holy One of God, rejected and persecuted by His brethren 
after the flesh, but afterwards exalted to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high — the merciful receiver of humble penitents, 
—the dispenser of the Bread of Life — who, although not with- 
out the exercise of salutary discipline, becomes the deliverer 
and benefactor of His people. This significance of the patri- 
arch's history was probably not discernible by his contempo- 
raries; but it may be profitably recognised from the point of 
view which we now occupy. 

Er^MENTABY AND GeXERAL QUBOTTOXS. 

147. Who was Joseph ? 

148. How did he become an object of jealousy to his brethren ? 

149. Relate the circumstances connected with the sale of Joseph into Egypt. 

150. What was the banning of his iwosperity in that country ? 

151. How did he resist temptation ? 

152. State the result of his unjust imprisonment ? 

153. How did Joseph provide a^inst the approaching years of famine ? 

I'H. Belate the events connected with the first visit of Joseph's brethren to 

Egypt. 
15o. Describe their second visit, and its attendant circumstances. 

156. Narrate the removal of Jacob and his family to Egypt. 

157. Where were they settled ? and what was their social position ? 
15S. Who were Ephraim and Manasseh ? 

159. How old was Jacob at his death ? Where was he buried ? 

160. How old was Joseph at his death ? What promise did he exact respecting 

his remains? 

ADDrnoxAL Questions. 

161. Xarrate the dreams r^orded in the history of Joseph. 

162. Describe those Egyptian manners and customs which appear in connection 

with this histo^. 
16-3. What great end was promoted by the removal of Jacob and his family to 

Egypt, and how ? 
104. State some leading characteristics of the histories of Jacob and Joseph.— 

How does Joseph appear as a type of Christ ? 

165. Describe that period in the history of the Israelites which may be dated at 

the age of Joseph. 

166. State the meanings of— Zaphnath-Paaneah— Ephraim— Manasseh. 

167. Date the following events :— sale of Joseph into Egypt ; his exaltation ; 

arrival of Jacob in Egypt ; death of Jacob ; death of Joseph. 

E 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Oppression of the Israelites. — Birth and Mission of 
Moses. — The Plagues of Egypt. 

(Exod. i.— xii. 36.) 

After the death of Joseph, the Israelites increased rapidly in 
numbers, and peopled the land of Goshen, where, under God's 
blessing, they uved in great prosperity. At length, however, 
in the order of the Divine dispensations, th^ were called to 
suffer a great reverse in their condition. ^ There arose up a 
new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph j ' that is to say, 
a new dynasty was established, the representatives of which set 
no value upon the past services of this ancient member of the 
Hebrew race. Some modem writers suppose that this new 
dynasty consisted of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, the heads 
of a Phoenician (or Arabian) pastoral race, who made a suc- 
cessful invasion of Egypt, ana held supreme power in that 
coimtry for a considerable time. Others, however, assign to 
this dynasty an earlier date, regarding it as contemporary with 
Abraham, some placing its final expulsion before the time of 
Joseph (a date, however, which appears to be too early), while 
others suppose that it continued in power till a later period, 
and that it was under the protection of these Shepherd Kings 
that Joseph lived, and the people were multiplied in Goshen. In 
accordance with these latter views, it has been thought that 
the new dynasty, under which the oppression of the Israelites 
began, was one which commenced with the accession of a 
king from Upper Egypt.* But, be this as it may, certain it 
is that the 'new sovereign regarded the existing generation 
of Israelites with jealousy, dreading a revolt, or even expecting 
io find them engaged in formidable alliance with some of 
the enemies of Egypt. He resolved, therefore, to crush their 
power J and with this view he reduced them to a state of 
slavery, charging them with forced field-labour, the manu- 
facture of sun-dried bricks, and hard service in the erection 

* [It may be wortli while to point ont that this statement cannot be reconciled 
with the date (B.C. 1525), which Mr. Eiddle mentions on p. 23 as assigned by 
some for the end of the Hyksos d3masties— that date being (according to the 
common chronology which Mr. Riddle follows) no less than 110 years after the 
death of Joseph, and nearly 50 years after the birth of Moses. In Smith's 
Diet. (Art. "Egypt), the above-mentioned date (1525) is adopted, bnt an entirely 
different system of Biblical chronology is followed, the Exodns being placed in 
1652, that is, 161 years before the common date. According to this view the 
whole sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt belongs to the Hyksos period. It i 
Impossible at present to arrive at any certainty in the miitter.j 
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of public buildings. * The exact duration of this state of things 
is unknown ; but it has been thought probable that the op- 
pression lasted^ with greater or less severity, about a century, 
tinder these circumstances the IsraeliteB built for Pharaoh 
treasure cities (store cities), Pithom and Raamses^f situate 
somewhere in Lower Egypt, on the east of the Nile. Still, 
however, the Hebrew population continued to increase; and 
the king then had recoiirse to the cruel expedient of endeavour- 
ing to procure the destruction of all their male children at the 
time of birth ; and when this failed, he issued an edict re- 
quiring that all the new-bom sons should be drowned in the Nile. 
In these times of affliction and danger, Jochebed ^God-glori- 
fied), the wife of Amram (a high people), of the tnbe of Levi 
— ^wno was already the mother of two elder children. Aaron 
(of uncertain meaning) and Miriam (bitterness) — ^gave oirth to 
a son (b. c. 1571) whom God designed to employ as the leading 
instrument of His power in the future dehverance of Israel. 
For the space of three months Jochebed succeeded in conceal- 
ing the child; but at length, finding concealment no longer 
posable, having prepared an ark, or strong basket, of bulrusnes 
(more properly, perhaps, marsh rushes |), and coated it with 
bitumen § (within), and pitch (without), she placed the child 
in this frail vessel, and laid it in the flags (more properly, in a 
bed of rushes or reeds ||) on the margin of the river, thus com- 
mitting the child, apparently to the waters of the Nile, but 
really, in ffdth, to the care of a watchful Providence j while 

* * The Egyptians were notorious for their inhospitality and aversion to 
strangers. . . . Bee Diod. Sic. i. 66 ; Flin. ff. N, zxx. 15. Even Homer describes 
the crnelty of the Egyptians against strangers, whom they either killed, or pre- 
served alive in order to use them for slavish works. See Od, ziv. 272, xvii. 441.' 
—Commeniary on Exodus, 1. 10, by Dr. Kalisch, a learned Jew. 

t Pithom was probably the city which Herodotus Cii. 158), calls Fatumos, the 
Arabian city. Baamses lay perhaps somewhere to the north-east of HeUopolis. 
From the Septuagint version of Qen. zlvi. 28, 29, some conclude that Raamses 
was Herooi)olls ; but there is no proof of this. — See more in Kalisch on Exodus, 
L 11, from which note I extract the following remark : * The tyrant of Egypt 
hoped to annihilate, by unremitting exertions and breathlesn labour, the energies 
and self-respect of the Israelites, so completely, that they would neither have the 
courage, nor the desire, nor the leisure, for planning schemes of deliverance .... 
From a similar principle Tarqninius Superbns constantly occupied the plebeians 
with the construction of trenches and sewers. (Liv. i. 56.)' Kalisch also quotes 
Aristotle, Polit. v. 11. 

t Especially, papyrtu Mlotica, which the Egyptians used as a material for 
shoes, baskets, and various other utensils, especially boats ; Flin. JI, N. xiii. 21- 
26 ; comp. Isa. xviii. 2. The inner rind was used as a material for writing on ; 
hence onr word ' paper.' 

§ Concerning bitumen, see Herodotus, i. 179 ; Joseph. Antiq, i. 4 ; Flin. H. N. 
xacv.51; Vitruv. viiL 3. 

I Alga Nilotica, called by the Egyptians Sari, described by Flin. H. N, xiii. 23 ; 
a mdi, reed, sea-grass, sea-weed, from which the Bed Sea takes its name in He< 
brew, Bea of Bushes or Weeds. See more in Kalisch on Exodus ii. 3. 

E 2 
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his sister Miriam waited on the bank to see what would 
become of the infant. Then the designs of Heaven began to 
take effect. At that moment the daughter of Pharaoh ^^ed 
by Josephus, Thermuthis) came to the spot for the purpose of 
bathing; 'and when she saw the ark among the fla^s, she sent 
her maid to fetch it. And when she had opened it^ she saw 
the child ; and, behold, the babe wept. And she had compas- 
sion on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews' children. 
Then said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter, Shall I go and call 
to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 
child for thee ? And Pl^araoh's daughter said to her, Go. And 
the maid went and called the child's mother. And Pharaoh's 
daughter said unto her. Take this child away, and nurse it for 
me, and I will give thee thy wages. And the woman took the 
child, and nursed it And the child grew, and she brought him 
unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her son. And she 
called his name Moses ; and she said, Because I drew him out 
of the water.' (Exod. ii. 5-10.) • 

Moses (drawn out of water), thus divinely presened and in- 
troduced to the court of Pharaoh, received the best education 
which Egypt could bestow. But this education was combined 
with that Knowledge of God and of His ways, which had, 
doubtless, been already instilled into his mind by his mother, 
and had been cherished by intercoiirse with other pious 
Israelites : aiKl hence it was that, having reached the age of 
40 years (Acts vii. 23), Moses quitted the court of Egypt, with 
a view to take up his residence among his own people, and to 
serve God by ministering to their welfare — an act which is 
distinctly set forth to us m Scripture as an illustrious result of 
godly faith. (See Heb. xi. 24-27.) Moses was now grieved 
at witnessing the sufferings of his brethren ; and, on one occa- 
sion, seeing an Egyptian in the act of striking a Hebrew, he 
slew the aggressor, and buried his body in the sand. This 
affair having become known, Moses was exposed to the dis- 
pleasure of Pharaoh, and to the operation of the stringent 
Egyptian law against manslaughter; f &nd ^^ "^^ therefore 
obhged to seek safety in flight, carrying with him, perhaps, a 
lesson to the effect that the deliverance of Israel was not to be 
accomplished by mere bodily prowess, or by reliance on any 
human agency. He took refuge (b. c. 1531) among the Midian- 
ites — who were, most probably, a Cushite tribe, dwelling on 
the eastern arm of the Ked Sea, on the borders of the Desert ; 
OTj as others suppose, a tribe descended from one of the sons 

* Compare the (more or less f abnlons) accounts of the birth and infancy of 
Semlramifl (Diod. Sic. il. 4)->Cyrus (Herodot. i. 118)— Romnlns (Lir. i. 4)— 
Angnstns (Sueton. cap. 94). f Diod. Sic. i. 6. 
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of Abraham by Keturah.* (Gen. xxv. 2, 4.) Here Moaei 
was well received by Reuel or Raguel (Jethro), the priest of 
the country, to whom he became favourably known by the 
courtesy and courage which he displayed in protecting his 
daughters against some shepherds who attempted to hinder 
them from watering their father*s flock. One of these daughters, 
Zipporah (little bird), became the wife of Moses, by whom 
he nad two sons, Gershom (expulsion, or, a stran^r here), 
and Miezer (God the helper). Moses remained in Midian 
forty years (Acts vii. 30), engaged in keeping the flocks of 
his fatber-in-law. Some suppose that during this time he 
wrote the book of Genesis ; but this, of course, la only a con- 
jecture. 

And now the time had come (b. c. 1491) in which it pleased 
God to deliver the Israelites from their place of bondage, and to 
employ Moses as His chief instrument in that peat work ; — 
wim a view to the still further purpose of preserving the Jewish 
people, during a succession of ages, apart from the idolatry and 
superstition oi the other nations of the world, as the depositaries 
of true religion, the recipients and guardians of a progressive 
revelation, and the means of its eventual propagation, in its most 
perfect form, throughout the earth. In tracing the course of 
the Divine dispensations, we shall do well t<t observe that Joseph 
was a forerunner of Moses : in his age began that growth of 
Israel into a nation which had since been proceeding by the con- 
tinual augmentation o? numbers, and was now to be politically 
completed by the special interposition of Divine Providence, 
and by the ministry of that remarkable man whom God had 
raised up for this purpose. And as the evil jealousy of Joseph's 
brethren had led to the removal of Jacob into Egypt, so now 
the cruel tyranny of Pharaoh became the occasion of the de- 
parture of the Israelites, as a nation, from that country, and 
their establishment in the promised land. It is also worthy of 
remark that the position of Moses was, in some respects, higher, 
as his office was more arduous, than that of any of the patriarchs. 
They were called to receive, to believe, and to act upon the 
Divine covenant promises, for themselves, and in the way of in- 
fluential example : but Moses was a prophet, commissioned to 
impart the revelation which he received, and to excite the faith 
of others with regard to it; and, at the same time, he was a 
lawgiver, appointed to promulgate positive statutes and ordi- 
nances, the observance of which should be the work, or mani- 
festation^ of faith. This faith and its work had direct and 

* [The latter seems to be the more correct view.- Sec Smith's Did. ii. 35.'>, 
note.] 
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special relation to temporal promises; but the Mosaic Law was 
^signed by these yery means to effect a moral discipline, and 
to train up the people of God to the apprehension of higher 
benefits, the cultivation of a heavenly mind, and the practice 
of more spiritual obedience. 

Moses had, on one occasion, conducted his flock to Horeb, in 
Arabia Petraea (the peninsula of Sinai); and here ^the angel of 
the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst 
of a bush [probably, the wild accaia, Mimosa Nilotica, called 
by the natives Sumt or Sunt] ; and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 
and said Moses, Moses. And he said. Here am L And He 
said, Draw not nigh hither; put off thy shoes from off thy feet; 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. Moreover 
He said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face ; 
for he was afraid to look upon God.' (Exod. iii. 2-6.) Here, 
be it observed, we find the great link, or point of contact, 
between the patriai'chal and Mosaic dispensations. The Most 
High declares Himself as the God of Abraham, who first re- 
ceived the promise that in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed, whereby the original promise of the great 
Deliverer was limited to the line of his posterity (p. 21) — the 
God of IsaaCf who was pronoimced to be tne heir of tne promise, 
as distinguished from Ishmael and the other children of Abra- 
ham (pp. 27, 29) — and the God of Jacob, who, by the spirit of 
prophecy, singled out Judah, from among his brethren, as the 
patriarch from whom the promised Deliverer (Shiloh) should 
eventually come (p. 48). It was with special reference to the 
promises thus far already made that Goa gave His commission 
to Moses ; declaring that He had seen the oppression of the 
Israelites, that He nad heard their cry, and was come down 
to deliver them ; and adding, * Come now, therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth My people 
the children of Israel out of Egypt.' Moses, pleading his own 
incapacity, and afraid of the unbelief of the Israelites, sought 
to decline the mission :* but God gave him confidence — by the 
solemn promise of ultimate success, after which he, with the 
people, should worship Him upon the mountain (Horeb) where 
he then stood — by the declaration of His great name I AM, 

* Compare the cases of Samuel (I Sam. zri. 2)— Jonah (Jonah i. 3)— Jeremiah 
( Jer I. 6^. 
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the self-existest Jehovah or eternal Being, the God of his 
fathers— by the twofold miracle of turning his rod into a ser- 
pent, and then restoring it to its former shape, and of making 
nis hand leprous, and afterwards healing it — ^by assigning to 
him his brother Aaron as a spokesman — and by conferring 
upon him the power of working miracles, in confirmation of hia 
mission, hj the agency of that very rod which had already 
been so miraculously changed j a rod which may now perhaps 
be regarded as the token or instrument of his investiture with 
office. At the same time Moses was forewarned of the diffi- 
culties which he would encounter, arising from the obstinacy 
of Pharaoh. 

In obedience to the Divine command, Moses took leave of 
Jethro, and returned to the land of Goshen, being met on his 
way, near Horeb, by Aaron. On the arrival of the brothers 
among the Israelites, the commission given to Moses was publicly 
declared by Aaron ; and when the appointed signs had been 
wrought in the sight of the people, Moses was acknowledged as 
their Deliverer, sent and accredited by God. 

Moses and Aaron now went to Pharaoh, and demanded, upon 
the warrant of Divine authority, permission for the people to 
go three days' journey into the desert, in order to celebrate a 
saciifice to the Lord. By this message, God was pleased to 
make a revelation of His will to Pharaoh; wHile the very 
moderation of the request was adapted to make a refusal the 
more harsh and impious. The king, however, treated the 
message with contempt ; his tyrannical disposition, instead of 
being subdued, was aroused into more active and obstinate 
energy; and, having charged the leaders of the Israelites with a 
conapu'acy against the state by an attempt to defraud it of a 
portion of labour, he commanded that the burdens of the 
Hebrews should be increased, requiring that they should deliver 
the same tale * of bricks as heretofore, without receiving the 
uecessary supply of that straw, which, chopped into small pieces, 
was used in the manufacture of bricks, for the purpose of com- 
pacting the clay. Being now left to gather straw, or stubble, 
for themselves, while their overseers (Shoterim) were smarting 
under the rods of the Egyptian taskmasters,! the Israelites 

* Tale^ i.e. number to be told or counted. * And every shepherd tells his tale 
(i.e. cotints the number of hia sheep) Under the hawthorn in the dale.' — Milton, 
J^ Allegro. 

t The Egyptian practice of urging forward work by beating the labourers, is 
Rmply exhibited on the monuments of ancient Egypt :— « Even at present the 
rule of the stick is generally prevalent in many parts of the East. Blows are the 
ordinary means of punishment ; they are scarcely considered a degradationjthey 
oelong to the natural prerogatives of the superior ; and are the most obviofua 
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yielded to a spirit of discontent ag'ainst Moses and Aaron. This 
was a great trial of the faith of Moses^ who, in deep affliction, 
repaired to God by prayer; in answer to which lie received 
from the Most Hign a renewal of His late promise, by His great 
name Jehovah, together with a solemn repetition of the original 
covenant promise concerning the possession of Canaan. Still, 
however, the people were indisposed to listen to the encouraging 
assurances of Moses, a circumstance which led him, when re- 
quired by the Lord to repeat His message to Pharaoh, to meet 
tnat command with an expression of hesitation, aiising from a 
fear of failure. Encouraged, however, by an express command, 
attended with a promise, Moses and Aaron again appeared 
before the king,* and began that series of operations which 
involved a public conflict between the true God and the idols 
of Egypt. On this occasion Aaron's rod was miraculously 
turned mto a serpent ; but the Egyptian magicians having 
simulated this miracle by some feat of legerdemain, or having 
been supematurally enabled to perform an act substantially the 
same, Pharaoh resisted the evidence of Divine authority which 
had thus been given to him ; and, although Aaron's rod swal- 
lowed up those of the magicians, the king hardened his heart, 
and would not let Israel go. Hereupon, Moses was commis- 
sioned to work that series of miracles which are commonly 
called the Plagues of Egypt ; — ^plagues which extended to the 
whole nation, as a punishment of the national sin of holding 
the Israelites in a state of unjust and oppressive bondage. One 
of these plagues was made to follow each successive refusal on 
the part of Pharaoh, accompanied, as it sometimes was, by the 
breach of a promise which had been extorted from him in the 
hour of distress. In accordance with Divine warnings, the 
waters of the Nile were changed into blood, and all the 
fish destroyed ; — the land was filled with frogs ; — the dust of 
the earth was turned into lice, or (rather) gnats, upon the 
appearance of which the Egyptian magicians ceased the imita- 
tions which they had begun to practise j — the land and houses 
of the Egyptians were filled with flies, or (rather) beetles ; — 
all kinds of^ cattle were visited with a grievous murrain ; — the 
Egyptians^ including the magicians, were covered with boils, 

emblem of his mastership. Neither rank, nor learning, nor old age, can protect 
against the ruthless tyranny of the sticlc ; and not nnfreqnently are European 
travellers shocked by scenes of revolting barbarism committed publicly against 
venerable individuals for the slightest offences, after the despotic humour of 
Oriental masters.'— Kausch on Exod. v. 14. 

* The residence of the kings of Lower Egypt at this time, is usually supposed 
to have been at Memphis. But some suppose that it was at Zoan [see Psalm 
Ixxviii. 12, 43] or Tanis noar one of the eastern mouths of the Nile, in the Delta. 
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or ulcerous swellings ; — the land of Egypt was visited with a 
tremendous storm of hail, attended with thimder and lightning 
of unparalleled severity; — the face of the earth was covered 
with a consuming swarm of locusts ; — it was afterwards visited 
with a thick darkness of three days* duration ; — and, at length, 
God smote all the first-horn of the Egyptians with death. By 
the force of this last visitation, and after several insincere com- 
pliances with the demands of Moses and Aaron, Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians were constrained to let the people go. 

The miraculous character of these plagues of Egypt has been 
described by a modem writer, as ' unmistakably observable in 
the following points: 1. They take place at a time contrary to 
their usual occurrence ; 2. They happen within a space of a 
few months in rapid succession, whilst at least some of them are 
of very rare occurrence; 3. Their injurious character is in- 
finitely aggravated — as, for instance, by the first plague not only 
the water of the Nile was converted into blood, but also all its 
numerous fishes die ; 4. They occur at the time predicted by 
Moses, and at his command ; 6. They generally cease at his 
prayer ; and, 6. The Egyptians only are afflicted by them, 
ivhilst the Israelites are exempted from their calamitous effects. 

' That God inflicted ten successive plagues to break the king's 
contumacy, whilst He might have annihilated him with one 
mighty stroke, shows that God mercifully tried to convince and 
move the tyrant by less dangerous visitations, calculated merely 
to impress him with some idea of the imlimited means at His 
command ; and only when Pharaoh's obstinacy grew more and 
more inveterate, the number and formidable character of the 
plagues were increased. And, as in the hand of Providence, 
every event becomes a means to a higher aim, the miseries 
which befel Pharaoh, in consequence of his own obduracy, were 
at the same time intended by God to manifest to all the nations 
of the earth His supreme power, and to induce them to abandon 
their idolatrous worship, and to acknowledge His exclusive 
sovereignty.' * 

In recording those events of sacred history which occurred 
between the I)eluge and the Exodus, we have already taken 
some notice of the early Babylonian Empire (p. 16), and of the 
kingdom of Egypt (pp. 23, 60). Coriceming all other ancient 
history during this period, the notices which have come down 
to us are scanty and uncertain. This was, in fact, but the very 
dawn of the mythic or fabulous era of Greece and Italy. Greece 

• Kaliflch on Exodus vii, 13, 
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was probably inhabited by the Pelaagi and Hellenes, who came 
perhaps from Asia. Italy, having been at first inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes from some unknown period after the disper- 
sion of mankind, is said to have receivea its first colonists under 
(Enotrus and Peucetius (Arcadians), according to some, about 
the year B. c. 1680, i. e. about the time of the death of Jacob — 
but, according to others^ not until a century or two later. 

Elemkntary and Gexeral Questions. 

168. What led to the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt ? 

169. How were the Israelites employed during their period of slavery ? 

170. By what means did Pharaoh attempt to stop the increase of the Hebrew 

population ? 

171. Who were the father and mother— the brother and sister — of Moses ? 

172. Eelate the circumstances of his infancy and education. 

173. What was the occasion of the flight of Moses to Midian, and what was the 

result of his visit to that country ? 

174. Relate the circumstances of the call and mission of Moses. 

175. Where did Aaron meet Moses on his return to Goshen ? 

176. What demands did Moses and Aaron make in favour of the Israelites, and 

how did Pharaoh receive them ? 

177. Describe the increasing labour which Pharaoh afterwards imposed on the 

Israelites. 

178. Under these circumstances, how did the Israelites treat Moses and Aaron, 

and what course did Moses pursue in consequence of that treatment ? 

179. Hdate the further interview of Moses and Aaron with Pharaoh. 

180. Describe the ten Plagues, and their circumstances. 

181. What was the result of this contest ? 

ADDinoNAL Questions. 

182. Who were (probably) the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings ; and what was their 

date? 

183. What were the store cities, which the Israelites buUt for Pharaoh, and what 

their probable sites ? 

184. What were (precisely) the materials of the vessel in which Moses was pre- 

served, and the weeds among which it was laid ? 

185. Who were the Midianites, and what region did they occupy ? 

186. What was, generally speaking, the great design of God with reference to the 

Israelites ? 

187. Describe the nature of the oflBce and mission of Moses ; and point out the 

great link between the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. 

188. Explain the miraculous character of the Plagues of Egypt. 

189. How was God now dealing with the king and people of Egypt morally ? 

190. What do we know of common history during this period ? 

191. Give the meanings of — Jochebed—Amram— Miriam— Moses— (Jershom 

Eliezer. 

192. Give the dates of— the birth of Moses— his flight to Midian— his mission to 

Pharaoh. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Institution of the Passoveb.-— Departure op the Ifl- 

BAELITES PROM EgTPT. — PASSAGE OP THE ReD SbA. 

(Exodus zii. l.^xr. 21.) 

Some time before the departui'e of the Israelites from Egypt 
(B.C. 1491)* — ^perhaps in the interval between the ninth and 
tenth plagues, or during the three days' darkness which con- 
stituted the ninth^ while it was light in the land of Goshen — 
God prescribed to Hie people a solemn institution, to be ob- 
served for the first time in Egypt, and afterwards (in com- 
memoration of their deliverance) every year. The Israelites; 
through Moses, were commanded to take a lamb or kid t for 
every household, and to separate it from the rest of the flock, 
on the tenth day of the month Abib, afterwards (i. e. in the 
later period of Jewish histoir) called Nisan (viz. March — 
April), which month was now fixed as the first of the sacred or 
ecclesiastical year. The lamb or kid was to be a male, without 
blemish, not more than one year old. On the fourteenth day 
of the month, in the evening (literally, between the two even- 
ings ; i. e. according to the traditional interpretation, between 
the first evening, which began at the ninth hour, about three 
o'clock, and the second, which began at the eleventh hour, or 
five o'clock), the animal was to be killed, in such a manner as 
that none of its bones should be broken. Some of its blood was 
to be put in a basin, and to be sprinkled, with a bunch of 
hyssop, on the two side-posts and the upper door-post (or lintel) 
of the house in which the family was assembled.J The flesh 

* TTe find mention of the fleparture of the Israelites from Egypt, but with 
leTeral distortions and misrepresentations of the facts of the case, in Ljsimachus 
(ap. Joseph, cont. Apion. i. 34) ; Manetho (ap. Joseph, cont. Apion. i. 14-16, 
26-31) ; Chseremon of Alexandria (ap. Joseph, cont. Apion. i. 32) ; Diodor. Sic. 
Hist. i. 28 ; ib. Eclog. zxxiy, 1 ; ib. xl. 1 ; where he speaks of the Israelites as 
having been dismissed, with others, becanse they wonld not worship the gods of 
^ypt; and mentions— bnt with some confnsion of facts— their division into 
twelve tribes— the leadership of Moses, and the fact that he received a Divine 
revelation— the monotheism of the Jews, and their abhorrence of image- worship— 
the appointment of priests and sacrifices— the conquest and partition of Canaan— 
and the laws against the alienation of landed property. See also Tacitus, Hist. 
V. 2, 8 ; Justin, xxxvi. 2. Strabo (xvi. 2) relates a confused rumour in his day 
to the eSect that the ancestors of the Jews were Egyptians ; and says that the 
people with Moses quitted Egypt on account of their abhorrence of the prevalent 
idolatry. Diogenes Laertius, in his Lives of the Philosophers, prooem. vi., says, 
' Some report that the Jews were descended from the Egyptians.' 

t Jewish tradition afterwards fixed upon a lamb [almost] exclusively. 

i Afterwards t&e animal was slain before the altar of burnt-offering, and the 
blood was poured out by the priest at the foot of the altar ; Deut. xvi. 2, 6,.6. 
According to tlie terms of the institution, every Israelite was entitled to kiU the 
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was then to be roasted entire, and afterwards to be eaten with 
unleavened bread (symbolical of holiness or moral purity), and 
with bitter herbs (symbolical and commemorative of the 
affliction of Israel in Egypt). None of the flesh was to remain 
until the morning ; what the family could not eat was to be 
consumed by fire. It was also enjoined that the Israelites 
should eat the roasted flesh in haste, in the attire and posture 
of travellers, with their loins girt, their shoes on their feet, and 
their staff in their hand. And to the due observance of this 
institution God attached a promise that when the angel, ap- 
pointed to destroy the first-bom in Egypt, should see the blood 
sprinkled on the door-posts, he should pass over the houses dis-. 
tmguished by this mark. Hence the rite was called the 
Passover f or the Paschal festival {Heh. Pesach, from pasach, 
to pass over ; whence the Greek word pascha ; and thence 
* paschal,' of or belongiug to the Passover). It was appointed 
that, in future times, the commemorative festival should extend 
over a period of seven days, during which no leaven should be 
found m any of the Israelites' houses ; and hence the insti- 
tution was called also the Feast of Unleavened Bread. It was 
afterwards enacted, that on the sixteenth day of the month — 
i. e. on the second day of the festival — the first ripe ears of 
corn should be solemnly ofiered to the Lord, accompanied by a 
burnt ofiering, and a meat and drink ofiering ; * — which was the 
appointed signal for the commencement of the early harvest. 
(Lev. xxiii. 9-14.) 

The natural or agricultural feature of the Passover was alto- 
gether secondary to its historical and covenant significance. 
Under that higher point of view, this rite was regarded by the 
Jews as being not only a festival commemorative of deliverance 
or redemption from Egypt, but also as the token of the national 
covenant between God and Israel as a people ; while circum- 
cision continued to be the token of the covenant between God 
and each individual Israelite. And, in a still further sense, 
the paschal lamb and the observances connected with it, are 
expounded in the New Testament as typical (i.e. prophetically 
symbolical) of the sacrifice of Christ, and as emblematic of the 
Christian character. (See 1 Cor. v. 7, 8.) The analogy may- 
lamb, the whole people being regarded as a nation of priests. Subsequently, 
however, the office was executed only by Levites. [This does not appear to be 
correct. See Smith's Diet. ii. 714, where it is said : * Undoubtedly the usual 
practice was for the head of the family to slay his own lamb ; but on particular 
occasions (as in the great observances of the Passover by Hezekiah, Josiah, and 
Ezra) the slaughter of the lambs was committed to the Levites,' See aJsQ 
2 Chron. xzz. 17.] 

* These terms will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 
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be traced in yarious particulars : — 1. The animal chosen was a 
lamb ; and Christ'is the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world. (John i. 29 ; see also Rev. v. &c.) 2. The 
lamb was of the first year, in its prime ; and Christ was perfect 
in His human nature. 3. It was to be without blemish : and 
Christ was morally pure, ' a lamb without blemish, and without 
spot.' ' (1 Pet. i. ly.) 4. It was to be set apajrt four days 
before it was offered ; and Christ began His public ministry at 
a set time before His death (it has also been remarked that 
He made His solemn entry into Jerusalem four days before 
His crucifixion). 5. It was to be slain, and roasted with fire ; 
which points out the painful sufiferings of Christ. 0. Not a 
bone was to be broken; this was exactly fulfilled as to our 
blessed Lord. (John xix. 33-36.) 7. The blood was to be 
sprinkledj as well as shed ; and the merits of Christ's death 
must be applied to us in order that we may be benefited by 
them. 8. It was to be sprinkled on the door-posts; whicn 
some regard as intimating that we must profess Christ openly. 

9. It was the appointed means of preserving the Isi*aelltes 
from the destroying angel j and the blood of Christ, applied to 
the conscience, preserves from condemnation. (Rom. viii. 1.) 

10. None of the Israelites were to go out of their houses until 
the morning, but to remain within the doors, which were 
sprinkled with the blood of the lamb; and thus there is no 
safety for any, unless they abide in Christ. 11. The lamb was 
to be eaten; and we are to feed oa Christ by faith. (John 
vi. 53-65.) If we believe in Him, we shall receive from Him 
strength for our souls, as our bodies do from food ; and we shall 
delight ourselves in Him, as we naturally find pleasure in 
satisfying hunger and thirst. 12. The lamb was to be eaten 
with bitter herbs ; emblematic, perhaps, of repentance, or sig- 
nifying that it is a good thing for Christians to suffer with 
Christ. 13. It was also to be eaten with unleavened bread ; 
denoting sincerity and true holiness. (1 Cor. v. 7, 8.) 14. The 
Israelites were to stand, ready for their departure, while they 
ate the lamb ; and so, while we feed upon Christ by faith, we 
must be ready to forsake the world, and to leave all for Him. 
(Heb. xiii. 13, 14.) 15. The Passover was to be an ordinance 
for ever, to be repeated every year ; and so we must continually 
keep in mind Christ, and the benefits of His death. 

While the Israelites were eating the paschal lamb, according 
to the Divine command, the angel of the Lord slew the first- 
bom of the Egyptians, so that thiere w?is a great cry in Egypt, 
because there was not a house in which there was not one 
dead. And then, at length, Pharaoh and the Egyptians— 
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although, as the event proved, not yet really disposed to a 
hearty compliance with the will of the Most High, nor made 
truly willing to let go their grasp of the captive people — 
were, however, urgent for their immediate departure, and 
were even ready to load them with a store of raiment, and of 
^old and silver ornaments, which, in accordance with Divine 
mstructions, had been previously demanded * by the Hebrew 
women as gifts from their Egyptian neighbours. Without 
delay, the Israelites set out from Rameses, where they had 
been previously assembled by Moses, to the number of 600,000 
men of full age, besides women and children; altogether 
amounting, we may reckon, to about two millions and a half, to 
which was added a mixed multitude of camp-followers. This 
celebrated movement is called the Exodus^ a Greek word signi- 
fying departure] and it took place exactly 430 years after the 
arrival of Abraham in Canaan, and 215 after the settlement of 
Jacob and his family in Egypt.t The people carried with them 
an affecting memorial of that portion of their past history, in 
the bones of Joseph, which they now removed from Egypt, 
according to the injunction of the dying patriarch. 

From Rameses, Moses led the people to Succoth (tents, 
booths) — so called probably on account of the Israelitisk en- 
campment, or because it was ordinarily the iirst halting-place 
for ^vellers proceeding in that direction ; and here it is likely 
that the people were arranged in divisions, or some regular 
order for the future march. Here also Moses received Divine 
instructions for the solemn dedication of all the first-bom of 
the Israelites to God, to be redeemed at a certain price (see 
1 Cor. vi. 20) ; and, at the same time, it was appointed that 
the Israelites, in all future ages, should carefully instruct their 
children in the particulars of this wonderful deliverance from 
Egypt. 

* The word translated ' borrow, borrowed,' in Exodns xii. So, &c., is properly 
rendered ' ask, asked,' in Ps. ii. 8 ; 1 Sam. viii. 10. As to the custom itself, 
Kalisch quotes Tacitns, Oerm. sd. : ' On the departure of a guest, it is the 
custom to present him with whatever he may ask for ; and with the same free- 
dom a boon is desired in return. They are pleased with presents, but think no 
obligation incurred either when they give or when they receive.' The Egyptians 
had already received more than a sufficiezit return, in unpaid labour. 

t [The Hebrew text df Exod. zii. 40, says that ' the sojourning of the children 
of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years ;' but it is considered by most 
chronologers and commentators that this period includes also the sojourning of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in Canaan. This is in fact expressly stated in the 
Bamaritan text, and in the Septuagint translation, where we find * in the land 
of Egypt and in the land of Canaan,' And this is confirmed by GaL iii. 17. We 
know (from a comparison of Gen.*xii. 4 ; xxi. 6 ; xxv. 26 ; xlvii. 9) that 215 
years elapsed between the coming of Abraham into Canaan and the settlement of 
Jacob in Egypt ; so that 215 years remain for the actual sojourn in Egypt. For 
afull discussion of the matter, see Browne's Ordo Sceclorwn, ohap. vi., and Smith's 
Diet, i. 821, 322.] 
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Succoth lay^ probably^ at the distance of about a day's 
journey to the south-east of Rameses, the place of rendezvous ; 
not, as some suppose^ in a north-eastern direction^ as if Moses 
intended to take the direct route to Canaan, contrary to the 
communication which had been originally made to him by 
God (p. 54), in the course of which he had been told that he 
should conduct the people to Horeb, in the peninsula of Sinai. 
— The next encampment of the Israelites was at Etham (per- 
• haps an Egyptian word, meaning * border of the sea '), at the 
end of the Arabian Desert on the side of Egypt, near the head 
of the Gulf of Suez.*' Here God undertook the more inmie- 
diate direction of their movements, by going before them in a 
Pillar of Cloud by day, and a PiUar of Fire by night ; at the 
same time delivering an express order to Moses that they should 
turn towards the south ; t following the Egyptian or western 
coast of the Red Sea, and encamp at a place called Pi-hahiroth 
(consisting, as some suppose, of a range of high rocks; or, as 




Migdol (tower) and Baal-zepl 
(variously interpreted, lord of the hid treasure — lord of the 
watch-tower — ^place of Zephon, distinguished by the worship 
of Typhon), two strong Egyptian fortresses, and before them 
would be the sea. These localities cannot now be ascertained, 
and they have been the subject of various conjectures j but, at 
all events, the position of the Israelites at Pi-hahiroth (perhaps, 
Hdf, opening of caverns, or mouth of the pass or bay; or, 
Egypt, grassy places) was such that Pharaoh regarded them, 
when there, as shut in, and therefore as again within the reach 
of his power ; whereas, in truth, the Great Ruler of the uni- 
verse was now, as it were, drawing this impious monarch into 
a net for the purpose of his final overthrow. Pharaoh accord- 
ingly pursued the Israelites with a large force, including 600 
chosen chariots (probably of the royal guard — and all the 
chariots of Effypt, with captains over each), and overtook them 
at Pi-hahirotii. This situation of the Israelites was, humanly 
speaking, one of extreme peril ; and now, forgetting the miracles 
whicli had already been wrought on their behalf, and thinking 

* [It seems probable, however, that at the time of the Exodus the gulf ex- 
tended thirty or forty miles further northwards than it does at present, and that 
the Tpaaasge took place near the northernmost part of its ancient extension. In 
this case Etham must be placed considerably to the north of the present head of 
the gulf. See Smith's Did. iii. 1016.] 

t But some think they had already gone too far sonth, and were commanded 
to torn northwards, in which direction they were actually marching, with a 
Tiew to go round the head of the gulf, when the pursuit of the Egyptians rendered 
the pcMBage neoessary. 
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of their apparent danger more than of their invisible but 
almighty Deliverer, the people broke out into loud complaints 
against Moses as having led them out of Egypt only that they 
might die in the wilderness. Moses, however, encouraged the 
people to trust in their heavenly Guardian; from whom he 
received directions to advance toward the sea, with a promise 
that, upon the lifting up of his rod, the sea should be divided, 
so that the Israelites should pass through on dry land, and that 
the Egyptians, continuing their pursuit to the bed of the sea, 
should be overwhelmed by the returning waters. All this 
came to pass. The Israelites, believing the word of the Lord, 
followed Moses, in a night march, to the borders of the sea ; 
the Lord having removed the guiding pillar to the rear of their 
host, which had the effect of. enveloping the Egyptians in 
darkness, while light was supplied to the Israelites for assist- 
ance on their march. ' And Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea ; and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all that night, and made the sea dry land, and the 
waters were divided. And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground; and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their left/ * 
The Egyptians followed them ; but only, as the Lord had pro- 
raised, to their own destruction ; for, at the Divine command, 
Moses again stretched out his rod over the sea, ' and the waters 
returned, and covered the chariots and the horsemen, and all 

the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them 

Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea- 
shore.' (Exod. xiv. 21, 22, 28, 30.) Moses and the people 
then gave utterance to their feelings of wonder, joy, and 
thankfulness^ in a song of triumph — an inspired composition 
of surpassing sublimity, and remarkable also as being the 
oldest of its kind now extant. Miriam also conducted a strain 
of thanksgiving. 

This deliverance made a deep impression on the national 
mind of the Israelites themselves ; — it was long remembered 
with awe even by surrounding nations (Josh. ii. 9-11 ; 1 Sam. 
iv. 8) ; — and the people of God may rejoice in this stupendous 
proof of the fact that the Lord, in whom they trust, is able to 
deliver them from all enemies, and from all dangers. More 
than this. The Deliverance of Israel from Egypt and Pharaoh 

• This latter circumBtance, together with the declared interposition of the 
Deity, strongly marks the miraculous nature of this division of the sea, notwith- 
standing the employment of the wind as a natural agent. And thus the event la 
entirely distingfuished from such as those which occur in the history of Alex- 
ander the Great (Strabo, xiv. 3, § 9 ; Plutarch, Alex, xvii.), and Scipio Africanna 
(Liv. xxvi. 45). 
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appears to us as a type of our redemption from sin and Satan ; 
it was a work of peculiar difficulty — ^attended with the over- 
throw and judgment of the adversary — and directly effected 
by the power of God. Moses also, as the Deliverer, becomes a 
type of Christ our Hedeemer: he was raised up— at an 
appointed and predicted time — ^from among his brethren— and 
yet peculiarly of God. In all respects, indeed, Christ, as a son 
over His own house, was greater than Moses; especially in the 
last-mentioned particular, our Saviour being Himself, in the 
constitution of His person, divine. At the same time, in the 
Pillar of Fire and Cloud, we have, not only a symbol of God*s 
providential care, but a type of Christ — ^the brightness of the 
Father's glory— dwelling among His people — ^for their guid- 
ance and protection.* 

ELEMENTABT and QsNERAL QlTlBBrnONB. 

193. What was the Passover? When was it instltated ? 

194. Explain the meaning and origin of * Passover/ * Paschal.' 

195. Describe the appointed rites and ceremonies of this festival. 

196. Repeat 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

197. Explain the Passover as a type of Christ. 

198. What was the last and greatest of the plagues of Egypt, and what was its 

result? 

199. What is the meanhig of the word Exodus ? 

200. How long were the Israelites in Egypt ? 

201. Where did Moses assemble the people before they left Egypt ? 

202. What was the first station, or halting-place, on their jonmey ? 

203. What took place at that station ? 

204. What was the station next after Sncoofh ? 

205. Describe the passage of the Bed Sea, and its results. 

206. How did Moses and the people celebrate their deliverance ? 

Additional Queshons. 

207. What is meant by ' typical ' more than by ' symbolical ' ? 

208. DifftingniBh the symbolical and typical meanings of the Passover. 

209. How was the celebration of the Passover oozmected with agricnltnre, or the 

conxse of the natural year ? 

210. What was the number of the Israelites, men of full age, who quitted Egypt ? 

and what, therefore, the probable number of all the -people ? 

211. How did the Israelites obtain from the Egyptians raiment, gold, and silver? 

212. Explain Exod. xii. 40. 

213. What was the course of the Israelites from Etham ? 

214. Describe their position when nearly overtaken by Pharaoh. 

215. What circumstances plainly indicate the miraculous character of the paa* 

sage of the Red Sea by the Israelites ? 

216. For what is the Song of Moses remarkable ? 

217. Qive the meanings of— Succoth— Etham^Migdol— Baol-zephon— Pi-hahl- 

roth. 

218. Date the Exodus, B.C.— Describe its typical significance. 



Fairbaim, TvpoJogy of Scripfurt^ Mosaic PeHod, Part I. ch. U. Ui. iv. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

JOUBNET OP THE ISBAELITES FROM THE ReD SeA TO HOBEB. 

(Exod. XT. 22.— xviii.) 

The Israelites crossed the western arm of the Red Sea, now 
called the Gulf of Suez ; but the points of their line of march 
cannot now be precisely determined. The traditional passage 
lies between the mouth of a valley (Wady Tawarik), near the 
promontory foimed by Mount Atakah, on the Egyptian side, 
and a part of the eastern shore, near the place called the Wells 
of Moses, where the sea is about ten miles wide — a locality 
which some modem travellers regard as. undoubtedly the true 
one ; while others are of opinion that the real point of departure 
is to be found in the more immediate neighbourhood ol Suez, 
some miles to the north of Wady Tawarik, where the sea ex- 
tends only about three or four miles from shore to shore.* 
After their passage, the Israelites entered upon the lai'ge 
mountainous peninsula, embracing the greater part of Arabia 
Petraea, which lies in the angle formed by the two branches of 
the Red Sea, having Horeb and Sinai near its apex at the 
south, and bounded on the north^ at its base, by Canaan and 
part of Egypt. 

The part of this country which they first entered was the 
Wilderness of Shur. Hence they were conducted in a south- 
erly direction along the eastern coast of the Gulf; the Divine 
purpose being to detain them in the wilderness for a time, 
rather than to lead them, in their weak and undisciplined con- 
dition, to encounter the Philistines in battle with a view to the 
immediate possession of Canaan. When they reached their 
next place of encampment, called Marah (i. e. bitterness ; pro- 
bably, a spot now called the Well or Fountain Hawarah), they 
were excited to murmuring against Moses, on finding the waters 
so bitter as to be unfit for use. Moses, however, by Divine 
commandment, cast a certain tree into the waters, which were 
thus, by a miraculous exercise of power, made sweet ; and the 
Israelites were admonished henceforth to obey the voice of the 
Lord, and devoutly to regard Him as their healer. This first 
miracle after the passage of the Red Sea contrasts itself with 
the first plague of Egypt j in the latter case good water was 
rendered unfit for drinking, whereas at Marah bad water was 
made sweet. 

The next encampment was at Elim (the trees, the palm- 

* [For another ylew see note on p. 63.] 
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grove); a pleasant and fertile spot distinguished by twelve 
springs and seventy palm-trees, most probably either Wady 
Ghurundel or Wady Useit : and here the Israelites appear to 
have remained a considerable time. Proceeding on their 
journey, they afterwards encamped by the Red Sea (Num. 
xxxiii. 10), most probably on the plain at the mouth of the 
Wady Taiyibeh. After this, having continued the same course, 
they pitched their tents in the Wilderness of Sin. The place 
thus denominated in Scripture is probably the plain now called 
El-Murkhah (Stanley), or (Robinson) tne peat plain, begin- 
ning with El-Murkhah, and extending a considerame way along 
the coast (i. e. the east coast of the Gulf of Suez). Some, 
however, find the locality of Sin in the Wady (valley) Esh- 
Sheykh. 

And here we shall do well to take a brief general survey of 
the track of the Israelites while penetrating the ]peninsula. 
From Elim there are several routes to Mount Sinai : two of 
which especially lay claim to have been that traversed by the 
Israelites; namely — the line through the great plain which 
extends along the coast as far as Tur, with an entrance into the 
mountains through the Wady Hibran — and the central or 
inland line through the large Wadys (valleys) Shellal Mu- 
katteb (i. e. Written Valley, or Valley of Inscriptions, so called 
on account of its rocky sides being marked with a large number 
of inscriptions in characters now unknown*), Feiran, and Esh- 
Sheykh. Of these two routes, the latter appears, on the whole, 
to be most probably that by which Moses, or rather the pillar 
of fire and cloud, led the Israelites. Dr. Robinson says, ^ From 
their encampment at the mouth of Wady et Taiyibeh, the 
Israelites would necessarily advance into the great plain which, 
beginning near El-Murkhah, extends with a greater or less 
breadth almost to the extremity of the peninsula. In its 
broadest part, northward of Tur, it is called El-Ka'a. This 
desert plain, to which they would necessarily come, I take to 
be the desert of Sin, the next station mentioned in Scripture. 
From this plain they could enter the mountains at various 
points, either by the present nearer route through the Wadys 
Shellal and Mukatteb, or perhaps by the mouth of the Wady 
Feiran itself. Their approach to Sinai was probably along the 
upper part of this latter valley and Wady-esh-Sheik'h.' f Dean 
Stanley observes, * The central route, after leaving the plain of 
Murkhah, mounts by the successive stages of the Wady Shellal, 
the Nukb Badera, and the Wady Mukatteb, to the Wady 

• [Respecting these see Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, pp. 57-62.] 
t Biblicftl B^earches, vol. 1. sect. 9. 

F 2 
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Feiran, and its great mountain Serbal^ the pride of this cluster ;' 
and he g^ves it as his opinion that the Israelites most probably 
took this road.* 

At the Wilderness of Sin, the Israelites, finding that they 
were planging into a most desert countiy, began to apprehend 
a general scarcity of provisions ; and/ faithlessly unmindful of 
the resources of Divine Providence, they thought vdth regret 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured against Moses and 
Aaron as having led them av^ay from a land of plenty to die by 
famine in the vdldemess-t Moses, v^rho himself had displayed 
implicit faith in God by the very act of leading a vast host of 
people into a situation with the disadvantages of which he was 
already well acquiiinted, reproved the Israelites for their un- 
belief and discontent ; but at the same time declared himself 
commissioned to promise a prompt and ample supply of flesh 
and of bread — a promise which was confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the glory of the liord, and was speedily fulfiljfed by 
the arrival of quails,]: which came up and covered the camp 
in the evening, and by a fall of manna, which descended and 
lay round about the host every morning. Such was one of 
those great events which appear to have been necessary, in 
order to the efiectual training of the Israelites in habits of fkith 
and obedience — and thus to the formation of that spirit and 
temper which were requisite in order to the fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose concerning them. 

Manna was a small round substance, like coriander seed, 
with the taste of honey. When the Israelites first saw it, they 
exclaimed, Man-hu f What is this ? — whence it was called 
manna. According to Divine appointment, it was to be 
gathered and eaten every day ; but with a provision that none 
should be gathered on the Sabbath, and a promise that the 
wants of that sacred day should be met by the fall of a double 
supply on the sixth day. The miraculous nature of this food 
is manifest : it was regularly supplied during the whole forty 
years' journey in the vdldemess, and during this period it met 
the wants of three millions of persons j and, at the same time, 
the exact amount of the supply was remarkable, since, after 
the people had gathered as much as they could, some more and 
some less, the whole quantity was found upon measurement to 

* Sinai and Palestine, chap. i. part 1. 

t * £bn Ezra observes that a gradual Increase is observable In the discontent of 
the IsraeliteB : at Marah only a part of the people had mnrmnred, in Sin the 
-whole commnniiy ; at the former place a^nst Moses only, at the latter against 
both Moses and Aaron ; there only for water, here for all other necessaries also, 
as bread and meat.' — Kalisch on Exod, xvi, 2. 

t The qnail is a kind of partridge. 
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be precisely what was requisite accordinff to the settled average 
of an omer for eveiy man. Besides tnis, when some of the 
people distrustfully and disobediently retained a portion of one 
day s supply until the following morning, it bred worms and 
stank ; and when others went out on the Sabbath with a view 
to gather, contrary to the Divine injunction^ it was found that 
none had fallen ; while it was also discovered that the Sabbath 
portion, which remained from the sixth day*s supply^ was fresh 
and good. All these things were plain indications of the Divine 
willy and manifest results of the direct operation of Almi|^hty 
powder. God ordered an omer (i. e. perhaps about five pints) 
of tliis manna to be preserved in a vessel (probably, a wicker 
vessel, afterwards, a golden pot)^ as a memorial of the miracle 
to all succeeding generations; which Aaron eventually depo- 
sited before the Testimony, and which we shall consider more 
particularly in a subsequent portion of this history. As to 
ourselves, this miracle may well encourage us to pray in faith 
for the supply of our daily bread, or our necessary food ; and it 
is undoubtedly designed to carry our thoughts to that Saviour 
who is * the true bread from heaven,' * the bread of life ' (see 
John vi. 27-65) — that, in relation to the soul^ which manna 
was in relation to the body. 

Stilly however, the Israelites were not sufficiently convinced 
of the guardian care of Jehovah, nor had they learnt rightly to 
estimate that Almighty power by which Tie was able at all 
tunes, to help and deliver them. Having passed two more 
stations (Num. xxxiii. 12, 13)^ Dophkah and Alush (which 
cannot now be identified), they encamped at Rephidim — a spot 
not far from the Horeb group of mountains, supposed by some 
to be Wady Feiran (which, however, others determine to be 
too far west, while the Wady el Ledja is too near). Here, not 
finding the expected supply of water, the complaints ot the 
Israehtes against Moses rose to the height of a seditious tumult. 
The Lord then commanded Moses to go, accompanied by the 
elders of the people, to the mountainous region of Horeb, and 
there to smite with his rod a rock, on which the Lord promised 
to stand before him: and no sooner had Moses obeved the 
Diyine mandate than water gushed forth from the rockf and 
flowed in abundance to the camp at Rephidim * — a fact which 
the New Testament recognises as a lively emblem of the con- 
tinual supply of spiritual life and influence which the Saviour 
graciously imparts to His faithful people. (1 Cor. x. 4.) A 
rock, or rather a large fragment of rock, in a valley (El Ledja) 

* The Ustorj of fhis erent, distorted by tradition, is recorded by Tacitus, ffM, 

T. 8, 
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on the west of Sinai, is pointed out to travellers as the spot at 
which this event took place ; but there is nothing to verify the 
tradition — which, however, is of long standing, and obtains the 
assent of some visitors. On account of the provocation here 
offered to the Lord, and the confusion which prevailed, Moses 
called this place Massah (temptation, tempting, sc. of the 
Lord), and Meribah (contention, strife). 

While the people were encamped at Rephidim, they sus- 
tained an attack from the native inhabitants of the country, 
the Amalekites. These are generally regarded as descendants 
of Amalek, the son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 12, 16) ; while others infer from Gen. xiv. 7 that they 
existed as a nation long before the birth of the Edomite 
Amalek. Seeing the enemy approach, ^ Moses said unto 
Joshua,'^ Choose us out men, and go out, fight vnth Amalek : 
to-morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the rod of 
God in mine hand. So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, 
and fought with Amalek : and Moses, Aaron, and Hur (whom 
Josephus describes as the husband of Miriam, and identical 
with Hur,t the grandfather of Bezaleel), went up to the top of 
the hill. And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand 
(and so lifted up his rod ^ being, doubtless, at the same time, 
engaged in intercessory prayer), that Israel prevailed; and 
when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Moses' 
hands were heavy (i. e. he became weary of holding them up) ; 
and they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat thereon ; 
and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one 
side, and the other on the other side ', and his hands were steady 
until the going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited 
Amalek and his people with the edge of the sword. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, 
and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua j for I will utterly put out 
the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven. And Moses 
built an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi (the 
Lord my banner).' (Exod. xvii. 9-16 j see also Deut. xxv. 
17-19.) ^ We notice here grouped together,' says Dr. Kitto, 
* that hallowed combination of agencies which ought never to 
be separated — dependence upon Heaven, with the use of ap- 
pointed means. The rod in the hand of Moses, and the sword 
m that of Joshua ; the embattled host in the valley below, and 
the praying hand in the mount above — all were necessary in 

* This is the first mention of Joshua in the sacred history. He was the son of 
Knn, of the tribe of Ephraim. His name was originally (Nnm. zlii. 8) Oshea 
(i.e. salvation) ; bnt he was afterwards called by Moses, Jehoshna (i. e. salvatioa 
of the Lord). 

t [Ex. X3nd. 2.] 
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the Divine economy to the victory of Israel over his foes. So 
mast it be in our conflict with the Amalek which lies ambushed 

within^ to hinder our progress to the mount of Qod And 

if we are tempted at any time to faint in the discbarge of this 
duty^ or to find too little enjoyment in the exercise of this pri- 
vilege, let us take to ourselves all the encouragement derivable 
from the assured knowledge that He who marshals the conse- 
o^ted hosts, leads them to battle, and fights on thi^ir behalf, 
sustains another office equally important. He has ascended to 
the summit of the everlastmg hills, and is there employed in 
prevalent intercession for their success ; and we may well be 
consoled with the assurance that a greater than Moses is me- 
diating for us in the mount above ; and that His hand is never 
weary, His love never faint, His voice never silent.' * 

The Israelites, being nowt in the district of Horeb, were not 
far from the residence of Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, who 
paid a visit to the camp, bringing with him Zipporah, whom 
Moses had sent home at the commencement of his perilous im- 
dertaking, together with her two sons Gershom and Eliezer 
(p. 53). Moses recounted to his father-in-law the events 
which had befallen him since his departure from Midian ; and 
the latter united with Moses and the elders of Israel in a 
solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

Observing that the amount of business on the hands of Moses 
was too burdensome for one man, Jethro advised him to appoint 
a certain number of persons of approved piety and integrity, as 
heads of companies of ten, fifty, a hundred, and a thousand, 
with whom should be vested the decision of all minor causes, 
reserving to himself the judgment of weightier matters^ espe- 
cially those concerning religion. Moses acquiesced in this sug- 
gestion, and framed a constitution accordingly^. Afterwards he 
sought the assistance of a senate or council (synediium) of 
seventy elders (see chap, xxiii.) 

Elementary and General Questions. 

■ 

219. What part of the Bed Sea did the Israelites cross ? 

220. In what coimtry were they after their passage, and in what particular dis- 

trict? 

221. Why were they not condncted directly towards Canaan ? 

222. What took place at Marah ? 

223. Describe the station called Elim. 

224. What took place in the Wilderness of Sin ? 

* Daily Bible Dlnstrations, vol. ii. pp. 118, 120. 

t Borne snppoee that this incident occnired a little later, while the Israelites 
were encamped around Sinai, after the girlng of the Law ; which they deem to 
be the order of events indicated in Deut. i. 9-17. But the note of time in that 
passage refers to the whole period of the journeys of the children of Israoi, 
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325. Describe the miracnlous gift of Manna. 

226. What tratbe and lessons are conveyed to ns by the histoxy of the ]ICanna ? 

227. What miracle was wrought while the people were at Bephidim ? ' 

228. Describe the significance of this miracle.— Where is it explained ? 

229. What attack did the Isradites sustain at Bephidim - and with what result ? 

230. State some lessons to be derived from what Moses did during the battle with 

the Amalekites. 

231. Belate the incidents connected with the visit of Jethro to the camp of the 

Israelites. 

Additional Questions. 

282. Point out the probable line of the pass£^ through the Bed Sea. 
238. Describe the boundaries of the Peninsula of Sinai. 

234. Trace the probable route of the Israelites, and mention their several stations 

or encampments between the Bed Sea and Horeb. 

235. What are the probable localities of Marah— Elim— the Wilderness of Sin — 

and Bephidim? 

236. Who were the Amalekites ? 

237. Where is the first mixtion of Joshua in the Bible ? 

238. Describe that constitution of the tribes which Moses adopted at the sugges- 

tion of Jethro. 

239. Give the meanings of— Marah— Elim— Manna— Massah—Meribah-— Joshua 

— Jehovah-nissi. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



HoBEB AND Sinai. — The Ten Commandments. — Fubtheb 

Deliveet op the Law. 

(Ezod. ziz. — zxxi.) 

The Israelites arrived at Horeb on the first day of the third 
month (Sivan); at the expiration of about forty-nve days after 
their departure from Egypt, and they remained at this encamp- 
ment a little more than eleven months ; — a most momentous 
period of their history, during which it pleased God to make 
to them St special declaration of His will, confirming His cove- 
nant with them as the descendants of Abraham, and solemnly 
announcing the terms and limitations which He now prescribed 
to them in their national capacity, and as His peculiar people. 

The peninsula of Sinai contains several ranges of mountains or 
lofty rocks, intersected by valleys and deep gorges. The moun- 
tain near which the Israelites were now stationed forms one of 
those ridges, about three miles in length, running nearly from 
north to south, and distiuguished by two heights or peaks, at 
either end ; the one, to the north, being called Horeb (proper), 
and the oilier, to the south, bearing the name of Sinai (now 
Jebel Mousa, i. e. Mount of Mosetj) ; while the whole region 
took its denomination either from Horeb alone, or perhaps 
sometimes from one of these summits, and sometimes from the 
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^ other. (Compare Exod. xix. 11, &c., with Deut L 6, iy. 10, 
' 15, T. 2, zviii. 16.) The southem and more elevated summit 

has been traditionally, regarded as the scene of the delivery of 
^ the Law; which is now, however, assigned by Dr. Robinson 
and others to the northern and lower summit Horeb, and espe- 
cially to that projecting point of Horeb called Ras Sasafeh, 
which overlooks a tolerably spacious plain formed by the junc- 
tion of the two valleys Wady Er-Kahah and "VVady Esh- 
Sheykh, where it is supposed that the people were encamped. 
Deao Stanley, who concurs in this view, yet thinks it possible 
that the spot may have been at the end of the mountain range 
Fureia, now called Jebel Sena, opposite Horeb^ and forming 
the other (northern) side of the plain ; a spot, it may be ob- 
served, which might have been nearly surrounded by the people 
who could have been assembled, for the most part, only in front 
of Horeb. Some persons, however, still entertain the idea that 
Moses stood on the southem peak, Sinai, while the people were 
gathered together in a valley ( Wady Sebayeh) in front (viz. to 
the south) of it. But this valley is small and narrow ; and it 
18 difficult to avoid concurring in the views of Dr. Robinson 
and Dean Stanley, that the Israelite encampment lay in the 
valleys to the north of Horeb. Perhaps when Moses was called 
up into the mount to meet God, and especially during the long 
periods of forty days, it was to the recesses or height of Sinai 
that he was sunmioned ; and he probably descended thence to 
the lower summit (Horeb), and stood on Has Sasafeh, when 
he addressed the people ; so that the Law was delivered to 
Moses on Sinai, and to the people from Horeb. At all events, 
the Wadys Er-Rahah and Esh-Sheykh, with the plain formed 
ty their confluence, appear to be the only ground m the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai on which a multitude of people can be sup- 
posed to have pitched their tents. 

Such then was, probably, the spot which the Most High se- 
lected as the scene of His great communication on the present 
occasion. It was somewhere in this region, if not at this very 
place^ that the Lord had formerly (p. 54) appeared to Moses 
lu a name of fire out of the midst of a bush ; He now comes 
down in fire on the mountain, as a manifestation of His more 
immediate presence to the assembled people. The following is, 
111 brief, the history of this great event. 

In the first place, Moses went up unto God, and the Lord 
^ed unto him out of the mount, charging him to remind the 
people of all the wonderful works which had been wrought in 
theur favour, and announcing his purpose of giving them a law, 
to which He required their obedience, with the promise of 
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making- them a peculiar treasure unto Himself above all people 
— a kingdom of pnests and a holy nation — so that they should 
be taken imder His special protection, and distinguished by 
singular honour.* The people promised obedience; and Moses, 
having reported this promise to God, was sent back to them 
with mstructions to sanctify themselves, and to wash their 
clothes, expecting on the third day to witness a glorious mani- 
festation of the Divine presence on the mountain ; bounds also 
were to be set round the base of the mountain', beyond which 
none should be permitted to pass, under penalty of death. 
^ And it came to pass on the third day, in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 
all the people that were in the camp tremblea. And Moses 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God ; 
and they stood at the nether part of the mount. And Mount 
Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended f 
upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
01 a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the voice of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.' 
(Exod. xix. 16-19 J comp. Heb. xii. 18-26.) This voice sum- 
moned Moses to go up to the top of the mount, accompanied by 
Aaron, while the people remained at the prescribed distance. 
It appears that Moses alone ' drew near imto the thick dark- 
ness where God was,* or entered the borders of the cloud, which 
was the more immediate token of the Divine presence. 

Under these solemn circumstances, God began to make the 

* • If Minos, the legislator of the Cretans, pretended to have, every nine years, 
c mmtmions with Jnpiter in a cavern ; if Lycnrgns, the legislator of the Laoe- 
dseinonians, rsised his inflnence by an oracle of Apollo; and Nnma, Home's 
second king, supported his anthority by a feigned interconrsa with the nymph 
Egeria, who, he said, instructed him in a grotto near his fountain ; if Zamolzis, 
the lawgiver of the Getae, ascribed his wisdom to Vesta ; and Odin carried con- 
stantly with him the embalmed head of Mimer, to whom he imputed oracular 
inspirations ; if Manko-Kap^ spread the belief that he descended from the sun 
in order to enlighten the people of Peru ; and Mohammed listened to the wisdom 
which his dove whispered in his ear, as Sertorius, in Lusitania, followed the secret 
su^estions of his hind ; all these extraordinary men understood well that a cer- 
tain Divine authority was required to diffuse new systems and new ideas among 
whole nations, and to make them act in accordance therewith. What those men 
effected very imperfectly, by more or less gross illusions, was executed by God, 
whom the whole of nature obeys, in a manifest and awful manner, by perpetoally- 
continued wonders, witnessed by a whole nektian.'—StoUber^s History of Religion 
(ii. p. 58), quoted by Kausch on Exod. xix. 6. 

t How far more sublime, and more worthy of Deity, are the facts of Scripture, 
than the fictions of Heathen mythology I The Indian mountain Mera, and the 
Greek Olympus, were regarded as the thrones of their earthly and fictitiott divl- 
nities ; but the true God, the Most High, manifested Himself by coming down to 
Mount Sinai. 
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promised revelation^ by uttering the Ten Commandmento: 
thus proclaiming or recapitulating that moral law which He had 
already written on the human conscience, together with that 
institution of the Sabbath, which, having been announced to 
Adam in Paradise, had thus taken its place amonff the primitive 
disclosures of God*s will to man. — The Fibst CoiacAirDimrTi 
impljing the existence and personality of God, openly pro- 
clauns His Unity ^ and caUs for monotheistic worship, to the 
exclusion of polytheism. — The Second, by prohibiting idolatry. 
declares the Spirituality of God ; and also calls for spiritual 
worship, by the promise of reward to those who love God, and 
by the threatening of punishment to those who hate (L e. who 
do not love) HinL It says, as it were, ^ God is a Spirit, and 
tiiey that worship ELim must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.' — The Thibd involves a proclamation of the Greatness, 
Majesty, and HoUness of God. The declaration of the Divine 
Holine8», which has its foundation lA truth, is especially 
emphatic when the commandment is regarded as a pronibition 
of perjury. — ^Thb Foubth provides a great means of that per- 
sonal spiritual holiness, wmch has already been required ; by 
setting apart a time for the constant hallowing of that name 
the glories of which have been proclaimed. In the Fifth, we 
find — a call to the first practical development of the fear and 
love of God — a prescribed bond of union between the love of 
Grod and the love of our neighbour — a provision for the foun- 
dation and maintenance of social order,* and (in those words, 
J and thy mother ') for the elevation of woman to her true rank 
in the social state. This commandment, like the first four, has 
an express reference to the Lord our God ; and carries forward 
that reference to those remaining social laws which, in fact, 
rest upon it as their foundation. These laws occur in the fol- 
lowing order and connection: — The Sixth makes provision 
for the security of human life j a security which is the first 
necessity of social well-being. (Life is the gift of God.) — The 
Seventh guards that which is next iti importance to life itself 
~-the sacred institution of marriage, which is the foundation of 
the family, the nursery of the religious principle, the seat of 
that filial love, or, as it is often ciuled, filial piety, which has 
already been described as the connecting link between our love 
to God and our love to man. (Marriage is an ordinance of 
Crod.) — ^The Eighth secures the possession of property, which 

* ' For the family is the basis of society ; and tlie parents axe tlie centre of the 
family. The disoi^ganisation of family life in a state is the surest and most me- 
«i>choly symptom of its decay ; the disobedient son wiU be a faithless hnsband, 
BB he 19111 midonbtedly prove an nnpatriotic citizen, an mitrnstworthy friend, 
uul an imdnttfal man.'— SIausch. 
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may be regarded as the next in importance to the family 
relation. Human legislators ought not to forget that safety to 
property is a consideration inferior only to security to life, and 
the sanctity of marriage. (Property, os well as life and the 
family, have reference to God ; each possessor being only God's 
steward, Lev. xxv. 23.) — ^Thb Ninth is designed as a fence 
round a man's reputation, or good name ; which is, in fact, a 
valuable kind of property. (Here, also, is a reference to God ; 
for calumny and slander are subtle sins ; and a conscientious 
abstinence from these implies a recognition of the presence and 
authority of the Holy One.)— The Tenth is directed against 
the inward source and root of all those sins against our 
neighbour which have already been forbidden. (Prohibition 
of spiritual sin, open only to the eye of God.) — Hence it may 
be perceived that all these commandments are, strictly speak- 
ing, moral ; they are all concerned with man's relation to God. 
(See Lev. vi. 1-7.) And it may also be observed that all the 
civil and ceremonial regulations of the Mosaic institutes have 
reference to some one or more of these fundamental moral laws. 
So that the whole Mosaic economy hos regard to the duties of 
a spiritual and holy life. 

The next part of the Divine revelation delivered to Moses, 
consisted of a code of civil laws ; together with the general 
appointment of three annual festivals, to be accompanied by the 
ottering of sacrifice ; the whole being enforced by a promise of 
the Divine presence and protection, to result in the conquest of 
Canaan in case of obedience. ' Behold, I send an Angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice ; 
provoke him not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions ; 
for My Name is in him.' (Exod. xxiii. 20, 21.) 

The universal moral law having been thus rehearsed, and a 
civU code having been prescribed to the Israelites as a special 
people, God proceeded to give directions respecting the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, and the appointment of its minister- 
ing priests ; thus laying the foundation of the religious institutions 
of the nation which He had selected for the preservation of His 
worship amon<^ mankind, and from which should eventualiy 
arise that Messiah to whom these ceremonial institutions were 
made to point. On this occasion, when God called Moses up 
into the mountain. He commanded him to bring with him to a 
certain point, but not into His more immediate presence, Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel. They 
all accordingly went up ; ' And they saw the God of Israel 
[i. e. the visible manifestation of ma glory] ; and there was 
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under His feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and 
as it were the body of heaven in his clearness. And upon the 
nobles of the children of Israel He laid not His hand [so. to 
injure them ; He did not punish them for having come beyond 
the bounds at the foot of the mountain, because they came in 
obedience to a special command] : also they saw God, and did 
eat and drink.' (Exod. xziv. 10, 11.) Moaes then dismissed 
all bis companions, except Joshua ; and, having committed for 
a time the government of the people to Aaron and Hur, he 
'went up into the mount; ana a cloud covered the mount. 
And the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and the 
cloud covered, it six days ; and the seventh day He called unto 
Moses out of the midst of the cloud. And the sight of the 
glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of Israel. And Moses went 
into the midst of the cloud, and gat him up into the mount. 
And Moses was in the mount forty days and forty niehts.' 
(Exod. xxiv. 15-18.) During these forty days, the Lortt de- 
livered to His servant a series of instructions concerning the 
Tabernacle and its services, or the place and ministers of reli- 
gious worship. Further particulars concerning these rites and 
ceremonies were afterwards communicated to Moses from time 
^ time ; and are recorded in the latter part of the Book of 
Exodus, and in Leviticus. 

Concerning these civil and ceremonial laws more will be said 
bereafter. But it may be here remarked that the portion of 
Exodus which has now been surveyed (especially chapters xix. 
Mid xxiv.) makes it evident that, antecedently to the delivery of 
tbe ceremonial law on the mount, the people of Israel practised 
various religious observances which may be regarded as the 
rudiments of those which were afterwards established in a 
more perfect form. They had altars (Exod. xxiv. 4), priests 
(Exod. xix. 22, 24), and sacrifices (burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings ; Exod. xxiv. 6) ; and they were accustomed to ablu- 
^ons (Exod. xix. 10, 14) and to the sprinkling of blood. (Exod. 
ttiv. a-8.) 

^t is also worthy of note that God appointed two men, 
i^zaleel and Aholiab, to superintend the construction of the 
Tabernacle, and the preparation of its furniture ; endowing 
tbem with the gift of appropriate skilj and ability for the work. 
(Exod. xxxi. 1-11, XXXV. 30-55.) • 

^*AIl^on is made to Mosee and the Mosaic Institntes by Tacitus, Hist, r. 4, 5. 
•thorns Sicnlns speaks of Moses as haying referred the origin of his laws to a 
Rod called Jao, Hist. i. 94. In other ancient writers we find frequent oUnaion to 
tbe manners and cnstoms of the Jews : — namely, to the Sabbath, Ovid, Dc Art. 
■*"».!. 78; Plutarch, Symp. ir. 6, 2; Suetonius, Octavian, 76; Seneca, Ep. 96 ; 
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Elbmkktabt akd General QuEsmoxs. 

240. How long was it before the Israelites reached Horeb after their departnre 

from Egypt? 

241. How long did they remain there ? For what purpose ? 

242. What preliminary instmctions did God giye to Moses ? 

243. Describe the manifestation of the Divine Fresenoe to Moses and the people. 

244. What was the snbject of the first reydatlon of God to Moses ? 

245. Bepeat the Ten Commandments. 

246. What part of the rerelation followed the delivery of the Moral Law ? 

247. Whom did Moses take with him a part of the way np the mount, previously 

to his first sojourn of forty days ? And what did they see ? 

248. To whom did he entrust the government of the people during his absence ? 

249. What revelation did Moses receive during the first forty days' stay on the 

mount? 

250. To what work were Bezaleel and Aholiab appointed ; and how were they 

qualified for it ? 

ADDrnoNAL Questions. 

251. Describe the situation of Horeb and Sinai, and the probable scene of the de- 

livery of tiie Law. 

252. Explain the theological and moral force, and the relative bearings, of each 

of the Ten Commandments. 

253. What place have these moral precepts in the Mosaic economy ? 

254. State some religious ceremonies which were in use among the Jews before 

the giving of the Law on Sinai. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TnE GoLDEK Calf. — Moses a second time in the Mount. 

(Ezod. xxxii,— 3d.— Lev. viii. 1.— x. 11.) 

In the course of the forty days during which Moses was de- 
tained in the higher recesses of Sinai^ engaged in receiving the 
Divine revelation of the civil and ceremonial laws, the people 
became impatient of his absence^ and at length, under the im- 
pression that their great earthly leader was lost or destroyed, 
their idolatrous propensities gathered strength, and they assailea 
Aaron with the clamorous demand. ' Up, make us gods which 
shall go before us.' In reply to this demand, Aaron required 
their golden ear-rings, as necessary for the fabrication of the 

Hor. Sat. L 9, 69 ;— to Jewieih circumcision Hor. Sat. i. 9, 70 ; Martial, vii. 80 ;— 
to their ezclusiveness, and especially thdr abstinence from certain kinds of food, 
Diodor. Sic. Eelog. xzxiv.; Plutarch, Sifmp. iv. 4, 4, and v. 1, 2; Seneca, Ep, 
cviii. 2.— Horace also mentions the Jews, Sat. i. 4, 148 ; i. 5, 100 ;— Plutarch refera 
to the Levites by name, Symp. iv. 6, 2 ; to the dress of the High Priest, Stfmp. iv. 
6, 2 ; and to the Feast of Tabernacles, t6. ; — Juvenal makes various sarcastic 
aUusiona to Jewish customs. Sat. iii. 18-16 ; vl. 542-547, xiv. 96-106 ;— Pliny 
the Elder speaks of Palaestina and Judsea, //. JV. v. 13 ; of the Jews (Judaea gens, 
Judsei), ff. N. xiii. 4, xxi. 18; of the Jews and Moses, H. N. xxx.— Tacitus, 
xeoording the siege of Jerusalem, speaks of the wealth of the Tonple, Hist, v. 8. 
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image; perhaps deaigiimg, by the mention of this costly offering^ 
either to divert the people from their purpose^ or, at least, to 
gain time. But superstition is often lavish, and heedless of 
expense : in this case the ear-rings were freely given ; and 
Auon, yielding perhaps to the fear of man, made a molten calf 
(probably, an image overlaid with gold), built an altar before 
i^ and proclaimed a feast (called a feast to the Lord) on the 
following day. It has been supposed by some that this calf was 
the image of a well-known Egyptian idol (Apis, or Mnevis) ; 
but others think it imlikely tnat the Israelites would have 
adopted an idolatrous rite from the customs of a people who 
haa, until lately, been their oppressors; and to them it appears 
more likely that the golden cuf was designed as a representa- 
tion of Jehovah, in some form considered to be appropriate to 
l^e purpose. At all events, it has been thought, the aesign of 
Aaron, if not of the people themselves, was at least more or less 
to connect the service of Jehovah with the worship offered to 
the idol. But, be these things as they may, certain it is that 
Aaron subsequently offered to Moses but a poor excuse for his 
share in the transaction — and that, however disguised, the 
worship of this idol was really idolatrous, and was denounced 
as such by the great Searcher of Hearts, and King of Israel. 
The Lord made Imown to Moses what had occurred, and de- 
clared His anger against the people ; but, at the intercession of 
Moses, He refrained from destroying them. 

The term of forty daj>3 had now expired ; and Moses was 
sent down to the people, bearing in his hands two tables of 
ftone, which had been delivered to him during his late sojourn 
^ the mount, engraved by the finger of God with those Ten 
Commandments which, on the former occasion, had been but 
orally pronounced. Joshua, the minister of Moses, who had 
remained at a distance from the summit, awaiting the return of 
^ master, now met him with the intelligence that he heard a 
sound of war in the camp.* Moses, however, knew too well 
^e occasion of the shout; and,«proceeding directly towards the 
camp, he first threw down, and broke in pieces, the two tables 
of stone; then he 'took the calf which they had made and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it upon 
the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it j* and 

* This incident assuredly tells mnch in f avonr of the supposition that Moses 
^ retired to the heights of Sinai (Jebel Monsa). Joshna may haye waited for 
°^> between Sinai and Horeb, at a spot where he may have heard an indistinct 
Bound of the shouts of a large multitude. [But the statement in the text does 
pot appear to be fully borne out by Exod. xxxii. 17, which seems rather to Imply 
that the shouts were t^rst heard after Moses had rejoined Joshua, and when they 
^ere descending the mountain together.] 
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afterwaJrds, under Divine direction, caused about three thou- 
sand of the idolaters to be put to death by the tribe of Levi, 
whose zeal on this occasion was rewarded by their being set 
apart for the service of the sanctuary. On the next day, he 
made a solemn supplication for the pardon of their great 
national sin ; and received a commission to lead the people 
forward towards the place of their destination. This command, 
however, was accompanied with an intimation that the Lord 
would withdraw from the people His own more immediate 
presence, and would send an angel before them as His substi- 
tute. This intelligence was received, as well it might be, 
with mourning; and, in token of humiliation, the people 
stripped themselves of their ornaments. At the same time, 
Moses took his tent, which doubtless had already possessed a 
public character, and removed it from the midst of the people 
to a place without the camp, calling it the Tent of Meeting ; 
which he probably designed as a significant act, denoting the 
distance between God and man occasioned by sin. Here again 
the cloudy pillar descended, and the Lord talked with Moses, 
< face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.' Encouraged 
by this gracious condescension, Moses offered up an earnest 
prayer, partly for the people, and partly for himself — a prayer 
which we may regard as shadowing forth, in an eminent 
degree, the intercession of Christ. For the people, Moses 
entreated the continuance of the Divine presence, and received 
that cheering promise, * My presence shall go with thee, and I 
will give thee rest.' For himself, Moses said, ' I beseech Thee, 
show me Thy glory ;' in reply to which the Lord declared 
that it was impossible for any man to see His face (or the full 
eiFulgence of His glorious nature), and live ; but. He added, 
*it shall come to pass, while My glory passeth by, that I will 
put thee in a clift of the rock, and will cover thee with My 
nand, while I pass by; and I will take away Mine hand, and 
thou shalt see My back parts ; but My face shall not be seen.' 
(Exod. xxxiii. 22, 23.) At the same time, the Lord com- 
manded Moses to hew two tables of stone, like the first, and to 
bring them up with him in the morning, when he should again 
present himself before the Lord at the top of the mountain. 
Accordingly, on the following morning, Moses took the two 
tables of stone, and repaired to the sacred summit. Here 
ensued, in the first place, a solemn pronunciation of the name 
of the Lord (Exod. xxxiv, 6, 7), by which Moses was permitted 
to hear an express declaration of the Divine goodness, although 
he was not able to behold a full display of the Divine glory ; 
and this proclamation was followed by a lowly supplication on 
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the part of Moses, entreating pardon for the people's ain, and 
the continuance of the Divine lavour towards them. In answer 
to this prayer, the Lord gracioufllj renewed His covenant with 
the people; insisting especially upon their resisting future 
temptation to idolatry, such as would arise from their contact 
with the people of Canaan, and upon the ohservance of certain 
portions of the law which had recently been delivered. ' And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these words ; for after 
the tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee 
and with Israel. And he was there with the Lord forty days 
and forty nights ; he did neither eat bread nor drink water. 
And He (God) wrote upon the tables the words of the cove- 
nant, the Ten Commandments.' Here was the great seal of 
pardon, or proof that God had forgiven the trespass of the 
people; just as now His writing the law upon the heart by the 
Hohr Spirit is the broad seal and proof of our restoration to 
Divine favour^ or the acceptance of our persons for the Be- 
deemer's sake. 

When Moses returned from this second sojourn of forty days 
on the summit of the mount, he found no idol among the people ; 
the chastisement which they had suffered had produced its de- 
signed effect, and the Israelites had remained firm in their 
allegiance to their Divine King. On this occasion, it was 
observed that the skin of Moses* face shone with a remarkable 
splendour, which was, doubtless, a reflex of the Divine glory. 
So great, indeed, was the lustre of his countenance that Aaron 
and the people were at first afraid to approach him ; but, at 
length, encourao^ed by his summons, they came so near as to 
receive from him the instructions with which he had been 
charged. 'And till [or rather, and when] Moses had done 
speaking with them, he put a veil on his face ' (Exod. xxxiv. 
33), which he laid aside whenever he went in before the Lord, 
to speak with Him, and resumed on his return. This veil 
was used, according to a learned .Jewish expositor (Dr. Kalisch), 
' evidently as a symbol of deep and undivided reflection, such 
as behoved him who had been deemed worthy to experience 
the awful splendour of the Almighty/ But although, as might 
have been the case, the veil served this purpose, we have the 
warrant of inspired authority for saying that it also served 
another end still higher. We read in 2 Cor. iii. 13, that 
' Moses . . . put a veil over his face that the children of Israel 
could not steadfastly look to the end of that which is abolished ; * 
or, as Dean Alford translates the passage, * Moses placed a veil 
on his face, in order that the sons of firael might not look on 
the termination of the transitory,' 'Moses spoke to them," 

Qt 
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adds the samef expositor^ ' loithout the veil, with his face shining 
and glorified ; when he had done speaking f he placed the veil on 
his face; and that, not because they were afraid to look on 
him, but that they might not look on the end, or the fading, 
of that transitory glory ; that they might only see it as long as 
it was the credential of his ministry, and then it might be 
withdrawn from their eyes .... The narrative in Exodus 
... implies that the bnghtness of Moses' face had place, not 
on that one occasion only, but throughout his whole ministry 
between the Lord and the people. When he ceased speaking 
to them, he put on the veil ; but whensoever he went in before 
the Lord to speak to Him, the veil was removed till he came 
out, and had spoken to the Israelites all that the Lord had 
commanded him, during which speaking they saw that his face 
shone, and after which speaking he again put on the veil. So 
that the veil was the symbol of concealment and transitoriness : 
the part revealed they might see ; beyond that they could not ; 
the ministry was a broken, interrupted one, but its end was 
wrapped in obscurity.' 

After these things, Moses proceeded to recite to the people 
the Divine instructions which he had received concerning the 
structure and furniture of the Tabernacle. Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, who had been divinely designated and qualified for 
the construction of the sacred edifice, immediately entered upon 
the execution of the work ; which was amply supported on the 
pairt of the people by voluntary contributions of materials. At 
length, on tne first day of the second year after the departure 
from Eg3rpt, the Tabernacle was reared, and Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated to the priesthood. The first solemn act 
of Aaron was that of making an offering for himself and for 
the people ; and on this signal occasion 'there came a fire out 
from before the Lord, and consumed the burnt offering and the 
fat J which when all the people saw, they shouted, and fell on their 
faces.' (Lev. ix. 24.) This fire was rightly esteemed sacred ; 
and it was provided that it should be perpetually maintained 
(Lev. vi. 13), for the purpose of offering sacrifice and burning 
incense, distmct from all other, or common fire. Not long 
afterwards, two of the sons of Aaron — ^Nadab and Abihu — 
wantonly presumed to bum incense with common, or ' strange ' 
fire ; ' and there went out fire from the Lord and devoured them ; 
and they died before the Lord.' Aaron submitted to this 
chastisement with reverent silence ; and he and his surviving 
sons were forbidden by Moses to show any signs of mourning. 
It has been thought that this profane act was committed under 
the infiuence of intoxication ; since the record of it is imme- 
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diatelj followed by a statute prohibiting to the' prieets the use 
of wine or strong drink; whenever called to oniciate in the 
Tabernacle. 

ELEMXNTjLBT ASD GEKXBAL QnXSTZONS. 

us, Howwas Moees employed during his first forty days' absence on the moont ? 
316. What took place in the camp at that time? Belate the portlcQlan of this 
transaction, 

257. Describe the conduct of Moses on this occasion. How did it succeed ? 

258. What occurred to Hoses during his second sojourn of forty days on the 

mount? 

259. What did God do in token of His pardon of the people's sin ? 

260. At what time was the Tabernacle c<nnplete, to that Its appointed serrices 

began? 

261. What was the first solemn act of Aaron after his consecration, and with 

what result ? 

262. ]{entl(m the sin of Nadab and Abihu, and their punishment. 

ADDrnoNAL QXTESnOKS. 

263. What were possibly, according to the best interpretation, the views and 

intentions of the Israelites in the matter of the golden caJf ? 

264. What were the results of this act of idolatry ? 

265. Bepeat Exodus xxxir. 6, 7. 

366. Give the exact history of the Yeil of Moees. What is its symbolical import ? 
Bead correctly Exodus xzxIt. 33. Bepeat and eiq;>laln 2 Cor. iii. 18. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The Theocbact. — Civil Laws. 

In order to a correct understanding of the Mosaic Institutes^ 
in themselves and in their relation to each other^ we must 
always hear in mind the fact that the cohstitution which Moses 
was commissioned to estahlish was, in the full and best sense 
of the expression, a Theocracy — i.e. a government in which 
the Lord Himself was acknowledged as King, or Head of the 
whole body politic, to whom all persons, together with all 
dvil offices, acts, and institutions, were directly subordinate. 

This Theocracy was engrafted on the patriarchal government, 
as modified by the growth of families into tribes ; which, how- 
ever, it did not destroy or supersede. As subjects of Jehovah, 
the Israelites were still divided into twelve tribes ; and, although 
the tribe of Levi was taken (p. 80) for the service of the 
sanctuary, still the number twelve was preserved by the 
divifflon of the tribe of Joseuh into two (Ephraim and Manasseh). 
The subdivision of the tribes into leaaing families, which had 
already taken plAce, was likewise retained. So that, in the 
Inngdom of Jehovah, the rulers of the tribes, and the elders or 

a 2 
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heads of houses^ were the natural representatives of the people^ 
forming a lower estate of the realm. During the life of Moses, 
certain subordinate officers (Shoterim) also possessed such 
consideration that they are frequently mentioned together with 
the elders (heads of families) and princes (heads of tribes). 
(See Num. xi. 16 ; Deut. xvi. 18, xx. 5-9, xxix. 10, xxxi. 28.) 
In addition to * these natural heads and representatives of the 
people, Moses appointed, as we have already seen (p. 71), for 
the better administration of justice, certain rulers of thousands^ 
of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens — ^with an appeal lying from 
the lower of these officers to the higher, and ultimately to 
himself, or, afterwards, to the Hi^h Priest (Deut. xvii. 12). 
Every tribe accordingly possessed its judges, officers, heads of 
families, and prince or chief ruler. The judges attended to the 
administration of justice. The officers kept the genealogies 
and public archives.f To the heads of families, and the 
princes, belonged the general supervision of affairs, with the 
oversight of judges and officers. { Assembled together, these 
rulers formed the council, or diet, of the tribe. And when 
the rulers of all the tribes were convened they formed the 
great council, or general Diet, of the nation. (Judges, xx. 2.) 

But these parties formed only the executive power in the 
state ; they had nothing to do with sovereign and legislative 
authority. For this we must look to the Theocracy; the 
nature of which we now proceed more particularly to consider. 
Jehovah was the King or Head of the state, the fundamental 
law of which was obedience to this invisible sovereign. The 
Lord, the Eternal God, maker of heaven and earth, is by no 
means represented in the writings of Moses as a mere national 
Deity, but He is distinctly set forth as the national King of the 
Jews. This great King may be considered as having reared 
His palace, and having appointed the servants and ceremonies 
of His court, when He gave directions respecting the Taber- 
nacle, the priests and Levites, the sacrifices, and other religious 
rites. The representatives and officers of this Sovereign were 
those persons whom He raised up and commissioned for the 
declaration or execution of His will, as Moses, Joshua, the 
Judges, and the Prophets. Idolatry was high treason ; and the 
peculiar honour which the Almighty put upon the Israelites, 
when He took them as His own people, involved the necessity 

* fHather, perhaps, out of. See Dent. i. 16.] 

t Whence, probably, are derived certain parncolars of history only found in the 
first book of Chronicles. (1 Ghron. ir. 21-23, 39-43, v. 10, 19-22, vii. 20-27.) 

X After the conquest of Canaan all these magistrates were distributed in the 
cities, with jurisdiction over the surrounding country. (Deut. six. 12, zzii. 15, 

T. 1-8, 7, 9 ; Judges vill. 14, x. 8, 4, xi. 5 ; 1 Sam. viii. 4, xvi. 4.) 
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of tHeir careful separation from all idolatrous nations— a sepa- 
ration essential to the accomplishment of the great design of 
their selection; which was the preservation and propagation of 
true religion in the world. At the same time, not only was 
the civil law engrafted on the moral, hut the moral law itself 
was incorporated in the laws of the realm. Canaan was the 
property of the great theocratic King, which He delivered into 
the possession of the Israelites, on condition that they should 
give Him hack two-tenths.* (1 Chron. xxix. 16 ; Lev. xxvii. 
30-33 ; Num. xviii. 21, 24 ; Dent xii. 17, 18, xiv. 22-29, xxvi. 
12-14.) And not only did the Lord claim to he the King of 
the Israelites, but He caused them as it were to elect Him to 
this office. (Exod. xix. 4-8, comp. Judges viii. 23 ; 1 Sam. 
viii. 7, X. 19, xii. 12,- 1 Chron. xxix. 23.) So that the Israelites 
were thus, as a nation, the covenant people of Jehovah ; and it 
was distinctly understood that national prosperity or adversity 
would follow, in the way of reward or punishment, upon obe- 
dience or disobedience to His declared wilL 

We may here pause to notice, in the words of Dr. Kalisch, 
the difference between this true Theocracy and others. ' The 
Israelites were not the only people who had a theocratical form 
of government ; the Egyptian kings also pretended to rule in 
the name and as the representatives of the gods, and so even at 
present the monarchs of Persia and Thibet. But these theo- 
cracies had, and have, no influence on the character and position 
of the people : the monarchs assumed their presumptuous titles 
only to raise themselves and to degrade their nations. The 
heathen theocracies were, therefore,l)ut other names for the 
most absolute despotism, and sources of the grossest abuse and 
the darkest superstition ; whilst the Hebrew Theocnicy had an 
immediate and ennobling influence upon the citizens, whom it 
elevated into the rank of priests, and who all enjoyed the same 
political and religious privileges. It consisted merely in the 
one elevating idea that God, invisible, omniscient, and eternal, 
hovered over the people ; that the king t was but the first 
servant of the Lord ; and that both the people and the king 
had to render account for all their deeds before His supreme 
tribunal. The Hebrew Theocracy was thus also widely different 
from a hierarchy, or government of priests, who had, constitu- 
tionally [i. e. in the Jewish constitution] no political power 
whatever. The tribe of Levi furnished merely the priests, not 
the judges and kings, nor even necessarily the prophets ; it was 

• [Bee below, chap, xxii.] 

t The kings, when afterwards appointed, were only the -viceroys of Jehorah. 
This win be ccmsidered in its inroper place. 
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not in the exclusive possession of the knowledge of the Law, 
and could not therefore acquire any dangerous spiritual ascend- 
ance : it waS; on the other hand, the onl^ trihe which obtained 
no landed property^ and it was thus depnved of the chief means 
of gaining material influence. How different was all this in 
the Egyptian caste of priests.' * 

We have already Cp. 75) glanced at the fact that the funda- 
mental laws of this Theocratic State were declared in the Ten 
Commandments, which contain the principles of religious and 
moral duty ; and that, in this instance, civil and moral laws 
-were blended together in one code. But this fact is one of 
great importance, and deserves special attention. 

It is in perfect kee]^ing with the relation of Jehovah to the 
Israelites as their national Sovereign, that the moral law holds 
also the place of a civil institute ; and indeed these two posi- 
tions involve each other. But there is sometimes a confusion 
of thought on this subject; and the reader will do well to attend 
to the following judicious observations of a recent vmter, by 
which that confusion, with many consequent errors, may be 
avoided. * The specific difference between the Mosaic law re- 
garded as a national constitution, and every other that is known 
to have existed, consists, not in its religious character, taken by 
itself, nor again in any peculiarity of its civil enactments, re- 
markable as some of these were, but in the complete fusion 
which it presented of civil and religious government. The 
system under which the Jews were placed was a visible, external 
Theocracy. When God took the people into covenant with 
Himself, He became their God not only in a religious, but in a 
national sense ; He became not only the object of their worship, 
but their King. The same Lawgiver framed both the civil and 
religious code of the nation ; the same volume of inspiration 
which instructed a Jew in his duty towards his Maker, contained 
also the charter of his national privileges. Moreover, God not 
only delivered to the nation the law by -which it was to be 
governed, but charged Himself with the administration of that 
law; executing its sanctions of reward and punishment by an 
immediate exercise of almighty power. These sanctioss^ as 
expressed in the books of Moses, were exclusively teicporal. 
The religion, therefore, of the pious Jew was not only a re- 
ligious, but a national, sentiment ; it was loyalty as well as 
religion. To worship other gods besides Jehovah, was not only 
a sin, but a crime ; a crime l€e8€B majestatisj or of a treasonable 
character, and as such visited with death. The ideas expressed 

* Commentary on Exodns xiz. 6. 
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by the terms sin and crime,* between which human legiskton 
ImowsoweU howto distinguish, were, under the Jewish polity^ 
perfectly interchangeable. ... In ordinary political legislaticmf 
the insertion of the moral law is obviously out of place, and is 
never attempted; but the Divine Lawgiver of the Jews enter- 
tained ulterior purposes^ and the national constitution of tiie 
Jews was, in this as in other instances, framed in reference, and 
subordination, to the one great object of preparing the way for 
the advent of the Saviour/ 1 

We have already (f». 84) seen that, under the Mosaic code, 
idolatry was regarded in the light of treason ; and, on the same 
principle, blasphemy, false prophecy, profanation of the Sab- 
bath, and witchcraft were made capital offences ; while even 
disrespect towards elders, judges, and parents was visited with 
severe punishment; because mesa superiors were regarded as 
being, to a certain extent, representatives of God. la fact, as 
it has been well observed, imder the Jewish constitution every 
law, however unimportant in appearance, assumes the digni^ 
of a precept commanded by the Eternal King, and its trans- 
gression is a violation of His sovereignty. 

The Mosaic laws between man and man are directiy founded 
on the principle ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,' a 
principle subordinate only to that of the supreme love of 
God, from which it flows. Hence the laws for security of pro- 
perty, and especially those for the safety of the person ; the 
Mosaic code treating offences against property with greater cle- 
mency than some other codes, but visiting offences against the 
person with more severity. Hence also the laws against private 
revenge. (Lev. xix. 18. j see also^ concerning strangers, I^ev. 
xix. 34, and concerning enemies, Exod. xxiii. 4, 6.) Death 
for wilful murder was solemnly enacted (Exod. xxi. 14) ; but 
a provision was made for the protection of unintentional homi- 
cide by the appointment of six cities of refuge, namely, Kediesh^ 
Shechem, ondTlebron on the one side of the Jordan, and Bezer, 
Hamoth, and Golan on the other. (Josh. xx. 7, 8.) Some one. 
of these cities was within easy reach from any part of the coun- 
try ; the roads leadino^ to them were kept in good repair ; and 
way-marks directed tne traveller at every point where he was 

* It may be well to point ont to the younger readers of this History the 
difference which snbeistB between the throe terms, sm, cbime, and viob. Sin, 
as such, is an offence against Q-od ; crime is an offence against society ; vice is a 
personal fault, an injmy of one's self. Now crimes and vices are contrary to the 
Divine law ; and, therefore, althongh it is not true that every sin is a (aime or 
vice, or that evei^r vice is a crime, or every crime a vice, yet it is true that every 
crime and every vice is a sin. 

t Litton's Bampton Lectures, Lect, 1. vi. 
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liable to mistake his road.* Many provisions were made against 
unchastity and impurity; against disobedience to parents or 
magistrates (Deut. xvii. 12, xzi. 18-21) ; in favour of the poor 
(Deut. XV. 7-11, xxiv. 10-13 ; Lev. xxv. 26-56) ; for protec- 
tion of day-labourers (Lev. xix. 13 j Deut. xxiv. 14, 16 ; comp. 
Matt. XX. 8 ; Jer. xxii. 13 ; James v. 4) ; and in favour of poor 
gleaners after the harvest in a rich man's field. (Deut. xxiv. 
19-21 ; Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22.) 

The civil law delivered to Moses, and by him pre&cribed to 
the people, was complete ; it was adapted to its purpose and to 
the wants of the people^ without alteration or addition, from 
age to age. Hence amongst the Jews there was no continuous 
legislation, and therefore no legislative body — ^no machinery for 
legislation, for the abrogation of old laws or the making of new 
ones, as among other people ; there was only an executive for 
the perpetual application of laws once enacted. In this respect 
the Jewish constitution was unique; and this unlikeness to 
other institutions, if duly examined, will be found to constitute 
one mark of its Divine origin. 

Elememtart xsd Gxnbbal QuxsnoNs. 

267. Describe the Jewish Theocracy in general. 

268. What was its foBdamental law? 

269. What principle lay at the root of the Kosaic laws between man and man ? 

270. Name the cities of refuge. 

271. Describe their use ; and give some particniars conoeming the way of aooeis 

to tiiem. How do they appear as an emblem of Christ ? 

Additional Qusbtions. 

272. Describe, more particnl^rly, the f eatores of the Theocracy. 

273. What relation did the Jewish Theocracy bear to the patriarchal, and tribal, 

constitntioDS ? 

274. State some points of difference between the tme Theocracy of the Jews, 

and false heathen theocracies. 

275. How did this Theocracy differ from a hierarchy ? 

276. Explain the principle on which the moral and ciyfL laws aie blended to- 

gether in the Mosaic code. 

277. Point out the difference between sin, crime, and vice. 

• Such being the general nature of this institution, and muA the several dr- 
cnmstanoes connected with it, the whole well claims to be regarded as a lively 
emblem of Christ, the true Befnge of the soul. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The Relations aitd Office of the Mosaic Ritual. — ^Its 
Chabacteb, as Syhbolical AST) Ttfical. 

We have already seen that, according to the spirit of the Mo- 
saic institutions, the whole course of Jewish life was regarded 
as subsisting iinder the provisions of a national covenant ; a 
covenant which had involved a voluntary compact, on the part 
of the people, with Jehovah as their sovereign and lawgiver; 
while, on the part of God, this relationship was not only volun- 
tary, but was set forth as an act of free favour, following upon 
the original act of grace in His choice of Abraham and his pos- 
terity as a people peculiarly His own, and upon the wonderful 
S reservation of the Israelites, including a course of miraculous 
eliverances, by which Jehovah manifested Himself as their 
Almighty friend and benefactor. On these acts of special 
favour, combined with a declaration of His authority as the 
Supreme Being, Creator of heaven and earth, th& Lord founded 
His claims of loving and dutiful obedience on the part of His 
chosen peo]^le, to the honour of His holy name. The Israelites 
were commissioned to receive the progressive revelation of His 
will, and to develope the religious life, or a life of intelligent 
faith and godliness, in contradistinction to the corrupt life of 
the idolaters by whom they were surrounded, so as to become 
a good seed, or leaven, among the nations^ and eventually to 
bfr the means of establishing the kingdom of God throughout 
the world. They were appointed to be themselves trained up 
in the knowledge and love of God, to receive perpetually in- 
creasing light, and at last to give a spiritual reception and wel- 
come to the Messiah (who should be the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh), and to be the instruments of propagating 
the message and power of the Gospel among all nations. 

The Moral Law, as we have seen, penetrates, and is incor- 
porated with, the body of social and civil laws which Moses was 
commissioned to promulgate ; and with these again is mixed up 
an elaborate system of rites and ceremonies for the regulation 
of public worship, and of that which may be termed the out- 
ward form of the religious life. And it is obvious that one 
immediate end of the Mosaic ritual was to assist in maintaining 
the relation of Israel to Jehovah as their covenant God and 
their national Sovereign, and to develope this relation in its con- 
sequences and results. It was also a part of its design to pre- 
serve the people from injurious contact with heathen nations, 
holy to the Lord, 
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This subject demands close attention: and especially we 
must carefully observe the place whicli the Decalogue occupies 
in the Mosaic system, and tne relation in which it stands to the 
ritual,, or body of Jewish rites and ceremonies. The Decalogue 
then (the Ten Words, Ten Commandments), does not form 
the basis of the covenant, which, as has already appeared 
throughout the course of the sacred history, was founded on 
the Divine promise, and the spirit of which was love ; — but it 
was superadded to this covenant, or, as it were, wrought into 
its texture — as a directory or rule of life, and as a restraint upon 
those sins into which, contrary to the spirit of the covenant, the 
Israelites were prone to fall — and hence, again, as a means of 
convincing them of guilt, and teaching them rightly to value 
those ceremonial institutions which were established for thp 
symbolical removal of guilt — while at the same time it might 
serve to disclose to them the fact that these institutions were 
insufficient for the real removal of guilt, and that, if something 
else besides personal repentance were needful for the procur- 
ing of acceptance with God, it must be something better than 
the blood of animals, or any outward ordinance whatever, 
And thus, in short, it prepared the mind and heart for Christ. 
* The law,' says Fairbaim, ' perfect in its character, and perpe- 
tual in its obligation, formed the groundwork of all the symbo- 
lical services afterwards imposed ; as was clearly indicated by 
the place chosen for its settled position. For, as the centre of 
all Judaism was the Tabernacle, so the centre of this again was 
the Law ; the ark, which stood enshrined in the Most Holy 
Place, being made for the sole purpose of keeping the two 
Tables of the Covenant. So that the reflection could hardly 
fail to force itself on all but the most carnal and unthinking of 
the worshippers, that the observance of this law was the g^eat 
end of the religion then established. Nor could any other use 
be imagined, of the strictly religious rites and institutions, 
which so manifestly pointed to this law as their common ground 
and centre, than — either to assist as means in preserving aliye- 
the knowledge of its principles, and promoting their observance 
— or as remedies to provide against the evils naturally arising 
from its neglect and violation.' But these remedies were ob- 
viously inadequate, and ought to have been so regarded. ' For 
what just comparison could be made between the forfeited life 
of an accountable being and the blood of an irrational victim P 
or between the defilements of a polluted conscience, and the ex- 
ternal washings of the outward man ? Surely, the enlightened 
conscience must have felt the need of something greatly more 
valuable to compensate for the evil done by sin, and must have 
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seen in the existing means of purification only the tem^raiy 
suhstitutes of hetter things to come/ Such was the design of 
the whole law, moral and ceremonial, under the Mosaic di^n- 
sation. But tJiis design was frustrated hy those who rested in 
the outward ordinances, perversely regarmng the observance of 
them aa the ground of tneir acceptance with God, and over- 
looking the fact that the covenant was founded on the Divine 
promise, which, being met by faith^ would tend to produce its 
own spirit, the spirit of love, in the believer. The condition of 
those oelievers, under the Mosaic dispensation, if compared with 
that of believers under the Christian economy, was a state of 
comparative restraint and bondage; but then it was 'not the 
bondage of slaves and mercenaries^ which belonged only to the 
carnal, as opposed to the believmg, portion of the Church, 
but the bondage of those who, though free-bom children, are 
still in nonage, and must be kept imder the restraint and dis- 
cipline of an external law.' — Such then was the moral law as 
proclaimed in the Ten Commandments, in itself, and in its re- 
lations to the covenant promise, and to the Mosaic ritual, la 
itself it was a perfect summary of duty towards God and 
towards man ; in its relation to the covenant promise, and as 
itself forming a part of the Mosaic covenant, it was supple- 
mental ; and in its relation to the Mosaic ritual, it was partly 
the subject of its symbolical teaching, and partly that for milure 
in regard to which the ceremonies provided a symbolical 
remedy, while they left the intelligent and pious worshipper 
to look forward to a more effectual remedy yet to be disclosed. 
Concerning the relation, or at least the outward resemblance, 
of certain Mosaic ceremonies to those which were practised, 
with a vridely different meaning, by some of the surrounding 
nations^ the following remarks of a modem Jewish writer are 
worthy of regard. 'In the Mosaic institutions, we must clearly 
distinguish between the external symbolical form and their 
internal character. It is true, the former frequently coincides 
with that of pagan religions ; and this was natural, from the 
course of the universal development of mankind, and from the 
condition of the Hebrew nation in particular. The vocation of 
the people of Israel did not imply a transplanting from the soil 
of its time into another later period ; not a magical and mira- 
culous uprooting from every connection with the world and with 
nature ; no leap over the stages of development inherent in the 
nature of the human race ; but a training of the people, which 
yet was estirely to remain a nation of its own time, and which 
was subject to the general laws of human progress. Perfectly 
different is t\e relation in which the internal character of the 
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Mosaic rites stands to those of heathen antiquity. Paganism 
is natural religion, deification of nature in its whole extent ; its 
hasis is pantheism. If the idea of the unity of the Deity some- 
times hreaks through as a dim and vague notion, it implies no 
personal Being with self-consciousness and self-activity, hut 
something impersonal ; it soon dissolves itself again into an 
infinite multiplicity of gods, the mere personification of the 
various powers of nature. Ahove all moral government stands 
the necessity of nature, the Fate to which gods and men must 
hend : the highest moral perfection at which man can arrive is 
the completest resignation under the iron rule of necessity ; the 
harren, gloomy virtue of the Stoic is the culminating point of 
heathen ethics; a passive identification with Fate, or the natural 
course of events, is the ideal of a pagan sage. But the God of 
Israel is ahsolutely one ; spiritual, perfectly and thoroughly per- 
sonal, no abstract notion, hut a concrete Being, as evidently 
existing as the human soul which He has bestowed. . . . 
He is not identical with the world ; He is its framer ; the uni- 
verse is subjected to Him, and obeys His will ; it is merely 
ordained to proclaim His might and His glory ; it is a witness 
of His omnipotence^ but not the entire emanation of His power. 
He has created the world, and has thereby lost no particle of 
His boundless might ; He pervades the universe, and His spirit 
is yet one and undivided. He covers Himself with light as 
with a garment, and stretches out the heavens like a curtain. 
But even if the heavens vanish away like smoke, and the 
earth decays like a garment, His glory will exist through all 
eternity.* * 

As to the inward character or meaning of the Mosaic ritual, 
it can only be rightly regarded as symbolical and typical ', Bjm- 
bolical, i. e. representative of some present truth or spiritual 
reality ; and typical, i. e. prophetically symbolical, foreshadow- 
ing some future truth or fact, not to be apprehended without 
deep insight, or even destined to await some further revelation, 
or some onward progress of events, in order to its complete de- 
velopment. Let this distinction between a symbol and a type, 
and the relation of the type to the symbol, be CiirefuUy observed ; 
for there has been much confusion of thought on this subject, 
leading to many mistakes. * In so far as the institutions of the 
Mosaic dispensation were typical, they carried a reference, of 
course, to the dispensation of the Gospel, they were prophetic 
symbols of better things to come. But this evidently presup- 
poses and implies that, in another and a more immediate respect, 

* Kaliach, Oommentartf on Exodus, xii. 1, Thp same views iu:e forcibly stated 
iii^lir*s5ym6o/«». 
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they were S3'mbolSy forming, as they did, the component parts 
of an existing worship. They were simply, in their own nature, 
religious symbols, that is, outward representations of divine 
truths, belonging to the religion with which they were con- 
nected ; and only from being this could they become, in their 
prospective reference, pi'ophetic symbols of what was afterwards 
to appear in the Gospel. . . . There, therefore, in that 
fundamental, internal harmony and agreement, we are to seek 
for the resemblance which constituted the relation between 
type and antitype. So that the symbolical institutions of Moses 
shall appear, wnen properly understood, as manifestations of 
Christ's truth in a lower and earlier stage of existence, the 
curiously wrought bud, which contained within its sacred folds 
every essential principle and relation which was afterwards to 
expand, in the work and kingdom of Christ, into full blossom 
and fruitfulness. . . . The ascription of a typical or Gos- 
pel reference to the transactions and symbols of Old Testanient 
nistory, proceeds, when properly understood^ on the ground, 
not of a double sense, but of such a connection existing between 
the earlier and later dispensations of God, that the ideas or 
principles brought out in these events and institutions on the 
floor of carnal and earthly things were designed, while still 
retaining the same sense^ and only viewed in that sense, as pro- 
phetic intimations of the future purposes of Heaven^ to point 
to other things of a spiritual and heavenly nature, in which a 
far higher development was to be given to the same ideas and 

Erinciples.' In short, 'the typical is not a different or a 
igher sense, but a different or higher application of the same 
sense.' 

' On the limited scale of earthly and perishable things, in 
the construction of a material Tabernacle, and the performance 
of bodily services connected with it, there was a plain and sen- 
sible exhibition of those truths and principles, which were in 
the fulness of time to be developed on the grand scale of a 
world's redemption from sin and nell by the prevailing media- 
tion of Christ. In that prearranged, though limited and im- 
perfect, exhibition of the fundamental ideas and relations of th< ; 
Gospel, stands the real nature of its typical character.' 'Jus. 
as the child is prepared for apprehending the outlines and pro- 
portions of the globe by seeing them traced before him on i^uaps 
of a few spans long, or, as in learning the properties of figures, 
which bis eye can take in at a glance, he becomes familiar with 
the laws and principles which regulate the movements of the 
material universe, so the church of the Old Testament, in hand- 
ling the fleshly ritual of Moses, had her mind familiarised to 
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the elements of all Diyine truths and wisdom ; the great lines 
and features of God's everlasting kingdom were there presented 
in a form which could be grasped by the hand, on a scale of 
things which could be scanned oy the eye of a spiritual babe ; 
and with every essential principle and idea he had already im-' 
bibed, only transferred from things fleshly and temporal to things 
heavenly and eternal, he might have been translated into the 
kingdom of God's dear Son. Thus were the members of the 
Jewish church under the rudiments of the world ; receiving, 
as from the hand of a schoolmaster, and in reference to objects 
easily known and understood, that elementary instruction, 
that acquaintance with first truths and principles, which might 
best prepare them for apprehending the sublime realities of the 
Gospel/ 

The application of these principles to the details of the 
Mosaic ntual will be seen as we proceed. Only here let it be 
observed, in the language of the same author, that ' the exist- 
ence and meaning of particular types are to be ascertained, not 
from the light possessed by the ancient worshippers concerning 
their prospective fulfilment, but from the light thrown on them 
by the great truths and realities of the Gospel.- ' It may well 
be doubted if, in the case even of the most favoured worship- 
pers, the mere symbolical institutions of worship could be any 
lurther serviceable, as means of instruction, than that through 
them were continually brought out, and impressed upon the 
mind, certain great ideas and principles respecting the condition 
of man, sin and holiness, the purposes and character of God, as 
connected with the final deliverance and well-being of His 
people. Believers must have felt that the ideas and principles 
m question were but feebler and inadequately provided for in 
the outward aijd carnal services of the worship then established, 
and must consequently have expected a much loftier exhibition 
of them in the age to come — though by what precise objects 
and events they could not properly imdei'stand, at least not 
till prophecy had uttered some of its more lucid and circum- 
stantial predictions.' 'It was only with the commencement of 
the Gospel that the clear light began to shine upon the Church, 
and that the long-concealed mystery of God was made manifest ; 
the things which concerned the work of salvation having been 
Mthertp wrapped in comparative darkness^ and scarcely so 
much as entermg into the imagination of men in their proper 
greatness and ma^tude. (1 John ii. 8 ; Rom. xvi. 26, 20 ; 
Col. i. 27 J 1 Cor. li. 7-10.) Hence the most important and 
precious ordinances before the coming of Christ were only as 
shadows of the sublime and living realities presented in the 
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Gospel (Col. ii. 17; Heb. viii. 5); and the mofit eminent in 
spiritual light and privileges before, were inferior to the com- 
psratirely little, and lees distinguished, members of Christ's 
Kingdom. (Mat. xi. 11.) The Messiah Himself is the begin- 
ning and the end, the heart and centre, of the whole scheme of 
Goa for the salvation of man; the glorious object for whose 
coming eyery true child of God waited and longed — to whose 
person, work, and kingdom all the prophets gave witness — and 
on the ground of whose preTailing mediation, foreseen and cal- 
culated on, all forgiveness of sin and gifts of grace had from 
the first i^roceeded. In Christ, therefore, and the things of 
His salvation, every principle and purpose of the Divine mind 
respecting the people of God terminates and is made perfect : 
these may be said to be the highest, and indeed the only, ffood 
for sinful men, because on them, from first to last, every^inff 
is made to depend; and as all that concerns a fallen world 
dates from the fatal transgression of Adam, so all that concerns 
a restored world has at once its rise and consummation in the 
perfect work of Christ, the second Adam.' • 

It can scarcely need to be observed that the ceremonies, 
which were as symbols faintly representing Gospel truth, or as 
types foreshadowing the coining of Christ, were designed to 
cease, when that Gospel was fully proclaimed testifying of 
Christ already come. ' ^Before Messiah s coming the ceremonies 
were as the swaddling bands in which He was wrapped ; but 
after it they resembled the linen clothes which He left in the 
graye. Christ was in the one, not in the other.' t 

Elkmsntabt and Gskbral QuEsnoxs. 

378. Th« Mosaic ceiremonies were tymhols, or representotlons— of what ? 

379. They are also to be regarded as typet^ i.e. prophetic symbols, signs fore- 

shadowing things f atnre. As such, to whom and to what do thejr point ? 

280. Who is it that, in His person and work, forms the great substance and 

centre of Divine Rerelation ? 

281. Repeat Col. ii. 17 ; Heb. Tiii. 5; Mat. xi. 11. 

S82. Bepeat also 1 John ii. 8 ; Bom. xri. 25, 26; Gol. i. 37 ; 1 Cor. ii. 7-10. 

Additioxal QuKfirnoNS. 

288. What peculiar relation did it idease God to establish between Himself and 
the Israelites as a nation ? 

284. What was the foundation, or basis, of this Covenant ? 

285. What was its design ? 

286. In this Covenant, what place must we assign to the Decalogne or Tm Ccnn- 

znandments? 

• On this whole subject, see Fairbaim's Typology of Scripture (to which this 
chapter and some of the following are largely indebted) ; and Litton'a Bampton 
Leehire$t on the Mosaic Dispensation considered as Introductory to Christianify. 

t Bell on the Covenants^ quoted by Fairbairn. 
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287. What ends were proposed by the Mosaic Bitoal, or body of rites and 

ceremonies ? 

288. Describe the relations of that Bitnal to the Moral Law. 

289. Compare the condition of enlightened and pious belieyers under the Moaaio 

economy with that of faithful Christians. 

290. State the essential difference between the Hosaio ceremonies and those 

heathen rites which most nearly resemble them. 

291. Describe the Mosaic ceremonies as to their inward character or significance. 

292. What do you mean when you say that these rites were symbolical ? 

293. How, and to whom, are they typical ? 

'294. When we speak of them as typical, do we ascribe to them, strictly speaking, 
a double sense ? 

295. How did the state of the Jews under the law resemble a state of childhood ? 

296. How far is it likely that what we may now call particular ^ypes were 

capable of being understood as such by the ancient Jews. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
Mosaic Ritual. — The Tabernacle. 

One place was set apart as exclusively sacred for the legitimate 
celebration of the Mosaic ceremonial worship. This was the 
Tabernacle (i. e, dwelling, habitation = house, Deut. xxiii. 18 ; 
Josh. ix. 23 J Judges xviii. 31) — the Tabernacle of Testimony 
or of Witness (i. e. of the two Tables of the Law, which bore 
testimony to the will and holiness of God, and therefore also 
to the sinfulness of the people) — the Tabernacle of Meeting 
(i. e. of communion between God and the people). This Taber- 
nacle stood in the midst of the people ; it contained no image, 
or representation of the Deity, but only a spot peculiarly sacred 
to the manifestation of His presence and the declaration of His 
will ; in which Most Holy place stood the ark, containing the 
Tables of the Law, and covered with the* Mercy Seat, the 
throne of the merciful Jehovah. This Tabernacle was after- 
wards succeeded by the Temple; which was constructed on 
the same divinely appointed plan, and bore the same relation 
to the houses of the Jews in Canaan as that which the Taber- 
nacle bore to their tents in the wHdemess. 

As a symholy the Tabernacle (or Temple) may be regarded 
as representing the presence of the One. invisible, holv God, 
and that communion between Him and His people which, in 
its prescribed use, it was adapted really to be a means of main- 
taining. As a visible sacred structure, standing in the midst of 
the Israelites, it was, doubtless, a great aid to their weak and 
imperfect apprehension of the spiritual existence and presence 
of the Most High ) while the Tables of the Law, enshrined in 
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its isnermost recess, may liaye assisted in promotiiig a right 
moral disposition and feeling on the part of the worshippers, 
and, at the same time, the Mercy Seat may have encouraged 
the penitent with the hope of pardon.* As a type, it is douot- 
less to be considered as foreshadowing Christ — ^incarnate Deity, 
'God manifest in the flesh,' reconciling man to Himself; 
Christ, in whom ' dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,' 
when He came and 'dwelt (i e. tabernacled) among us.' (1 
Tim. iii. 16; Col. iL 9; John i. 14; see also John ii. 19.) 
Hence it becomes also a type of the Church, or body of true 
belieTers, who are the Temple of the living God. (See 1 Tim. 
iii. 16; Eph. ii.21, 22; 1 Cor. iii. 9; vi. 19; Eph. iii. 17; 
1 Peter IL 6, 6.) This typical significance of the Tabernacle is 
heightened when we remember that it was consecrated with 
the anointing oil (Exod. xxx. 26 ; xl. 9 ; Lev. viii. 10 ; Num. 
vii. 1), emblematic of the Holy Spirit. (See Acts x. 38 ; 2 Cor. 
i. 21 ; 1 John ii. 20.) 

The following are the details of the sacred structure, accord- 
ing to the pattern shown to Moses in the Mount. 

The Tabernacle was surrounded by an oblong open space, 
lying from east to west, 100 cubits long by 60 broad. This 
space. The Cottbt of the Tabebnacle, was enclosed by cur- 
tains suspended from silver rods, which rested on silver hooks 
attached to the capitals of pillars or posts of acacia wood.f 
These pillars were nve cubits high ; they were furnished at the 
bottom with brazen sockets, and had their capitals overlaid 
with silver. They were sixty in number ; namely, ten at each 
end(eastem and western) and twenty at each side (northern 
and southern). The entrance, twenty cubits broad, was at the 
eastern end, between the five middle pillars, from which was 
suspended a rich curtain of fine twined linen, embroidered with 
figures in blue, purple, and scarlet, which, when drawn up, left 
four spaces for mgress and egress (Exod. xxvii. 9-18; xxxviii. 
9-19). To this court all Israelites had access. 

About the centre of the court, opposite the entrance, stood 
an altar, commonly called The Bbazen Altab, or Altab of 

• The Jewish -view of the symbolical meaning of the Tabernacle, as given by 
Dr. Kalisch, is as follows :—* The Tabernacle was an external bat holy symbol 
of the presence of Ghod among the Israelites, and the place from whence G-od 
promised to meet, and to grant His fntnre revelarions to, Moses and the people, 
and where the DecaJogne, as the witness of the Divine covenant, was preserved. 
. . . The utensils of the Holy of Holies tyinfy [he means, symbolise] the descend- 
ing of God to man ; those of the sanctnary and the court the rising ap of man 
to God ; and thns the whole stmctnre adxnirably represents the mutual love of 
God and Israel.' — Introductory Note to Exodus xxv. 

t [Perhaps, rather, of ItreuSt according to the most obvions interpretation of 
Exod. xxvii. 10. Some, however, think that * brass ' in that passag e only refers 
to ' Mckets,' a vieiw which is perhaps somewhat supported by Exod. xxxviii. 10.] 

H 
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BuKNT 0}?FEEmGS. This was a hollow vessel, made of acacia 
wood overlaid with brass, five cubits* long, five broad, and 
three high. In this was placed a brazen grate, on which the 
fire was kindled. t The comers of the altar terminated at the 
upper part, in four square projections, called the hoitis of the 
altar. At these comers were four rings of brass, through which 
were passed two poles or staves of acacia wood, overlaid with 
brass, which were employed for transport. Some suppose that 
there was an ascent to the altar, consisting of an inchned plane 
on the south side, made of earth ; but others think that the 
officiating priests stood on the ground. (Exod. xxvii. 1-8; 
xxxviii. 1-7 ; xl. 6.) For the service of the altar were pro- 
vided pots or urns for removing the ashes, fire-shovels, basins, 
and three-pronged flesh-hooks, all of brass. (Exod. xxvii. 3 ; 
xxxviii. 3. ) This altar, being appropriated to the offering of 
victims slain in sacrifice, was symholtcal of the* first friendly 
meeting of the merciful God with sinful, penitent man. And 
accordingly, in its highest meaning, it was typical of recon- 
ciliation as effected by the blood of Christ. 

Between the Altar and the Tabernacle (perhaps not quite in 
a straight line, but a little on the soutn) stood a Bbazen 
Lavek, or large (probably roxmd) basin, at which the priests 
washed their hands and their feet when they were about to 
officiate. It rested on a brazen base. This Laver was con- 
structed of the metal contained in brazen mirrors, presented for 
this purpose by the women who assembled at the door of the 
Tabernacle. (Exod. xxx. 18-21 j xxxviii. 8.) It can hardly 
be doubted that the ancient Israelites regarded the act of 
washing in this basin as symbolical of moral purity or holiness ) 
and we may certainly contemplate it as typical of the purifying 
or sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. (Exod. xxx. 20 ; 
Ps. xxvi. 6 ; Heb. x. 22 ; Eph. v. 26 j Titus iii. 5.) 

The position of the Tabemacle was, perhaps, at the extreme 
west end of the court ; but Josephus says tnat it was in the 

» The cnblt, of six palms or hand-breadths = 1 foot 9-888 inches, i. e. nearly 
22 inches : so that 5 cubits — about 9 feet ; 8 cnbits =: about b\ feet^ [Others 
reckon the cubit at a little more than 18 inches.] 

t [Respecting the position, however, and use of this grating there is great 
diversity of opinion. Many regard it as placed outside the altar (the inside of 
which they suppose to have been filled with earth, Exod. xx. 24), some thinking 
that it was in a horizontal, others in a perpendicular position. The latter view 
is taken in Smith's Diet. i. 53, the former is adopted by Dr. Kalisch, whose 
description is as follows :]— ' This altar had a border, and under it a grate of 
network of brass — according to some, to serve as a kind of bench or step for the 
ofHciating priests— according to others, more probably in order to receive what- 
ever might fall from the altar, and, as the network might have been very close, 
coals or wood were caught l^ it, and ashes only fell through/— Kausch, on 
Exod. xxT. 
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middle; while Philo describes it as at an equal distance of 
twenty cubits from the north, south, and west sides, leaving a 
^ace of fifty cubits between the eastern side of the court and 
tne entrance of the sacred structure (60 + 80 + 20= 100). The 
Tabernacle was a tent, of oblong shape, corresponding to that 
of the court, and placed in the same direction, namely, from 
east to west. It was thirty cubits long (east to west), ten 
cubits broad (north to south), and ten cubits high. Each of 
the northern and southern sides consisted of twenty planks or 
boards of acacia wood, and the western side or end of six, be- 
sides the two angle boards or posts ; each board was ten cubits 
long, and (with the exception of the two angle boards *) one 
cubit and a half broad, plated with gold, and furnished at the 
bottom part with two silver tenons for msertion into two cor- 
responding sockets or mortises in square silver blocks, which 
served as bases or pedestals. At the eastern side or end was 
the entrance, covered with a curtain of fine twined linen 
(byssus), on which figures were embroidered in blue, purple, 
and scarlet (wool). This curtain was supported by five pillars, 
to which it was fastened by golden hooks. The boards which 
formed the sides were held together by five bars of wood over- 
laid vdth gold running along each siae, through golden rings 
attached to each boam. Of these bars the nuddle one alone 
extended the whole length of the side, the two upper and two 
lower being shorter.t (Exod. xxvi. 15-37 ; xxxvi. 20-^8.) 

This sacred tent was lined and protected by four coverings. 
Of these coverings the innermost (hanging within the boards, 
and forming the lining, or interior drapery of the tent {) con- 
sisted of ten carpets or curtains of fine twined white linen 
(byssus), embroidered with figures of cherubim in blue, nuiple, 
and scarlet (wool), hanging down on the north and south sides 
to a distance of about two feet from the ground, and on the 
western side or end to a distance of only about four or five 
inches. The next covering, or the first on the outside of the 
boards, consisted of cloth of (probably Angora) goats* hair^ a 
material such as usually forms the external covering of Arabian 
tents; this covering hung down almost close to the ground on 
each of the two sides, and at the west end it had a little of its 
length resting on the ground. The third covering was made 

* [These (see Patrick's note and Josephns's description) seem to have been 
each half a cubit broad— so that the whole width of the tabernacle waa ten 
cubits, as stated by Josephns and in the text.J 

t [For a complete different view of these bars, and also of the arrangement 
of the coverings of the tabernacle, see Smith's Dia. iii. 1458, 14M.] 

t [This is merely conjectural. See Smith's Z>ic<. iii. 1463.] 

H 2 
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of rams' sldiis dyed red, and the fourth of (perhaps) badgers'* 
skins. (Exod. xzvi. 1-14; xxxyi. 8-19.) 

The interior of the Tabernacle was divided into two com- 
partments of unequal length — the first, or outer, called the 
Holt Pulce, or Sanctuary, being twenty cubits long — and the 
second, or inner, called me Most Holy Place, or Holy of 
Holies, in length ten cubits. These two compu*tments were 
separated from each other by a linen curtain or veil richly em- 
broidered in the way already described ; which was supported 
by four pillars of acacia wood overlaid with gold, restmg on 
silver sockets. (Exod. xxyi. 31-33 ; xxxvi. 35, 36.) Into the 
Holy Place none but the officiating priests were permitted to 
enter; into the Most Holy, none but the High Priest, once a 
year, on the great Day of Atonement. (Lev. xvi. 1-17 ; Heb. 
IX. 7.) This division of the Tabernacle into two compartments, 
one reserved for the peculiar residence of Jehovah, and the 
other accessible to those who were permitted to dwell as in- 
mates in His house, is regarded as having been symbolical, on 
the one hand, of Ihe infinite and unapproachable majesty of 
Jehovah in Himself, and, on the other, of His spiritual nearness 
and accessibility to His covenant people. At the same time 
the Most Holy Place svmbolised wnat God was to His people^ 
or what they were to believe concerning Him, while the Holy 
Place signified what they ought to be and to do with reference 
to God. 

The Holy Place, or Sanctuary (twenty cubits long and ten 
high^, contained, on the nortii side (Exod. xxvi. 35 ; xL 22), 
the Table of Shew-bread ; on the south (Exod. xxvi. 35 ; xl. 24), 
the Golden Candlestick or Candelabrum; and in the centre, 
i.e. between the table and the candlestick^ immediately before 
the veil (Exod. xxx. 6), the Altar of License. (See Heb. 
ix. 2.) 

The Cai^dlestice was a splendid piece of workmanship, of 
pure beaten gold, consisting of a main shaft or pillar^ from each 
side of which projected three stems or branches, nsing to the 
same height as the main shaft, ornamented with calyxes of 
almond flowers, apples or pomegranates, and blossoms, and 
surmounted, in conunon with the shaft, by a lamp. These 
seven lam^s were supplied with pure olive oil, were lighted 
every evemng, and burnt all night ; Josephus says that three 
of them were kept burning during the day. (Ant. iii. 8, 3.) 

* Th« xneaning of the Hebxew word taehash is obscnie, and has been the 
snlijeot of varionB conjecturee. The opinion of thoee who regard it as denoting a 
colour is perhaps the most untenable. It is clearly the name of some animal, 
which has beoi differently supposed to be the jackal, boar, seal, pardale, weasel, 
&c Bee more in Kalxsch, Introduction to Exod. zxv. 
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Tlie dimensions of the candlestick are not stated in the sacred 
text ; according to the Jewish Rahbis, the height was 6 feet, 
and the breadth 3^ feet. To the Candlestick belonged snuffers, 
and fire-shovels or snuff-dishes, all of gold. The weight of the 
whole was a talent. (Exod. xxv. 31-40 ; xxvii. 20, 21 ; xxx. 8 ; 
xxxvii. 17-24 ; Lev. xxiv. 1-4 ; Num. iv. 9.) This Candlestick 
is sometimes regarded as typical of the iUmuination of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church of Christ, and in the minds of indi- 
Tidual believers, L e. His enlightening power leading to the 
knowledge of all needful truth. But, according to tne inter- 




causing their light to ' shine before men ' to the glory of their 
heavenly Father. 

Thb table of Shew-Bread, which stood on the north side 
of the Holy Place, was of acacia wood, overlaid with ffold. It 
was a cubit and a half high, and its plate was two cubits long 
by one broad, being ornamented at tne border with a wreath 
of wrought pold. The whole was surrounded with an orna- 
mented cornice or enclosure ; and to the framework were at- 
tached rin^ for the insertion of staves or poles for transport. 
On this table lay twelve^ unleavened loaves or cakes, made of 
the finest flour, arranged in two piles (or rows) of six each, on 
each of which frankincense was put, denoting that they were 
consecrated or offered to God. I'he Septuagmt (Lev. xxiv. 7) 
adds the mention of salt. These cakes were called Bread of 
the Face (or of the Presence), or, as we render it, Shew-bread, 
hecause it was placed in the presence of the Lord ; and, some- 
times. Bread arranged in order, or the perpetual Bread. 
(1 Chron. ix. 82 THeb.] ; Num. iv. 7.) Wine also appears to 
have been placed on this table; and for the service of the 
whole were provided dishes, bowls, cans, and cups, all of gold. 
The shew-bread was always standing on the table ; but every 
sabbath-day the old cakes were taken ofiy replaced by new 
ones, and eaten by the priests in the Holy Place. (But see 
1 Sam. xxi. 1-6, with Matt. xii. 3, 4.) (Exod. xxv. 23-30 j 
xxxvii. 10-16 ; xl. 4, 23 ; Lev. xxiv. 5-9 ; Num. iv. 7.) Some 
interpreters re^d this table as symbolical of friendship and 
communion with God. Such, however, is the significance 
of the Tabernacle as a whole, and perhaps we may rather con- 
sider this portion of the sacred furniture as symboUsing the 
rendering of faithful and constant obedience on the part of 
God*s people, and especially as typifying those fruits of 
righteousness which are to the praise of the glory of God by 
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Jesus Christ. * The lesson taught in the ordinance of shew- 
bread/ says Fairbaim, ' speaks with a still louder voice to the 
Christian than it could possibly do to the Jewish church ; as 
the gifts of grace conferred now are much larger than formerly, 
and the revenue of glory which God justly expects to accrue 
£rom them should also be proportionally increased.' 

The Altab of Incense, made, like the other vessels of the 
Tabernacle, of acacia wood, and overlaid with gold — of a square 
form, being one cubit long, one broad, and two high — was 
placed between the candlestick and the table, immediately 
before the veil. In contradistinction to the Altar of Burnt 
Offerings or the Brazen Altar, it was sometimes called the 
Golden Altar. It was ornamented with a golden wreath, and 
provided with golden rings for the poles or staves used in 
removing it from place to place. On this altar incense was 
burnt every evening when tne priests lighted the lamps, and 
every morning when they trimmed them. On the bay of 
Atonement, the high priest purified this altar by applying some 
of the blood of the sin-offering to its horns, or four projecting 
comers.* (Exod. xxx. 1-10; xxxvii. 25-28; xl. 6, 26, 27.) 
The incense which was burnt on this altar, was an odoriferous 
compound of equal quantities of storax-gum, onycha (i. e. the 
nail-like covering of the shells of certain species of shell-fish, 
trochus and conus]), galbanum (i. e. the resin of the shrub sta&f- 
onitis), and frankincense (the resin of a well-known pricldy 
shrub, having leaves and fruit like those of the myrtle), toge- 
ther with salt. (Exod. xxx. 34, 85.) The offering of incense 
on this altar is clearly determined in Scripture as symbolical of 
prayer and devotion, or true spiritual feeling and desire (Ps. 
cxli. 2 ; Lu. i. 10 ; Rev. v. 8 ; viii. 3, 4) ; and especially, since 
the coals on this altar were brought from the brazen altar of 
sacrifice, as typical of constant, heartfelt prayer in the name of 
Christ, with reference to His work of atonement, and accepta- 
ble for IBs sake. K we regard the contents of the Holy Place 
as being in the highest sense typical of Christ, we then see, in 
the candlestick, Christ the light of the world; in the shew- 
bread, Christ the bread of life, or rather, perhaps, the Lord our 
Kighteousness ; and in the altar of incense, Christ the peat 
Intercessor, Christ by His mediation and intercession giving 
efficacy to the prayers of believers.! 

» [The same ceremony was performed when a sin offering was presented for the 
high priest or for the congregation. See below, p. 124.] 

t * It is not to be forgotten, however, that, viewing Christ as the head, the 
pattern, and the f oremnner of His people, everything that was here shadowed 
forth concerning them, is trae, in a higher and pre-eminent sense, of Him. Hia 
prayers, His work of righteousness, and His exhibition of the light of divine 
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In the Most Holy Place, or Holy of Holies, was deposited 
THE AiK OP THE CoYENAirT (Ark of the Testimony, Ark of 
Qod). This was an oblong chest of acacia-wood, plated within 
and without with pure gold, two cubits and a half long, one 
and a half broad, and one and a half high. It had, douotlesd, 
its own proper lid or cover ; * and it was certainly omamcDted 
with a golden border, encircling it like a wreath : on each side 
it had two rings for the staves, by means of which it was 
carried. This Ark was placed in the same direction as the 
Tabernacle and its Court— lengthwise from east to west ; the 
staves or poles being drawn out towards the east, so far at least 
as to touch the Veil. (1 Kings viii. 8.) In the Ark were 
lodged the two Tables of the Law (Exod. xxv. 16, 21 ; xl. 20 ; 
Deut. X. 6 ; 1 Kings viii. 9 ; 2 Chron. v. lOt) ; — over it was 
placed the Mercy-Seat (Capporeth) or Propitiatory, made of 
pure gold, of dimensions corresponding to the top of the ark, so 
as exactly to cover it ; and an this Mercy-Seat j forming one 
whole with it, were two golden Cherubim (perhaps two winged 
hiunan figures), one at each end, with their faces turned to 
each other, incUned a little down towards the Mercy-Seat, and 
their wings expanded over it. (Exod. xxv. 10-22; xxxvii. 
1-9.) Some suppose that these figures were designed to 
symbolise the presence of God. But others regard them rather 
as the ideal visible creation, represented as worshipping the 
invisible Creator, 'who dwelleth between the Cherubims.' 

truth and holiness, take precedence of all that in a like kind ever has been, or 
erer may be, presented by the znembers of His body. But, as Christ's whole 
undertaking is something mi generis, and chiefly to be viewed as the means of 
salvation and aoces« to Heaven, provided by God for them— as under this view it 
was already symbolised in the furniture and services of the Most Holy Place— it 
is better and more agreeable to the design of the Tabcmncle to consider the 
things belonging to the Holy Place as directly referring only to the works and 
services of Christ's people.'— Fairbaibn's Tj/pology of Scripture^ Motaic Period^ 
part iii. ch. vi. 

• [Others think that ' the mercy-seat ' (described presently) was itself the lid or 
cover of the ark. Bee Smith's Did, ii. 829.] 

t In Heb. iz. 4, some expositors understand ' in the ark,' as denoting ' in and 
abont the ark,' or * joined to and reckoned with the ark.' But Ebrard maintains 
that the pot of manna and Aaron's rod were originally deposited in the ark 
' before the Testimony,' i.e.4n front of the Tables of the Law ; and that 1 Kings 
viiL 9 points to the fact, that before the time of Solomon this portion of the 
contents of the ark had been taken out of it (perhaps by the Philistines) ; so 
that only the Tables of the Law were then found in it. [There is no doubt that 
the pot of manna and Aaron's rod were placed * before the Testimony,' the fact 
being expressly stated in Exod. xvi. 34 and Num. xvii. 10. But a difference of 
opinion exists respecting the interpretation of those words. Many expositors 
(e. g. Patrick- on Exod. loc, cit. and EeH on 1 Kings viii. 9) maintain that the 
eximssion merely means ' before the ark containing the Testimony '—a sense in 
which the words seem certainly to be used in Exod. xxx. 36. So also fas pre.>ently 
noticed by Mr. Biddle) the mercy-seat is said in Exod. xxx. 6 and Lev. xvi. 18 
to have been • over * or ' upon the Testimony,' for which we find in Exod. xxvi. 84 
* npon Uu ark of the Testimony.'] 
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Before the ark (as it is usually understood) were placed the 
urn or vase, containing the omer of manna (Exod. xvi. 82-34), 
and Aaron's blooming rod (Numb. xvii. 10) ; and at its side, the 
Book of the Law, or the five Books of Moses (Deut. xxxi. 26). 
This sacred apartment, and especially the ark, is considered as 
a symbol of the Divine Presence — ^the seat and throne of the 
great Theocratic King — ^the presence-chamber of Jehovah. In 
particular, the Mercy-Seat (over or upon the Testimony, Exod. 
XXX. 6 ; Lev. xvi. 13^ typified the spiritual covering of sin by 
atonement or propitiation, being tne effect of that sacrifice 
which was typified by the services of the Brazen Altar. * The 
tables of the covenant,' says Pairbaim, ' contained God's testi- 
mony, not simply for holiness in general, but for that in con- 
nection with His people's ti*ansgressions — His testimony against 
them on account of sin ; and as they could not stand before it 
when thundered with terrific majesty in their ears from Mount 
Sinai, neither could they spiritually stand before the accusations 
it was constantly raising against them in the presence of God, in 
His Holy Place. A covering was therefore needed for them, 
between it, on the one hand, and God on the other — ^but an 
atonement-covering. . . . The covering required must be a 
propitiatory, a place on which the holy eye of God may ever 
see the blood of reconciliation \ and the Most Holy Place, as 
designated from it, and deriving thence its most essential cha- 
racteristic, might fitly be called *'the house of the Propitiatory," 
or "the atonement house," * (1 Chron. xxviii. 11).' The signifi- 
cance of the Cherubim; both here, and as embroidered on the 
Veil and the Curtains, has been diflierently viewed by various 
expositors. The following is Fairbairn's interpretation of the 
symbolical import of these figures. * Placed as they were, with 
their outstretched wings rising aloft and overshadowing the 
Mercy-Seat> they gave to this the appearance of a glorious seat 
or throne, suited for the occupation or residence of God in the 
symbolic cloud, as the King of Israel. That forms of created 
beings were made to surround the throne of Deity, and impart 
to it an appearance of becoming grandeur and majesty, this 
was simply an outward embodiment of the fact that God ever 
makes Himself known as God of the living, of whom, not only 
have countless myriads been formed by His hand, but attendant 
hosts also continually minister around Him, and celebrate His 
glory. And that the particular forms here used were compound 
ngures,t representations of ideal beings, and beings whose 

• [Translated In A. V. * the place of the meircy-seat.'] 

t Bnt, as we have already seen, some perceive no reason for r^arding the 
Chembim of the Tabernacle as componnd fignres like those in the vision of 
Bzekiel ; thiqr tiiink rather thatt hey were simply winged hmnan fignres. 
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oompooent parts consisted of the highest kinds of life on earth 
in its different spheres — man first and chiefly, and with him 
the OX) the lion, and the eagle — this, again^ denoted that the 
forms and manifestations of creature life, among whom and for 
whom God there revealed Himself, were not of heaven hut of 
earth — chiefly, indeed, and pre-eminentlj man, who, when the 
work of redemption is complete, and he is fitted to dwell in the 
most excellent glory of the Divine presence, shall he invested 
with the properties of what is still to him hut an ideal perfec- 
tion, and be made possessor of a yet higher nature, ana stand 
in yet nearer fellowship with God, than he did in the paradise 
that was lost. But these new hopes of fallen humanity all 
centre in the work of reconciliation and love, shadowed forth 
upon the Mercy-Seat; thither, therefore, must the faces of 
these ideal heirs of salvation ever look, and with outstretched 
^ing hang around the glorious scene, as in wondering expecta- 
tion of the things now proceeding in connection with it, and 
hereafter to be revealed. So that God sitting between the 
Chenihim, is God revealing Himself as on a throne of grace, in 
mingled majesty and love, for the recovery of His fallen family 
on earth, and their final elevation to the highest region of life, 
and blessedness, and glory.' * 

The history of the Tabernacle is thus briefly traced by Dr. 
Kalisch : — ^ During the journeys of the Israehtes, its various 
parts and utensils were carefully wrapped up and carried by the 
Levites (Num. iv.), who erected it again when the Israelites 
encamped. In the time of Joshua it was brought to Shiloh 
(Josh, xviii. 1 : xix. 61), where it remained durmg the whole 
period of the Judges, and where annually the great national 
lestivals were celebrated : it was considered as the only legiti- 
mate sanctuary (Josh. xxii. ; Judges xviii. 31 ; xxi. 19 ; 1 Sam. 
i- 3; iii. 3^ &c.), although other holy places of public assembly 
are mentioned from the lifetime of Joshua down to the period 
of the Kings, as Shechem, Gilgal, Mizpah, and Bethel (Josh, 
xxiv. 26 ; Judges xx. 1, 26,t &c.). After the great victory of 
the Philistines in the time of Eli, the Tabernacle was removed 
to Nob, likewise in the territory of Benjamin (1 Sam. xxi.), 
but was, after the destruction of this town (xxii.), brought to 
Gibeon, where we meet it in the time of David and Solomon 
(1 Chron. xvi. 39; xxi. 29 ; 1 Kings iii. 4; ix. 2, &c.). The 
latter king ordered it to be brought to Jerusalem, and, with all 

* ^ypology of Scriptnre, Mosaic Period, part iii. ch. t. 
t tin this paasage, * Bethel ' shoold perhaps be snbstitnted for < the house of 
W)l* Bee Smith's 2>ie«. i. 198.] 
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its vessels, to be deposited in the Temple (1 Kings viii. 4). 
From this time it is no more mentioned in the sacred records.' * 

Elemektary and General Qxtestions. 

297. What vraa the place appointed for the celebration of the Mosaic ritnal wor- 

ship? 

298. Mention the several Scriptural designations of the Tabernacle, and their 

significations. 

299. Explain the symbolical meaning of the Tabemaole, as a whole. 

800. Describe its typical significance. 

801. Bepeat 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Ool. ii. 9 ; John 1. U ; John ii. 19. 

802. Bepeat 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; Eph. ii. 21, 22 ; 1 Cor. iii. 9, vi. 19 ; Eph. Iii. 17 ; 

1 Pet. ii. 6, 6. 
308. Bepeat Acts x. 88 ; 2 Cor. i. 21 ; 1 John ii. 20. 

804. OtiYQ a general description of the Court of the Tabernacle and its contents. 

805. Describe the Altar of Bnmt Offerings— its c<uistraotion— position— and use. 
306. Explain its symbolical and typical significance. 

807. Describe the Layer— its constmction— position— and use. 

808. Of what was it a symbol and a type ? 

809. Bepeat Exod. xxx. 20 ; Ps. xxvi. 6 ; Heb. x. 22 ; Eph. t. 26 ; Titus iii. 5. 

810. Into how many compartments was the interior of the Tabernacle divided ? 

811. What formed the partition ? 

812. What did this division signify ? 

818. Who alone had access to the Holy Place, and to the Most Holy, respec- 
tively? 

814. Bepeat Exodns xxvi. 81-33 ; Heb. ix. 7. 

815. State the contents of the Holy Place. 

816. Describe the Candlestick— its constmction— position— and use. 

817. Explain its typical import. 

818. Describe the Table of Shew-bread— its construction— position— and use. 

319. Explain its symbolical and typical meaning. 

320. State the contents of the Most Holy Place. 

821. Describe the Ark of the Covenant— its structure — contents— position— and 

nse. 
322. Explain its symbolical and typical significance. 
328. Describe the Mercy Seat— its structure- position— and use. 

824. Interpret it symbolically and typically. 

825. What do we commonly understand to have been in the Ark ?— what was 

over it— before it— at its side ? 
326. What was (probably) the form of the Cherubim ? 

827. What did they signify ? 

Additignal QUESnONS. 

828. What is known concerning the position of the Tabemade in the Conrt ? 

829. Describe the structure of the Tabemade, and its coverings. 

880. Give particulars of the angle boards at the western side of the Tabemade. 

881. Describe the embroidery of the Tabemade curtains and hangings. 

882. State the dimensions of the Court— of the Tabemade— of the Holy Place — 

of the Most Holy Place. 
888. Describe accuratdy the comi)osition of the incense which was burnt on the 

Golden Altar. 
384. Explain Heb. ix. 4, with reference to 1 Kings viii. 9. 
885. Give a brief sketch of the history of the Tabernacle. 
836. What is the last event of its history recorded in Scripture ? 

* Commentary on Exodus xl. 84-88. 
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CHAPITER XIX. 
Mosaic Ritual.— The Leyitioai. Pbiesxhood. 

As the Tabernacle was the palace of the great Theocratic King, 
with the most Holy Place as its presence-chamber; so the minis- 
ters of the Tabernacle were the^ng*8 servants and attendants 
of several grades. 

The office of priesthood was assigned to Aaron and his pos- 
terity^ of the tribe of Levi ;• while all the other male members 
of this tribe (see p. 80) were required to render assistance to 
the Biiests in the discharge of their office. The priests were 
the higher officers of the great King ; and no otner persons, 
eYpn of the tribe of Levi, could assume this dignity, under 
penally of the Divine displeasure (Num. xvi., xviii 3). It has 
Deen remarked that, by this means, the theocracy, without 
feeing converted into a hierarchy,* was secured and strength- 
ened by receiving permanent representatives of the Divine 
authority. 

At a later period the Levites themselves were assisted by 
<^6rtain servants, consisting of some of the conquered Canaanites, 
namely the inhabitants of Gibeon, Beeroth, Chephirah, and 
^ath-jearim (Josh. ix. 17, 23-27)--and afterwards also of 
persons presented and set apart for this work by David, Solo- 
mon, and others (Ezra ii. 43, 68,70; viii. 20 j Neh. xi. 3), 
hence called Nethinim, i. e. devoted, presented — a name which 
^ the time of Moses was applied to the Levites themselves 
(Num.iii. 9; viii. 16-19). 

The Levites, at their first institution, were consecrated, or 
solemnly set apart for the duties of their office (Num. viii. 5- 
*-)• At first no distinctive dress was assigned to them ; after- 
wards a vestment of white linen was appointed for at least 
"lose of them who were engaged in conducting the sacred 
mnac, and in carrying the ark (1 Chron. xv. 27 ; 2 Chron. v. 

The office of the Levites was, in general, to perform every- 
thing m the Tabernacle (or Temple), which was not especially 
jjj^ed to the priests, except those lowest services which 
belonged to the servants (hewers of wood and drawers of 

th 1^^ ^ ^® digtmgnishing mark of Mosaiam tliat the whole people, down to 
^ lowest individual, shared the same knowledge, and was admitted to the 
"^« aonrces of information ; that the priests had no ezclnsiye privileges what- 
<^er ; that they were merdy the representatives of the first-born sons, in whose 
thZL^ were institnted ; that Mosaiam created no hierarchy, bnt a gennine 
r^^f>^y ; that, in fact, the Mosaic legislation constitntes a religions demoGracy 
w^tUe bttis of perfect eqnaUty.'— Kausch, on Exod. xxviU. 80. 
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water). It was their duty to watch over the sacred edifice^ 
to keep it clean , to close it in the eyening and to open it in the 
morning, and to preserve order in the court; in the journey- 
through the wilderness they carried the several portions of the 
Tabernacle and its furniture^ under the direction of the priests. 
And to their care was entrusted the stores of flour, wine, oil, 
incense, &c, required for use in public worship. Under David 
and in the Temple, they were employed as singers^ and players 
on musical instruments. 

The three sons of Levi were Gershon, Kohath, and Merari 
(Num. iii. 17) ; and all the families of the tribe were classified 
according to these three houses, to each of which was assisned 
its appropriate office in the transport of the several parts of the 
Tabemade (Num. iii. 17-37 ; iv. 1-83). The age during which 
they were required to discharge the more onerous parts of their 
duty was from thirty years to fifty ; but they undertook some 
of its lighter offices as early as the age of twenty-five, and con- 
tinued to discharge them alter fifty, in later times they entered 
on their office, then no longer burdensome, as early as the age 
of twenty. (Num. iv., viii. 23-26 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 27 ; 2 
Chron. xxxi. 17 ; Ezra, iii. 8.) 

After the settlement of the people in Canaan, the Levites 
were entrusted with the exercise of certain judicial functions, 
and with the custody of the genealogies or registers. David, 
finding that in his time the males of full age belonging to this 
tribe numbered 38,000, distributed them into four divisions 
(1 Chron. xxiiL 3-5) ; appointing 24,000 for the work of the 
house of the Lord, who were divided into twenty-four courses 
of 1000 each, to officiate in rotation weekly (1 Chron. xxili. 
6-23*), 6,000 as officers and judges, 4,000 as porters or door- 
keepers, and 4,000 as musicians and singing-men. The latter 
were subdivided into twenty-four orders or classes, who were 
to perform the duties of their office by weekly courses (1 Chron. 
XXV.). All these divisions and courses were placed under pre- 
sidents or heads. 

Under Jehoshaphat some of the Levites were appointed to 
instruct the rural population in the Law. (2 Chron. xvii. 8, 9. 
Comp. XXX. 22; xxxv. 3.) After the Captivity they were 
employed as interpreters to explain, in Aramaic, or the ver- 

* [Berthean in his note upon Tene 6, says, * We are not infonned in the Book 
of Gtaronicles into how many clasees these Leritee were divided ; bnt as they cast 
lots porecis^ in the same manner as the priests, we may safely assmne that they 
were also divided into twenty-f onr classes, especially as we learn from ch xxr. 
that the singers also formed twent^'fonr classes.' He then minutely examines 
verses 6-28 to ascertain whether * there are twenty-f onr fathers' houses men- 
tl(med in them/ and concludes, * Thus Gershon was the f oimd«r of «<im> *nthirn* 
honses, Kohath of nine, Merari of six, in all twenly-f onr.'] 
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nacular language, the Hebrew of the sacred books when read 
in public^ Hebrew having then become a dead language. (Neh. 
Tiii. 7.) It was always tiieir duty to make the Scriptures their 
special study, in order to expound them to the people. (MaL 
u. 6-9.) 

The Pbiest (Cohen); was so called, most probably, on account 
of his privilege of near approach to God; in performing the 
duties of the sanctuary; or as sustaining the capacity of media- 
tor between God and man. The word seems properly to denote 
one vrho has the right of entree into the presence of a sove- 
reign (see 1 Chron. xviii. 17 compared with 2 Sam. viii. 18, 
where the word translated ^ chief rulers ' is in the original 
Cohanifri); and, as we have already seen, Jehovah was the 
King of the Israelites, and the Tabernacle was His palace. 

The priesthood was confined to the family of Aaron ; while 
the descendants of Moses remained among the ordinary Levites, 
and, even in the second generation, had fallen into poverty.* 
(Judges, xvii. 7-10; xviii. 30.) Kohath; the second son of 
Levi, had four sons, Amram, Izhar, Hebron, Uzziel (Exod. vi. 
18). The eldest of these, Amram, was the father of Moses and 
Aaron. Aaron had four sons ; but two of them, Nadab and 
Abihu; were (p. 82) destroyed by fire from heaven for the sin 
of offering strange nre before the Lord (Lev. x. 1-7 ; 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1, 2); leaving: only the other two, Eleaznr and Ithamar, 
to form the first Imk atter Aaron in the line of priests. Their 
descendants became so numerous that David distributed them 
into twenty-four orders, sixteen of the family of Eleazar, and 
eight of tnat of Ithamar (1 Chron. xxiv. 3-19); an arrange- 
ment which was maintained by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 14), 
and, after having been for some time neglected; was restored by 
Hezekiah and Josiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 2 ; xxxv. 4, 5). The 
several orders served the priest's ofiice in weekly rotation. Of 
these orders (or classes) only four were included in the return 
from the captivity (Ezra li. 36-39 ; Neh. vii. 39-42^ ; but, 
either the others returned afterwanls, or a new distribution 
into the same number of classes, bearing the original names, 
was subsequently made ; for we find that the Maccabees were 
of the (first) class of Jehoiarib ; and in Luke L 5 we read of 
the class of Abia (the eighth). 

The priest's dress (£^od. xxviii. 4, 40-43 ; xxxix. 27-29) 
consisted of white linen drawers; a white linen tunic, or long 

* [ThiB statement is made upon the supposition that 'Moses * should be read 
for * Jianafleeh ' in Jndg. xviii. 80. On this point see Smith's Diet. il. 325.] 
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close garment with sleeves,* a girdle of richly embroidered 
linen (embroidered in blue, purple, and scarlet, and so loosely 
woven as to resemble the skin of a serpent, Joseph. Ant. 
iii. 7, 2), encircling the body several times, and tied in a 
knot in front, so as to hang down to the ankles (the loose 
part being thrown across the left shoulder when the priest 
was engaged in any active service), and a turban or tiara, 
which, in the time of Josephus (Ant iii. 7, 3), was round. 
We find no mention of sandals ; and hence it is probable that 
the priests officiated barefoot, according to the prevalent custom 
of the East. 

The qualifications for the office of priesthood were, proof of 
descent from Aaron (Ezra ii. 62 ; Nen. vii. 64), and freedom 
from personal blemish (Lev. xxi. 16-23). During their period 
(week) of service, the priests were required (n. &) to abstain 
from wine and strong drink (Lev. x. 8-11). No age was pre- 
scribed for their entrance on office, or for their retirement 

The duties of the officiating priests were — ^to keep up the fire 
on the Brazen Altar, and to offer the sacrifices, with the pre- 
scribed ceremonies (including, of course, the daily morning and 
evening sacrifice) — to bum incense on the golden altar every 
morning and evening — ^in the morning to trim the lamps of the 
golden candlestick, and in the evening to light them — to place 
the bread and wine on the table of shew-bread, on the Sabbath 
— to blow the trumpets at appointed times, and to announce 
the festivals. It belonged also to the priest's office to pro- 
nounce the blessing on the people which we read in Numbers 
vi. 24-26. 

The High Priest was the president or head of the whole 
sacerdotal body; and he exercised peculiar functions, especially 
those which will hereafter be described in connection with the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement. Aaron was high priest 
during his life : t he was succeeded in his office by his son 
Eleazar, and he by his son Fhinehas. It is uncertain by how 
many of Eleazar's descendants the office was held, before it 
passed to the family of Ithamar, in the person of Eli, whose 
descendants held it for a few generations. In the reign of Solo- 
mon it was again in the family of Eleazar (1 Kings ii. 35 ; 1 
Chron. vi. 8), and we have no record of its ever again being 

* CaUed, in onr Tendon of Ezod. xzviii 4, ' a broidered coat ; ' ratlier perhaps 
a tesselaUd garment, i.e. having the forms of Bqnares interwoven in it. See 
KALI8CH in loc, 

t [The term * high-priest ' only occurs twice in the Pentateuch, Lev. xad. 10 ; 
Num. zzxv. 25— in neither of which places is it used in connectlan with Aaron 
or his son Eleazar. The term applied to them is simidy * the priest.' See 
Smith's Diet, i. 804. 
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held by a member of the other family. Alexander Balas (b.c. 
153) assigned the office to Jonathan, brother of Judas Macca- 
baeus, of the class of Jehoiarib fl Mocc. ii. 1 ; x. 18-20], who 
was succeeded by his brother Simon. In this family it re- 
mained until the time of Herod, who set up and deposed 
high priests at his pleasure. The disorders tnen introauced 
were perpetuated under the Romans, who at length overthrew 
the whole Jewish polity, and finally destroyed the Temple. 

The manner of consecrating the hifch priest and the priests 
was tbe same, except that the high priest wore his distmctive 
vestments, and was anointed on his head with the holy dl. 
The ceremonies of consecration, including a series of sacrifices 
and oiferings during seven days (a bullock for a sin-offering, a 
ram for a bumt-ofiering, and the ram of consecration), are 
minutely described in the twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus, and 
the eighth of Leviticus. This consecration with sacrifice ap- 
pears to have been performed once for all by Moses ; the priests 
appear to have been afterwards introduced to their office with- 
out any such ceremony. 

Tbe ordinary dress of the high priest was like that of the 
other priests j out there were also four splendid vestments and 
appendages exclusively belonging to his office (Exod. xxviii., 
xxxix.) ; so that while the robes of the common priests con- 
sisted of four parts, those of the high priest contained twice 
four. These additional parts were the following : — 

1. The robe of the Ephody reaching to the knees,* over the 
tunic; woven of a blue colour jt having an opening for the 
head and holes for the arms, with its lower hem or border 
ornamented with embroidered figures of pomegranates, and with 
golden bells, each seventy-two in number,! arranged alternately. 

2. The JSphodj made of the work of the skilful weaver, § and 
inwrought with gold, worn over the robe, and consisting of 
two parts, one of which hung down over the back, while the 
other hung down in front, extending only a little below the 
waist. These parts were fastened together by a clasp on each 
shoulder, adorned with an onyx stone \ and on these stones 
were engraved the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, || those 

• [Rather, perhaps, to Vbafeet, See Smith's Did, i. 806.] 

t * The tonic symbolises, by its plain whiteness, only parity, absence of worldll- 
ness, or mere negative qualities ; the robe points, by its blae colour, to heavenly 
virtoe, to an active and positive striving after ^vine excellence.' — Kalisoh on 
Exodus xxviii. Zl-Zb. 

X [This is asserted by the Jews, but there is no authority for it in the Bible or 
in Joeephns.] 

$ * The tonic was simply the work of the weaver ; the girdle was the work of 
the embroiderer; whilst the ephod was prepared with the highest kind of 
texture.'— K&.LI8CH on Exodtu xxviii. 6-13. 

n < The significance of this arrangement is self-evident. The High Priest 
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of the six elder sons of Jacob being on the right shoulder^ and 
those of the others on the left. The Ephod was made of white 
twined linen (byssusj, embroidered with blue, purple, and 
scarlet, interspersed with gold. It was held to the body by a 
girdle of the same substance and work. 

3. The Breastplate. This was a piece of cloth of the same 
substance as the Ephod, one span (i. e. about eleven inches) 
square, bearing twelve precious stones of various kinds, set in 
gold in four rows, each stone being engraved with the name of 
one of the tribes.* At the comers were golden rings, correspond- 
ing to four other rings on the Ephod : these rings were tied 
together by blue ribbons, which thus attached the JBreast-plate 
to the Ephod. From the two upper corners extended two 
golden chains, which were fastened on the shoulders.t On the 
Breast-plate, called the Breast-plate of Judgment (or Decision), 
were placed the Urim and Thummim (Light, i. e. revelation, 
and Truth, or Light of Perfection, perhaps = perfect light or 
brilliancy), the nature of which, althougn well known in the 
time of Moses, cannot now be distinctly ascertained. It seems 
to have been employed by the high priest in consulting the 

represented Israel before God ; the stones were, therefore, for the people, who 
saw them, and their names engraved on them, a memorial that the High Priest 
officiated in their name ; that he interceded in their f aToor ; that he strove to 
expiate their sins, and to reconcile them with their Creator, from whom they 
had swerved by their transgressions.' — Kausch on Exod. rjcviii. 6-13. 

« According to EaUsch on Exod. zzviii. 14-30 : First row, 1 . Cornelian {Reuben) ; 
2. Topaz (Simeon) ; 3. Bmaragd (Lepi). Second row, 1. (perhaps) Carbuncle 
(Jtidah) ; 2. Sapphire (Dan) ; 3. (perhaps) Emerald {Naphthali). Third row, 
]. Lignre (Oad)\ 2. Agate (Asher)\ 3. Amethyst \ls9aehar). Fourth row, 
1. CluyBolite (Zebulun) ; 2. Onyx (Joseph) ; 3. Jasper (Benjamin). The stones 
of each row were of comrse arrange!! from right to left. 

t Or take the following more minnte description, from Kalisch on Exod. 
xxviii. 14-30. * The dimensions are stated at one span in length and one span 
in breadth ; bnt as it was to be doubled and square (ver. 16) it was, in fact, two 
spans long and one span wide, half of the length being turned back, so that it 
had the form of a bag open ever3rwhere except at the nether side. In order to 
join the two parts at the upper side, two rings were fixed at the two ends. But 
these rings served at the same time to fasten the breast-plate to the ephod ; for 
two chains of wreathen work, or, more distinctly, twisted of gold threads in the 
manner of ropes were put into them, and then passed into the ouches or sockets 
of the two onyx-stones on the shoulders of the ephod ; and, in order to prevent 
everv loosing of the breast-plate, two other rings were fixed under it over the 
border, and two more on the ephod near the places whence the girdle issued, and 
then a ribbon of blue was passed from the rings of the breast-plate through those 
of the ephod, so that the former was tied to the latter, and a moving from its 
place was impossible.' [It may be desirable to point out that Dr. Eahach's 
description differs from Mr. Riddle's, in making the upper port of the breast- 
plate fastened to the ephod by the golden chains only, whereas Mr. Kiddle's 
represents it as fastened by two blue ribbons also. Dr. K. therefore makes two 
ribbons in all, and two rinfm upon the ephod ; Mr. B. four ribbons and four rings. 
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will of God; as a kind of oracle ; and is supposed by some* to 
have consisted of three precioos stones, one of which, b^ some 
peculiar appearance, indicated Yes, the other No, while the 
third implied that the answer was neutral. (Compare Exod. 
xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 8; Num. xxvii. 21 with 1 Sam. xxiii. 11, 
12; xxviii. 6; xxx. 8; 2 Sam. ii. 1, &c. See also Deut. 
xxxiii. 8 ; Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 65.) f Scripture presents no 
trace of the existence of the Urim and Thummim after the 
death of David. 

4. The Mitre or Turban, larger than that of the priests, and 
distinguished by a golden plate fastened by a blue ribbon to its 
lower edge in front, bearing the inscription (in Hebrew) * Holi- 
ness to the Lord.' 

Having thus described the outward constitution of the 
Jewish priesthood, we now proceed to observe its svmbolical 
and typical import. Considered from a merely Jewish point of 
view, its significance may be thus described. ' The Israelites 
had been selected by God among all the nations of the earth to 
be His peculiar people (Exod. xix. 5 ; compare Hos. iv. 6) ; 
God had brought them to Himself, whereas before they were 
as distant from Him as all the idol- worshippers : He destined 
them to be a Holy people, a kingdom of priests ; all the laws 
and institutions which He ordained tended only to prepare 
them for this vocation, to realise this promise. What the 
Israelites were among the nations, were the Levites among the 
tribes of the Hebrews. God calls Israel His first-born son; 
and the Levites represent in Israel the first-bom sons, Israel 
is the host, the army, the champion of God ; and in Israel again 
the Levites are His troops wno fight His battles. (Exod. 
xxxii. 28 ; Deut. xxxiii. 8-11, &c.) But; among the Levites, 
the family of Aaron is singled out for the immediate servants 
of God ; the other branches of this tribe are only the ministers, 
the menials, of the Aaronites : the latter alone represent Israel 
as a kingdom of priests ; they are more properly the connectin&p 
link between God and Israel. . . . which, though consecrated 
in its totality, requires mediators exclusively and entirely de- 
voted to sanctification and religious service. And in order to 
give to this idea of priestly sanctity the most concrete shape of 

* MichaeliB, Jahn, and others. 

t Dr. Kalisch thinks that the Urim and Thummim was identical with the 
twelve precions stones of the breast- plate ; that, as being in itself a display of 
pore and perfect light, and placed over the region of the heart, it was symbolical 
of complete moral purity and holiness ; and that, by beholding it, the High 
Priest was so powerfully impressed with a sense of the temper appropriate to his 
great miasion, that he thus became peculiarly fit to receive divine commnni- 
cationB. 

1 
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-v^hicli it is capable^ God distinguished and separated amooff 
the Aaronites again one individual; th« High Pnest, who united 
in bis person, and represented in a striking manner, the whole 
sum of the theocratic truths : he was the head of the state, its 
spiritual king [rather, viceroy] ; his mere appearance recalled 
forcibly the centre and kernel of the Mosaic doctrines ; his office 
symbolised the internal relation between God and Israel^ the 
duties of the individual^ and the great historical mission of the 
nation.' * 

From this statement of a learned Jew^ we pass to a full and 
Christian view of the subject before us. * The Levitical priest- 
hood,' it has been well said by a recent writer, ' does not differ 
essentially from the same institution as it meets us in other 
religions of antiquity. In all religions we find priesthood, as 
we do sacrifices ; and in all it has sprung from the same feeling. 
Together with the idea of God, however rude and imperfect^ 
arises the consciousness of the infinite distance between man 
and God, and a desire to fill up the interval with an intermediate 
order, which, connected on tne one hand with the worshipper, 
and on the other with the Being worshipped, may serve as a 
means of communication between them : to persons thus in- 
vested with an official sanctity it was felt to be a relief to 
delegate those acts of religious homage which the worshipper 
himself shrunk from performing. And in order to confer per- 
manency on the institution, to raise it as much as possible 
above the fluctuations of human caprice, the principle of caste 
was adopted, that is, the priestly function was attached to a 
certain tribe or family, and it was made to pass from father to 
son by natural descent, irrespectively of moral or intellectual 
qualifications. On these principles the Jewish priesthood was 
instituted. The tribe of Levi was set apart to the ministry of 
the Tabernacle ; out of it the family of Aaron to sacerdotal 
functions ; and, again, out of this family the high priest to the 
highest offices connected with his calling. Whatever in the 
human institution was true in sentiment, whatever expressed 
a real want of human nature, is found incorporated m the 
Jewish law j while the corruptions which grew up round the 
former are here effectually obviated. For, with all their iden- 
tity in principle, very considerable are the differences between 
the Mosaic priesthood and that of any heathen nation whose 
history is known. In the first place, imder the Jewish cere- 
mony the priests were not the depositaries of any system of 
esoteric doctrine — any mysteries, the knowledge of which was 
to be withheld fix)m the people ; while the contrary was a cha- 

* "Dr* Ealiach on Exod. xxriii. 1. 
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racterLstic feature of the priesthoods of heathenism. Equally 
distinctive of the Jewish priesthood was t?ie idea of representa-' 
Urn which it embodied — v. very important point in counection 
with the typical application. Although the line of demarcation 
between the sacred order and the rest of the nation was strongly 
marked by natural descent, the distinction was relative, not 
absolute ; for Israel was a kingdom of priests ; the Levitical 
priesthood was the representative, the efflorescence, of the 
priestly nation. . . . Thus, while by the necessary intervention 
of the priesthood, the ideas of Qod*s holiness ana man's sinful- 
ness were maintained in vigour, no social degradation of the 
people as compared with l£e priests, such as we find in the 
Indian system of caste, could, consistently with the principles 
of the Mosaic law, take place. . . . They who were to approach 
the Divine Presence must be holy ) and though, as became a 
symbolical religion, this requirement was sensibly set forth by 
the necessity of bodily integrity, by the rites of consecration, 
by the sacred garments and the holy oil, moral purity was the 
thin^ signified, as appears from the transfer of the pontifical 
dignity from one branch of Aaron's family to another, oxl 
account of the crimes by which the ofiice, in the persons of its ' 
actual possessors, had neen stained. In this pomt, also, the 
Mosaic institution presents a contrast to the corresponding one 
of heathenism ; for, although the idea of the necessity of sanctity 
in those who would act as mediators between God and man was 
never wholly lost, compared to the prominence given to it in 
the Mosaic law it almost disappears from view. Freedom from 
bodily defect we find everywnere a necessary qualification for 
the priesthood ; but who can associate any pure moral ideas 
with the abominations of which in Egypt, Greece, and Borne, 
priests and priestesses were the willing ministers ? ' * 

We are now well prepared to enter upon a brief description 
of the symbolical and typical nature oi the Levitical priest- 
hood. The consecration of the priests may be regarded as sym- 
bolical of the fact that they were chosen or set apart, and 
duly qualified, foiv the sacrea office ; and at the same time as 
typical of the appointment of Him who was preordained before 
the foundation of the world to the office ana work of Messiah 
—to whom was given the Spirit without measure. (See 
Heb. V. 6, 6.) The bodily integrUy required in the Jewish 
priests, together with their ablutions, their abstinence from 
ceremonial defilement, and their prescribed clean white vest- 
Jnents, at once symbolised their moral purity or personal holi- 

* litton's Bcmpton Leeturea, lect. iii. See also Fairbalm's T^togy of ScHp- 
iwtt ^otaie Period, part iii. chap. iii. 
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ness, and typified the perfect excellence of Him who was ' holy^ 
harmless^ nndefiled, and separate from sinners.' The priests, 
thus legally consecrated; and thus ceremonially holy^ were the 
symholical representatives of all Israel.* They were puhlic 
persons, appearing before God not merely on their own account 
out on behalf of others ; and thus they were types of Christ. 
' We see the representative character of this priesthood, and 
all its functions, m that of the high priest, with the names of the 
twelve tribes upon his breast when he entered the Tabernacle, 
and with their cause and interest ever before him. Christ, in 
like manner, does nothing for Himself, but only as the Shep- 
herd and Saviour of His people. " For their sakes He sancti- 
fied Himself,'' by laying down His life to purchase their 
redemption. And none of them escapes His regard.' (Fair- 
bairn.) Again, the purpose for which the priests thus repre- 
sented all Israel was that they might form a symbolical medium 
of approach to God. And thus they typified Christ as the one 
Mediator between God and man. He is the way, the truth, 
and the life ;' and no man cometh to the Father but by Him. 
More than this. The priests under the law became the medium 
of acceptable approach to God only by presenting sacrifices and 
offerings on behalf of those who sought that approach ; and 
even the high priest could not perform his functions without 
the blood of atonement, yhese sacrifices, indeed, were extra- 
neous to themselves, and consisted of nothing better than the 
blood of slain animals; but, even as such, they symbolised the 
fact that, for sinful man, the way of approach to the Most 
High is through vicarious suifering of death, or by means of the 
life of a substitute, duly presented j and thus they became typical 
of Him who * hath loved us, and hath given Himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweetsmelling savour ' 
(Eph. V. 2) ; and of whom it is said that * neither by the blood 

• * The Levltical priesthood was not made to stand, as the priesthood of Egypt 
certainly stood, in a kind of antagonism to the people, or in sach a state of 
abedlnte independence and exclusive isolation,' as gave them the appearance of a 
dass entirely by themselves. On the contrary, the priesthood in its office was 
the representative of the whole people In its divine calling as the property of 
God ; it was a priesthood formed out of e kingdom of priests ; and consequently, 
the person in whom it was vested could only be regarded as having, in the higher 
and more i)ecnliar sense, what belonged to the entire community. In them only 
■were concentrated and manifestly displayed the spiritual privileges and dignity 
of all true Israelites. And, as these were represented in the priesthood generally, 
so especially in the person of the high priest, in whom again everything belong- 
ing to the priesthood gathered itself up and culminated. " This high priest," to 
use the words of Vitringa, " represented the whole people. All Israelites were 
reckoned as being in him. The prerogative held by him belonged to the whole of 
them, but on this account was transferred to him, because it was impossible that 
all Israelites should keep themselves holy, as became the priests of Jehova^." '-^ 
Fatbbatrw'b Typology <tf Scripture, Mo^cac Period, part iii. chap. iil. 
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of goats and calves, but bj His own blood He entered in once 
(i.e. once for all) into the holy place, having ol)tained eternal 
redemption for us * (Heb. ix. 12). In the pnestly functions of 
blessing the people, and (partly) of declaring or expounding the 
will of Godf we may discover adumbrations of the office of 
Him who, when about to ascend into heaven, lifted up His 
hands and blessed His disciples, and now ever liveth to make 
intercession for us ; and of whom, as alone effectually exercis- 
ing the office of the Great Teacher, it has been declared, ' No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only-beffotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath dedared Him.' 
(John i. 18.) A remarkable type of the atoning and inter- 
cessoiy work of Christ was furnished bv the prescribed funo- 
tions of the high priest on the Day of Atonement, which will 
be described in a subsequent chapter. 

We thus find the Levitical priesthood executing, on a lower 
platform, the work, or rather a pattern of the work, which the 
glorious Eedeemer performs in a far higher region, and in a 
more perfect way. 

> 

Eleuentabt AMD Gjeneral Qxtsstions. 

S37. To what tribe was the office of the Jewish priesthood assigned ? 

338. Who were the Leyites, as distiognished from the priests ? 

339. Who were the servants or assistants of the Levites ? 

340. Describe the duties or functions of the Lerites. 

341. At what age did they enter on their office, and how long did they retain it 7 

342. How were the Levites classified ? 

343. Mention the later divisions of the Levites, and the additional dntioi im- 

posed on them. 

344. To what family was the office of the priesthood restricted ? 

345. What were the qnalifications for the priesthood ? 

346. Describe the dress of the priests. 

347. What were the dnties of the officiating priests P 

348. What were the position and dnties of the high priest ? 

349. To whom was the office of high priest restricted ? 

350. Describe the vestments of the high priest, with their appendages. 

351. State briefly tbe symbolical and typical import of the Levitioal priesthood. 

Additional QuBsmoNs. 

352. How did tl^ Jewish constitntion differ from a hierarchy ? 

353. What seems to be the precise original meaning of the Hebrew word (cohen) 

transAatod ' priest ' ? 

354. State the early genealogy of the tribe of Levi. 

355. What became of the posterity of Hoses ? 

356. Describe the distribution of the priests made by David. 

357. How was this distribution affected by the Captivity ? 

358. Give a general outline of the succession of the high priesthood throughout 

the course of Jewish history. 

859. Explain fully the symbolical and typical significance of the I<evitical priest- 
hood. 

360. Set forth the points dC difference between the Levitical and heathen priest- 
hoods. 
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TABLE I.— SHOWING THE PARTICULARS 



Bunt OSSsdDg. 

LeT. I. 



Sin-of-lg- 
noraxice 
Offering 
Lev. iv. 



/'High Priest 
Whole people 

Baler 

Common per- 
' Bon 



Treepass Offering. 

Lev. V. 14— vi. 7. 



^SStO^- a- Freewill 
T?^« =( In fulfilment 
Lev. "i- M of a tow. 



VICTIM 



Bnllock ^ 

Sheep 

Goat 



male 



Turtle-dore \ male 

or r ^"^ 

Yonng pigeon) female 



Young bollock 



Male kid 



Female kid 

or 
Ewe lamb 



Bam 



Bollock 

Sheep 

Qoat 



1. 



male 
or 



WHSRB SLAIN 



K. of the altar. 

Ley. i. 11. 



At the altar. 

Ley. i. 15. 
S.E. comer (Patrick 
from Maimonides) 



* Before the Lord.' 

Ley. iv. 4, 15. 

I.e. * in any part of the 

coort bnt that which 

was proper to the 

bumt-oflering.* 

Fat. on Ley. iy. 24. 



N. of .the altar. 

Ley. iv. 24, 29, 83 ; 
vi. 25. 
Comp. ziv. 13. 



N. of the altar. 

Lev. vii. 2. 
. Comp. xiv. 13. 



'At the door of the 
tabernacle.' 

Ley.iii.2. 
I.e. £. of the altar. 



In the caae of peace offerings for the whole congregation^ offered only at Pentecost 
(Lev. rriii. 1ft), the regnlatlons respecting the place of slaying the victim, and 
the disposal of the flesh, were the same as in the common sin- offerings (i.e. 
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OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH SACRIFICES. 



BLOOD 



Sprinkled round the al- 
tar. Ler.i. 5, 11. 



FLBSH ETC. HOW DIKPOSED OV 



Wnmg oat at the side of 
the altar. 

Lev, L 15. 



Part carried into the Holy 
Race, sprinkled seven 
times before the Veil, 
applied to boms of Golden 
Altar, the reat poured ont 
at foot of Brazen Altar. 
Lev. iv. 5-7, 16-18. 



Part applied to horns of 
Brazen Altar, the rest 
ponred out at foot of 
Brazen Altar. 

licv. iv. 25, 30. 



Sprinkled rcftind the altar. 
Lev. vii. 2. 



Sprinkled round the altar. 
Lev. iii. 2, 8, 13. 



^•B. In the case of burnt 
offerings, the blood was 
sprinkled a&or«, in tres- 
pass and peace offerings, 
Mow, a scarlet thread 
which ran round the 
middle of the altar. 
Pat on Lev. vii. 2 
(from Codex M iddoth 
and L'Empereur). 



Skin belonged to the priests. 

Lev. vii. 8. 
The rest entirely consumed 

upon the altar. 
Lev. I. 9, 13. 



Crop jic. thrown away. 

Lev. i. IC. 

The rest entirely consumed 
upon the altar. 

Lev. i. 17. 



Prescribed pieces burnt upon 

the altar. 
The rest burnt outside the 
camp. 

Lev. iv. 8-12, 19-21. 
Comp. vi. 30. 



Prescribed pieces burnt upon 
the altar. Lev. iv. 81, 35. 

The rest belonged to the males 

of the priests' families, to be 

consumed within the sacred 

precincts. Lev. vi. 26, 29. 

Num. xviii. 9, 10. 



Same as last. 

Lev. vii. 3-7 ; xiv. 13 : 
Num. xviii. 9, 10. 



Prescribed pieces burnt upon 
the altar. 

Lev. iii. 3-5, 9-11 ; 
14-16; vii. 31. 
Bight shoulder after waving, 
breast after heaving, 
belonged to the priests, ana 
might be eaten by any mem- 
bers of their families, in any 
clean place. 
Lev.vii. 30-34 ; x. 14 ; xxii. 
11-13 ; Num. xviii. 11. 

The rest belonged to the offerer, 
but must be eaten the same 
day, if a thank offering-^the 
same day or the following, if 
a freewill offering, or in ful- 
filment d a vow. 

Lev. vii. 16-18 ; xix. 6-8 ; 
xxii. 29, 30. 



▲COOUFANXJD) WRH 

Keat offering of floor 
and oil, 

and 

Drink offering of wine, 
varying in quantity 
according to the na- 
ture of the victim. 

Ex. xxix. 40, 41 ; Lev. 
xxiii. 13 ; Num. xv. 
3-12; xxviii. 3-31; 
xxix. 9-1 1 . 



No meat or 
drink offering. 



Same as burnt offer- 
ing. Num. XV. 8-12. 

In (hank offerings, 

''Unleavened cakes 
mingled with oil ; 
Unleavened wafers 

anointed with oil ; 
Cakea mingled with oil, 

of fine flour, fried ; 
Leavened bread. 

N.B. One of the cakes 
was made a heave 
offering, and reserved 
for the priest. 

Lev. vii. 11-14. 

It does not clearly ap- 
pear whether these 
were instead of, or in 
addition to, the usual 
meat offering. The 
latter view is perhaps 
favoured by Ntmi. 
vi. 15, 17. 



those for a ruler or common person). Pat. on Lev. i. 11 (from Haimonides) ; ii. 3 ; 
Til. 12 ; xxiii. 20 (from Lightfoot). 
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TABLE n.— SHOWINa THE OFFERINGS 





TRESPASS OFFERINa 


BIN OFFERDCa 




For concealing 
knowledge, 
&c. 
Lev. V. 1-13. •< 


^ordinarily, 

incase of 
poverty, 

in case of 
great po- 
^verty. 




Female kid 

or 
Ewe lamb 


Turtle-dove 

or 
Young pigeon 


Tenth part of an 
ephah of flour 


A woman after 
chUdbirth. ■ 
LeT.xii.6-8. 


/ordinarily, 

in case of 
.poverty. 


1 


Turtledove 

or 
Young pigeon 


After recovery 
froml^rosy. 
Lev. xiv. 
10-32. 


ordinarily, 

in case of 
I jwverty. 


He lamb \ "S rS d 


Ewe lamb 


Lamb 


male ^g^g) 
female ' ■» « «« 


Turtle-dove 

or 
Young pigeon 


For a Nazarite after acci- 
dental defilement. 

Num. vi. 9-12. 


Lamb 


Turtle-dove 

or 
Young pigeon 


For a Nazarite at the ex- 
piration of his vow. 

Num. vi. 13-21. 


»* 


Ewe lamb 



N.B. — ^With respect to turtle-doves or young pigeons, it should be observed : — 

(1) That in sin offerings they were slain N.W. of the altar ; in burnt offcrii^pi 
S.E. of the altar. Pat. on Lev. i. 15 (from Malmonides). 

(2) That in sin offerings nothing but the blood belonged to the altar, the 
flesh belonging to the priests; in burnt offerings the flesh was consumed 
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EEQUIEED IN CERTAIN SPECIAL CASES. 



BUBKT OFFEBINQ 



None 



Turtie-dove 

or 
Yoimg pigeon 



FKA.CS 07FSIUNO 



None 



Lamb 



Turtle-dove 

or 
Young pigeon 



He lamb 



MEAT AlTD DBINX OfTSBINa 



Tnrtle-doTe 

or 
Young pigeon 



Turtie-dOTe 

or 
Yomig pigeon 



He lamb 



3 tenth deals 



1 tenth deal , 



of fine floor 

mingled 

withoU 



Bam 



The meat and drink offer- 
ings appropriate to the 
bnmt and peace offer- 
ings, together with nn- 
leayened bread, &c. 



upon the altar. * Whence it was that no sin offering of birds was accepted, 
unless accompanied with a burnt offering * (as will be seen from the Table), 
« that the altar might not be without a feast, when they that ministered 
there were entertained/ — Pat. on Lev. i. 17 (from Maimonldes). 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Mosaic Ritual. — Sacrifices and Offbrikgs. 

The Mosaic institution of sacrifices was closely related to tbat 
of priesthood — the priest was nothing without a sacrifice to 
offer, and sacrifice could be offered only by a priest. Accord- 
ingly, sacrifices and offerings were prescribed by Moses with, 
great minuteness, and they were designed to accomplisli 
manj important purposes. We will first consider the details of 
the institution, and then explain its intention and significance. 

According to the law of Moses, sacrifices could oe offered 
only on the Brazen Altar in the court of the Tabernacle, The 
offering of sacrifices on high places, after the manner of the 
heathen, was expressly forbidden (Deut. xiL 13, 14; Lev. xxvi. 
80) ; only, this prohibition, as far as relates to i^e locality, was 
not understood as extending to the propheta. (1 Sam. x. 8 : xvi. 
1-6 ; 1 Kin^s xviii. 21-40.) 

The Levitical sacrifices and offerings comprised, 1. Sacrifices 
(with blood), namely. Burnt Offerings, Sin Offeiings, Trespass 
Offerings, Peace Offerings ; and 2. (unbloody) Meat and Drink 
Offerings. 

1. Sacrifices with .Blood. — ^The victims appointed for 
sacrifice were (those which were divinely prescribed to Abra- 
ham as the materials of his sacrifice. Gen. xv. 9, namely) bul- 
locks, goats, sheep, turtle-doves, and youn^ pigeons. It was 
required that the animals should in no case be less than eight 
days old (Exod. xxii. 30 ; Lev. xxii. 27), and all were to be per- 
fect and without blemish. (Lev. xxii. 20-24 ; Mai. i. 8.) It 
can scarcely need to be remarked, that the Mosaic dispensation, 
in its whole letter and spirit, was utterly abhorrent from human 
sacrifices, which were in use among the heathen. (Lev. xviii. 
21 ; XX. 2-6 ; Deut. xii. 3L) 

Some special ceremonies were prescribed for each particular 
sacrifice ; while other ceremonies were common to several or to 
all ; and of these ceremonies some were to be performed by the 
priest, while others were assigned to the owner and offerer of 
the victim. 

The offerer was required to present the victim to the Lord j 
that is, to bring it into the court of the Tabernacle, and to 
place it before the altar, with its head towards the entrance of 
the Sanctuary. (Lev. i. 3.) He was then directed to lay his 
hand upon the animal's head (Lev. i. 4, &c.) ; and when the 
sacrifice was public and extraordinary, i. e. offered on ac- 
count of the whole nation, this ceremony was performed by 
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the high priest, or the elders of the people. (Lev. iv. 16 ; 
xvi. 21. ; comp. 2 Chron. xxix. 23.) This denoted that the 
offerer put the animal in the place of his own person, and desired 
that it should bear the punishment due tonimself; in other 
words, it sipmified substitution and transference of guilt. The 
ordinary public sacrifices were slain by the priests and Levitesj 
but private sacrifices by the proprietor who offered the victim. 
(Lev. i. 5 J iii. 2, &c.) On special occasions,^ however, this 
business Was entrusted to the priests and Levites, even in the 
case of private or personal sacnfices. (2 Chron. xxix. 24, 34 ; 
XXX. 17 ; XXXV. 6; Ezra vi. 20.) 

In the case of some sacrifices certain other ceremonies were 
prescribed, which took place immediately after either the impo- 
sition of hands, or the slaying of the victim. These were denomi- 
nated waving (Tenuphah) and heaving or elevation (Terumah). 
(Exod. xxix. 24, 27, 28 ; Lev. vii. 30, 32, 34 j viii. 27 j ix. 21 j 
X. 15 ; adv. 12 ; xxiii. 20 ; Num. vi. 20.) Some suppose that this 
act is to be interpreted as the expression of a desire that the sa- 
crifice might be graciously accepted ; others regard the waving as 
denoting an acknowledgment that Jehovah is the Lord of the 
whole earth, and the heaving or elevation as indicating a con- 
fession that He is Creator of heaven and earth, or the whole 

universe, t 

After this, a priest went up to the altar, carrying with him 
wood, which he laid on the altar and kindled. X He was fol- 
lowed by one or more other priests, bearing the several parts 
of the slain victim, or the parts selected for sacrifice. (Exod. 
xxix. 13, 22, 26 ; Lev. iii. 3-5, 9-11 ; iv. 8-10 j vii. 3-6 ; viii. 
25, 28; ix. 10, 19^ 20.) Every sacrifice was also sprinkled 
with sidt. (Lev. ii. 13 ,• comp. Mark ix. 49.) 

The Burnt Offering, or Burnt Sacrifice, was so called because 
the entire flesh of the victim was consumed by fire. This was 
the most ancient (Gen. viii. 20 ; xxii. 13 ; Job i. 6 ; xlii. 8) and 
the principal kind of sacrifice; and hence perhaps it is that 
Moses gives it the first place in the Book of Leviticus (ch. i.). 
The daily morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb was of this 
kind; and such also were various sacrifices appointed for 
special occasions, and offerings made by individual, either as 
free-will offerings (Ps. li. 19 ; Ixvi. 13-15), or under certain 
circumstances specified by the law. 

• [Comp. note on p. 60.] 

t ' Tbi& waving consisted in turning the offerii^ to all the four parts of the 
esrCh And to heavqi, as a symbol that it was destined for the Lord of heaved and 
earth ; bnt the heaving was only a movement of the offering up and down.'— 
KiiascB on JBfod. xxix. ^.l. 

X [I. e. from the fire kept constantly burning (p. 82)]. 
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The victims proper for this sacrifice were bullocks^ sheep^ 
goats, turtle-doves, and young pigeons. The three foimer were 
required to be males, but no distinction of male or female 
appears to have been made in the case . of doves and pigeons. 
The animals were slain northward of the altar — the blood was 
sprinkled round the altar — and the victim was flayed (the skin 
being the perquisite of the priest, Lev. vii. 8), and cut into 
pieces. After the entrails and legs had been washed in water, 
the whole was consumed upon the altar. When the offering 
consisted of a hirdy the priest was directed to wring off' its head, 
and bum it on the altar, causing the blood to run down the 
side of the altar ; and afterwards to pluck away the crop with 
the^feathers, and to throw it beside the altar towards the east. 
He was then to split open the body, including the wings — ^but 
so as not to divide it into two parts — and to bum it on the 
altar. (Lev. i.) The Burnt .Offering was accompanied by a 
Meat and Drink Offering, the nature of which will be explained 
presently. 

The Sin Offerings and Trespass Offerings differ from each 
other to a certain extent, while in other respects they are alike. 
The difference is this — that the Sin Offering was made on 
account of the unconscious or inadvertent transgression of some 
negative command, i. e. for a sin of commissiou, liable to the 
cognisance of witnesses — ^while the Trespass Offering was made 
on account of an offence against some positive precept, not ca- 
pable of such cognisance."*^ In both cases alike the offerings 
were imaccompanied by a Meat or Drink Offering; and only 
certain prescri bed portions of the victim were burnt on the altar. 

"f he Shi Offerings were different according to the office or 
quality of the offender. The high priest, and also the people 
(collectively), offered a young bullock. On the head of this 
victim, standing at the entrance of the Tabernacle, the high 
priest laid his hands, or the representatives of the people laid 
theirs, and then slew it, but not (like the Burnt Offerings, 
other Sin Offerings, and Trespass Offerings) on the north side 
of the altar. The high priest carried some of the blood into 
the Holy Place, sprinkled it with his finger seven times before 
the Veil, and apphed it also to the horns of the Altar of Incense. 
On his return irom the Holy Place, he poured out the remainder 
of the blood at the foot of the Brazen Altar — and then he burnt 
the prescribed pieces of flesh upon the altar. The remainder, 
with the skin and hair, were can'ied out of the camp (or the 
city) to the place where the ashes horn the altar were de- 
posited; and Dumt on that heap of ashes. (Lev. iv. 1-21; 

« [On this point great difference of opinion ezisti. See Smith's Dkt, iii« 1324.] 
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comp. Heb. xiii. 10-13.) When the offering waa made by ' a 
ruler/ i. e. a magistrate or any principal person, the victim was 
a male kid of the goats^ on wnich the offender laid his hand, 
and then killed it on the north side of the altar. A priest then 
applied some of the blood with his finger to the horns of the 
Brazen Altar, at the foot of which he poured the rest on the 
ground. The prescribed pieces wete then burnt on the altar. 
(Lev. iv. 22-26.) In case of an offering by any of the common 
people; the victim was a female kid of the goats, or a ewe 
Iamb ; the ceremonies observed were the same as in the former 
instance. (Lev. iv. 27-35.) In both cases, the remainder of 
the flesh b&longed to the priests, to be consumed by them and 
the males of their families within the sacred precincts. (Lev. 
vi. 26, 29 ; Num. xviii. 9, 10.) So that in this offering the 
offender himself had no share; 'a sign,' says Jahn, 'that by 
means of this sacrifice it was not his sin oefore God as the 
supreme governor of the world that was forgiven; but only 
that civilly or politically he was delivered by God, as the King 
of Israel, from the penalty of extermination, which his sin had 
otherwise incurred. 

Sin Offerings were appointed, not only for cases of known sin, 
such as have been described, but also for other cases in which 
a party was not certain that he had not so sinned, — 1. For 
pnvate individuals, (a) For a woman after childbirth, at the 
end of the appointed days of purification, i. e. forty days after 
the birth of a boy, eighty after the birth of a girl — a turtle- 
dove or a young pigeon, accompanied bv a Burnt Offering, con- 
sisting of a lamb of the first year, or, if the party were poor, a 
second turtle-dove or young pigeon. (Lev. xii. 6-8 ; comp. 
Luke ii. 24.) (h) For a person recovered from leprosy, at the 
time of purification — a ewe-lamb, or (in case of poverty) a 
turtle-dove or young pigeon. In addition, the person had to 
offer a lamb as a Trespass Offering, along with a log (nearly a 
pint) of oil, and a he-lamb, or (in case of poverty) another 
turtle-dove or young pigeon, as a Burnt Offenng, accompanied 
in either case with fine flour. (Lev. xiv. 10-32.) (c) For a 
Nazarite who may have Inet with some accidental defilement, 
at his purification-^a turtle-dove or young ptgeon, accompanied 
^th a lamb as a Trespass Offering, and another turtle-dove or 
young pigeon as a Burnt Offering. (Num. vi. 9-12.) {d) For 
a Nazarite at the expiration of his vow a ewe-lamb, accom- 
panied with a he-lam6, as a Burnt Offering, and a ram as a 
reace Offering, and with imleavened bread, &c (Num. vi. 
13-21.)— 2. For sins of ignorance on the part of the whole 
people, a kid was provided as a Sin Offering, on the day of the 
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new moon, on the first day of the civil year, <mi the Day of 
Atonement, at the Passover, at Pentecost, and at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, throughout the eight days. (Num. xxviii. 16, 22, 
30 ; xxix. 6, 11, 16, &c.) * 

The Trespass Offering was in ordinary cases a ram (Lev. v. 
16, 18 ; vi. 6), but in some special cases just mentioned a lamb. 
The victim was killed north of the altar, its blood was sprinkled 
round the altar (Lev. vii. 2), and its flesh disposed of as i(i the 
Sin Offering for a ruler or one of the common people. (Lev. vii. 
3-7; xiv. 13; Num. xviii. 9, 10.) The causes for which it 
was required are stated, for the most part, in Lev. v. 14 — vL 7 ; 
xiv. 12, 21 ; xix. 20-22 ; Num. vi. 12. 

The Peace Offerings were presented either as Thank Offerings, 
Free-will Offermgs, or in fulfilment of Vows. (Lev. vii. 12, 16.) 
They consisted of bullocks, sheep, or goats, either male or 
female, slain at the door of the Tabernacle, i. e. east of the altar. 
The priest sprinkled the blood round the altar, upon which he 
then Dumt tne customary parts of the flesh, reserving for him- 
self the right shoulder, after it had been waved, and the breast 
after it had been heaved, by the proprietor. The parts thus 
reserved might be eaten by any members of the priests' families 
in any clean place (Lev. lii. ; vii. 30-34 ; x. 14 ; xxii. 11-13 ; 
Num. xviii. 11). The remainder of the flesh belonged to the 
offerer, but had to be eaten the same day if a Thank Offering, 
the same day or the following if a Free-will Offering or in 
fulfilment of a Vow. Whatever portion was not so eaten had 
to be burnt (Lev. vii. 15-18; xix. 5-8; xxii. 29, 30). All 
Peace Offerings were accompanied by a Meat and Drink Offer- 
ing (Num. XV. 3-12). Thank Ofterings were accompanied 
by unleavened cakes, mingled with oil — unleavened wafers 
(thinner cakes), anointed with oil — together with leavened 
bread : one of these cakes being made a heave offering, and re- 
served for the priest employed in sprinkling the blood of the 
Peace Ofiering, (Lev. vii. 11-14.) 

Sacrifices for the ratification of a covenant, resembling that 
of Abraham (Gen. xv.), although not prescribed by the Mosaic 
law, were by no means uncommon in practice. (See Deut. xxix. 
12 ; Josh. xxiv. 25 ; 2 Chron, xxix. 10 ; xxxiv. 31, 32 ; Exod. 
xxiv. 4-8 ; 1 Sam. xi. 15 ; comp. Ps. 1. 5.) 

2. The Unbloody Sacrifices- ^ere Meat Offerings and 
Drink Offerings. ' '" 

* [Some other cases in which a Sin Offering was required axe mentioned in 
Lev. y. 1-13. In ver. 6 of this passage < trespass offering ' is probably nsed not 
in its strict technical sense, bnt instead of * sin offering/ the term afterwards 
nsed both in the same and in snbeeqnent verses. See Smith's Diet, IIL 1324 ; 
li. 109.] 
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The Meat Offerings (Lev. ii.), so called, i. e. oiferinffs of food, 
usually consisted of fine wheat * flour, or of cakes or oread pre- 
pared from that flour, salted, and generally t either mingled or 
anointed with oil, and in some cases accompanied with incense. 
Honey or leaven was never added, except to the first loaves at 
Pentecost, and to Thank Offerings ; but this leavened bread was 
never laid on the altar. (Lev. ii. 11 ; vii. 13 ; xxiii. 17.) These 
offerings were, for the most part, presented as accompaniments 
to other sacrifices. (Exod. xxix. 40, 41 ; Lev. xxiii. 13 ; Num. 
IV. 4-9 ; xxviii. 5-31 ; xxix. 9-11.) But separate offerings of 
this kind were, (1) the Loaves or Cakes on the Table of 
Shew-bread. (Lev. xxiv. 5-9; 1 Sam. xxi. 4-6 j Mark ii. 
26.) (2) The sheaf of the first fruits of barley, on the second 
day of the Passover, in token of thanksgiving for the ripe 
harvest. J (Lev. xxiii. 10.) (3) Two wheaten loaves, as 
first-fruits, also in the wav of thanksgiving, at Pentecost. J 
(Lev. xxiii. 17-20.) (4) The tenth part of an ephah of flour 
as a Sin Offering, for those who were too poor to provide either 
doves OP pigeons. (Lev. v. 11-13.) 

The JJrink Offering, of wine, was an additional accompani- 
ment to the ordinary sacrifices, varying in quantity according 
to the nature of the victim. It was poured out round the altar. 
(Exod. xxix. 40, 41 ; Lev. xxiii. 13 j Num. xv. 6-10 ; xxviiL 
7-31.) 

We proceed now to take notice of the general intention and 
design of this whole system of sacrifice and offering, as it 
existed under the Mosaic code. 

Aa to their more immediate intention, these sacrifices, con- 
sidered as a burden, or course of duty, imposed upon the 
Israelites, served the purpose of discipUnej comprising as they 
did an outward form of worship, in obedience to the Divine 
command. They were subjects of express injunction, pro- 
ceeding from the Divine Sovereign, laws of the theocracy, a 
yoke imposed in token of authority and as a test of submission. 
And, besides this, they were a means of preventing idolatry, and 
of restraining the chosen people from a wanton desire of 
imitating the religious rites of heathen nations f thus contri- 
buting to preserve them from injurious contact and familiarity 
with those nations, which was a matter of s^eat importance in 
the Divine economy, with a view to the mamtenance, and ulti- 
mate propagation, of true religion in the world. 

* [Barley WM ordered in the * offering <rf jealonsy,* Num. r. IS.] 

t Exceptions will be found in Lev. v. 11 ; Nmn. ▼. 15.] 

X [Both (2) and (3), however, though not mere accompaniments to other 
lacnfioes, wwe themselTes accompanied by a Bnmt OfEering, with its regular 
Meat and Drink Offering. See J^, jodii, 12, 13, 18.] 
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More than this. These rites were sytnhoUcal^ designed and 
adapted to represent truths and facts of universal import, 
means or channels of that Diyine revelation which it was the 
will of the Most High to impart to the Jews first, and through 
them to all mankind. The Unhloodv Sacrifices, and the 
Thank Offerings, were, douhtless, significations of that spirit of 
gratitude and self-dedication which are due from man, simply 
as a created and dependent heing, to his Maker and Preserver. 
And a still further -and deeper meaning lay in the sacrifices, 
properly so called, that is to say, those which included the 
death of a victim, forming, as they did, the principal and lead- 
ing feature of the whole economy. The meaning of these 
sacrifices^ plainly declared, and capable of heing easily compre- 
hended, even at the first period of their institution, had refer- 
ence to sin and its removal. The animals sacrificed appeared 
as the suhstitutes of those hy whom, or on whose account, they 
were offered ; and the reason of their being thus substituted 
was sin : so that hereby the people were enaoled to imderstand 
that by their sin they had been separated from God, and were 
not permitted directly to approach Him ; that sin had merited 
puniahment, death ; but that, at the same time, there was mercy 
with God, and that a way of acceptance was provided by His 
own appointment, yet by such an intervention as that the 
penalt}' of sin, while removed from the guilty, was made to fall 
on the head of an innocent sufferer. In one word, the Jewish 
sacrifices symbolised the substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, in the way of Divine appointment ; they were clearly 
vicarious, and, as such, they were not of mere human invention, 
but were ordained by God Himself: and hence they were 
adapted to produce and maintain in the mind of the worshipper 
a sense of personal sin and guilt, combined with a hope of 
Divine mercy and forgiveness. These convictions of sin were 
liable to be informed and strengthened by the moral law ; and 
the more thoroughly that law was imderstood, in the extent 
and spirituality of its requirements, the deeper and more 
enlightened would be the sense of sin on the mind of a pious 
Jew, and accordingly the more earnest his desire of merciful par- 
don and acceptance. But then, at the same time, in proportion as 
these views and feelings gathered strength, and especially when 
the mind was enlightened by the teaching of the prophets, who 
expounded the moral law, and declared that the mere outward 
observance of the ritual was of littie worth, the pious Israelite 
would be convinced of the insuficiency of these sacrifices to 
take away sins ; imd while he would feel that the ideas which 
they conveyed were true, he would yet learn to regard them as 
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no more than shadows of a substance not jet fully disclosed — 
a substance which, moreover, his mind would naturally connect 
with the idea of the Great Deliverer, so long promised by God, 
and so earnestly expected by every £uthful descendant of 
Abraham. In this case the symbols were no longer mere 
representations of present truth ; they had already oegun to 
point to something out of and beyond themselves ; they had 
become prophetic, that is to say, they had assumed the character 
of types. For, a tvpe^ as we have already seen, is a prophetic 
symbol, a foreshadowing repi*esentation of something yet to 
come or to be accomplished. 

This typical character of the Mosaic sacrifices — capable, 
probably, of being more or less apprehended by pious Jews, 
especially during the progress of revelation by means of the 
inspired interpretations and predictions of the prophets — ^is 
plamly declared to us imder the higher illumination of the 
Gospel. We learn from the New Testament, and especially 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Jewish sacrifices 
were of themselves insufficient to take away sin ; that the ele- 
ments of the Mosaic system, if considered in themselves alone, 
and not regarded as introductory and preparatory to something 
higher and better, were weak and poor (See Gal. iv. 9) ; but 
that, in the counsels of God, they were not alone, they were 
only rudimentaiy and subsidiary to that economy which should 
not only present the ideas of mercy to humble penitents through 
vicarious suffering, but also should contain and embody the 
work of mercy in the fact of Redemption ; in a word, that 
these sacrifices did foreshadow good things to come, even the 
real, perfect, and sufiicient sacrifice of our Saviour Christ, who 
offered Himself for us, once for all, upon the cross. 

And from these sacrifices, which, virith all the aid of the 
moral law and of progressive prophecy, did but gradually and 
partially disclose their meaning to the mind of a teachable and 
pious Jew, we are in a position to gather much valuable in- 
struction, and to receive many wholesome impressions, con- 
cerning the nature, efficacy, and application of that great 
Christian work of Atonement and Punfication, of which they 
are now expressly declared to have been types or shadows. 
(See especially Heb. ix. x.)* 

• On this whole subject, see Fairbaim On the Tifpology of Scripture. See also 
Litton's Bampton Lectures On the Mouue Dispensation considered as Introductory 
to Christianity. As to the import of Mosaic oymbolisins Mr. Litton shows that it 
embodied the ideas of ' man's natnnd poUntion in the sight of a holy God, the 
conseqaent separation between the two, the Divine mercy in making the flnt 
oyertnres to repair the breach, and the necessity of mediation and atonemcixt as 
the n^eans of reconciliation.' He explains that the Levitical saoriflces were 

K 
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With regard to the special import of the several different 
kinds of sacrifice^ it is supposed that we may consider the 
Burnt Offering as a comprehensiye sacrifice, representing the 
whole meaning or full idea of the institute, and pointing with 
peculiar emphasis to Christ as taking away the sins of the 
world — the bin Offering, as symholising atonement for special 
sins of ignorance or infirmity — the IVe-spass Offering, as chiefly 
indicating reparation or restitution— the Meat or Drmk Offering, 
as denoting good works wrought in faith, through the power 
of the Holy Spirit (represented by the oil), accompanied with 
prayer (frankmcense), and incorruptibility (salt) — ^while the 
Peace Offerings are distinctly marked as expressions of thanks- 
giving and praise, with humble acknowledgment of God's free 
and unmerited bounty. 

Elbuentart and General Questions. 

361. Where Teere the Levitical sacrifioeB offered, according to the Law ? 

862. Dlstingnish between sacrificee with blood and nnbloody offerings; and 

enumerate the several Levitical sacrifices and offerings, under these two 

heads. 

363. Mention the animals which were appropriated to the several kinds of 

sacrifice. 

364. Describe, in general, the mode ci offering the Jewish sacrifices. 

365. What do you nnderstand by Wave-offering and Heave-offering? 

366. What is the meaning of the term Meat Offering ? 

367. State generally how we are to regard the Mosaic institation of sacrifice, as 

disciplinary— symbolical — and tyirical. 

JU>DITIONAL QUBSnONS. 

868. Point ont the connection between sacrifice and priesthood under the Mosaic 
ceremony. 

indeed inadequate to the pnrpoee of expiating sin, but that they had * prospective 
uses, that they were intended to pre^nre the great truths of Bedemption ; and 
that if the Divine Author of the Mosaic institutions Himself, by the d eatiii c ti on 
of the temple and the dissolution of the national i)ollty, brought the elder dispen- 
sation to a close, it was because, the reality being come, of which it presented 
the shadow, it was no longer needed.' And with respect to the frame of mind 
which the Mosaic ceremonies were adapted to produce and cherish in the Jewish 
woTBhlpper, thus producing an inward, as weU as an outward, preparation of the 
way of the Lord, he says, * A contrite spirit, a longing for d^verance from both 
the guilt and the power of sin, trust in the promises of God, and a hope of fatmne 
redemption —such was the general frame of mind which the discipline under 
which hie was placed tended to form in the ancient believer. The Law, indeed, 
having conducted its disciple thus far, could do no more for him ; for furUier 
advancement it must resign him to a more efficient teacher. What Moses began, 
Christ came to perfect. Yet the religldn of the Christian diJEers in degree only, 
not in kind, from that of his predecessor under the old covenant ; the more 
essential dements which, in a heightened form, corresponding to the fuller 
measure of knowledge and of spiritual influence vouchsafed, are found in the 
former, belong also to the latter. In the Jew who was one inwardly, we see all 
the lineaments of the Chnstian character, though not as yet the pertect liimgn: 
and thus by the inner bond of the spiritual life, not len than by the eztenial one 
of history and the written word, are the two diqwusatiaos connected, and pMi the 
one into the other.' 
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889. Describe jMiticnlarlj the Bnmt Oiferings— Sin Offerings— Trc^j^aB Offer- 
ings—and Peace OfTerin^, with their appropriate ceremonies. 

370. Describe the Meat Offerings, and the Drink Offerings. 

371. Sxphdn more fnlly the qrmbolical and typical import, together with the 

proper moral effect, of the Lerltical sacrifices. 

372. What appear to have been the special meanings of the different kinds of 

sacrifice and offering ? 



CHAPTER XXL 
Jewish Festivals, and other Sacked Seasons. 

The sacred days and seasons of the Jews were, for the most 
part, weekly, monthly, or annual ; but some few were cele- 
orated at longer intervals. 

The weekly festival was the Sabbath-day, This institution 
was of primitive antiquity, having been appointed immediately 
after the creation, for the observance of all mankind, in the 
way of rest from ordinary labour, and for the purpose of devout 
remembrance and worship of the great Creator. Hence we 
find very ancient mention of the division of time by weeks. 
(Gen. vii. 4, 10 ; yiii. 10, 12 ; xxix. 27.) It is probable that the 
observance of this sacred day was, more or less, discontinued 
among the Israelites during their bondage in Egypt, perhaps 
ander compulsion ; but it is clear that the memory of it was 
not lost, from the way in which Moses alluded to it, as a well- 
known institution, before the delivery of the Law. (Exod. xvi. 
23-26.) Under the Law, however, not only was the original 
observance restored, but it was stamped with a peculiar and 
additional meaning, and enforced with an especial strictness, 
being regarded as commemorative, not only of the work of 
creation, but also of the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt; and, hence, as a sign* of the covenant subsisting be- 
tween God and that people. (Exod. xxxi. 13-17 : Deut. v. 14, 
16 ; Jer. xvii. 19-27 j Ezek. xx. 12, 20.) 

The Sabbath was distinguished by cessation from ordinary 
labour on the part of all classes of men, and even of cattle, 1. e. 
by a sacred rest (Exod. xx. 10; xxxi. 14-17; Deut. v. 12-14; 
Exod. xvi. 22-30 ; xxxiv. 21 ; xxxv. 3 ; Num. xv. 32-30 ; see 
also Neh. x. 31 ; xiii. 16-22 ; Amos viii. 6) : by holy convoca- 
tions, or religious assemblies for public worship (Lev. xxiii. 3 ; 

• Jnst BM the rainbow, which had, perhaps, previonsly existed, was made the 
sign of a covenant on the part of God ; and as circnmcision, abready practised by 
at least some people in the time of Abraham, was yet prescribed to him as the 
token dt a covenant on his part. 

k2 
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2 'Kings iy. 23 ; Ezek. zlvi. 3) ; and by an addition to the 
duly sacrifice in the Tabernacle service; and the chang^g of 
the shew-bread. (Lev. xxiv. 8 ; Num. zxviii. 9, 10.) These 
observances were to be maintained in a spirit of cheerful and 
dutiful obedience. (Isa. Iviii. 13, 14.) The Sabbath v^as always 
regarded as the opposite of a fast (see Luke xiv. 1). In the 
time of degenemte Judaism this view of the holy day was 
abused in favour of idle sensuality ; while, on the other hand, 
the Pharisees disfigured the sacred institution by the enforce- 
ment of strict and minute prohibitions^ not prescribed by the 
letter of the Mosaic law, ana at variance with its spirit, which 
called for cheerful bodily rest and religious exercise. 

The Days of the New Moon — although not being days of 
sacred rest or of holy convocation, and, therefore, not holding 
the rank of feasts — ^were yet distinguished by special sacrifices, 
and by the sounding of trumpets over the Burnt offerings. 
(Num. X. 10 ; xxviii. 11-16.) These days were distinguished 
also by public worship and religious instruction (2 Kings 
iv. 23 ; Isa. Ixvi. 23 ; Ezek. xlvi. 1, 3) ; and they appear to 
have been also marked by extraordinary festivities. (1 Sam. 
XX. 6, 24-27.) 

The new moon of the seventh ecclesiastical month Tisri 
(nearly our October) was the first day of the civil year, and 
was observed with great solemnity, being made, like the Sab- 
bath, a d^ of sacred rest and of holy convocation. (Lev. 
xxiii. 24 ; ^um. xxix. 1-6.) This was emphatically called The 
Feofi of Trumpets ; * and may be probablV regarded as symbo- 
lical of the voice or word of God. (See Exod. xix. 6, 16, 19 ; 
Rev. i. 10 ; iv. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 62.) 

The Annual Festivals were the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. (Lev. xxiii, ; Deut. xvi.) 

The institution of the Passover j its mode of celebration, and 
its symbolical and typical import, have been already described 
(chap. xii.). 

On the fiftieth day, i.e. after the complete lapse of seven 
weeks from the second day of the Passover, which was marked 
by the ]3resentation of the first rine barley-sheaf, was celebrated 
the festival commonly called, in later times, Pentecost (a Greek 
word signifying the fiftieth, so, day, Acts ii. 1), but denomi- 
nated in the Old Testament the Feast of Weeks (Exod. xxxiv. 
22 ; Deut. xvi. 10, 16), and sometimes the Feast of Harvest 
(Exod. xxiii. 16), because it was celebrated at the close of the 
whole (barley and wheat) harvest, or the Day of the First- 

* [Beoatue not marely were the tnunpetB blown at the offering of the aacrifloes, 
bnt it wu ' a day of blowing the tnimpets.* (Nnm. zziz. 1.)] 
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Ihtits (Num. xxTiii. 26), because it was the day on which the 
Israelites were required to present to the Lord, with thanks- 
giving, the first-fruits of the wheat harvest in oread baked of 
the new corn, and so, in fact, the first-fruits of the whole com 
Harvest now reaped and gathered into store. ( Gxod. xziii. 16 ; 
Lev. xxiii. 17.) 

The fiftieth day after the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt was si^alised as the (probable) period of the giving of 
the Law at Mount Sinai. Hence some Jewish writers have 
represented the Feast of Weeks as designed to commemorate 
that event; but no such meaning is attached to it in Scripture, 
nor is any reference made to it by Josephus or by Philo* 

This day is marked in the Mosaic ntual by additional sacri- 
iSces. (Lev. xxiii. 18-20; Num. xxviii. 27-31.) It was, pro- 
perly, the festival of the end of harvest, or a sacred harvest- 
home. And, while thus celebrating the completed gift of an 
annual provision of earthly bread, it may be regarded as typical 
of the work of finished redemption, involving a supply of the 
bread of life^ or all needful and salutary means of grace. It is 
to be remembered that the Holy Spirit was given to the Church, 
in a signal manner, on the Day of Pentecost. 

The Feast of Tabernacles (or, rather, of Booths) was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of the dwelling of the Israelites in tents 
during their sojourn in the Wilderness (Lev. xxiii, 42, 43) ; 
and with this was combined the celebration of the Vintage, 
whence the Festival is called also the Feast of Ingathering, 
(Exod. xxiii. 16 j xxxiv. 22.) This festival lasted eight* days, 
beginning with the fifteenth of Tisri (October). It was dis- 
tinguished by a large number of special sacrifices (Num. xxix. 
12-^9) — ^by the (septennial) public reading of the Law (Deut. 
wxi. iO-13) — and especially Tby the general custom of dwelling 
in booths made of branches of trees (in later times, constructed 
upon the roofs of the houses), and by the carrying of branches 
01 palm (and other) trees, accompanied with the singing of 
Hosanna. (Lev. xxiii. 40-43; Neh. viii. 14-17; compare 
[2 Mac. X. 7] ; Ps. cxviii. 25 ; Matt. xxi. 8, 9.) In later times 
there was also the custom of a solemn libation of water fetched 
from the pool of Siloam every day at the time of the morning 
sacrifice. This water was brought, in a golden vessel, by a 
priest, through the water-gate into the Temple, where it was 
mixed with wine, and then poured upon the altar.f (This took 

* I' Its duration was strictly only seven days (Dent, zri 13 ; Ezek. :dy. 25). 
Bot it was followed by a day of holy convocation, distinguished by sacriflces of 
ite own, which was sometimes sxwken (rf as an eighth day (Ler. xxiii. 36 ; Neh. 
^•18).' Smith's Dicf. iii. 1421. See also Num. xxix. 86.] 

t [A somewhat different account is given in Smith's Diet. iii. 1422 : * At the top 
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flace with reference to Isaiah, xii. 3 ; compare John, vii. 37.) 
t also belonged to the later method of celebration of the 
festival, that, every day, after the evening sacrifice, lamps were 
lighted on two golden candelabra in the Court of the Women, 
while the Levites sang the Songs of Degrees (Ps. cxx.-cxxxiv.) 
on the steps of the inner court, and the principal men kept up 
a dance in the Court of the Women, holding lighted torches 
or tapers in their hands. Besides this, there was a daily pro- 
cession round the altar, seven times repeated on the seventh 
day, by men holding in their left hands the fruits of the citron- 
tree, and in their right palm-branches with pieces of myrtle 
and willow intertwined, and singing Ilosanna I * 

This festival was commemorative of the historical fact of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in the Wilderness, after they had left 
Egypt, and before they entered on the possession or Canaan. 
(See Deut. viii. 2-6.) In its typical import it may perhaps 
De understood as representing the Church triumphant looking 
back, with joy and thanksgiving, to the trials and difficulties 
of its earthly state, and celebrating the goodness of Him who 
safely conducted it to His everlasting habitation. (See Zech. 
xiv. 16.) 

The Mosaic ritual appointed one annual season of humiliation, 
— the great Day of Atonement, which took place on the tenth 
of Tisn, five days before the Feast of Tabernacles. (Lev. xvi., 
xxiii. 26-32 J Num. xxix. 7-11.) The whole day was marked 
by cessation from labour, and penitential humiliation ;t and it 
was chiefly distinguished by the exercise of the following pecu- 
liar functions of the High Priest. Having washed himself in 
water, he was directed to put on, not his more splendid vest- 
ments, but only the holy linen garments common to himself 
with all the priests, and the mitre. He then brought a young 
bullock as a Sin Offering for himself and his family (i. e. the 
whole sacerdotal bod.v), with a ram for a Burnt Offering ; and 
two goats as a Sin OiOfering, with a ram for a Burnt Offering, 
on behalf of the people. Afterwards he presented the two 
goats before the Lord at the door of the Tabernacle, and cast 
lots upon them, to determine one of them as about to be sacri- 

of the altaf were fixed two sUver basms with small openingB at the bottom. 
Wine was ponred into that on the eastern side, and the water into that on the 
western side, whence it was conducted by pipes into the Cedron.'] 

* It has been observed that these customs gave occasion to the mistaken idea 
that the Jews held sacrifices in honour of Bacchus.— Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

t * It was not expres^y ordered to be kept as a fast (fastiiig as an ordinance 
nowhere occurs in the Pentateuch) ; but it would naturally be so observed for the 
most part ; and indeed, latterly, was familiarly named the Fast (Acts mvii. 9).'— 
SUrboim, Tifpolo^, Mosaic Period ^ part iii. ch. v. 
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ficed^ and the other to be for a scape-goat,* or for releasing, to 
be let go into the Wilderness. He then sacrificed the bul- 
lock as a Sin Offering for himself and his family. Afterwai'ds 
he took a censer filled with burning coals from the altar, and 
incense, and entered within the Veil, where he threw the incense 
upon the coals. He then sprinkled the blood of the bullock 
upon the mercy-seat, and before it, seven times. After this, 
which may be regarded as an act of personal expiation, or ex- 
piation for the pnesthood alone, the High Priest slew the goat 
set apart for the Lord as a Sin Offering for the sins of the whole 
neople ; and with the blood of this victim he again entered the 
Most Holy Place, where he sprinkled this blood in the same 
manner as he had already sprinkled that of the bullock. Hav- 
ing come out of the Most Holy Place, the Hiffh Priest then 
applied the blood, both of the bullock and of the goat, to the 
Altar of Incense, in order to reconcile, or make atonement for, 
the Holy Place — and afterwards to the Altar of Burnt Offering, 
for a similar purpose with regard to it.t The atonement by 
blood having been thus completed, the High Priest brought the 
live goat, ^^diich had been left standing at the door of the 
Tabernacle (where he had been presented before the Lord in 
order that atonement >might be made for him |), and laid both 
his hands upon its head, confessing over it * all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
sins,' thus ' putting them upon the head of the goat ; ' after 
which the animal was sent away, ' by the hand of a fit man,' 
into the Wilderness, bearing upon him all the iniquities of the 
people, into a land not inhabited. The High Priest then put 
off the linen garments in which he had thus far ofiiciated, and 
left them in the Holy Place ; and, having assumed his ordinary 
and more splendid vestments, he offered the two rams as Burnt 
Offerings, one for himself and one for the people. He then 
burnt the fat of the two Sin Offerings upon the altar, but their 
carcases were carried out of the camp and burnt. The persons 
employed in removing and burning these bodies, and the man 
who had conducted the scape-goat into the Wilderness, were 

* Lit. tcft Azazel ; which has been varioxisly interpreted, * for a scape-goat, or 
goat aent away,' * for (i.e. into) a desert place,' • for Satan or an evil spirit.' * for 
complete removal or dismissal,' or, more probably, * for separation ^,nd oblivion.' — 
See Fairbaim, Typology, Mosaic Period, Note to chap. v. part iii. 

t [' That the altar of incense was thus purified on the day of atonement we 
leam ezpvessly from Ex. xzz. 10. Most critics consider that this is what is 
spoken of in Lev. xvi. 18 and 20. But some suppose that it is the altar of burnt 
offerings which is refenred to hi those verses, the purification of the altar of 
jnfifwf^ being implied in that of the holy place mentioned in ver. 16.' Smith's 
DieL L 186. See also Patrick's note.] 

X Not * with him,' as in our version of Lev. xvi. 10. [Our version seems to be 
inpported by the best authorities. See Patrick and Wordsworth.] 
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required to wash themselves and their clothes before they 
should return into the camp. Additional offerings upon this 
day are prescribed in Num. xxix. 7-11, namelv a Burnt Offering 
consisting of a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of the 
first year, with the customary Meat and Drink Offerings, and 
also a kid for a Sin Offering.* 

In its symbolical and typical import, the Day of Atonement 
was clearly a concentration of the idea of propitiation by sacri- 
fice, denoting the completeness of that propitiation in itself — 
the sentiments of deep and humble penitence, proper for sinful 
man seeking forgiveness — and the full effects of propitiation in 
the procuring of near and favourable access to the presence of 
the Most High. ' It is to this that the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews most especially and frequently refers, when point- 
ing to Christ for the great realities which were darkly revealed 
under the ancient shadows. He tells us that, through the 
fiesh of Christ given unto death for the sins of the world, a new 
and living way has been provided into the Holiest, as through 
a veil, no longer concealiD^ and excluding from the presence of 
God, but opening to receive every penitent transgressor — of 
which, indeed, the literal rending of the veil at Christ's death 
(Matt, xxvii. 51), was already a matter-of-fact announcement ; 
— ^that through the blood of Jesus we can enter, not only with 
safety, but even with boldness, into the region of God's mani- 
fested presence ; that this arises from Christ Himself having 
gone with His own blood into the heavens, that is, present- 
ing Himself there as the perfected Redeemer of His people, 
who had borne for them the curse of sin, and had for ever satis- 
fied the justice of God concerning it; — and that the sacrifice 
by which all this has been accomplished, being that of one infi- 
nitely precious, is attended with none of the imperfections 
belonging to the Old Testament service, but is adequate to 
meet the necessities of a guilty conscience, and to present the 
spirit as well as the flesh of the sinner with acceptance before 

God. (Heb. ix. X.) ' t 

There were also some Mosaic institutions, the observance of 
which was fixed at longer than annual intervals. These were, 
the Sabbatical Year, and the Jubilee. 

The Sabbatical Year was every seventh year, during which it 
was ordained that the land should rest, i. e. lie fallow — debts 
were not to be collected — any Jews who should have fallen 
into a state of slavery or bondage were to be released J — and (as 

* [' It woTild seem that (at least in the time of the second temple) these vren 
offered by the high priest along with the evening sacrifice.' Smith's Diet. i. 186.] 
t Pairbaim's TypoloQy, Mosaic Period, part iii. ch. y. 
j Bnt pome sny that this release of slaves took place not in the Sabbatical year, 
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we hare already seen) the Book of the Law was to be publicly 
read during the Feast of Tabernacles. (Exod. xxiii. 10, ll'; 
Lev. XXV. 1-7 J Exod. xxi. 2 j Deut. xv. 1, 2, 9. 12 ; xxxL 10 
-13.) To the observance of this institution, as far as it related 
to the non-cultivation of the land, a special promise of super- 
abundance on the sixth year was annexed (Lev. xxv. 20, 21) : 
but the observance was neglected almost from the accession of 
Saul to the Captivity,* during nearly 490 years ; a neglect 
which is marked as one of the national sins which the Cap- 
tivity was designed to punish. The duration of the Captivity 
(seventy vears) appears to be pointed out as corresponcmig to 
the number of Sabbatical Years which had been profaned. 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 ; comp. Lev. xxvi. 34, 35.) 

The Year of Jubilee was every fiftieth year, following the 
completion of seven times seven years. It commenced on the 
Day of Atonement (10th of Tisri), and was ushered in with the 
sounding of trumpets by the priests throughout the land. This 
year had everything f in common with the Sabbatical Year j it 
was distinguished by the liberation of all Jewish bond-servants, 
male and female, and, more particularly, by the restoration of 
all property t which had been alienated or pledged by Jewish 
owners. (Lev. xxv. 8-17, 24-28 : Num. xxxvi. 4; comp. 
Isaiah, Ixi. 1, 2.} ^ ^ 

These Sabbatical Y^'ears and Years of Jubilee may be under- 
stood as designed for the immediate purpose of social benefit — 
for a memorial of the fact that Canaan itself was not the fixed, 
perfect, and final habitation of God's people — and for a type of 
the future restoration of all thin^. (See also Isa. Ixi. 1, 2, with 
Uiv.18,19.) 

In the later period of their history, the Jews established 
OTHER Festivals and Fasts for their own observance. 

These were: — 1. A fast in the fourth month Thammuz 
(July), to deplore the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
^ the reign of Zedekiah ( Jer. lii. 0, 7 ; Zech. viii. 19}.— 2. 
Another in the fifth month, Ab (August), in commemoration of 
the burning of the Temple by Nebuzar-adan (Zech. vii. 3-5 ; 
y^i. 19; Jer. lii. 12 ; comp. 2 Kings xxv. 8-10).— 3. Another 
in the seventh month, Tisri (October), by way of mourning for 
the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. xli. 2; Zech. vii. 5 ; viii. 19; comp. 

?Lfnch, but in the fleventh year of their servitude, whatever that might be. 
li^ffl seems to be the more correct view. See Smith's Diet. iii. 1074, 1330, 1331 , 
wij Browne's Ordo Saclorum, p. 293.] 
[This is merely conjectural.] 

t [It is very doubtful -whether debts were remitted in the Jubilee Year. See 
'pith's Z)«:M. 1162.] 

* Except houses in walled towns [not belonging to the Levites] . Lev. xxv. 30-33. 
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2 Kings xxv. 25.) — 4. Another in the tenth month, Tebeth 
(January), in remembrance of the commencement of the siege 
of Jerusalem hy Nebuchadnezzar. (Zech. yiii. 19, with 2 Kings 
XXV. 1.) — And here it may be observed that the Jews con- 
tinued to observe these Fasts as such after their return from 
the Captivity, notwithstanding the word of the LordbyZecha- 
riah commanding them to turn them into festivals. (Zech. viii. 
18, 19.) 

The additional festivals were especially : — 1. The Feast of 
Purim, or Lots, to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews 
from the machinations of Haman, as recorded in the book of 
Esther. This lasted two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
the twelfth month, Adar (March). — 2. The Feast of DedicatioD, 
to commemorate the purification, or fresh consecration of the 
Temple, after its desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes. This 
festival, established by Judas Maccabseus, was celebrated during 
eight days, beginning with the twenty-fifth of the ninth month, 
Ghisleu (December). It was distinguished by the offering of 
numerous sacrifices — by a general illumination (whence it was 
sometimes called the Feast of Lights) — and by other public 
rejoicings.* 

Elementary and General Questions. 

373. Beconnt the principalJewiedi Festiyals and Soloimitiee, f»igi:in£rniHTn'ng them 

into weekly, monthly, annnal, and at longer intervals. 

374. Trace the history of the Sabbath-day to the times of Moses inclnsiye. 

375. Describe the proper observance of the Sabbath among the Jews. 

376. How was this sacred institution abused in the later period of the Jewish 

history? 

377. Which of the Annual Festivals does Scripture describe in connection Avith 

the history of the Exodus ? 

378. What festival followed the Passover after the lapse of seven weeks ? 

379. By what ceremonies was the Feast of Weeks distinguished ? 

380. Explain its symbolical and typioal import. 

881. What was commemorated by the Feast of Tabernacles ? 

382. Describe the ceremonies with which it was observed, Mosaic and of later 

date. 

383. What seems to be its typical significance ? 

384. Give a general description of the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 
885. State its symbolical and typical import. 

386. What was the Sabbatical Year, and how was it to be observed ? 

387. What was the Year of Jubilee, and what were its appropriate observances? 

388. Explain the probable reason and meaning of these sacred years. 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

389. Show that the appointment of the Sabbath as a sign between God and th0 

Israelites does not necessarily imply that it was then a new institution. 

* Jahn, Biblitche ArcMologie^ Theil. iii. JTop. viii. ; to which I am indebted 
for maoy particulars embodied in this chapter. 
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390. Qvre the reasons of the following terms as applied to the same f estiral— 

Feast of Weeks, Feast at Harvest, Day of the First Fruits, Pentecost. 

391. What significance, not alluded to in Scripture* has been attached to the 

Feast of Weeks by some Jewish writers ? Mention two eminent Jewish 
writers, who, like Scripture, are silent concerning it. 

392. How was the Feast of Tabernacles otherwise denominated, and why ? 

393. What day of the year was set apart as the Day of Atonement ? 

884. Describe, as fnlly as yon can, the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement. 
395. Mention some other Fasts and Festiyals established by the Jews themselves 
in later times. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Mosaic Ritxjal.— Otheb Ceremonies. Fibst-Fbuiis, 
Tithes, and otheb Dues. 

Various occasioiib of ceremonial dejilenient are recorded in Lev. 
XU.-XV. ; and Num. xix. Many of these were, more or lees, im- 
avoidable \ and no guilt was involved in the contracting of any 
of them, except such as were absolutely prohibited, or pro- 
hibited to certain parties. But guilt was always contracted by 
the omission of the prescribed purifications. Li many instances, 
this puri6cation consisted simply in washing the person and 
clothes at t^e end of the day ; while certain special and more 
elaborate processes were marked out for those who had been 
deiiled by contact with a corpse, a grave, or the bones of a dead 
man, and for those who had recovered from leprosy. 

As a pitrification from de/Uejnent by touching a corpse, or other 
personal contact with the dead, it was provided that on the 
following third and seventh days the party should be sprinkled 
by a clean person with water containing the ashes of a red 
heifer which had been burnt (not on the altar, but) without 
the camp, with certain prescribed ceremonies, including the 
burning of cedar wood, hyssop,* and scarlet wool together with 
the victim. The water containing the ashes was sprinkled on 
the person to be purified, by means of hyssop. After th^ 
sj^rinkling on the seventh day, the party was directed to wash 
his person and his clothes, and at even he was considered clean. 

S^um. xix.) This ceremony appears to point to the fact that 
eath is the wages or fruit of sin, and to the necessity of an inward 
moral purification from that evil which is its root. As, by the 
form of purificnticn now described, those who had contracted 
legal dememenv were readmitted to the privilege of divine 
worship, so, they who have been polluted and rendered ob- 

* The • hyssop' of Scriptnre is probably the caper-plant. 
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noxious to death by sin are restored, by the application of the 
blood of Christ to the conscience and the heart, to the liberty 
of real and spiritual approach to God. (See Heb. ix. 13, 14; 
and comp. Ps. li. 7.) 

Strong legal defilement was contracted also by the disease of 
leprosy. A leper^ as such, was excluded, not only from public 
worship,* but even from the camp or cities of Israel, ana from 
ordinary intercourse with his fellow men ; being required to 
keep himself at a distance from human habitations, and with 
many humiliating signs to declare himself unclean, when any 
one should come within reach of hearing. After recovery from 
his disease, it was required that he should go through an 
elaborate ceremony of purification before he could be readmitted 
into society. This process was as follows. The recovered leper 
fir&t underwent an examination outside the camp (or the city) by 
a priest (comp. Matt. viii. 4; Mark i. 44; Luke v. 14; xvii. 14); 
and if the priest pronounced the cure perfect, he then sent for 
two live clean birds, cedar wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop : 
and afterwards, one of the birds having been killed over an 
earthen vessel containing fresh spring water, the priest dipped 
the living bird, together with the cedar, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, into the mingled blood and water, with which he then 
sprinkled the recovered leper seven times, and pronounced him 
clean, at the same time letting the living bird loose into the 
open field. Having been thus pronounced clean, the recovered 
leper then washed his clothes, shaved off all his hair, and 
washed his body; whereupon he was permitted to enter the 
camp (or city), being, however, still required to remain abroad 
out of his tent (or house) seven days. On the seventh day, he 
was directed again to shave off all his hair, and even his eye- 
brows, and to wash his clothes and flesh in pure water. After 
this, on the eighth day, he was required to oring one lamb for 
a Trespass Offering, another for a Sin Offering, and a third 
for a Burnt Offering, together with the customary Meat Offer- 
ing, and a log of oil (see p. 125 for further particulars). The 
Biiest then sprinkled his right ear, the thumb of his right 
hand, and the great toe of his right foot, first with some 
of the blood of the Trespass Offering, and afterwards with 
the oil, some of which he also poured on his head. This was 
designed as a special act of consecration, by which the party 
concerned was readmitted into the number of the chosen 
people. And when this readmission had taken place, the re- 
stored Israelite was in a condition to bring his Sin Offering, 

* [' Lepers were allowed to attend the synagogne worship, where separate seata 
were assigned them.' Smith's Diet, iii. 1694.] 
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Burnt Offering, and Meat Offeiing, and present them, in the 
usual manner, before the Lord. (Lev. xui. xiy.) The cdgni- 
ficancj of this institution is obvious. Under the law, Leprosy 
was regarded as, next to death, a symbol of the impurity, 
pollution, and loathsomeness of sin ; and the legal ceremony of 
purification is therefore to be regarded as emblematic of a 
moral purification, or deliyerance nrom sin under its character 
of defilement. More especially: — ^while other ceremonies point 
chiefly to deliyerance trom sm as separating man from God, 
the purification of the leper may be regarded as peculiarly re- 
ferring to the fact that sin separates man also from all pure and 
holy beings, or the whole £Eimily of God— and as setting forth 
the restoration of the penitent to the blessed company of all 
faithful people, or his readmission to the communion of saints, 
by means or the great appointed sacrifice, the benefits of which 
ue appropriated to the indiyidual by faith. 

Thejirst-bom of men and animals were considered peculiarly 
sacred. The first-bom of men were presented to the Lora, 
and redeemed for a price (not exceeding five shekels), according 
to the valuation of the priest ; • tjiis usually took place at the 
time of the purification of the mother (Num. xviii. 15, 16 ; 
Exod. xiii. 13 ; Luke ii. 22). The firstlings of cows, sheep, or 
goats, if without blemish, were to be ofiered in sacrifice, the 
customary pieces being burnt on the altar, and the remainder 
bemg assigned to the priests (Num. xviii. 17, 18 ; Lev. xxvii. 
^)' If the young animals were not fit for sacrifice, on account 
of blemish, they were then not sacrificed, but eaten at home 
Pent. XV. 21-23). The firstlings of other aninuils, as for 
instance, the ass, were to be either killed, or redeemed by a 
lamb (Exod. xiii. 13) or at a valuation, with the addition of a 
*ifth— or they might be sold, and the proceeds paid to the 
priests (Lev. xxvii. 27). All this was designed as a standing 
^emorial of the deliverance of the first-Dom of Israel in 
%yp*) when the Lord smote the first-born of the Egyptians. 
(Exod. xui. 2, 11-16: Num. iii. 12, 13: see also Num. iii. 
40^1.) 

First'Fruits. — ^Besides joining in the public ofiering of first- 
^ts at the Passover, and at the Feast of Weeks (p. 133), 
every Israelite was required to present the first-fruits of his 
own produce of com, wine, oil, and wool, in token of thank- 
less to the Heavenly Giver of the whole. The quantity was 

t^Mltieems rather to liATe beena fixed snmof fivesheketa in aU cases. See 
'^■''fck'i note on Ntun. rviU. 16, and compare Lev. xxvii. 6 ; Num. Ui. 47.] 
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left at the option of the offerer.* These offerings were not laid 
on the altar; but they became the property of the priests 
(Exod. xxiii. 19; Ley. ii. 12; Num. xv. 17-21; XTiii. 11-13; 
Deut. xviii. 4; xxvi. 1-11). 

Tithes. — ^The custom of paying tithes (tenths) of property or 
produce, for the use of mmisters of religion and the general 
maintenance of religious worship, was of very ancient date, as 
appears from the cases of Abraham (^6en. xiv. 20) and Jacob 
(ben. xxviii. 22). In accordance with this ancient custom, 
Moses ordained that a tithe of all the produce of the Israelites 
should be paid annually to the Levites as the officers of the 
invisible Kmg, and be applied to their maintenance in lieu of 
a share of land (Lev. xxvii. 30; Num. xviii. 20-24; Neh. x. 
37). This tithe was capable of being conmiuted for a money 
payment, with the addition of one-fifth of the value (Lev. 
xxvii. 31). The Levites. paid a tenth of this tithe to the priests; 
who, with this revenue, and that which arose from sacrifices, 
firstlings, and first-fruits, seem to have possessed a little more 
than one per cent, of the whole property of the country (Num. 
xviii. 25-32 ; Neh. x. 38). 

But besides this, which is called the first tithe [Tobit i. 7], 
Moses ordained that a second tithe should be applied to 
festival purposes. In ordinary years this was to be eaten by 
the offerer himself and his household along with the Levites, 
in the place chosen for the sanctuary (Deut. xii. 17, 18 ; xiv. 
22, 23), permission being given to those who might reside at a 
distance to convert the tithe into money, and expend the pro- 
duce in providing the festal entertainment at the appointed 
place (Deut. xiv. 24-27). But every third year this secondt 
tithe was to be eaten at the offerer's own home, and to be 
shared by the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, as well 
as the Levites (Deut. xiv. 28, 29 ; xxvi. 12). 

The payment of these tithes appears never to have been en- 
forced by any judicial process ; it was left to the conscience of 
the parties from whom it was due; and was often grossly 
neglected (Neh. xiii. 10-14 ; Mai. iii. 8-10). 

Oaths and Votes, The regulation of Moses respecting oaths 
extended only to the requirement that the people should 
swear, and swear truly, by none but Jehovah. (Lev. xix. 12 ; 
Deut. vi. 13.) As to vo\os, he required that, when made, they 
should be fulfilled ; but he declared the making of them to be 
unnecessary (Deut. xxiii. 21-23), and treated them as deserv- 

* r The minimtim fixed by cnetom was kn* Smith's Diet. i. 633.] 
t \Bcan» think that this tithe every third year was distinct from the second 
tithe, and so make three tithes in an. Oa this point see Smith's Diet. iii. 1517.] 
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hag discouragement (Lev. xxvii. 1-25 ; Num. xxx. 2-15.) 
The TOW of the Nazarite (i. e. separated) was in existence be- 
fore the time of Moses; but it received throuirh him a Divioe 
sanction, and was made the subject of special regulation re- 
corded in Num. vi. 1-21. The condition of the Nazarite may 
be regarded as symhoUcal of entire and voluntary spiritual sel^ 
dedication to the Lord, and of constant readiness for active 
serTice ; and hence b& typical of Christ, who was perfectly con- 
formed to the Father's will, and of all true Christians, who, 
although imperfectly, are yet really and truly so devoted. 

The Digtinctiwi of Clean and Unclean in food (Lev, xi.; Deut. 
xiv. 3-21 ; comp. Acts x. 12-14; Matt. xv. 10-20) was adapted 
to symbolise to the ancient Israelites, and still more clearly and 
emphatically to ourselves, the necessity of continual self- 
restraint and watchfulness. 

Eleuentabt Aim General QuBsnoxs. 

396. What were the ordinary Jewish pnrifications for oeremonial defilement 7 

397. How was guilt contracted in this matter ? 

398. Desttribe the ceremony of purification for defilement by contact with the 

dead. (Ashes of the Red Heifer.) 

399. Explain the meaning of this ceremony. 

400. Describe the ceremony of purification In the case of a rocorered leper. (The 

Two Birds.) 

401. Explain the general and special significance of this ceremony. 

402. What was the law respecting the first-born of men and animals ? 

403. What was hereby commemorated ? 

404. State the law of first-fruits. 

405. For what purposes, generally speaking, were tithes payable under the Mosaic 

Law? 

406. "What provision was made for the maintenance of the Jewish priests ? 

407. What regulation did Moses make concerning oaths and tows ? 

408. What moral lesson is conreyed by the Jewish distinction <rf Cllean and tJnclean 

food? 

Additional Queotions. 

409. Distinguish between first and second tithes. 

410. To what purpose were the first tithes applied ? 

411. For what purposes, and in what manner, were the second tithes applied ? 

412. Under the Mosaic economy, was there any legal process for enforcing pay- 

ment of tithes ? 
418. In what part of the Pentateuch do we find an account of the vow of the 
Xazarite ? Describe the ceremony, and give its meaning. 
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CHAPTER XXIH. 
Remainder or tub Journey through the Wilderness. 

(Numb. X. 11— xviL 13.) 

The time during which the Israelites lay encamped at Horeb 
was eleven months and nineteen days. At length, the Law 
having been promulgated — the Tabernacle having been reared^ 
and its services begun — a census having .been taken (Num. i.) — 
the arrangements of the camp, together with the order of 
march, having been established (Num. ii. iii. and x. 14-28) — 
and the Passover having been celebrated for the second time 
(Num. ix.) — this encampment was broken up^ and the Israel- 
ites set forward on their journey through the Wilderness, in a 
north-easterly direction, towards Canaan. This took place on 
the twentieth day of the second month in the second year after 
the departure from Egypt The number of the people, above 
twenty years old, tit for military service, was 603,650 j to which 
if we add the Levites, with the women and children, the total 
appears to have been between two and three millions. The 
following was the order of encampment On the east, Judah 
(74,600), between Issachar (64,400), and Zebulun (57,400), 
under the standard of Judah, bearing the figure of a lion — ^tirst 
division. On the south, Reuben (46,500), between Gfad (46,660), 
and Simeon (59,300), under the standsLrd of Reuben, bearing 
the figure of a man's head— second division. On the west, 
Ephraim (40,600), between Benjamin (35,400), and Manasseh 
(32,200), under the standard of Ephraim, bearing the tigure of 
an ox^-third division. On the north, Dan (62,700), between 
Naphtali (63,400), and Asher (41,500), under the standard of 
.Dan, bearing the figure of an eagle with a serpent in its talons 
— ^fourth division. The Tabernacle was in the centre, imme- 
diately surrounded by the tribe of Levi, having Moses, Aaron, 
and the priests on the east or in front, the Kohathites (2,760) on 
the south, the Gershonites (2,630) on the west, and the Mera- 
rites (3,200) on the north. During a march, Judah's division 
took the lead, followed by the Gershonites and Merarites 
carrying the Tabernacle, with six waggons (Num. vii. 7, 8). 
Reuben's division came next, followed bv the Kohathites, with 
the furniture of the Tabernacle, covered up. Then came the 
division of Ephraim ; and Dan brought up the rear. ' When 
the cloud was taken up from over the Tabernacle, the children 
of Israel went onward in all their journeys ; but if the doud 
were not taken up, then they journeyed not till the day that it 
was taken up. For the cloud of the Lord was upon the Taber- 
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nftcle by day, and fire was on it by night, in tbe sifrht of all 
the house of Israel, throughout all their journeys/ (Exod. xl. 
36-38.) Two silver trumpets were provided as a means of 
mustering the people, and giving the signal for a march. 
(Num. z. ly 2.) And ' when the ark set forward, Moses said; 
^' Rise up, Lord, and let Thine enemies be scattered, and let 
them that hate Thee fiee before Thee.'' And when it rested, 
he said, ''Return, Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel." ' 
(Num. X. 35, 36.) 

At the beginning of the progress from Horeb, Hobab, the 
bruther-in-law of Moses, who was at that time in the camp, 
was disposed to return to his own country, Midian ; but Moses 
entreated him to remain with the Israelites as a guide, whose 
services would be of great value in the course of the journey. 
The Pillar of Cloud and Fire showed them when, and in what 
direction, they should travel ; but it was felt to be of great 
importance that they should have with them some one ac- 
quainted with the particular features and character of the 
country. It has been supposed that Hobab complied with this 
request, and that we find traces of his descendants among the 
Hebrews in subsequent portions of their history. (Judges i. 
16 ; iv, 11 ; 1 Chron. ii. 66 ; 2 Kings x. 16, 23 ; Jer. xxxv. 2. ) 

After three days' march, the Israelites, probably oppressed 
with fatigue, began to give utterance to feelings of discontent ; 
' and when the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; and 
the Lord heard it ; and His anger was kindled, and the fire of 
the Lord burnt among them,* and consumed them that were in 
the uttermost parts of the camp. And the people cried unto 
Moses ; and when Moses prayed unto the Lord, the fire was 
quenched } and he called the name of that place Taberah ' (i. e. 
burning). (Num. xi. 1-3.) 

Before they arrived at the next station, the people, following 
the example of the mixed multitude of camp followers, began 
to express dissatisfaction with the manna, representing it as 
but a poor substitute for the vegetables and fish of which they 
had partaken in Egypt. Moses now began to find himself 
fainting, and too mucn disheartened, beneath the burden of his 
charge ; when, in answer to his humble and earnest complaint, 
the Lord directed him to select seventy elders of the Israelites, 

* < The indulgence anowed to tlieir weakness on their departure from "Egypt is 
no longer conceded to them after the training and organisation they bad under- 
gone, and after the further opportunities afforded them of understanding their 
rdation to the Lord, and of knowing His care, His bounty, His power, and His 
judgmentB. AH murmurings before they came to Sinai were passed over, or 
merely rebuked ; all murmurings and rebellions after Sinai bring down ptmish- 
me&t and doom.'— Eitto, Dailif Bible Jlluttratxont, vol. ii. p. 166. 

L 
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who should share with him the duties of his office, and bade 
him announce to the people a speedy supply of flesh, in such 
abundance as should occasion a surfeit. The elders, accordingly, 
were chosen, and ranged round the Tabernacle; when the 
Lord put His Spirit upon them, enduing them with gifts such 
as might qualify them for association with Moses. Two of their 
number, Eldad and Medad, who remained in the camp, received 
their portion of the Spirit notwithstanding their absence from 
the Tabernacle, much to the surprise and displeasure of Joshua, 
Moses' minister, but greatly to the satisfaction of Moses him- 
self ; who, in answer to the suggestion of Joshua, requiring a 
prohibition of their prophesying, nobly exclaimed, * Enviest 
thou for my sake ? Would G^ that all the Lord's people 
were prophets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit upon 
them I' — ^And now came the promised supply of flesh. A 
strong wind from the Lord brought from the sea a large num- 
ber of quails, which fell on all sides of the camp ; these the 
people gathered, 'and they spread them all abroad for them- 
selves round about the camp, probably in order to diy them, 
and so to preserve them as a store for their future supply. 
' And while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was 
chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the people, 
and the Lord smote the people with a very great plague. And 
he called the name of that place Kibroth-hattaavah ' (i. e. the 
graves of lust or evil desire). (Num. xi. 33, 34.) This mcident 
of Sacred History is adapted to teach us that whenever we 
desire anything inordinately, or without due reference to the 
will of God, we may expect that the object of our desire, if 
attained, will become to us a source of suffering and sorrow. 

The station next reached was Hazeroth (the enclosures), i. e. 
probably, according to Burckhardt and others, Ain-el-Huderah, 
or one of the Wadys in its neighbourhood, situate not far west 
of the Gulf of Akabah.* Here Miriam and Aaron attempted 
to excite a seditious feeling and movement against Moses, find- 
ing fault with him on the ground of his having married an 
Emiopian (Cushite, or Arab) wife, and laying claim to the 
possession of e<^ual authority. It has been thought probable 
that they were jealous of the influence of Hobab in the camp; 

• * The determination of this point is perhaps of more importance in Biblical 
History than would at first appear ; for if this position be adopted for Hazeroth, 
it settles at once the question as to the whole route of the Israelites between 
Sinai and Kadesh. It shows that they must have followed the route ... to the 
sea, and so along the coast to Akabah ; and thence probably through the great 
Wady-el-Arabah to Kadesh. Indeed, such is the nature of the country, that 
having once arrived at this fountain, they could not well have varied their course, 
80 aa to have kept aloof from the sea, and continued along the high piateaa of 
tho western desert.'— RobinsoNi Biblical Researches^ sect. iv. 
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or tJiat thej were displeased at the appointment of the seventy 
elders; but^ be this as it may, certain it is that the Lord 
rebaked the malcontents, and punished Miriam with leprosy. 
This led Aaron to acknowledge his sin, and to sue for pardon, 
and for the recovery of Miriam ; a suit which, at the interces- 
sion of Moses, was granted. Miriam, however, was shut out of 
the camp seven days, during which time the people halted at 
Hazeroth. It was thus shown, at an early period, that the 
priesthood was not supreme in Israel ; but tiiat it was properly 
subject to the theocratic civil governor, who was the immediate 
representative of Jehovah Himself as Hhe king of the Jews/ 

Having left Hazeroth, the Israelites proceeded northwards, 
or rather towards the north-east, and (probably after several 
other encampments) pitched their tents at Kadesh, i. e. Eadesh 
Bamea, which lay near the mountains of the Amorites, in the 
wilderness of Zin. Some difficulty has been experienced in 
fixing the site of Kadesh ; but perhaps it may now be con- 
sidered as tolerably clear that this place was somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Motmt Hor. From this spot, at 
the suffgestion of the people, who were commanded to go up 
and ts^e possession of Canaan (Deut. i. 22), Moses sent 
twelve rulers, one of each tribe, to make a survey of the 
country, and to bring back a report of the condition of the 
people, and of the route to be pursued. These spies, accord- 
ingly, proceeded into Canaan, as far ajs Rehob, in the extreme 
north, and then returned to Hebron. ' And they came unto 
the brook of Eshcol [doubtless, in a valley not far from Hebron, 
on the highway to Jerusalem], and cut down from thence 
a branch vnth one cluster of grapes, and they bare it between 
two upon a staff, and thev brought of the pomegranates and 
of the figs .... And they returned from searching of the 
land after forty days.' (Num. xii. 23, 25.) Their account 
of the excellence and fertility of the country was most favour- 
able ; but to that report was added, by ten out of the twelve 
searchers, a formidable descriptionof the numbers, stature, and 
warlike bearing of the inhabitants, and of the apparently in- 
superable strength of their walled cities. By this mtelligence 
the people were so greatly disheartened that they broke out 
into loud complaints against Moses and Aaron, and even talked 
of electing another leader, who should conduct them back to 
Egypt Such was the folly of their plans as affectirg their own 
prospects ; such their unbelief and ingratitude towards the Most 
High. Caleb and Joshua, the two foithful spies, endeavoured 
to encourage the people by a representation of the fruitfulness 
of the land, combmed with an exhortation to trust in the Lord, 

L 2 
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who was able to subdue the people before them, and to put 
them in possession of the promised country. But in Tain : 
the people rejected their exhortation, and were ready to put 
them to death by stoning. At this crisis the glory of the Lord 
appeared at the Tabernacle in yiew of all the people ; and a 
threatening of the destruction of the whole nation by pestilence 
was pronounced, together with a promise to Moses that his 
posterity should become a greater and mightier people than 
that which had been thus far conducted from Egypt. Moses, 
however, earnestly interceded on behalf of Israel, pleading with 
the Lord for a vindication of the Divine glory in the conquest 
of Canaan. * And the Lord said, I have pardoned according 
to thy word ; but as tnily as I live, all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of the Lord. Because all those men which have 
seen My glory, and My miracles, which I did in Egypt, and in 
the wilderness, and have tempted Me now these ten times, and 
have not hearkened to My voice ; surely thej shall not see the 
land which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall any of 
them that provoked Me see it. But My servant Caleb, be- 
cause he had another spirit with him, and hath followed Me 
fully, him will I bring into the laud whereinto he went, and 
his seed shall possess it.' A pledge of the fulfilment of this 
word was immediately given, inasmuch as the ten spies died 
by pestilence, but Caleb and Joshua were preserved alive. 

The people were then ordered to turn back by the way of 
the Red Sea (the Gulf of Akabah) ; but this order was fol- 
lowed by another act of disobedience. In a fit of desperation, 
or perhaps vainly hoping to make amends for their past 
cowardice by an unauthorised act of valour, the Israelites re- 
solved to go up to the hill top which was before them (i. e. 
probably to march up through a steep pass, now called the pass 
of Safeh), and to attack the Amalekites and Canaanites (Amo- 
rites, Deut. i. 44), who were in advantageous possession of the 
heights. They aid so ; but they went up without the ark, and 
without Moses, and the result was a signal defeat by the enemy, 
who ' smote them, and discomfited them, even imto Hormah * 
(then called Zephath, Judg. i. 17) ; — a result from which we 
may learn this wholesome lesson, that, in resisting our spiritual 
enemies, we must be careful to proceed accor£ng to God's 
word, and in well warranted reliance on Divine strength ; and 
that then, but then only, we may expect success. As a pimish- 
ment for this misconduct of the Israelites, the Lord declared 
that none of the existing generation who were above twenty 

J ears old at the time of the departure from Egypt (except 
oshua and Caleb), should enter Canaan j and now, accordingly, 
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began their long wanderings in the wilderness during thirty- 
eight years, in the course of which time all those who had left 
Egypt gradually died away, and a new generation succeeded in 
their place. 

Concerning the history of the Israelites during this long 
period of wandering, and even concerning the localities which 
they occupied, we iind but a vei-y scanty notice in Scripture. 
Some persons suppose that the stations mentioned in Num. 
xxxiii. 18-36 belonged to this period; at the end of which 
the people arrived at Kadesh a second time. Certain it is that 
the narrative in Numbers, after having been interrupted by the 
recapitulation of various laws, proceeds thus : * Then came the 
children of Israel, even the whole congregation, into the desert 
of Zin, in the first month ; and the people abode in Kadesh.* 
(Num. XX. 1.) It has been thought by some that there were 
two several places called Kadesh, one to the north of the 
peninsula of Sinai, aboiit midway between the Mediterranean 
and tlie Dead Sea, almost on the borders of the Promised Land, 
at which the Israelites first encamped — and another, where 
they encamped at the close of their wanderings, more to the 
east, in the immediate vicmity of Mount Hor. But it is more 
probable that there was only one place so called ; and that the 
latter was its true situation. Dr. Robinson fixes the position 
of Kadesh at a place called Ain-el-Weibeh, about two days* 
journey to the north of Mount Hor; but Dean Stanley regards 
the place as more probably identical, or closely connected, with 
Petra, a little to the east of that mountain. The thirty-eight 
years of the Israelites' judicial wandering were probably passed 
in the wilderness of Paran, i. e. the great desert plateau of the 
Tih, and in moving up and down the chasm or valley of the 
Arabah, which was, perhaps, the wilderness of Zin, extending 
from the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea (Elanitic 
Gulf, now the Gulf of Akabah) to the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea. 

Among the few details of Israeli tish history during this 
period, we find the record of one event of considerable im- 
portance.* This was a formidable revolt against the personal 
authority of Moses and Aaron ; or rather, perhaps, apralDst the 
newly established form of Diviiie govenim<^t w£ck they were 
called to administer. The malcontents were headed by l^orah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, belonging to the two neighbouring en- 
campments of the Reubenites and the Kohathites. Korah was 
a Levite, first cousin of Moses and Aaron, being the son of 

« Bat the dato of this rebellion is nncertaiii. Some suppose that it took place 
before the seiidipg of the 8pies» 
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Izhar, brother of Amram ; and it is probable that be had become 
jealoufl of the large share of power, civil and ecde&iasticali 
which had been lodged in the line of Amram, to the exduddn 
of other portions of the tribe of Levi. Dathan and Abiram 
were of the tribe of Reuben ; and they may have represented 
the jealousy of the whole tribe, oocasidned by the pre-eminence 
n8si^</ned to Judah and Levi. These m«n, supported by 250 
' princes of the assembly, famous in the congregation, men of 
renown/ publicly charged Moses and Aaron with the usurpa- 
tion of unwarranted authority, and, in effect, demanded their 
abdication of office. Moses referred the matter to the Divine 
decision; he commanded the 250 leaders of the revolt to appear 
in front of the Tabernacle on the following day, each bearmg a 
censer with incense, after the manner of Aaron in the exercise 
of his ] awful functions, in order that it might be publidv 
determined whether or not the Lord would sanction their 
ministrations. The appointment was kept ; and then appeared 
a terrible vindication of the theocratic government, and a testi- 
mony of the Divine indignation against this spirit of insubordi- 
nation, however fortified, as it probably was, by appeals to 
patriarchal custom and claims of prescriptive right. At the 
Divine command, conveyed by Moses, the people retired in all 
directions from the tents of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, which 
were thereupon suddenly swallowed up by an earthquake;* 
while the chiefs who had gone to offer incense were consumed 
by fii'e which proceeded from the presence of the Lord. By 
Divine command, Eleazar took up the censers which had been 
employed by these presumptuous men, and converted them 
into broad plates for a covering of the altar. The rebellion, 
however, was not yet subdued. On the following day, the 
people rose up against Moses and Aaron, charging them with 
the death of all the men who had thus perished in their 
iniquity ; and this turbulence was punished and repressed by a 
plague, in which no less than 14,700 of the people died. At 
the suggestion of Moses, Aaron, with incense Duming on a 
censer, went forth among the people, and ' stood between the 
dead and the living ; ' whereupon the plague was stayed ; and 
hereby is conveyed to ourselves a lively representation of the 
work of the Great Intercessor, Jesus Christ. 'AH these things/ 
we must remember, * happened imto them [the Israelites] for 
ensamples (types); and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.* (1 Cor. x. 11.) 

After this, the Lord was pleased to confirm the authority of 
Aaron by another miracle. Moses, by Divine command, re- 

* [Bnt the children of Korah escaped, as we are expressly told in Nam. xzvi 11.] 
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ceived from the prince of each trihe a rod, inacribed with the 
name of his tribe, but with the name of Aaron inscribed on the 
pod furnished by the tribe of Levi. These rods were laid up 
^before the Testimony;' and, on the following day, Moses 
found that while all the other rods were dry, * the rod of Aaron 
for the house of Levi was budded, and broua^ht forth buds, and 
bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds.' This rod, which had 
thus become a singular token of the Divine ratification of 
Aaron's sacerdotal office, to the exclusion of all pretenders, was 
directed to be carefully laid up before the Testimony, i. e. the 
Tables of the Law. 

Elemextary and General Qcestions. 

414. How long did tlie Israelites remain encamped at Horeb ? 

415. What events took place dming that period ? 

416. What was tlie nimiber of the Israelites when that encampment broke np ? 

417. What formed the signal for movements and halts of the i)eople in th« 

"Wilderness ? 

418. Bepeat the words nsed by Mosee on these occasions. 

419. Whom did the Israelites take with them as their hnman goide to the sereral 

localities from Horeb to Canaan ? 

420. What event occnrred at Taberah, which gave rise to that name of the 

place? 

421. Name the next encampment after Taberah. What took place there ? 

422. What station was next to Eibroth-hattaavah ? What is its probable locality ? 

By what event was it distingoished ? 

423. In what direction did the Israelites proceed after quitting Hazeroth ? 

424. What events occnrred on occasion of the Israelites' first visit to Kadesh- 

Bamea? 

425. What report concerning Canaan was brought back by ten out of the twelve 

spies? 

426. In what light did Caleb and Joshua represent the matter ? 

427. How was the reiwrt received by the people ; and with what result ? 

428. Belate particulars concerning the discomfiture of the Israelites by the 

Amalekites and Canaanites (Amorites). , 

429. How long did the penal wanderings of the Israelites in the wildemeBS 

continue ? 

430. In what parts of the wilderness did they wander ? Mention the modem 

names? 

431. Give the history of the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

432. State particulara concerning Aaron's rod that budded. 

Additional Questions. 

433. Describe the position assigned at Horeb to the several tribes of Israel during 

an encampment and on a march. 

434. State the respective numbers of the several tribes, and the banners under 

which they were ranged. 

435. What importance attaches to a discovery of the site of Hazeroth ? 
486. What is, probably, the site of Eadesli Bamea ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

JotTBNET FEOM Kad:bSH TO THE BORDERS OF CUflAN.— 

Death op Aaron, and of Moses. 

(Numbers xx.—xxxxi. ; Deuteronomy.) 

At the end of the thirty-eight years of penal wandering in the 
wilderness, and in the fortieth year after the Exodus, the 
Israelites pitched their camp, for the second time, at Kadesh 
Bamea. Here Miriam died. Here also the people hroke out 
into loud complaints against Moses, in consequence of the want 
of water, from which they now began once more to suiFer, the 
supply which had followed them from Rephidim (p. 69) having 
been previously withdrawn. Having appealed to the Lord for 
direction in this emergency, Moses was commanded to take the 
rod, and, together with Aaron, to speak to the rock ; * a pro- 
mise being given him that the rock should then pour forth 
water. Moses accordingly took the rod ' from before the Lord/ 
and gathered the congregation in front of the rock; but 
here he iirst addressed the people in a tone of impatience «nd 
anger, saying, * Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water 
out of this. rock?' and then he * lifted up his hand, and with 
his rod he smote the rock twice.' The supply of water was 
given; but the Lord reproved Moses and Aaron, as having 
failed to honour Him before the people — their conduct having 
been marked by want of strict obedience to the Divine com- 
mand, and having probably involved a manifestation of unbelief, 
or a want of confidence in Divine faithfulness and power ; and 
it was solemnly declared that, as a punishment for their sin in 
this matter, they should not personally conduct the people into 
Canaan. The place was called Meribaht (strife), because 
there the children of Israel strove with the Lord. 

From this station the Israelites could have marched directly 
towards Canaan ; and they might have been encouraged to do 
so by the fact that they had been enabled, through Divine in- 
terposition, to repulse Arad (or rather, the king of Arad ; see 
Judges i. 16), one of the kings of the south, who had ventured 

* We have seen (p. 149) that Dean Stanley regards Kadesh Barnea as nearly, it 
not quite, identical with Petra (i.e. Selah, the rock, the rocky dwelling). It 
accords with this supposition that the Lord said unto Moses, * Speak ye unto the 
rock before their eyes ; ' without any previous mention of a rock. The nature 
of the place alone was a sufficient indication of the meaning of this part of th^ 
command. [Some weighty arguments against Dean Stanley's view are ^ven in 
Smith's Diet. ii. 6.] 

t Also called Meribah-Kadesh (Deut. zj^xii, 51), to distinguish it from Medbab 
•t Ecphldim (p. 70). 
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to attack them.* But, notwithstanding this auccees, it was 
determined that they should proceed through the land of Edom, 
and then advance northwara on the other side of the Jordan, 
60 as to attack the more central portion of the country from the 
east. Accordingly, Moses despatched an embassy to the king 
of Edom, requesting permission to pass through his territory : 
this request, however, met with a positive refusal, and it was 
therefore resolved to march southward, as far as the head of 
the eastern arm of the Bed Sea, and then to turn northward, so 
as to go round the land of Edom (the region of Mount Seir), 
instead of passing through it.t 

At this time, while they were yet in the vicinity of Mount 
Hor, Aaron, by Divine command,* went up to the top of that 
mountain,} and there died, after his son and successor, Eleazar, 
had been invested by Moses with the pontiiical garments. The 
people mourned for him thirtv days. With regard to the personal 
character of Aaron, it may be remarked, that while he was in- 
ferior to Moses in courage, firmness of purpose, and strength of 
faith, he was yet favourably distinguished by patience under 
suffering, and, except in the matter of the Golden Calf (p. 70), 
when he yielded to the fear of man, and in the case of the 
revolt against Moses (p. 146), he persevered in a course of 
fidelity to the ceremonial law and all the theocratic institu- 
tions. 

Proceeding on the route already indicated, the Israelites once 
more became weary and disheartened ; they broke out into in- 
vectives against Moses, and spoke contemptuously of the manna 
with which they had been so long miraculously supplied. 
* Our soul,' said they, * loatheth this light bread.* Great was 
this offence against their invisible king, who was conducting 
them on their journey by the direct interposition of His 
almighty power j and it met with signal punishment. 'The 
Lord sent fiery serpente among the people, and they bit the 
people ; and much people of Israel died.' The people then 
sought the intercession of Moses on their behalf. * And Moses 
prayed for the people. And the Lord said imto Moses, Make 

• [The order of the narratlye in Nnm. xx. 14, zd. 3, and xzziii. 37-40, makes 
it more probable that this victory was gained after the Israelites had left Kadesh, 
and after the death of Aaron. See Wordsworth on Num. xxi. 1 . In Smith's Di<^. 
iii. 1764, it is snggested that the king of Arad availed himself of the opportunity 
to attack the Israelites, whilst they were engaged with the burial of Aaron.] 

t They * encamped on the shores of the Gnlf of Akaba, at Ezion-Gtober, and 
then tamed the comer of the Edomite mountains, at their southern extremity, 
and entered the table-lands of Moab at the *' torrent of the willows " (" the brook 
Zared '), at the south-east end of the Dead Sea.' — Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
ch. i. part ii. 

^ This mountain is still called by the Arabs Jebel Haroun, i, e. Aaron's Mount. 
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thee a fiery serpent^ and set it upon a pole : and it shall come 
to pass that every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it^ 
sh^l live. And Moses made a sei^ent of brass and put it upon 
a pole ; and it came to pass that, if a serpent had bitten any 
man, when he beheld tne serpent of brass, he lived.* (Num. 
xxi. 7-9.) In memory of this wonderful deliverance, the 
brazen serpent was carefully preserved; imtil, at length, in 
consequence of a disposition on the part of the people to make 
it an object of idolatrv, it was destroyed by Hezekiah. (2 Kings 
xviii. 4.) To Christians this miracle is especially remarkable 
because our Saviour has taught us to regard the brazen serpent 
as typical of Himself, and of His precious death upon the cross 
for our salvation — a salvation to be personally received through 
faith in Him. ^ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up ; that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.' 
(John iii. 14, 15.)* 

It is not certain at what precise spot the last recorded trans- 
action took place j we read only the names of the several sta- 
tions at which the Israelites encamped after they left Moimt 
Hor, without any narrative of events by which they were dis- 
tinguished. (Num. xxi. xxxiii.) We then find that, having 
passed round the country of the Moabites (Judg. xi. 18), they 
encamped by the river Arnon, on the east of the Dead Sea, in- 
tending to make a peaceable passage through the territory of 
the Amorites, a Canaanite people who had crossed the Jordan 
and had driven the Moabites from a portion of their country. 
An embassy was accordingly sent to Sihon, king of the Amo- 
rites, requesting permission for the transit ; but this was met 
by a warlike demonstration, leading to a conflict between the 
Amorites and Israel, which ended in the entire defeat of Sihon 
and his forces, together with the capture of Heshbon and other 
places. The Israelites now entered Bashan, were they met 
with resistance from Og, the king of that country. Og was per- 
sonally remarkable as a man of gigantic 8tature,t and it is pro- 

* *As symbolical of tlie metliod of recovery propounded to sinners in the 
Gospel, the leading ideas in both are manifestly the same ;— on the part of those 
respectively concerned, a wounded, d3ring, condition— on the part of G-od, the 
conspicuous elevation of something apparently inadequate, yet really effectual to 
accomplish the cure; and the simple looking to this object as the medium, 
through which its healing virtue was to flow Into the experience of the dying.'— 
Pairbairn, Typology of Scripture, part i. ch. iii. 

t Og had an iron bedstead, nine cubits long, i. e. about thirteen feet and ahalf. 
(Deut. iii. 11.) * In the same regions of the east, bedsteads of metal seem to have 
been more in use anciently than at present. . . . Heathen writers notice bed> 
steads of gold and silver. Herodotus (i. 181) and Dlodoms Siculus (vi. 10) 
describe beds and tables of these metals, which they observed in eastern temples. 
Such beds are, in the book of Esther [i. 6], ascribed to the Peniaas ; and accoctl' 
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bable that lie was at the head of a people of warlike character ; 
but bis resistance to Israel was fruitless ; in a battle which was 
fought at Edrei, the Lord delivered him and his armies into 
the power of His chosen people, who took possession of the 
whole territory of Bashan. 

From Bashan the Israelites proceeded to the plains of Moab, 
a district at the north of the Dead Sea, on the eastern hank of 
the Jordan, opposite to Jericho. This district was still called 
the Dlains of Moab, because it had been formerly occupied by 
the Moabites ; but that people had been afterwaras expelled by 
the Amorites, whom the Israelites had recently subdued, so that 
thej now encamped in this country without opposition. The 
Moabites had retired to a mountainous region farther to the 
south ; and here, although, as the descendants of Lot, they were 
secure from any hostile invasion of the Israelites (Deut. ii. 0), 
they had yet taken iJarm at the formidable numbers and rapid 
conquests of that people. Under the influence of this fear, 
Balak. their king, sent for a celebrated soothsayer or diviner, 
samea Balaam, who resided at a place called Fethor, in Meso- 
potamia, with the hope of inducmsr him to pronounce a curse 
upon the Israelites, and trusting that, in some way or other, 
this curse might act as a check upon their prosperity and pro- 
gress.* The history of this mission and its results is recorded, 

^ly a bed of gold vras f omid by Alexander the Great in the tomb of Cynu 
(Airian de Exped. Alex. lib. vi.)- Sardanapalns caused 150 beds of gold, and aa 
°umy tables of the same metal, to be buried with him (Ctesias ap. Athenseom, 
^ ^0. The Parthian monarchs ordinarily slept on beds of gold, and this teas 
coTtnted a special privilege of their estate (Joeephns, Antiq. xx. 8). At the time 
of the Trojan War, Agamemnon had several beds of brass (Thensltes, ap. Athe- 
Jfmn, xiii. ii [rather, Hom. Jl. ii. 226]). Both livy and St. Angnstln affirm 
«>at the Romans brought beds of brass from Asia to Rome, after the wars they 
had in that part of the world (Liv. lib. xxxix. ; Aug. De Cfiv, Dei, HI. 21 ). It ifl 
related by Thncydidea that when the Thebans had destroyed the city of Platiea, 
tjey took away many beds of [rather, made beds with the] hraas and Iron, which 
they found there, and consecrated them to Juno (lib. iii.). These are snfflcient 
InstaQces of the ancient usage ; bnt most of them show that snch beds or bed- 
steads were not in common use, but belonged to princes and persons of distinc- 
tion.'~KnTO, Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. ii. pp. 211, 212. 

* Conconing the nse of snch cnrses or solemn maledictions among heathen 
J»tioM, see Kitto's Daily Bible Jllustralions, vol. ii. pp. 21»-216. With regard to 
uiechaiacter of Balaam, Dr. Kitto quotes the following passage from Bnddicom's 
Christian Exodus : — * It wonld be vain to assert, in opposition to the whole connw 
<A his history, that he had no acquaintance with the character, the wUl, and the 
dealiogs of Jehovah. It is indeed certain that he was a diviner, and a pretender 
to those magical arts and incantations so common in his age and country. But, 
Mth these abatements, he possessed, from whatever source derived, knowledge of 
a highor and nobler character, which, improved to its legitimate end, would 
'^^^ gifted him with distinction immeasurably transcending every dream of 
^Idly avsrice, or all the wealth and powers which the King of Moab could 
"CBtow. Unreal as his divinations and sorceries were, he had communications 
^^om the Ood of Heaven which might have made him wise unto salvation, and a 
<^Qaive blessing to all around him. But, alas 1 the illumination of the mind is 
^7 no means necessarily aasociated with the convenion of the heart. There an 
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in sublime and etriking language, in Numbers, xxii.-xxiv. ; 
where it should be carefully perused. Suffice it here to say 
that Balaam, induced by the large reward which Balak offered 
for his services, endeavoured to lay a curse upon the Israelites : 
but his attempts were vain ; for he found hmiself constrained 
by almighty power to pronounce a blessing instead of a curse, 
and even to give utterance to a remarkable prophecy concern- 
ing the future con<j[uests and greatness of the chosen people. 
It was on this occasion that the ' dumb ass, speaking with man's 
voice, forbad the madness of the prophet.' (2 Pet. ii 16.) 

After this signal failure and rebuke, Balaam advised the 
Moabites to attempt the ruin of the Israelites by seducing them 
to sin, especially to idolatry and its concomitant offences. This 
counsel was followed, and with too great success. Under the 
influence of the Moabitish and Midianitish women, a large 
number of the people were induced to join in the idolatrous 
worship of Baal-peor. This act of high treason against the in- 
visible sovereign was punished, in the first instance, by Moses, 
who commanded the judges to carry into effect the sentence of 
the law by the infliction of death upon the idolaters ; a sen- 
tence in the execution of which Phmehas, the son of Eleazar 
the priest, especially distinguished himself by the slaughter of 
Zimri, who had the effrontery to appear m company with 
Oozbi, a Midianitish woman, under the immediate observation 
of Moses himself. Besides this, the Lord visited the Israelites 
with a plague, in which 24,000 died. From this time, the Mi- 
dianites were formally ranked among the enemies of Israel ; and 
even the Moabites were no longer regarded as a kindred race, 
but were viewed in the light of aliens. 

During the encampment in the plains of Moab, Moses by 
Divine command took a &esh census : the result of which 
showed a slight decrease (of about 2,000) in the number of 
the people, smce the period of their departure from Egypt. 
(Num. xxvi. 51. comp. with Num. i. 46.) All who had at- 
tained the age of twenty years when the Israelites began their 
journey were now dead, except Joshua and Caleb, together 
with Moses himself j and Moses now received a distinct inti- 
mation that the time of his decease was at hand; accompanied 

many who know Q-od, yet glorify Him not as God, by a sanctified use ol their 
attainments to His honour. He only knows Grod aright whose will and affections 
are overmled to obey Him. " The fear of the Lord is the b^inning of wisdom, 
A good understanding have all they that do His commandments." He, whose 
knowledge of Divine tmth is mereLy theoretical, resembles the ill-assorted image 
at Nebuchadnezzar, whose head was of fine gold, but his feet part of iron and 
part of day.' In short, Balaam appears to have been a man of a worldly mind, 
endeayonring to serve at once G-od and Mammon, Bee 2 Pet. ii, 15, 16 ; «fade 11. 
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with a charge, in accordance with his own patriotic desire, to 
make a solemn appointment of Joshua as his successor. 

The trihes of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh^ having applied for a grant of the territory which 
had been conquered on the east of Jordan, as their portion of 
the promised inheritance, the grant was made hy Moses, on 
condition that the tribes thus settled should not refuse to cross 
the Jordan with their brethren, in order to assist in the con- 
quest of Canaan. After this, acting under Divine direction, 
Moses declared the boundaries of the Promised Land, with its 
mode of distribution among the tribes ; assij^ingtothe Levites 
forty-eight cities with their suburbs, includm^ the six cities of 
refuge. He then recapitulated the I jaw which had been de- 
livered at Sinai ; which he also left in writing for the benefit 
of future ages : and at the tome time he addressed copious and 
earnest exhoi-tations to the people, reminding them of ihe past 
dealings of the Lord with them in Egypt and in the wilderness, 
calling them to act with courage and vigour for the possession 
of Canaan, and to persevere in dutiful and careful obedience to 
the commandments and institutions of their Divine King, with 
due submission to His appointed ministers — and adding a 
promise of national prosperity in case of obedience, together 
with a threatening of punishment for disobedience by the 
infliction of signal and long-continued calamities. These re- 
petitions and addresses by Moses form the substance of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. 

And now (b.c. 1451), in obedience to the Divine command, 
Moses ascended one of the summits of the mountains of Abarim, 
named Nebo or Pisgah * (perhaps that which is now called 
Jebel Attarus), fPom which he ootained a survey of the Pro- 
mised Land. Here he beheld, on his right, the mountains of 
Gilead, and the fertile district of the north of Canaan, bounded 
by the snowy summit of Mount Lebanon ; on his left, beyond the 
Jordan, which here falls into the Dead Sea, he saw the territory 
assigned to the tribe of Judah, sloping off to the borders of the 
wilderness; close beneath him, on • the opposite side of the 
Jordan, lay Jericho, the city of palms ; beyond this, his eye 
ranged over the hills and plains allotted to Benjamin and 
Ephraim, to the Mediterranean Sea in the distant horizon. 
Such was the prospect which was spread out to the gaze of 
Moses as he stood on the summit of Pisgah. ' And the Lord 
said unto him. This is the land which I swear unto Abraham, 

• [Nebo was the highest point of the range called Pisgah (Dent. xxxLv. 1), 
which mnst have been the same as, or part of, that called the mountains of 
Abarim. Bee Smith's Diet. ii. 879.] 
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unto Isaac^ and unto Jacobs saying, I will give it unto thy 
seed ; I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou 
flhalt not go over thither. So Moses the servant of the Lord 
died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of the 
Lord. And He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab 
over against Beth-peor [' in a ravine before Beth-peor, that 
is, in front of the height £rom which Balaam's last pro- 
phecy had been delivered ; and so doubtless, somewhere in the 
gorges of Pisgah ' *] ; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day. Ana Moses was 120 years old when he died ; 
his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated. And the 
children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty 
days.* (Deut. xzziv. 4-8.) 'Here we leave him. But we 
qmt with reluctance the man whose career and character, 
as connected with, and developed in, a large and important 
part of Scripture, have engaged so mucn of our atten- 
tion. ... As the mind tries, however, to rest upon the 
prominent points of the character which his career evinces, 
we find ourselves unexpectedly baffled. All the great men 
of sacred as well as of profane history possessed some 
prominent virtue or quality, which stood out in bolder 
relief than their other excellences. We think of the faith of 
Abraham, of the conscientiousness of Joseph, of the contrition 
of David, of the generosity of Jonathan, oi the zeal of Elijah ; 
but what do we rerard as the dominant quality of Moses P It is 
not to be found. The mind is perplexed in the attempt to ^x 
on any. It is not firmness, it is not perseverance, it is not dis- 
interestedness, it is not patriotism, it is not confidence in Qod,it 
is not meekness, it is not humility, it is not forgetfulness of 
self, that forms his distinguishing characterislic. It is not any 
ONE of these. It is all of them. His virtues, his graces, 
were all equal to each other; and it was their beautifully har- 
monious operation and development which constituted his 
noble, and all but perfect, character. This was the greatness 
of Moses, this was the glory of his character. It is a kind of 
character rare in any man ; and in no man, historically known, 
has it been so completely manifested. The exigencies of even 
those great affairs, which engaged his thought, did not, and 
could not, call forth on any one occasion ail me high qualities 
vrith which he was gifted. It is rarely possible to see more 
than one high endowment in action at the same time. But 
we find Moses equal to every occasion j he is never lacking t 

* Stanley, Sinai and Paledine, ch. vii. 

t The author had prerlously referred to the ' sin of Moses' which led to Ua 
exolusion of Canaan. 
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in the virtue which the occasion requires him to exercise ; and 
by this we know that he possessed them alL When we reflect 
that Moses possessed all tne learning of his age^ and that he 
wanted none of the talents which constitute human greatness — 
knowing, as we do, that such endowments are not inyariably 
accompanied by high character and noble sentiments — we 
honour his humility more than his glory, and, above all, we 
venerate that Divine wisdom which raised up this extraordi- 
nary man, and called him forth at the moment when the world 
had need of him.' * 

Elementary and G£N£B4x Questions. 

id7. When did the Israelites arrive a seoond time at Eadesh Baruea ? 
^8. When and where did Miriam die ? 

439. Belate the history of Moses' smiting the rock at Eadesli. 

440. What name -was gircn to this place, in memorial of the people's mnrmnr- 

Ing? 

441. What route did the ZsraeUtes take from Kadesh, and why ? 
443. Where did Aaron die ? Who was his snccessor ? 

443. Give the history of the plague of fiery serpents, and the appointed method 

of healing. 

444. Explain the symbolical and typical meaning of the Brazen Serpent. 

445. Where did the Israelites encamp after, having passed round the country of 

the Moabites ? 

446. How did they obtain a passage through the territory of the Amorites ? 

447. Where did they fight a battle which opened to them the land of Bashan ? 

448. Where was the last encampment of the Israelites on the east of Jordan ? 

449. Belate the history of Balak and Balaam. Repeat Balaam's prophecy of 

Christ, Num. zxiv. 17. 
430. How did the Israelites suffer Balaam to do them harm ? And how was their 
wickedness punished ? 

451. What was the result of the census taken in the plains of Moab ? 

452. Which of the tribes of Israel obtained a settlement east of Jordan, and on 

what conditions ? 

453. Bdate the circumstances attending the death of Moses. 

Additional Qus&rnoNS. 

454. Describe the character of Aaron. 

455. What do we read concerning Og, King of Bashan ? Refer to some acoonnta 

of metal bedsteads in ancient history. 

456. Why was the district on the south- east of Jordan denominated ' the plains 

of Moab ' at the time of the Israelites' encampment there ? 

457. What appears to have been the character of Balaam ? 

458. Describe the prospect which lay before and around Moses when he was on 

the top of Fi^oh. 

459. State your view of the character of Moses. 

460. Gire the date of the death of Moses. . 



* Enro, Daily Bible IlluttrationSf vol. il. pp. 240, 242. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
IiiVASiow OF Cawaak. — ^Death of Joshua. 

(Joshua.) 

Joshua had already (p. 157) been appointed to succeed Moses 
as the leader of the Israelites, and in the administration of the 
theocratical government. He was now (b.c. 1461) confirmed 
in this office, and was commanded to leaa the people into the 
promised land, with the assurance of Divine support to give 
success to faithful and courageous conduct ; herem becoming 
a type of Christ, the true ' salvation of the Lord * (p. 70, nofe), 
wliose office it is to conduct His faithful people to the pos- 
session of their heavenly inheritance, the land of everlasting 
rest. 

Asa preliminary step, Joshua sent two spies secretly from 
Shittim * to Jericho, a fortified cit}' on the other side of the 
Jordan,t which formed the key to the whole country.^ By 
some means, the presence of these men had become known to 
the inhabitants of that place, and search was made for them, 
from which they escaped only by the address of a woman 
named Ilahab,§ at whose house they lodged; who first 
concealed them under some stalks of flax, which had been 
spread out to dry on the fiat roof of her house, and afterwards 

* fihittim (the Acacias), or Abel-sbittim (the Acacia Meadow, Knm. ztxiiL 
49), the last place at which the Israelites emcamped before they removed to the 
Jonlan, was in the plains of Moab, at the foot of the monntainons range Abarim, 
and immediately nnder Nebo, opposite to Jericho. Hence it is to be looked for 
near the point at which the Wady Hesban enters the plains of Moab ; probably 
to the south of this wady. Bee Keil on Joshua^ ii. 1. 

t This river was so called, according to Geseoiiiia, from Jarad, to descend, and 
so = the descender, the river that flows down. Its fall is considerable. Tbe 
word. In Scripture, has the article always (except twice) — the Jordan. 

t We find mention of Jericho and its neighbonring palm-grove, in Strabo, zvl. 
2 ; Diodor. 8ic. ii. 48. Tacitns, in his description of Jndea, makes special men- 
tion of Lebanon and the Jordan, Hist. ▼. 6 ; and Justin. xzxvL 3, speaks of the 
valley of the Jordan, and its trees of opobalsamum. For a description of Jericho 
see Stanley, Sinai and PaUaUne, ch. vii. 

§ * Though Itahab*s subsequent conversation with the spies (v. 9) proves that 
she was both convinced of the omnipotence of Jehovah, uid of the reality o^ ^^ 
miracles He had performed for His people, and also that she firmly believed tbst 
this GK>d was about to give them the land of Canaan, and that therefore all oppo- 
fdtion to Israel would be futile, being in fact resistance to the Almighty Ood 
Himfidf ; yet this is no justification of her falsehood, which stdll remains nothing 
but a sinful expedient, by which she thought it neoenary to contribute her part 
toward the accomplishment of the decrees <rf God, and the safety of herself and 
family. The lie which Rahab told is a sin, notwithstanding that the feelings 
which dictated it had their root in faith in the true God (Heb. xL 81) ; and the 
help she rendered from these motives to the si^es, and therefore to tJie cause of 
the Lord, was accounted to her for righteousness (James ii. 25), and her sin was 
forgiven her as a sin of weakness.'— Kkil on JaahuOf ii. 5. 
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let them down through a window^ so that they were immedi- 
ately outside the town-wall against which her nouse was built 
From her they learnt that, on the approach of the Israelites, 
the people of Canaan had been smitten with a panic, arising 
from the intelligence which they had received of the manifes- 
tation of Divine power in their favour. On receipt of this re- 
Jort, Joshua immediately led the people to the brink of the 
ordan, and halted there previous to the passage of the river, 
fiat it was now about the period of the verxud equinox, the 
time of barley-harvest; and the river was swollen with its 
annual flood, arising from the melting of the snow, which 
carried it periodically over its banks of the lower or inner- 
most channel, so as to fill up a higher or wider channel, 
enclosed with steep banks on either side. The passage was 
therefore impracticable by any means at the command of the 
Israelites themselves; but Joshua prepared them to expect 
that it should be effected by the power of the Almighty. He 
commanded the priests to take up the ark, and carry it in front 
of the host ; and no sooner had the soles of their feet touched 
the edge of the river, than the waters which came down from 
above were stayed in their course and made to stand in a heap, 
^hile those from below flowed away in their usual course to 
the Dead Sea, and left a large space of dry ground for the 
yassage of the Israelites. The ark was set down in the dry 
channel, and remained there until all the people had passed 
oyer ; and on this spot twelve stones were set up as a monu- 
ment of the event, while twelve other large stones, taken from 
the same place, were set up by Divine command in Qilgal, on 
the east of Jericho, where the Israelites made their first en- 
campment in Canaan. The administration of Joshua was thus 
inaugurated by a heaven-wrought miracle, similar to that 
^hich had introduced the leadership of Moses at the Red Sea. 
^nd it has been observed that ' that which Moses accomplished 
^th his staiF, through the word of the Lord, was here per- 
formed by the ark of the covenant, which had been appointed 
At the establishment of the theocracy as the regular symbol of 
^e gracious presence of the Lord. Where the ordinary means 
of grace exist, the goodness and power of God o|)erate through 
them, and not directly. Israel was to learn this now, and at 
the aame time to receive a striking fulfilment of the assurance 
^hich God had given them, that He would manifest His glory 
to them out of the ark of the covenant/ * 

^he terror of the Canaanitea was augmented by the miracu- 
lous passage of the Jordan; but it was not necessary to take 

• Keil on Joshua, iU. 8, 
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immediate advantage of this state of things in order to ensure 
the success of the divinely conducted enterprise. Gilgal * was 
fixed upon as the place of head-quarters j and here^ by the 
express command of Jehovah, the Israelites took time for the 
discharge of some ceremonial duties^ as the matter which 
claimed their first attention. The rite of circumcision, which 
had been neglected t during the wanderings in the wilderness, 
was now solemnly renewed ; and the Passover, which had not 
been kept since the Israelites quitted Sinai, was celebrated 
on the fourteenth day of the month, at even. On the following 
day the people ate unleavened cakes made of the produce of 
the land upon which they had now set foot ; and then the supply 
of manna, Deing no longer neededi ceased.^ 

The time for the commencement of active operations against 
the Canaanites was now drawing near. ^ And it came to pass, 
when Joshua was by Jericho ' — ^probably on some day when 
he was taking a survey of the nlace — ^that he lifted up 
his eyes, and looked; and behold there stood a man over 
against mm with his sword drawn in his hand ; § and Joshua 
went imto him, and said unto him. Art thou for us, or for our 
adversaries ? and he said, Nay, but as captain of the host of 
the Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worship, and said unto him, What saith my Icurd 
unto his servant P And the captain of the Lord's host said unto 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from on thy foot ', for the place whereon 
thou standest is noly. And Joshua did so.' (Josh. v. 13-15.) 
There can be no doubt that the gloiious Being who thus ap- 
peared to Joshua, and received his worship, was the same wno 
nad appeared to Abraham as a traveller (pp. 27, 28) and 
to Jacob at Peniel (p. 39) j even the eternal Son of God- in 
a human form temporarily assumed. And the design of this 
appearance was to encourage Joshua and Ihe people to advance 

* I. e. a rolling away ; bocauBe the Lord said nnto Joshua, * This day have I 
rolled away the reproach of Egypt from off yon,' L e. the reproach cast upon the 
Israelites by the Bgyptfaos, who said that Ood had brought them oct Into the 
wilderness in order to destroy them. 

t Or, rather, discontinned, suspended, In token of the Divine displeasure, and 
the temporary r^ection of the people. The Israelites now entered once moie 
into ooTenant with the Lord, by the renewal of circnmcision, and the cei^br»- 
tion of the Passover. See Keil on Jothuot v. 7. 

t * This discontinuance of the snpply by which the people had been so long 
sustained, no less marks the signal providence of God, than the original grant of 
it, and its long continnance. It came not one day before it was needed ; and it 
was cohtinned not one day longer than was really required by the wants of the 
people. This strikingly showed the Lord's care, and evinced the mxraenlooR 
nature of the supply. Such indications as this of the Lord's presence and power 
were little less than visible manifestations of Deity.'— KiiTO, DaUy BibU JUm*" 
tration»i vol. ii. p. 261. 

S As he had before a{ypMBed to Balaam, ICum. zziL 28, 81. 
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agaiuBt the Canaanites, with a firm reliance on the promised and 
eyer-present aid of the Almighty. 

The people of Jericho; a&aid to encounter the Israelitea in 
the open field^ shut themselyes up within their walls, which they 
hoped would serve as an impregnable defence. But no waUa 
can hold out when the captain of the Lord's host is the be- 
sieger.* In the present case, His wonderful power was re- 
markably apparent. According to Divine instructions to 
JoshuS; the army marched round the place in silent procession^ 
once on each of six successive days, attended by seven priests 
blowing trumpets (rams' hornst), and the ark ; one portion of 
the army being in front and the other in the rear. On the 
seventh day, this procession marched round the city seven 
times ', when, at the end of the seventh circuit,^ the priests 
having blown a long blast with the trumpets and the peonle 
having raised a loud shout, the walls of the citv fell down nat 
to the ground, and the place was left utterly defenceless, and 

* ' The possession of Canaan by the Israelites is constantly set forth as a fr69 
gift of the Divine f avonr, by which all ideas of hnman right are completelj 
exdaded. . . . But while, on the one hand, the donation of this land to tiie 
Israelites was an act of the Lord's free favour, the denial of it to the Canaanites 
vas no less an act of His retributive justice, of such justice as it behoved the 
moral Governor of the world to administer against a people laden with iniqnity. 
• • . When the time was fully come, the Canaanites became a doomed people-^ 
doomed to expulsion or extermination by the Israelites, to whom was com- 
mitted the sword of judgment, and who were the destined Inheritors of the Iimd 
of which the Canaanites had, by that time, proved themselves unworthy. This 
Bolfimn doom is expressed in the Hebrew by a peculiar word (cherem), which is 
always applied to such devotement to destruction in vindication of the Divine 
JQstice ; and this is the term constantly applied to the Canaanites, as to a people 
who, by their enormities, had dishonoured the moral government of God, and 
'^ere therefore to be constrained, by the judgment Inflicted on them, to glorify 
that government, and thereby to set forth the great truth, that there is a pure 
B^d holy Ruler of the nations. Then, again, the Israelites, favoured as th^ 
vere for their fathers' sake, were apprised that even they held the land by no 
other tenure than that which the Canaanites were to be destroyed for infrin^g. 
Ovw and over again were they warned, that if they fell into the same dreadfnl 
^'AittgresBions for which the Canaanites had been cast out, they would subject 
themselves to the same doom — be like them destroyed— like them cast out ct tfie 
good land whichi tiiey had deffled.'-Krrro, Daily Bible Iltusfrationst yoL 4i. pp. 
25^258. 

t HA.y trumpets of jubilee, 1. e. curved trumpets, made of horn, or in the shape 
of ahom, capable of producing a loud sound. Compare Exod. xix. 13 ; Lev. xzv. 9. 

X The number seven amongst the Israelites was sacred ; * and by this marcli 
of seven days, and the repetition of it seven times on the seventh day, together 
^th the seven priests walking before the ark of the covenant and blowing seven 
'^''ompetB, the host of Israel were to show that they were the people of the cove- 
ittat, and that, as the gracious presence of God was bound up with the ark o^ 
the covenant, they had in the midst of them their God and Lord, and were fight- 
">g in His name.' Keil on Joshua^ vi. 4. At the same time, the continuation 
of the march during several days, might have served ' to exercise the Israelites 
mTmqualified faith and patient confidence in the power and promise of their 
^od, and to impress deeply upon their minds the fact, that it was only the omni- 
Sf>tenoe and faithfulness of Jehovah which bad given into their bands tbia f or- 
wfled city, the key to the entire land.'— 76. 

K 2 
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exposed to an assault. The Israelites rushed from all points 
upon the devoted city, which, according to the Divine com- 
mand, they utterly destroyed ; sparing only the family of Hah ah, 
who had given protection to the spies, and whose house had 
been distinguished, according to previous arrangement, by a 
red cord displayed at the window. * And Joshua adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed be the man before the Lord, that 
riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho ; he shall lay the foun- 
dation tuereof in his iirst^bom, and in his youngest son shall he 
set up the gates of it.' (Josh. v. 26.) This curse has been 
usually understood as meaning that whoever should attempt to 
rebuild * the place, should lose his first-bom by death at the 
commencement of the work, and his j'oungest son at the com- 
pletion of it, or, that he should lose all his children, from the 
first-bom to the youngest, during the progress of the work ; 
but it has also been thought to signify that the builder should 
be delayed in his undertaking, from the birth of his first-born 
to the birth of his youngest son. It was fulfilled in the ex- 
perience of Hiel, who rebuilt Jericho during the reign of Ahab. 
(1 Kings xvi. 34.) The prohibition and imprecation of Joshua 
have been compared to that of Agamemnon, concerning the re- 
building of Troy, and of the Romans with respect to Carthage ; 
and, more especially, to that of Croesus pronounced over Sidene.t 
Joshua now directed his arms against Ai, a town in the hill % 

* I. e. to restore it as a fortrees, to rebuild its walls and gates. Jericho was 
inhabited again before the time of Hiel (Judges iii. 13 ; 2 Sam. x. 5) ; but it was 
not fortified. 

t Quoted by Grotius from Strabo, xiii. 1, 42. 

J • The earUest and most fundamental distribntionB of territory are according 
to the simple division of the country into its highlands and lowlands. ** The 
Amalekites," that is, the Bedouin tribes, " dwell in the land of the south," that is, 
on the desert frontier—" and the Hittites, and the Jebusites, and the Amorites, 
dwell in the mountains," that is, the central ma£S of hills—" and the Canaanites 
dwell by the sea and by the • side ' of Jordan " (Num. xiii. 29 ; comp. Josh. xi. 8), 
that is, on the western plain and in the valley of the Ghor. And of the early 
inhabitants thus enumerated, those who at least by their names are brought into 
the sharpest geographical contrast, are the Amorites or '* dwellers on the sum- 
mits," and the Canaanitea or " lowlanders." '—Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, oh. 
ii. * In the book of Joshua,' says Ritter (quoted in Hackett's Illustrations of 
Scripture, ch. v.), 'which relates the conquest and distribntion of the land of 
Canaan, the geographical character i;* predominant. Its contents, therefore, in 
this respect, admit of being brought to the test of comparison with the ascer- 
tained condition of the country ; and the result is that its accuracy has been 
fully established in the minutest details, even when the examination has been 
pursued into the mo-t unimportant and trivial local relations. The notices, not 
only of distinct regions, but of valleys, fountains, mountains, villages, have been 
confirmed, often with surprising certainty and particularity. The entire political 
and religious life of the Hebrews was interwoven in the closest manner, like a 
piece of net-work j with the geography of the land, far more so than is true of the 
modem European nations ; and hence the opportunity to verify the allied or 
Implied connection between places and events is the more perfect, and affarda 
results the more satisfactory. Most decisive is the rebuke which infidelitv has 
received from this new species of testimony ; it has been compelled to confees with 
shame that it has imposed on itself and others by the nnfounded doubts whL^ 
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country, to the north-west of Jericho, probably in a atrong 
position near a difficult pass, to the ea«t of Bethel.* 

Having ascertained that the capture of the place was likely 
to be easy, he sent a detachment of about 3,(XX) men for the 
Mcomplishment of this purpose j but, to his utter surprise, 
and to the great disappointment of all the people, this force 
was driven from the heights with loss. Joshua fell down before 
the Lord ; and, in answer to his earnest supplication, it was 
revealed to him that the recent defeat was tne punishment of 
a sin which had been committed amon^ the people, by the 
appropriation of some of the spoil of Jericho, which ought to 
have been utterly destroyed, or, so far as it consisted of gold or 
other metal, to have been consecrated to the use of the Taber- 
nacle worship. For the detection of the offender, recourse was 
had to the lot ; and in this way he was found in the person of 
Achan, a member of the tribe of Judah, who was compelled 
to confess that he had taken, and secreted in his tent, a rich 
Babylonish cloak, and a quantity of silver and gold. Achan 
and his family were put to death by stoning,t and their remains, 
together with all the offender's property, and the treasui*e 
which he had so covetously and impiously taken and concealed, 
were consumed with fire, and covered with stones,^ in a spot 
which was hence denominated the-valley of Achor (i. e. trouble 
or disturbance), situate somewhere on the south or south-west 
of Jericho, 

After this vindication of the Divine sovereignty and honour 
among the Israelites, their course of conquest was suffered to 
proceed. Ai was readily taken by means of the following 
stratagem. § One party of the attacking force, || having feigned 

it has raised against the truth of the Scriptures. The authenticity of the histo- 
rical books of the Old Testament has been shown to be capable of vindication on 
a side hitherto too much overlooked : their fidelity in all matters within the 
sphere of ge(^raphy places a new argument in the hands of the defenders of Ke- 
Tektion.' 

* Bobinson fixes the site of Bethel at the ruins of Maihrun or Beitin^ but is at 
a loss for the locality of Ai. Some think, however, that Bethel was farther north, 
probably at or near the modem Sinjily and that the site of Ai is the place now 
called Turmus Apa. See KeU on Joshua^ vii. 2-5. 

t See Eeil on Joshua, vii. 24. 

X It has been observed by travellers and commentators that the custom of 
throwing stones upon the graves of criminals is still prevalent in the East. 

§ On this snbj^, Keil quotes, with approbation, the following remarks of 
Calvin : • The question put by many, with reference to the propriety of employing 
stratagem in order to deceive an enemy, indicates excessive ignorance. For it is 
JJrtainly not physical force alone which determines the issue of war ; but, on 
uie contrary, those are pronounced the best generals whose success is due less to 
force than to skilfnl manoeuvres. And therefore, if war is lawful at oil, It Is In- 
Japntably right to avail oneself of those arts by which victory is usually ob- 
»lned. It is of course understood that neither must treaties be violated, nor 
Mlth broken In any other way.* ^, ^ ,_ 

II Perhaps, the main body. On the movements connected with this attack, see 
Sell on Joshua, viii. 3-13. 
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a flight, induced tlie men of Ai to leave the city in pursuit of 
them, chasing them probably far down towards the desert or 
valley of the Jordan ; whereupon a second party, who rose up 
from ambusb in another q[uarter (probably towards the head of 
the pass), found free ingress into the place, and set it on fire. 
The Israelites then turned upon their pursuers, who, surrounded 
and dismayed, were easily destroyed. All the inhabitants of 
the place, to the number of 12,000, were put to death, the 
town itself was reduced to a heap of ruins, and the king, who 
had been taken prisoner, was hung. 

The Israelites, having thus penetrated towards the heart of 
Canaan,* the kings (petty princes) of the country found it 
necessary to combine together, in order to make head against 
them, feut the people of Gibeon, a city (now the village El- 
Jib) lying on a detached hill near a lofty eminence (now Neby 
Samwil), a few miles N.W. of Jerusalem, desired rather to 
make a treaty of peace with the invaders. And in this they 
succeeded by artifice. A deputation of the Gibeonites, haying 
all the appearance of wayworn travellers from a distance (with 
old sacks or bags upon their asses — wine-bottles of skin, old, 
rent, and bound up — old and patched sandals — worn and soiled 
clothes — and hard-baked bread), waited upon Joshua, professing 
to have come from a remote district, with the desire of culti- 
vating the friendship of a people who had been so signally 
blessed by the Almighty, in their deliverance from Egypt, and 
in their conquests on the other side of Jordan. Neglecting to 
seek advice from the Lord, Joshua and the people were misled 
by these representations, and concluded a treaty of peace and 
amity with the pretended strangers j and, when it nad been 
discovered that Gibeon was in fact one of the neighbouring 
cities which had been devoted to speedy destruction, still it 
was decided that the treaty must be observed, and that no 
more could be done against the Gibeonites than to reduce them 
to a state of servitude, as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Gibeon, having thus consulted for its own safety, now became 

* Keil maintains that, as soon as Ai was taken, Joshua went with the whole 
of the people to monnts Ebal and Gerlzim [this is naturally implied by the nar- 
rative in Joshua, and seems to be the view generally adopted] ; and that the 
Gilgal henceforward mentioned as the head-quarters of the Israelites is not to be 
understood as the plEice of their first encampment in the valley of the Jordan, 
but a place in the neighbourhood of Shiloh, on the spot occupied by the modem 
village of Jlljilia, to the west of Sinjil. This place was in the centre of the 
country, on a steep hill, having good table-land on the top, and commanding &n 
extensive prospect of the large plain on the west, and also towards the north and 
east, thus offering a good opportunity for the execution of Joshua's plans. Bat 
it must be confessed that our first impressiori, on reading Josh. ix. 6 ; x. 6, 4tc> 
is that the camp at Gilgal there spoken of is the safne as the original camp &t 
Gfigaly mentioned v. 10. 
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the immediate object of attack to five combined kings of the 
Amorites, namely, Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem; Hoham, 
king of Hebron, Firam king of Jarmutb^ Japhia king of La- 
chish, and Debir king of Eglon. In this emergency the 
Gibeonites sent to the head-quarters of the Israelites at Gilgal, 
and called upon Joshua for protection ; and Joshua, hayiug 
made a forced march, came unexpectedly upon the besieging 
forces, which he routed with immense slaughter. This great 
Tietory was accomplished by the merciful interposition of 
heaven : many of the fugitives, having outstripped their pur- 
suers in the ascent of Beth-horon the Upper, were destroyed 
by great hail-stones, while, having crossed the ridge of the 
mountains, they were on the descent towards the lower Beth- 
horon : * and, when approach of night seemed likely to put an 
end to the slaughter, Joshua found himself authorised to sue 
for a miraculous prolongation of the day — a request which, by 
the agency of the Divine Creator and almighty Champion of 
Israel, was wonderfully granted, f ' Then spake Joshua to the 
Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up the Amorites 
before the children of Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel, 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and, thou, Moon, in the 
valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and die moon stayed, 
until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies.' 
(Josh. X. 12, 18.) It can hardly need to be observed that this 
wonderful and unparalleled event is here described, as in fact 
all such descriptions are properly made, according to the 
appearance ; just as when we say tne sun rises or sets, TVhat- 

* * The character of the descent from the hill-conntry of Jndea into the plain 
w Phillstia, is very different from that of the precipitous ravines which lead 

down into the great depression of the Jordan From the plain of 

o^^arona wide valley of corn-fields runs straight up into the hills, which here 
assume something of a bolder and higher form than usual. This is the valley of 

Ajalon," or of '• Stags," of which the name is still preserved in a little village on 
its southern side, and of which the signification is said to be still justified by the 
gzelles wMcli the jjeasants hunt on its moimtain slopes. The valley is slightly 
J|[^en by a low ridge, on which stands the villfTge of Beit-Nuba. Passing by 
wo more hamlets, Beit-Sireh, and Beit-Likhi, another ridge is crossed and an- 
other village ; and from thence begins a gradual ascent, through a narrower valley, 
^ ^ foot of which,, though on an eminence, marked by a few palms, stands the 
'"lage of Beit-ur Bl-Tathi, whilst at the summit and eastern extremity of the 
P88B stands the village of Beit-ur El-Foka. This is the pass of the Nether and 
^Pper Beth-horon " the House of Caves," of which there are still traces, though, 

l^'i^^PB, not enough to account for so emphatic a name From the Upper 

Beth-horon another descent and ascent leads to a ridge which command the 
heights above Bl-Jib, the modem village which thus retains the,name of Gibeon ; 
and then once more a slight descent reaches that village, and from the village is 
inonnted the high point, called Neby-Samwll, from which is obtained the flist 
^Jew of Jemsalem and its wide table-land.'— Stanley, SincU and Paiettine, 
ch. iv. 

t A grant which Agamemnon could not procure from his false deity— Iliad, ii, 
*^*' But wo may trace a fabulotw imitation of this history in Odyas. xxili. 241. 
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ever were the means employed by the Almighty for the accom- 
plishment of this stupendous miracle,* stiU tne &ct could be 
stated, with truth and effect^ only as it is recorded in the pages 
of Scripture, 

During the pursuit Joshua learnt that the five defeated 
princes, who had escaped with their lives, had been discovered 
m their place of concealment, which was a cave near Makkedah, 
situate probably on the edge of the Philistine plains. He 
ordered stones to be rolled to the mouth of the cave ; and re- 
turning thither after the complete destruction of all the remain- 
ing fugitives, he caused his captains to set their feet upon the 
necks of these kings, and then nung them upon trees until the 
evening, when their bodies were taken down and cast into the 
cave, the entrance of which was afterwards secured by lar^ 
stones Without loss of time Joshua advanced against the dis- 
tricts and cities which had belonged to these conquered princes 
and their allies; nor was it long before he was enabled, by 
Divine help, completely to reduce and destroy, in succession, 
Makkedah, t Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, Hebron, and Debir; 
thus making himself master of the whole country south of 
Gibeon. 

The princes of the northern part of Canaan having now com- 
bined against the Israelites, under the leadership of Jabin (the 
Intelligent) king of Hazor,^ collected a larg^ force, distinguieJied 
by the presence of many horses and chariots, at the Lake of 
Merom (the High lake; now called Huleh), in Galilee — the first, 
smallest, and highest of those lakes into which the waters of 
the Jordan fall aiter they have left their sources. 

Without delay Joshua advanced to encounter this formidable 
enemy. He took the allied forces by surprise, and routed them 

* Many conjectnreg have been made as to the means, or celestial machinery, 
by which this miracle was wrought ; but all such conjectures must be vain, if 
not premimptnous. 

t [Makkedah was taken on the day of the execution of the kings. Josh. x. 28, 
unless, with Usher, we understand 'that day' merely to mean that the city 
was taken on the day on which the attack commenced. Kell puts the execution 
of the kings and the taking of Makkedah on the day after the battle of Beth- 
horon, but most authorities place them on Me kivm day as the battle. See 
Stanlrt*s Sinai and Palestine, p. 211 , and Smith's Diet, ii. 211.] 

t * A final gathering of the Canaanite races took place in the extreme north, 
under the king, who bore the hereditary title of Jabin (Josh. xi. 1) ; and the 
name of whose city, Hazor, still lingers at the head of the plain, and in the sur- 
rounding hiilSb Bound him were assembled the beads of all the tribes who had 
not yet fallen under Joshua's sword. As the British chiefs were driven to the 
Land's End before the advance of the Saxon, so at this Land's End of Palestine 
were gathered for this last struggle, not only the kings of the north in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but from the Desert-valley of the Jordan south of the Sea 
of Gralilee, from the maritime plain of Philistia. from the heiKhts above Sharon, 
and from the still unoonquered Jebus. to the Uivite who dwelt in the vall^ of 
Baalbec.'— Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, ch. xi. 
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with great slaughter ; and, pursuing that course of extermina- 
tion which had been prescribed by Divine authority, 'he 
houghed their horses^ and burnt their chariots with fire/ thus 
annihilating the first cavalry force which had been brought to 
bear against the Israelites since their entrance into Canaan. 
He then struck a final blow at this confederacy by the capture 
and destruction of the leading city, Hazor ; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded with the subjugation of other portions of the country in 
detail : until, at length, at the end of about five years, he had 
subdued nearly the whole of the eastern and central portion of 
the country from the mountains of Seir on the south to Lebanon 
on the north. 

It was about the, time of this conquest * that Joshua built an 
altar and ofiered a solemn sacrifice on mount Ebal } when he 
wrote upon the stones a copy of the Law of Moses, and at the 
same time recited the promises and curses of the Law to the 
assembled people, one half of whom stood over against mount 
Ebal, and the other half over against mount Gerizim in ac- 
cordance with the ancient direction of Moses. (Deut. xxvii. 
1-13.) 

The conquest of Canaan, it must be remembered, had not 
been undertaken merely with a view to the subjugation of the 
people, but in order to the permanent occupation of the terri- 
tory ; as when the Normans conquered England, or the Turks 
made themselves masters of Macedonia. And the Israelites 
bad made the invasion with the consciousness of a Divine com- 
mission, and a sense of their ri^ht to the coimtry on the ground 
of a grant which had been made to them by the Lord of heaven 
and earth. We have seen (n. 167) that the country on the 
east of the Jordan had already been apportioned to the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh ; and now 
Joshua was instructed to divide the rest of the country by lot 
amongst the other nine tribes and a half. In iaccordance with 
this direction the greater part of the south and centre of the 
bmd was assigned to Judah. Ephraim, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. Before the distribution began, Caleb, at his special 
request, obtained Hebron (formerly cafied Kiijath-arbat) and 
its vicinity (b. c. 1444). 

* It was immediately after the capttire of Ai, and before the arrival of the 
vibeonites, if the Israelites made an encampment at a northern Gilgal [and pro- 
»bly 80, even if their encampment was at the other Oilgal (see p. 166, note)] ; a 
place which, it may be observed, is mentioned in Deut. xi. 30, in connection with 
Ebal and Gerizim. 

t * Hebron was the original name of the city ; and it was not till after Abra- 
oaxa'i stay there that it receive<l the name of Kirjath-arba, from a giant, named 
Arba, who was not the founder, but a conqueror, of the city, having accompanied 
the AnaUm, to which tribe he belonged, and who did not arrive in tuat neigh- 
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T^eae uss^rnafsss kariB? beoi made, it was felt that tte 
kad cTTiT^ed fcr RaoTing' tlie head-quarters of the 
|er?7> £r:9i Gilr^ to <»:€»» n^ote petmaiient position. The 
pLk» £xed T:pn:i ioobdes :izii«r Kfme dilection) was Shiloh,* 
m tae tribe oc f^bniiii, szTLkte near the centre of the Lmd of 
Casian: to this place ac^^irdia^lr theaikwas removed^ and 
here the Tah-emade iras set op, to remain here during more 
&an three centnziesL imdl the azk was taken by the Philistines 
(pL 1^ •. and the Taheraade (apparmtlT socm afterwards) was 
reaoTed to N^b I'ccHnp. pp. IC^ and 206). Soon after this 
setdement. Jo&hna p:v>:feded to distiibate by lot the remainder 
of die coontiT mx yet diTided> among the seven tribes which 
had not he«i located; a distribntion made aoc(»ding to a 
SMr i ei "*" which had been taken exprady for this purpose. The 
inhentance chceen by Jo^hna £» himself was Timnath-serah, 
on the monntains of ^hiaim, where he bnilt a city, not far 
from Shiloh. To the Lerites woe girai by lot forty-eight 
dties (p. lo7\ with iheir snbmhs ^e. certain limited districts 
of pasture ground aioond each), out of the other tribes ; of 
which thirteen were allotted to the priests. Of these cities^ 
six were set apart as cities of refuge :|: (p. 87), namely, Kedesh 
in Galilee, cm the mountains of Xaphtali, Shechem (Sichem) 
on die mountains of Ejdiraim, Hebron § on the mountains of 
Jndah ; and on the east of Jordan, Bezer in the wilderness 
(tribe of Reuben), Ramoth in Gikad (tribe of Gad), Golan in 
!Bashan (tribe of ManassehV 

The relatlTC portions of the tribes according to this diyision 
may be thus stated. Of the pastoral district on the east of 

bocrhood tiU after tbe time of Abraham. It letained ibis name till it came into 
tbe poaBesBi<n (rf Caleb, Trhen the Isradites restored the origiiial name ffebnm.' — 
KBn.on JoAmdj xiy. 15. 

* See BTASUSYy Sinai and Falesiinfy ch. t. § 1. 

t * This seems to ns the most interesting scientific operation recorded in the 
early Bcx^tnre, and, indeed, the odIt <Hie of the kind of which ybsj anoient 
lustoiy has left any record. It is oat of aU sight the earliest ftTMTipT« of ]and- 
BTXTTeying of which we have any knowledge ;— and that it was nnderteken in the 
circmnstanoes shows that there was more of scientific knowledge among tiie 
iBzaelites at tlus time than they hare nsoally credit for, and that they were hj 
no means so rode a people as some have conoeiTed.'— Ejtto, Daily Bible JUltuira- 
tioMf vdL iL p. 306. But KeU considers that the survey did not consist of actual 
measurement, but vras restricted principally to a list of the cities, and infamia- 
tion respecting the peculiar characteristics of the different districts. 

{ * In entire contrast with the asyla of the Hebrews— whicli were not esta- 
blished with the design of saving the actual criminal from the punishment he 
deserved, but for the purpose of affording to those who had aodd^tally inflicted 
t^/x injury the opportunity of obtaining a just verdict— those of Greefcs, Rcmians, 
and Germans, stand prominently forward, since they enabled the criminal, who 
was amenable to the laws, to escape the sentence he justly merited.' — ^Dapn, 
quoted by Kxtl on Joshua, xx. 3. 
'5 [Caleb had • the fields of the city, and the villages thereof.* Josh. aaJ, 12. J 
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Jordan, Reuben occupied the southern portion, to the north of 
which lay Gad, and, still further to the north, one half of the 
tribe of Manasseh. On the "west of Jordan, Judah occupied, in 
the centre of the country, a large and valuable portion to the 
south, with Benjamin adjoining its northern border. Still 
further to the north lay the tribe of Ephraim, and then^ in 
succession, the other half of Manasseh, Issachar, Zebnlun, and 
N^aphtali, the latter reaching' to the foot of mount Lebanon. 
On the coast of the Mediten*anean lay Simeon on the south, 
above which was Dan, and still further to the north Asher. 

This ' partition of the whole land is to be regarded, on the 
one hand, as a pledge that the Lord would certainly perform 
His promise, and drive out and destroy the Canaanites who 
yet remained, provided only that Israel did Hot forget either 
Him or His commandments. On the other hand, it furnished 
an occasion for exercising the Israelites in faith and fidelity to- 
"v^ards God, the test of which was to be their actual proceeding 
to take possession of the inheritance assigned them by lot, and 
to exterminate the remaining inhabitants.' * It appears, how- 
ever, that, as soon as the Israelites found themselves in posses- 
ion of a portion of the country sufficient for their present 
occupation, they became indifferent and careless as to the con- 
quest of the remainder; being satisfied with the immediate 
supply of their own exigencies, without due regard to the 
declared will of God, and the glory of His name. For this re- 
missness, and for their readiness in sparing the wicked inhabi- 
tants of the land, they were eventually made to suffer. 

About this time a serious quarrel seemed likely to arise be- 
tween the great body of the Israelites and the Trans-jordanic 
tribes. The military portion of these tribes, having thus far 
asfiisted in the conquest of Canaan for the other tnbes, were 
now suffered to return home ; and on their way, before quitting 
the banks of the Jordan, they erected an altar in grateful com- 
memoration of the mercies which they had received.t This 
act, however, was at first grievously misinterpreted by the other 
tribes, who suspected their brethren of a design to establish a 
separate place of worship, contrary to the provision of the 
Mosaic Law, and directly tending to a violation of the national 
and theocratic unity. A civil war seemed to be imminent j 
and a large assemblv, of a threatening character, was con- 
vened at Shiloh. Here, however, it was wisely resolved to 

•Kril(m/o«»twr,xlil. 7. 

t It is usually supposed that this altar was erected after the recrossiug of the 
Jopdan, on Its eastern bank. But Kell maintains, from a close examination of 
we aacred text, that It was erected on the western bank, before the passage. Bee 
Kea <m Joihita, zxii. 10. 
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send across Jordan a deputation^ with Pbinelias the son of 
Eleazar the priest at its head ; in answer to whose remon- 
strances all intention of national disunion or schismatical 
worship was utterly disclaimed; and the true design of the 
memorial altar was explained; and hj this means harmony 
was restored. 

Towards the close of his life, the latter years of which he had 
spent in tranquillity at his residence in Timnath-serah^ Joshua 
convened two assemhlies of the heads of the people, one, at some 
place not named (perhaps at Shiloh), in which he exhorted 
the Israelites in ^neral terms to he faithful to their Divine 
King and His institutions, hy the rememhrance of His promises 
and threatenings ; and the other at Shechem, in which he de- 
tailed the great henefits that had heen wrought for them hy 
the Almighty, and, receiving from them a solemn assurance 
that they would he faithful to the Lord, he caused the Divine 
covenant to he recapitulated and renewed ; whereupon he set 
up a large stone as a standing memorial of this puhlic and 
solemn transaction. Soon after, this illustrious servant of the 
Lord died (b. c. 1426) at the age of 110 years.* Ahout the 
same time took place the death of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
leaving his son Fhinehas as his successor in the office of high 
priest. 

Elementabt and Gekeral QussnoKS. 

461. Who was appointed to sacceed Moees, and to lead the Israelites into the 

promised land ? 

462. How may we regard Joshua as a type of Christ ? 

463. Relate the history of the spies whom Joshna sent to Joricho. 

464. Describe the miracnlons passage of the Jordan by the Israelites. 

465. What place was chosen as the first head-qnartera of the Israelites in 

Canaan? 

466. What events occurred soon after they had pitched their tents in this place? 

467. Describe the capture of Jericho. 



* * The character of Joshua is not only one of the finest in Scripture history, 
but one of the most remarkable that the world ever saw. There is scarcely any 
other great conqueror, and certainly no other great Asiatic conqueror, like him, 
without xwrsonal ambition, without any desire of aggrandizement. His whole 
heart was in the highest d^ree patriotic, imder a system which required 
patriotism to take the form of religious obedience. In the distant view, the 
personal and even public character of this man is overstaadowed by the very 
greatness of the events and circumstances in which he is placed. The events are 
greater than the man, and engage the attention more ; and hence individually 
he api)ears with less delate and attracts less attention, than an inferior man 
among events of less importance. This, when rightly viewed, is not a dishonour 
to him, but a glory ; for it shows how accurately he measured, and how truly be 
understood, his right position. A lesser man, in all the attributes of true great- 
ness, would have been seen and heard more ; but it is the magnanimous cha- 
racter of real greatness to shroud the power it exercises. Littleness is more 
demonstrative ; greatness is quiet in the calm repose of conseious strength and 
influence.'^KlTTO, Dailp Bible lUuttrationSt vol. ii. p. 815. 
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468. How was Ai sitriate with reference to Jericho ? 

409. Relate the drcimmtanceB attending the captnra of Ai, JnftlnrHng the history 

of Achan. 
470. By what artifice did the Gibeonites persiiade Joshua to maike a leagoe with 

them, and with what reeolt to themselves ? 
•171. What was the first combination of Canaanitish (Amcrlte or soatbern) 

princes against Joshua ? Belate the history of its defeat, especially the 

miracolona prolongation of the day. 

472. What was the second (northern) confederacy against Joehna ? When wan 

the forces of thB confederates defeated ? 

473. What took place in mounts Ebal and Gerizim, according to the injimctions 

of Moses? 

474. Whither were tho head-quarters of the Israelites transferred from Oilgal ? 

475. What place did Caleb choose as his portion ? 

476. Where did Joshua fix his residence ? 

477. Describe the relatiTe position of the twelve tribes according to the alloi- 

ment made by the survey of the country by Joshua. 

478. What ground of quarrel arose between the Trans-jordanic tribes, and the 

other Israelites ? how was the dispute tominated ? 

479. What were the last solemn acts of Joshna, as recorded in Scripture ? 

Additional QuBsnoNS. 

480. Describe the situation of Jericho. 

481. How do yon understand the imprecation against the future builder of 

Jericho (Josh. vi. 26, with 1 Kings zvl. 84) ? 

482. Describe, generally, the features of Palestine, and the consequent natural 

divisions of the country. 

483. State the situation of Gibeon. What is its modern name ? 

484. By what mode of warfare were the forces under Jabin distinguished ? 

485. Describe the lake of Merom. 

48S. Describe the situation of Shiloh. How long did the Ark— and the Taber- 
nacle—remain thoe ? 
487. Give a sketch of the character of Joshna. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
Feom Joshua to Gideoi^. 

(Judges i.— viii. ; zviL—xzi. ; Buth.) 

Moses had been raised up to lead the people of Israel out of 
Sgypt and through the wilderaess ; and Joshua had been ap- 
pointed his successor to conduct them into Canaan. But the 
office -which they filled was by no means designed to be per- 
manent : in the theocratic constitution deliyered at Sinai, none 
but the Lord is recognised as the head and leader of the 
people (see chap, xvi.) ; and we must regard Moses and Joshua 
as lieutenants or generals holding a temporary commission from 
the Divine Soyereign for the fulfilment of a special purpose. 
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Joshua died without appointing any succesaor ; he contented 
himself with exhorting the people to be faithful to God, and 
true to the principles of the Bivine institutions ; and it appears 
that it was the design of their heavenly King, after having 
vouchsafed to them extraordinary assistance during their period 
of national infancy, and under circumstances of peculiar danger, 
now to leave them to the use of those ordinary provisions for 
counsel and strength which are included in the Mosaic in- 
stitute,* expecting to receive from them that faithful and loyal 
obedience to which they had been so solemnly and repeatealy 
pledged. The Lord held in His own hand the right and power 
to inflict upon His people national punishments for their na- 
tional transgressions — ^punishments from the hands of their 
enemies, of the same hmd as those which He had inflicted by 
their own hands upon the wicked and impenitent Ganaanites ; 
while, on the other hand, in order to marK His approbation of 
their dutiful obedience, He designed to visit them with peace, 
plenty, and all kinds of temporal prosperity. When chastise- 
ment should have efliected its purpose, and the people should 
turn to Him with true repentance, then He would deliver them 
j&x)m their enemies, and remove His iudgments whatever they 
might be ; thus manifesting His Divine presence and govern- 
ment, at once to themselves and to the surrounding nations. 
Such was the state of discipline upon which the Israelites had 
now been called to enter ; a state of discipline distinguished by 
the distribution of temporal reward ana punishment to the 
Israelites as a nation, which might well have served to conduct 
the mind to the expectation of individual reward and punish- 
ment in the'future world.f 

The first symptom of national disobedience to the Divine 
will on the part of God's people after their establishment in 
Canaan was, as we have already seen (p. 171), their backward- 
ness in prosecuting the prescribed war of extermination against 

* Every tribe had its own hereditary chief or head, and subordinate oflQcers ; 
and their common faith formed the bond of union. The Israelites, therefore, 
formed a number of free states : probably the high priest presided, or ought to 
have presided, over a general assembly, or national diet. . (Compare chap, xvi.) 

t ' An extraordinary providence, carrying along vrith it the most exact distri- 
bution of temporal reward and punishment, simply proves the truth and reality 
of a temporal sanction ; but so far from being inconsistent with the belief of a 
future state of reward and punishment, it should rather have been regarded 
as the surest foundation and stepping-stone to such a belief. On this point 
Hengstenberg justly remarlcs : " Where this foundation (i. e. of a moral govern- 
ment on earth, a temporal recompense) is not laid, there the building of a faith 
in immortality is raised on sand, and must fall before the first blast. Wlioever 
does Hot recognise the temporal recompense, must necessarily find in his heart a 
response to the scoff of Vaninl at the revelation which promises, indeed, retribn- 
tions for good and bad actions, but only in the life to come, lest the tnnA should 
be diaoovyed." '— gATRBATRW , Typotogy of Scripture, part i. ch. vl. 
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the old inhabitants of the country. And this remissness con- 
tinued ix) increase. Some additional conquests were made, 
indeed; after the removal of Joshua — including a seizure of ter- 
ritoiy from the Canaanites and Perizzites hy Judah, assisted 
bj Simeon^ after the defeat of Adonibezek; whose thumbs cmd 
great toes were cut off as a punishment for that peciUiar Idnd 
of cruelty which he had himself too often practised. On this 
occasion * Jerusalem was taken and burnt ; but the Jebusites 
still Dossessed their stronghold in the upper part of this place, 
which they retained until the time of David. The conquest of 
Judah extended also to Hebron t (formerly Kirjath-arba), 
Debir (formerly Borjath-sepher), Hormah (formerly Zephath, 
p. 14d\ Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron. The house of Joseph (i. e. 
the tribe of Ephraim) made a successful expedition against 
BeiheL On the whole, however, the war was not prosecuted 
with due vigour; and a blameworthy inactivity is charged 
especially upon the tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim, Zebulun, 
Asher, Naphtali, and Dan. 

The Israelites were content, for the most part, to retain the 
remfdnder of the Canaanites in servitude or under tribute; 
their intercourse with them became more and more familiar, 
and intermarriafi^es were of common occurrence, imtil at length 
they became infected with their idolatrous spirit, and began to 
conform to their evil practices. A rebuke administered by an 
angel of the Lord (perhaps the uncreated Messenger of the 
Covenant, who had appeared to the patriarchs and Joshua}) 
constrained the people to weep for their offences ; whence the 
place where this transaction occurred was called Bochim. But 
the impression appears to have been transitory ; and idolatry 
continued to make progress, especially in Dan and Ephraim. 
Many disorders ensued, mcluding a civil war against Benjamin. 

A9 a punishment for this growing wickedness, the Lord 
permitted Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, to ad- 
vance against the Israelites with such success that he held 
them in bondage during a period of eight years. The people 
then cried to the Lord in their distress, and He sent a deUverer 
for them in the person of Othniel (lion of God), of the tribe of 
Judah, a nephew § of Caleb, who had obtained in marriage 

* [The English version in Jndg. i. 8 (' had fotight,' &c.) makes this anterior to 
the victory oTer Adonibezek, bnt there does not appear to be any sofficient reason 
for adopting this translation. See Joseph. Ant. v. 2, 2 ; Browne's Ordo Scedorum, 
p. 279 ; and Smith's Diet. i. 989.] 

t [Thd capture of Hebron and Debir by Joshna has been related in the last 
chapter. We must suppose therefore that they had afterwards been recovered 
by the Canaanites. See Keil on Josh. x. 36.] t [See p. 162.1 

9 [Or, younger brother. Bee Sell on Josh. xv. 17» and Smith's Diet, IL 651, 6S2.] 
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Acbsah, the daughter of Caleb^ as a reward for his brave con- 
duct at the siege of Debir (Josh. xy. 17 ; Judg. i. 13) ; under 
whose guidance they completely broke off the yoke of their 
foreign oppressor. Othniel was the first of those occasional 
leaders wnom God raised up according to various emergencies, 
and invested with extraordinary authority as His representa- 
tives or deputies in the administration of the government or 
the execution of military command. These persons are called 
in Scripture Judges, or, as the term may be more properly 
rendered, Kulers. The Hebrew word is Shophetim, essentially 
the same as Suffetes among the Carthaginians. (Liv. xxviii. 87.) * 
The victory of Othniel was followed by a peace of forty 
years; after which, as the punishment for renewed offences, 
the Israelites were brought into subjection to Eglon, king 
of Moab, who, with the assistance of the Ammonites and 
Amalekites, established his authority over the southern portion 
of Canaan and of the country beyond Jordan (i. e. the plains of 
Jericho, and the plains of Moab, or the open country on either 
side of the Jordan near its entrance into the Dead Sea); a 
territory which he continued to hold — ^but apparently without 
attempting to penetrate into the interior or highlands — during 
eighteen years, retaining the Israelites under tribute. This 
oppression was terminated by the assassination of Eglon in his 
palace by Ehud, a Benjamite, a left-handed manf (a peculiarity 
belon^ng to many of his tribe ; Judg. xx. 16), who stabbed 
the Mng while he was sitting in his 'summer parlour,' or 
' parlour of cooling/ i. e. an apartment of his house constructed 
and arranged with a view to coolness, or protection from the 
heat : an event which was followed by. the total disruption and 
expulsion of the Moabites. About the same time,{ an invasion 
of the Philistines, on the south-west (the first recorded act of 
hostility on the part of this people) was successfully resisted 
by Shamgar, who, either single-handed, or with the neigh- 
bouring husbandmen, made good use of the formidable ox- 
goad, or implement used in ploughing, which consisted of a 
long pole, armed with an iron point at one end (for the purpose 
, of goading the oxen) and with a flat sharp piece of iron at the 
other (for the purpose of cleaning the plough). 

* But it has been observed that the correspondence is more in the name than 
In the office. The Suffetes were ordinary magistrates, like the Pnetors or C!on- 
suls at Borne. The Hebrew Judges were extraordinary military leaders, more 
like the Boman military Dictators, or the occasional commanders among tbfl 
Ancient Germans. 

t Compare the exploit of the Boman C. Mucins ScanoUty Liv. ii. 12, 13. 

X [But the account in Judg. iii. 30, 31 , seems to idace the exploit of Shamgtf 
much later, towards (if not after) the close of the eighty yeans* rest.] 
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These victories prepared the way for a long period of peace, 
extending to eighty years. But ^ the children of Israel again 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, when Ehud was dead ; and 
the Lord sold them into the hand of Jahin, king of Canaan, 
that reigned in Hazor/ a fortified city to the north of the lake 
Merom, which had heen captured and destroyed hy Joshua 
(pp. 168; ^^^1* ^^^ defeated the Jabin, or reigning sovereign, 
of his day. The place appears to have been restored ; and the 
present Jabin was probably at the head of a northern confede- 
racy like that which the Israelites had met and overcome under 
Joshua at their first settlement in Canaan. Jabin had a largo 
army, including 900 chariots of iron (i.e. probably, edged or 
strengthened with iron*) under the command of an able 
general named Sisera : ' and twenty years he mightily oppressed 
the children of Israel,' perhaps especially, if not exclusively, in 
the northern parts of Canaan. At length, in answer to the 
prayers of the afflicted people, the Lord prompted Deborah (a 
bee), who had dwelt as a prophetess and ruler in mount 
Ephraim,f to summon Barak, the son of Abinoam, of the tribe 
of Naphtali, and charge him to undertake an expedition against 
the enemy. Barak promised compliance only on condition of 
the presence of Deborah in his army ; and, this condition 
having been granted, he advanced with ten thousand men to 
mount Tabor, near which place, at the waters of Megiddo, in 
the great plain of Esdraelon, he encountered the large army of 
Sisera, and routed it with great slaughter. This slaughter was 
completed by an overflow of the river Kishon, whereby a large 
number of fugitives were drowned. Sisera himself escaped by 
%ht; but he was put to death ('with inhospitable guile,' 
Milton, ikimson Agmtstes) by Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
hi whose tent he had sought refuge. This victory was celebrated 
hy the well-known soug of Deborah and Barak, a sublime com- 
position preserved in the fifth chapter of the book of Judges. 

The tmnquillity thus restored continued during forty years j 
at the end of which time the sins of Israel again drew down 
PDniahment. For the space of seven yeara, roving bands of 
Hidianites, with the Am^ekites and other nomad tribes, were 
permitted to penetrate into Canaan from the eastern borders, 
uid to spread themselves over a considerable portion of the land, 

• Not armed with iron scythes ;— * these were first introdnced by Cyrus, and 
Y^re altogether unknown to the Medes, Syrians, and Arabians, that is, to all the 
^■iatic tribes before the time of Cyrus, as well as to the ancient Eg3rptians (cf. 
^oph. Cyropad. vl. 1, 27 and 80, and Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient EyypHans, i. 860).'— Keil on Joshua, xi. 4. 

J This seems to indicate that Deborah was an Ephraimite, but some think that 
■ne was of the tribe of Issachar ; see Judges v. 15. 

N 
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firom the beginning of summer until the approach of winter, 
ravaging the country, and carrying off or destroying, from year 
to year, the produce of the haryes^ on a system like that which 
is pursued by. the Bedouin Arabs to the present day. A pro- 
phet was commissioned to declare that the idolatry into which 
the Israelites had ungratefully fallen was the cause of this 
heavy calamity ; and, at length, in answer to the prayers of 
the penitent Israelites, an illustnous deliverer was raised up in 
the person of Gideon (destroyer), the son of Joash, who resided 
at Ophrah in the territory of Manasseh. His remarkable his- 
tory may be thus briefly told. He was employed in threshing 
wheat by a wine-press, so as to hide it from the Midianites, 
when he was surprised by the appearance of an angel — doubt- 
less the Angel of the Covenant, the Divine Messenger, whose 
last recorded appearance was at Bochim (p. 175), 200 years 
before. The Lord looked on Gideon, declarea that His presence 
was with him, and commissioned him to imdertake the delivery 
of Israel. This commission was ratified by the appearance of 
miraculous fire which arose from the rock at the touch of the 
end of the staff In the angel's hand, consuming the flesh of a 
Md and unleavened cakes, which Gideon had prepared by way 
of present or offering. The following night Gideon was com- 
manded in a dream to purge his father's house from the worship 
ef Baal.* This domestic service he performed without delay; 
and then the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, impelling him 
to summon to his standard the Israelites of several neighbouring 
tribes, in order to advance against a large body of Midianites, 
Amalekites, and others who had encamped in the plain of Esdra- 
elon. Gideon now asked for one more sign, to support him in his 
arduous undertaking; and his request was granted: a fleece 
which he opened upon the threshing-floor was first suffered to 
become moist with dew, while the ground on all sides of it re- 
mained dry, and afterwards (wjiat was still more remarkable^ 
since wool is naturally a great absorbent of moisture), the fleece 
remained dry, while the soil all around it was very wet. En- 
couraged by this fresh proof of the Divine presence and autho- 
rity, Gideon (now sumamed Jerubbaal, i. e. let Baal contend), 
led out his men, to the number of 82,000, against the enemv. 
But tine Lord^ who knew the temper of these men, at once timid 
and vain-glorious, determined to reduce their numbers before the 
hour of conflict. He, accordingly, caused Gideon to proclaim 
liberty of retirement from the army- to all who should dread the 
coming struggle ; and no less than 22,000 availed themselves of 
this permission. But even the remaining 10,000 were too many 

* Baal (lord), a Phoenician idol, originally, perhaps, designed to BymboUae tha 
■im. 
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for the oecaaion; the Lord having determined that the victory 
should be signalided as Hia own hj the remarkable fewness 
of the human agents employed in bnnging it about. He com- 
manded Gideon to lead his troops to the brink of the neigh- 
bouring water, enjoining him to dismiss all those who should 
fdl or stoop down in order to drink; and to retain only those 
who sbould merely take the water from their hands nastily 
dipped into tbe stream and raised to their mouths. By the use 
of this test; the whole army was reduced to 300 men ; and the 
Lord declared that by these, and these alone. He would effect 
the promised deliverance. The event took place accordingly. 
Having ascertained that the enemy had already been panic- 
stricken at bis approach, Gideon divided his men into three 
companies, which ne posted in three several places on the out- 
side of the enemVs camp. He then put a trumpet in .every 
man's hand, with an empty pitcher and a lamp, or lififhted 
torch, within the pitcher,^ and commanded the men to lollow 
the example which he would himself set them. The given 
signal was obeyed — ^the pitchers were simultaneously broken, 
displaying the 300 hhamst torches, which the Israelites held in 
their left hands, while they blew the trumpets which were in 
their right. This sudden appearance of so many lights, accom- 
panied by the loud sound of trumpets in different directions, 
conveyed to the Midianites an impression that they were sur- 
roimded by a numerous and powerful amiy; by which means 
they were thrown into such alarm and confusion that they 
mistook their own brethren for foes — ' and the Lord set every 
man's sword against his fellow, even throughout all the host.' 
The slaughter of the Midianites among themselves was very 
great : and large numbers were slain in a pursuit which was 
actively set on foot by the Israelites flpom various tribes. Two 
princes of the Midianites, Oreb (raven) and Zeeb (wolf), were 
taken and put to death ; and .Gideon pursued his victory until, 
having crossed the Jordan, he had completed the destruction of 
the Midianites by the defeat and death of the two kings of 
Midian, Zebah and Zalmunna. The number of men belonging 
to the Midianites and their allies which fell before ' the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon ' was no less than 120,000. 

The men of Succoth and of Penuel,t who had refused to 
supply refreshment to the troops of Gideon in the pursuit of 
the Midianites, were chastised by him on his return. 

* Concemixig the torclifiB, compare the stratagem of Hannibal (Llv. xzii. 16) ; 
concerning the tmmpets, compare the scheme of Marins (SaH. de Bell. Jug. 99). 

t Two towns near the JGordan, probably on the east, although Bobinson places 
Snpcoth on the west. []^eniid has been already mentioned (p. 89) under the form 

N 2 
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The Israelites now oifered to make Gideon king:, a^^ to 
entail upon his family the succession to the crown. This offer, 
however, he wisely aeclined to accept, in the true spirit of the 
theocracy, and of the most exalted patriotism. He ' said unto 
them, I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over 
you : the Lord shall rule over you.' (Judg. viii. 23.) But, in 
another respect, his conduct was reprehensible. Having re- 
ceived, at his own request, the golden earrings and other orna- 
ments which had been found among the spoOsof the Midianitea, 
' he made an ephod thereof, and put it in his city, even in 
Ophrah ; ' that is, probably, he set up a system of sacerdotal 
worship in his own place of residence, on the model of the 
tabernacle service, which had the effect of attracting the 
presence and offerings of a great number of Israelites, who 
ought to have resorted to the divinely appointed locality; the 
place which the Lord had chosen to set His name there. And 
this transaction ' became a snare unto Gideon and to his house.' 
Gideon himself ^died in a good old age ; * but his family aeon 
afterwards became distinguished by suffering and sin. 

It was probably during the famine occasioned by the incur- 
sions of the Mi<uanites, that Elimelech (my God is king), and 
his wife Naomi (pleasant, happy), with tiieir sons Mahlon and 
Chilion, withdrew from the scene of suffering, and settled in 
the land of Moab. After the death of Elimelech, each of his 
two sons married (probably against the advice of Naomi) a 
Moabitess, the one named Orpah, the other Kuth; and, not 
long after their marriage, died, leaving Naomi, herself a widow, 
in charge of her widowed daughters-in-law. After the cessation 
'of the famine, Naomi determined on returning to Judah, giving 
her daufi^hters-in-lawthe option of ^oingwith her or of remain- 
ing in their own country. Orpah kissed her mother-in-bwand 
remained behind ; but Ruth manifested the strength of her 
affectionate attachment by choosing rather to accompany her 
to Judah. After their arrival in this place, it was ordered hy 
Divine Providence that Ruth should attract the attention of 
Boaz of Bethlehem^ whose grounds she entered during harvest- 
time as a gleaner. This Boaz was a pious and wealthy relative 
of Naomi's husband^ who in due time made Ruth his wife ; in 
accordance with the law which required that the nearest male 
relative of one who had died childless should marry his widow, 
or, in default of his doing so^ then the next in degree of con- 
sanguinity. She became the grandmother of Jesse, the fisither 
of David, and thus an ancestor of tiie Messiah. 

Elbmentart Ain> Gbnbral Questioks. 
488. How far did the IsraeliteB proceed in the eonqnest of Oanaan, soon after the 
death of Joshaa ? 
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489. How were the Israelites panished for their remissneBs, in the flist InstAnce ? 

490. Relate the circionstances that gave rise to the name Bochim. 

491. Who was Chtuhan-Bishafhaiin ? Who was raised up to deliver the Isradites 

from his oppression ? 

492. Who was Eghm ? Where did he establish his power? How was he de- 

stroyed? 

493. Bdate the ezploitB of Shamgar. 

494. Describe the oppression of Jabln, king of Hazor. Who was the general of 

his army? By whom, and where, were the large forces under this general 
defeated? 

495. Relate the history of Qideon, and of the deliTerance which he was enabled 

to effect. 

496. What offer, <m the part of the Israelites, did Qideon reject ? 

497. What act afterwards became a snare to Gideon and his family ? 

498. Relate the history of Bath. 

Additional Questions. 

499. What was the real position of Hoses and of Joshua, in the goTemment of 

Israel? 
600. I>e8cribe the office of the Israelite ' Jndges.' Compare the Jndges with 

similar officers in other nations. 
S0\. To what period may the history of Both be probably referred ? 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
From Abikeleck to Sahsoit. 

(Judges Till. 80-xtL 81.) 



Gideon left seventy sons by seyeral wives ; and one son, named 
Abimelech (father of the king, perhaps ^ royal father), by a 
concubine. The latter was ambitious of that regal power 
which his father had declined (p. 180) ; and, as a first step 
towards the attainment of it, having headed a conspiracy 
against Gideon's seventy sons, he succeeded in putting them 
aU to death, except Jotham, the youngest, who escaped. After 
this, by the aid of his relatives at Shechem, he procured his 
own election as king; a proceeding which was severely rebuked 
by Jotham in a fable or apologue (by far the oldest eztant***), 
representing' the Bramble as assummg that sovereignty over 
the trees which had been declined by the olive ti'ee. the ^g 
tree, and the vine in succession — a sovereignty which issued in 
the great detriment of both parties concerned.t 

* Compare the fable of If enenins Agrippa, LIt. ii. 32. 

t ' The reluctance of the trees generally to desert the nsefnl station in which 
thi^ were planted and fixed, to move to and fro (as the word rendered *' pro- 
moted " signifies), and to reign over trees, is a wholesome lesson to ns of content- 
ment in the stations and lines of private usefulness we respectively fill, without 
an eager grasping after public honour and authority, attended with responaibiU- 
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Three years afterwards thd Shechemites revolted againt^t 
Abimelecn, who then destroyed their city; an event which was 
speedily followed by the aeath of Abimelech himself, who 
caused his armour-bearer to despatch him vdth his sword, after 
he had been mortally wounded by an upper millstone thrown 
by the hand of a woman from the fortress of Thebez which he 
was endeavouring to reduce.* 

After the death of Abimelech, Israel was judged and de- 
fended by Tola (perhaps, a worm, insect), of the -t^be of Issa- 
char, twenty-three years; and subsequently by Jair,t a Gileadite, 
twenty- two years. At the end of this time, the Israelites were 
largely involved in the idolatries of the surroimding nations. 
' And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and He 
sold them into the hands of the Philistines, and into the hands 
of the children of Ammon/ The oppression exercised by the 
Ammonites was particularly severe, and continued during 
eighteen years. It was especially felt by the people of Gilead 
beyond Jordan ; but IncurEdons were also made into the terri-^ 
tories of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. By this chastise- 
ment the Israelites were brought to repentance ; and, in answer 
to their prayer, a deliverer was raised up in the person of 
Je^hthah (he opens), a GOeadite, whom his countrymen volun- 
tarily invested with the command against the common enemy. 

ties which we may not be very ^vell able to discharge, and with cares in which, 
we are untried. It is often the case that these, from their engrossing natnre, and 
from the public notice they involve, cannot be discharged without much neglect 
of 3}rivatQ affaira, and the gacrifloe of much ease and comfort, amounting to an 
abajidonm^it of the fatness, the sweetness, and the wine of lif Or-of all that 
nfoders dur existence really useful to others, and really' happy to ourselves. 
Happiness is ntitablenesa ; and he wbo abandons the means of usefulness wliidi 
have grown with his growth in the sphere in which he moves, for untried, and 
therefore unsuitable, responsibilities and powers, is likely to pierce himself through 
with many sorrows, and fot^;o all that has blessed his past exp^oice. It is 
well to note, that the tzees considered that the promotion offeoned to them in- 
volved the abandonment of all that was proper to them, and that constituted 
their usefulness. In this age and country, men have not the offer of crowns ; 
but in this age and country, more i)erhaps than in any other, there is an exten- 
sive craving after public honours and powers— political, municipal, ecdesdastacal, 
commercial— which renders these considerations far from inappropriate. In the 
state, in the city, in the church, in the club, in the company, and even in the 
worlmhop and the school, there is a general seeking after the power and dominion 
involved in the idea of rpigning, which is justly open to the caution contained in 
this parable. There are, indeed, legitimate objects of the highest ambition, and 
of the most exalted aspirations. Crowns and kingdcsnalie beneath the feet of 
him who pursues, with steady pace, his high career towuds the city of the Great 
King, where he knows there is laid up for him a crown of gloiy that f adeth not 
away— a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, wHl bestow 
upon all that love His appearing.*— Eitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, voL ii. pp. 391, 

• Compare the account of the death of Pyrrhud, king of Epims, Justin, xxv. 5, 
See also Thucydides, iii. 74. — 

t The same as Jalrus in the New Testament, Mark T. 22. Jair means, perhmxi, 
* he shines *= the illustrious. - » «- xr» 
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Jephthah fixed his head-quarters afc Mizpeh, of Gilead; £rom 
which place, after having in yain expostulated * with the Am«> 
monites concerning the Hilse pretensions on which tbey founded 
their aggression, he marched lorth against them^ and, by Divine 
aid, overcame them with great slaughter. 

Before quitting his home on this expedition, Jephthah vowed 
to offer in sacrifice whatever should first come forth out of his 
hoase to meet him on his return from the field of victory.f 
The result was an occasion of deep distress ; the first object 
which he saw on his return home being his own daughter, and 
only child, who had come forth at the head of a dance, with 
music, to congratulate him on his success. Jephthah felt 
himself bound to fulfil his vow, and his daughter aoauiesced in 
his decision ; so that, accordingly, to the great grief oi Jephthah 
himself, the sacrifice was made. Some suppose that this sacri- 
fice consisted in the immolation of Jephthah's daughter as iv 
victim. But this practice was utterly at variance with the 
laws and customs of Israel ; and there are strong grounds for 
the opinion that the lamented daughter was not put to death, 
but only devoted to perpetual virginity end seclusion from the 
world4 

The Ephraimites now presumed to call Jephthah to account 
for not having invited them to join the expedition against the 
Ammonites ; and this quarrel issued in a civil war between the 
Ephraimites and Gileadites. The Ephraimites were defeated, 
and suffered great loss, especially in their retreat, at the fords 
of Jordan, where they were detected by their provincial pro- 
nunciation of the word Shibboleth (i. e. an ear of CDm§). No 
less than 42^000 Ephraimites fell in battle or during the retreat. 

The administration of Jephthah lasted only six years. He 
was succeeded by Ibzan (perhaps, illustrious) of Bethlehem 
(probably Bethlehem in Zebulun), during seven years; Elon 
(terebinth, turpentine treej, a Zebulonite, ten years ; Abdon 
(servile), an Ephraimite, eight years. Their times were pro- 
biibly peaceful; but afterwards j| came, as a result of the people's 

* This transaction has been compared to the preliminary proceedings of the 
P^ialet among the Bomans ; so that, in this case, Jephthah acted as the jM&r 
patratut, 

t Like the yow of Idomenens of Orete, Serrins ad Virg, Mn, iii. 121, zi. 264. 
Compare also the well-known story of Iphigenia. 

X Bee Herzog's Rtal En.-yclop&die, tub voce. 

f [The word nlso signifies * a flood,' and pearhaps was rather used in this seiHie, 
the Ephraimites being made to say, * Let me pass over the flood,' i. e. the Joxdan. 
See Patriok's note, and Smith's Diet. m. 1873/] 

n [According to the chronology followed in the margin of the English Bible, 
this Bnbjtigation occnrred immediately after the death of Jair, and was contem- 
poraneous in the time of its commencement with the snbjngation bytbe Am^ 
monites (see Judg. x. 7), each oppression being regarded as affecting only a 
portion of the people.] 
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transgressions, a long subjugation of forty years under the 
Philistines.* 

During this period of oppression, the promise of a future 
deliverer was made in a remarkable manner. The angel of the 
Lord — the same Divine and mysterious Being whose last ap- 
pearance was made to Gideon (p. 178) — ^now appeared to the 
wife of Manoah (rest), a Danite, announcing the oirth of a son, 
and directing that he should be devoted to God as a Nazarite t 
throughout his life. Manoah prayed for a second revelation, 
with more definite instructions on the subject ; a request which 
was followed by an appearance of the same heavenly visitor, 
to his wife and also to nimself, with further instructions con- 
cerning the birth which had been foretold. ' And Manoah said 
imto the angel of the Lord, What is thy name, that when thy 
sayings come to pass, we may do thee honour? And the 
angel of the Lord said unto him. Why askest thou thus 
after my name, seeing it is secret? [or rather. Wonder- 
ful; as in Isa. ix. 6^. So Manoah took a kid with a meat 
offering, and offered it upon a rock unto the Lord ; and the 
angel did wonderously, and Manoah and his wife looked on. 
For it came to pass, when the flame went up towards heaven 
from off the altar, that the angel of the Lord ascended in the 
flame of the altar.' Manoah was struck with terror ; but his 
wife rightly argued that th/)y ought to regard what they had 
seen as a token of the Divine favour. In due time ' the woman 
bare a son, and called his name Samson [sun^ or little sun] ; 
and the child grew, and the Lord blessed him. And the Spirit 

* The meaning of the wofrd * Philistdne * is * stranger.' * They were " strangeiB '* 
from beyond the western sea, whether from Asia Minor, as seems to be implied 
in the name of Caphtor (according to the LXX. Cappadocia), or from the nearer 
iakuid of Crete, as seems to be implied in their appellation of Chorethites. (2Seph. 
11. 5.) To such colonists, the southern shores of Palestine offered a home. On 
those shores they long retained their ancient seafaring worship. Dagon, the 
Fish-god, was honoured with stately temples even In the Inland cities of Gaza 
and Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 2 ; Judg. xvi. 23 1 1 Hacc. x. 84]) ; Derceto, the Fish- 
goddess, was worshipped at Ascalon (Diod. Sic. ii. 4) ; and, near Jaffa, the 
modem Tillage of Beit-Dejan preserves the name of another " House of Di^n," 
of which the ancient records make no mention. . . . Palestine, or ** the land of 
the Philistines," was the part of Judea with which the Greeks were first and 
chiefly acquainted, as they followed in the track of the Egyptian Pharaohs and 
Ptolemies, along this narrow strip of Syria, or as their vessels may occasionidly 
have touched at Jaffa. And thus, by a process similar, though converse, to that 
by which the Romans gave the name at Asia and Africa to the two small pio- 
vhices which they first possessed on those two continents, or the English applied 
the name of the whole Teutonic race (Dutch) to that people of Germany which 
lay Immediately opposite their own shores, the title of " PhiUetia " or *^ Pales- 
tine," was transfened from the well-known frontier to the unknown interior of 
the whole country.'— Stanley, Sinai and Palestine^ ch. vi, 

t Samson and Samuel are the only two I^azarites who acquired celebrity in 
the history of Israel, 
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of the Lord began to move him at tiiues in the camp of Dan.' 
(Judg. xiii. 24, 26.) 

Afl he grew up, Samson became a scourge to the Philistines ; 
upon whom he often inflicted great loss, arising from the in- 
dulgence of personal feelings of hostility against them.* In 
the first instance, he sought marriage with a younff woman 
beloDgmg to Tinmath, a town of the Philistines ; and, having 
overcome the objection of his parents to this foreign alliance^ 
he persuaded them to go down with him to Timnath in order 
to press his suit. On their journey, a young lion (i. e. a lion in 
full strength, not old and enfeeblea ; as we should say, a yatmg 
horse) roared against him ; ' and the Spirit of the Lord came 
mightily upon him, and he rent him as he would have rent a 
Hd.' On occasion of a future visit to Timnath, in order to cele- 
brate the marriage, he looked at the carcase of the lion, and 
found it occupied by a swarm of bees. This circumstance sug- 
gested to Samson the subject of a riddle which he proposed to 
the guests assembled at the marriage feast, for a wager of thirty 
sheets (or large souare cloths) and thirty changes of garments. 
His riddle was, * Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong (or Heh. bitter, sour) came forth sweetness.' To his 
surprise the riddle was correctly solved ; but his indignation 
was excited when he found that the guests had extracted the 
secret from his wife, who had induced him to disclose it to her. 
He went to Ascalon, and slew thirty Philistines, with whose 
Rannents he paid his forfeit ; and then, leaving his wife and 
her family (perhaps, as it has been suggested, lest, while smart- 
ing under provocation, he should be led to commit some act 
of violence against them), he returned to his father*s house. 
Some time ^er, Samson went to visit his wife, taking with 
him a kid for a present ; but he then learnt that his vounff 
hride had been married to ' his companion, whom he had used 
AS his friend,' i. e. who had acted as a bridesman at his own 
wedding. In revenge for what he regarded as an iniury and 
insult, he caught 300 foxes (or, as some translate the word 
'At'^i^tm, jackals), tied them in pairs by their tails, and then 
attaching a firebrand to every pair, turned them into the stand- 
ing com of the Philistines, which was thus madck to suffer a 
serious conflagration. Stimulated by blind revenge, the Philis- 
tines destroyed Samson*s wife and her father ; an act which 
roused the indignation of Samson to the highest pitch, and 
led him to commit a great slaughter among the people ; after 
which he went down and dwelt in the top (or rather, in a 

« In foiQA x«8pects, like the batred of Hwmiibel tofwarda fhe B om a iw . 
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fissure, cleft) of the rock Etam — ^wWch was probably a cliff 
on the edge of the Philistine plains. 

The Philistines now demanded theit implacable enemy at the 
hands of the men of Judah ; and Samson consented that they 
should take him from his fastness, bound with new cords, pro- 
vided only that they should not themselves commit any act of 
violence against him ; but, no sooner had he suffered himself to 
be conveyed in bonds to the presence of the Philistines than, by 
Divine strength, he snapped the cords asunder, and, finding the 
jaw-bone of an ass at hand, he snatched it up, and slew with it 
a thousand of the enemy. He now sufiered frouL inte&se 
thirst, and cried to the Lord for relief; when, in answer to his 
prayer, a spring was made to gush from a hollow place which 
God dave in the ground on the very spot* where he was stand- 
ing, which he therefore denominated En-hakkore (the well of 
him that cried) ; as he had just before called the scene of his 
victory Kamath-lehi (the fifting-up, or height, of the jaw- 
bone). 

Samson having, on one occasion, entered Gaza, the Philis- 
tines became aware of his presence, and, having shut the gates 
of the city, they set a watch in order to prevent his escape ; 
but * Samson arose at midnight, and took the doors of the gate 
of the city, and the two posts, and went away with them, bar 
and all, and put them upon his shoulders, and canied them up 
to the top of an hill that is before Hebron.' (Judg. xvL 3.) 

After this, Samson fell in love with a woman named Delilah, 
who lived in the valley of Sorek : and this woman was effec- 
tually emploved by the PhiUstines as an instrument of his over- 
throw, by a bribe of feleven hundred pieces of silver (probably 
shekels) from each of their five lords (more than 600/.). De- 
lilah induced Samson, after some hesitation, to disclose to her 
the secret of his extraordinary personal strength ; which he 
described as consisting in the permanent growth of his hair as 
a Nazarite ; meaning that this was the token of the covenant 
subsisting between himself and the great' Author of his prowess. 
Satisfied with this intelligence, Delilah caused his hair to be 
cut off while ho lay asleep upon her lap ; and then, immedi- 
ately, the Lord, his strength, departed from him, and he was in 
the power of the enemy* The Philistines then ' took him, and 

Eut out hi€ eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and bound 
im with fetters of brass; and he did grind in the prison 
house.' Here, doubtless, he repented of his sins ; and -when 

• Not * In the jaw,' as in the text of our version, but * in Lehi/ as in tiie 
marginal reading, i. e. in the place which was henoe called Lehi ; ji^ as in tho 
latter part of the Terse, * En-hakkore, which is in Zehi imto this day.* 
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his hair began to grow he found, that bis strength was in flome 
measure restored. At length that strength became suffictont 
for the infliction of a signal calamity upon the enem j. The 
cbie6 of the Philistines appointed a great festive sacrifice in 
the temple, of Dagon (the Euh^god), in honour of the deliyerr 
of Samson into their hands. ' And it came to pass, when tht ir 
hearts were merry, that they said, Call for Samson, that he may 
make us sport. And they called for Samson ont of the prison- 
house, and he made th^n sport ; and they set him between ^e 
pillars. And Samson said imto the lad that held him by the 
hand, Suffer me that I may feel the pillars whereupon the 
house standeth, that I may lean upon tnem. Now the house 
was full of men and women, and all the lords of the Philistines 
were there : and there were upon the roof about three thousrad 
men and women, that beheld while Samson made sport And 
Samson called unto the Lord, and said, O Lord God, remember 
me, I pray Thee, and strengthen me, I pray Thee, onl^ this 
once, Qod, tiiat I may be at once avenged of the Philistines 
for my two eyes. And Samson took hold of the two nuddle 
pillars upon which the house stood, and on which it was 
Dome up, of the one with his right hand, and of the other with 
his left. And Samson said. Let me die with the Philistines. 
And he bowed himself with all his might ; and the house fell 
upon the lords, and upon all the people that were therein. So 
the dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.' (Judg. xvi. 26-30.> 

Samson was acknowledged as uie judge, ruler, or champion 
of Iwael, especially for their protection against the Philistmes, 
dtirmg a space of twenty years. It was perhaps the design of 
the great Kuler of Israel, in raising up this extraordinary man, 
to make it evident to the people, not only that He could deliver 
them from their enemies by means of a small number of mee, 
as in other cases, but that He could, if He pleased, accomplish 
this object by means of a single individual — that, literally 
speaking, He could make one man chase a thousand, or defeat 
a host.* The personal character of Samson appears to have 
been strongly tinged with s^suality and self-wuf. 

We may here pause to take a survey of the general condition 
of Israel under the Judges. 

• * • • * J.I 

* Perhaps Bome of the exploits of Samson hare been interwoyen into the 
mythic accounts of Hercales— who is said to have slain the Nemesean lion, and 
to have been overcome by* Ompibale. Or these coincidences tnfty be aooldeaifal, 
having their foundation in a corresponding state of life and degree of •oivilisatien. 
A. kind of paralldl to the death of Samson has been fotind in thalhoC the athlfete 
Cleomedee of Astypalsea, recorded by Pausanias, vi. 9, and Plutarch» IKM^'M* ^ 
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During this whole period, the national life of the Israelites 
was in a state of transition, sometimes exhibiting appearances of 
retrogression, wealmess^ or decay, and, at best, not yet mani- 
festing that development which was, however, inwardly ad- 
vancing. — One of tnese unfavourable symptoms was a state of 
disunion and discord among the tribes ; which existed, more 
or less, even among the inland and agricultural tribes, and 
was incfeased bv the restless spirit common among the maritime 
and commercialportions of the people, Dan, Asher, Issachar, 
and Zebulun. This state of disumon became painfully manifest 
— in the misunderstanding between Gideon and the Ephraimites 
(Judges viii. 1-3) — ^in the quarrel between the Ephraimites 
and the Gileadites (Judges xii. 1-6) — and in the calamitous 
civil war against Benjamin (Judges xx. xxi.). It appears also 
that Shechem isoon attained the position of an independent 
city, and became the head of a powerful confederacy ; a state of 
things * formed perhaps upon the pattern of Phoenicia, and 
aided by the habits ana sympathies of the ori^al Canaanites ; 
whUe it is probable that to Phoenicia may eSao be traced the 
introduction of idolatrous worship at Shecnem, and the Temple 
of Baal-£erith (Judg. viii. 83 ; ix. 4), i. e. the Lord of tlie 
covenant or confederacy. — ^By this state of disunion the legi- 
timate influence of the high priest (p. 174, note) was apparentlj 
checked and curtailed; whence we hear little of this high 

Jersonage, or of any acts of his administration, in the book of 
udges. Unity of worship was therefore but imperfectly ob- 
tained ; and we read of many altars and local sanctuaries, or 
places of worship, besides the Tabernacle at Shiloh. At the 
same time there existed a sreat and general degeneracy in 
religious sentiment, too plainly manifested by the adoption of 
many superstitious customs and opinions on the part ca private 
individuals, combined with gross conceptions of tiie nature and 
attributes of Jehovah, while yet there was no general defection 
from the established public worship. — To all this must he 
added the secularity and corrupt morals of the Levites and 
priests.! This corruption displaced itself at length even in the 
sons of the high priest Eli ; and again in the sons of Samuel 
To a great extent, the services of religion had sunk to the con- 
dition of mere outward forms, and were employed by the 
ministers of the sanctuarv only as a means of personal profit or 
indulgence, or as a cloak of Hcentiousness. — Hence we cannot 

• Very much xoaemblixig that which existed in GhermAny and Italy doxing tba 
middle ages, 
t Very neazly otnasqwnding to the state of things in Europe dazing tltf 
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be surprised to find a laxity of morals^ with a low degree of 
refmement; prevailing among the people ; nor are there want- 
ing instances of coarse and treacherous conduct sometimes on 
the part of individuals of distinction, and sometimes in the case 
of a whole community. 

This national degeneracy was the ground of national weak- 
ness. — ^Many of the Canaanites were still unsuhdued ; and some 
of them had even for a long time the upper hand, especially in 
the northern parts of the country;* — a result which had heen 
foretold (Num. xxiii. 55 ; Josh, zxiii. 13) as a Divine punish- 
ment for national delinquency. Besides this, the Israelites 
were exposed to formidable attacks from the Midianites and 
Amalekites, on the one side of their territory, and to invasion 
by the Philistines, on the other. 

But the life of Israel, although, as it were, driven down to 
the roots, was not extinct. Generally speaking, Ephraim and 
Judah remained true to the theocracy in form and spirit, form- 
ing a centre of health, and a rallying point, for the whole 
nation. And, from time to time, among the other tribes, arose 
earnest and zealous men, as in the persons of the Judges, who 
^eie instrumental in reviving and perpetuating at once the 
national spirit and the observances of true religion. Around 
them, from time to time, gathered aU that was good and true 
amidst the too prevalent corruption of the times; and they 
became effective, according to the Divine will and purpose, for 
the preservation and eventual prevalence of the cause m which 
they were engaged. 

On the whole, therefore, as it has been well said, the times 
of the Judges may be regarded rather as a period of national 
fermentation, than as one of utter collapse, corruption, and 
decay. It was a period of national liberty, not one of arbitrary 
gOTernment or oriental despotism, under which all that was 
good would have been cramped or stifled, while all that was 
evil and corrupt would have continually gathered strength ; 
J^hile at the same time this liberty was restrained within due 
Jounds, and was prevented from degenerating into anarchy, 
oy that amount of religious truth, and of corresponding faith, 
^hich was still preserved among some portion of the people, 
Jogether with the sense of a high theocratic mission yet to be 
Jilfilled, The national spirit, so far as it existed, was pervaded 
by rehgious principle, or ratner was identical .with that prin- 
^ple. No heathen political party had yet been formed within 

. * J°>* as In Italy, after its rabji^tion by the Gennans, many of the old in- 
n*Mtant8 of the country, occupying strong positions, were able to hold out, and 
"ven to make head, a^^st the conqnerors. 
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the state, preying upon its vitals, or introduoing an incurable 
disease : out there was a sound heart beating beneath the dis- 
ordered surface of society and amidst the weakness of too many 
of its members ; there were some men of God eyen in the most 
degenerate times.* Still, however, the imperfections of Israel, 
at this period, were great ; and we may perhaps be startled, 
for a moment, at contemplating the nature of those materials^ 
or of that instrumentality, which had been selected by the Most 
High for the erection of His kingdom upon earth. This selec- 
tion, however, had been made in the exercise of infinite and 
manifold wisdom ; and, in the recorded sins and imperfections 
of the chosen people, we may discover the force oi that de- 
claration, so often and emphatically made, that they were put 
in possession of Canaan^ not for their righteousness, but for the 
glory of God's name. 

ElBMEKTABT AVD GtENKSAL QUESnONS. 

502. Belate the histoiy of Abimelecb, son of Gideon ; indudlng a zedtal of the 

fable of Jotham, with its applioafcion. 

503. What Judge was raised up to deliver the people from the Ammonites ? Of 

what tribe was he ? 
604. Relate Jephthah's rash tow. How was it probably fnlflHed ? 
£05. 0iTe an account of the qoarrd of the Ephraimites with Jephthah, and its 
... veaoit. 

506. How long did the Philistinea oppress Israel ?. 

507. Who was raised up against the Philistines ? 

508. Relate the appearances of the angel of the Lord to Manoah and his wife. 
509; G1t6 a brief history of the life and exploits of Samson. 

510. Point out some strong features of his character. 

Additional Queshons. 

511.. Name the two Judges who ruled, successi-vely, after the death of Ahimelech. 

512. Name the three Judges who goyemed, in succession, after J^hthah. 

513. Who were the Philistines? What is the meaning of their name— and what 

the origin of the name Palestine ? 

514. Describe the historic character of tiie whole period of the Judges. 



* ' In every age, even the worst, there has been beneath the surface an under 
current of religious life, and of active goodness, ... the true signs of a better 
world beyond, and of the Divine Presence abiding with us evm here— a Church, 
as it were, within a Church ; " a remnant," to use the language of the older 
covenant.'— Stanley, Introductory Lectures on the Studp of Eccleskutical History ^ 
Lcct. i. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

The Administration op Samuel. — Saul made Kino. — 
The Nature and Office of Prophecy. 

(1 Sam. i.— zii.) 

At the date of Samson's death* the office of high priest was 
held by Eli^ a descendant of Ithamar^ the second son of Aaron^ 
into whose family this dignity had passed from the £%mily of 
Eleazar for some reason now unknown. Under wdinary cir- 
cumstances the superior administration of civil affairs waJs in 
the hands of the high priest ; nor does it appear that the rank 
of a temporary governor had been assigned to Samson, as to 
some of the preceding Judges. As high priest and ruler of 
Israel^ Eli resided at Shiloh^t in the thbe of Ephraim^ about 
midway between Shechem and Bethel — a place which was 
constituted the central seat of worship and government hj the 
presence of the Tabernacle (p. 170). During Eli's administra- 
tion, which lasted forty years, Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, a 
Levite, of Ramathaim Ziophim % (or simply, Bamah), brought 
up to Shiloh her child Samuel (heard by God, q. d. child of 
prayer), whom she had received in answer to a prayer formerly 
ofiered at the same place, and whom she had dedicated as a 
Nazarite, in accordance with a vow which acconrpanied the 
prayer. This child Hannah now presented to Eli for the 
service of the sanctuary. 

At this time the state of religion among the Jews was at a 
low ebb ; and the minds of men were alienated from the worship 
of the Tabernacle by the rapacity and gross misconduct of 
Hophni and Phinehas, the two sous of Eli, while the high 
priest himself failed to interpose the exercise of his authority 
for the correction of these disorders. The sin of the young 
men, itself very great, was thus, to a considerable degree, 
reflected upon the father ; and it pleased God^ in a remarkable 

* [Aocor^ng to the chronology followed in the xnaigin of the English Bible, 
oU'b death preceded that of Samson bv twenty-one jrears.] 

t Kow called Seilnn. [Until 1838 its site had been forgotten, and one tradi- 
tion had assigned a commanding height above Gibeon (p. 166), a few miles 
north-west of Jemsalem, as the locality of the sanctuary. See Stanley, Sinai 
ond JPaiestine, ch. r."] 

X Kamathaim Zophim=the doable heights of theZophians : probably i. q. Ari- 
ffljthea. Its pcecise sitnation is unknown. [One tradition identifies it with the 
height above Gibeon, mentioned in the preceding note. In accordance herewith, 
the height is still called Keby Samwll, i.e. the prophet Samuel. Mr. Grove (in 
wnith's Did. ii. 999 and 1001) is inclined to admit the correctness of this tradi- 
tion. Dean Stanley {Sinai and Palestine, p. 224) calls the question * the most 
complicated and disputed problem of sacred topography,' and gives eight opinions 
without pronouncing in favour of any.] 
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revelation made to Samuel at twelve years of age (^Joseplius), 
while engaged in attendance upon Eli (read 1 Sam. lii.), to an- 
nounce the approaching execution of a threatening which had 
already been solemnly conveyed to Eli by a prophet (1 Sam. ii. 
27-36); concerning a signal punishment of death and deposi- 
tion, to extend to all the members of the pontifical family. 
When Eli received this solemn announcement of the Divine 
displeasure, ' because his sons had made themselves vile and he 
restrained them not/ he said, with meek and reverent submis- 
sion, ' It is the Lord, let Him do what seemetb Him good.' 

From this time, the people began to recognise the character 
and mission of Samuel as a prophet, authorised to declare to 
them the will of the Most High, and empowered to lead in the 
administration of public affairs. In aue time the Divine 
threatening against the house of Eli was fulfilled. Hophni 
and Phinehas were slain during an engagement with the rbi- 
listines, in which the Israelites suffered a terrible defeat, at- 
tended with the capture of the ark, which they had taken from 
Shiloh with the unwarranted hope that it would ensure to them 
the victorv ; and when Eli heard the news of these multiplied 
disasters, he fell from his seat and died. 

The vddow of Phinehas, overwhelmed with grief, expired 
after giving birth to a posthumous child, whom she named 
Ichabod (where is the glory?), because, as she sorrowfully said, 
' The glory is departed from Israel, for the ark of God is taken.' 

The arK was placed by the triumphant Philistines in the 
temple of Da^on at Ashdoa. Here, however, the God of Israel 
vindicated His own honour. The image of the idol (half fish, 
half man) fell prostrate before the ark, and, having been re- 
placed, fell down again, and was broken in pieces : while at the 
same time the persons of the Philistines were smitten with a 
giievous disease (emerods, probably hemorrhoids, or piles), and 
their land was overrun with field-mice. Thus plaguea, the 
Philistines resolved to send back the ark to Israel, accompanied 
with offerings — five golden mice and five golden emerods, 
probably having the character of a kind of charm (known to 
oriental superstition or occult science, falsely so called, as 
telesms or talismans) — at all events, emblematic of the visita- 
tion from which they had suffered, and destined, as they hoped, 
to appease the offended Deity. They set the ark and offenogs 
on a car, drawn by two milcn cows, leaving the animals to take 
their own course without guide or driver — a course which, 
under Divine impulse, was immediately directed from the «K)t 
in which their calves had been shut up, and towards the land of 
Israel, terminating at Bethshemesh, a city of Judah, belonging 
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to the priests. Here the ark was received with joyful wel- 
come, futer its absence of seven months in the hands of the 
enemy ; and the cattle which had brought it were offered in 
sacrihce upon a fire made with the wood of the car. But the 
inhabitants of Bethshemesh failed to paj due reverence to the 
sacred symbol of the Divine presence which had thus been 
lodged among them. They ventured, with profane curiosity, to 
look into the ark, in contradiction to an express command of 
God (Num. iv. 6, 16, 20) ; and for this offence many of their 
numbier were smitten with the punishment of death. Trem- 
bling imder this infliction of Divine displeasure, the survivors 
of ^thshemesh invited the people of the neighbouring town, 
Kiijath-jearim^ to take charge of the ark among themselves. 
This invitation was willingly accepted ; the ark was removed 
to Kiijath-jearim, and deposited in the house of Abinadab, 
under the special and reverent care of his son Eleazar. At 
this place it remained stationary until the time of David. 

These solenm events did not effect an immediate reformation 
of religion among the Israelites ; who, for the space of twenty 
years, persevered in their idolatrous practices, and continued in 
subjection to the Philistines. At the end of this time, how- 
ever, Samuel had the satisfaction of witnessing the return of a 
* better state of things. Israel, in a large assembly, observed a 
day of national humiliation, at Mizpeh,* in Benjamin ; where, 
either in token of repentance, or as a confirmation of a solemn 
Yow, they poured out water before the Lord, and appear to 
have formally recognised Samuel as their divinely appointed 
ruler. While there assembled, they were called to resist a 
formidable attack of the Philistines ; when — in answer to the 
supplication of Samuel, accompanying a special and solemn sa- 
cnhce, which he offered by virtue of his extraordinary autho- 
rity as a prophet — ^the forces of the enemy were so broken, by 
a terrific tempest, that they fell an eas^ prey to the Israelites. 
The* pious Samuel commemorated this victory — obtained at 
the yery place where, twenty years before, the ark had been 
taken— Vv the erection of a memorial stone, which he deno- 
minated Ebenezer (the stone of help), sa^pujg, * Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.' After this, the Philistmes suspended their 
hostilities ; and a period of tranq[uillity was rightly employed 
in the restored celebration of Divine worship, ana the judi- 
cious administration of civil affairs, under the rule of Samuel. 

• [The lite of Mizpeh 1b disputed. Dr. Bobinson places it on Neby Samwtt 
(xespecting which see p. 191 note) ; Dean StanlOT {Singi and PuUsHnt, p. 226) 
and Mr. Orore (Smith's Diet. ii. 889) identify it with Scopns, immediately to the 
north of Jerusalem.] 

O 
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Samuel himself resided at his birthplace, Kamah ; where, by 
Diyine authority or permission, he built au altar for sacrifices, 
while the ark remained at Kinath-jearim ; and from this place 
he took an annual circuit for the administration of justice, pro- 
ceeding to Bethel; Gilgal, Mizpeh, and returning to Raman. 

During some years from the assembly at Mizpeh, Samuel 
discharged the office of sole goyemor ; when, at length, under 
the infirmities of advancing age, he resolyed upon appointing 
his two sons, Joel and Abiah, as his coadjutors or deputies, 
for the southern portion of the country. These young men, 
howeyer, while they partially occupied their father's place, 
failed to imitate his integrity in discharging the duties of his 
office; they yielded to the mfluence of bribes, and perverted 
the course oi justice. This maladministration, combmed with 
a threatened invasion by Nahash, king of Ammon (1 Sam. 
xii. 12), formed a pretext for the loud expression of popular 
opinion in favour of a change in the mode of goyemment;-- 
a change which, if it had b^n effected according to the mil 
and intentions of the people^ in which their rulers concmTed, 
would have amounted to a reyolution, inyolving no less than 
a departure from the theocratic constitution, and the appoint- 
ment of an independent and despotic king, according to the 
custom of surrounding nations. It had been foretold, indeed, 
by Moses that a desire for regal goyemment would arise after 
we settiement of the people in Canaan ; and a regulation was 
made respecting the appointment (Deut. xyii. 14, 15) : but still 
the contemplated reyolution can hardly be regarded otherwise 
than as the result of an imbelieving want of acquiescence in 
the established constitution. Accordingly, when the matter 
was brought before Samuel by the elders of Israel at his resi- 
dence in Kamah, the aged prophet highly disapproyed of the 
projected scheme. He was oidden, however, by God, to com- 
ply with the people's wish, but first to 'protest solemnly unto 
them, and show them the manner of the king that should rei^n 
over them.' Accordingly, he set forth in strong terms the 
evils of despotic rule and the tyrannical exactions to which they 
would expose themselyes by adopting the form of government 
preyalent among the heathen nations. The demand, howev^) 
was sustained ; and Samuel, in accordance with a further inti- 
mation of the Divine will, consented to the appointment of a 
king, who, copsidering the circumstances attendant upon his 
tenure of office, mi^ht be regarded rather as a perpetual vice- 
roy of the great Kmg of kings, than as an independent sove- 
reign — ^being bound to seek and to follow the counsel of the 
Lord with reference to the more prominent detwlfl of his admi- 
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mstratioxi. Having made this concesnon to the wishes of the 
people, the prophet proceeded in the next place to fix upon the 
mdiviaual who should reign upon the temporal throne of 
Israel, and to anoint him for his office. And now Saul, the 
son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, having sought a con- 
ference with Samuel, in order to obtain direction in his search 
for some strayed asses of his father, unexpectedly received his 
destination to the kingdom from the prophet, by whom he was 
privately anointed to the office. Afterwards Samuel convened 
a general assembly of the tribes at Mizpeh, where the choice 
of a king was to be publicly decided by lot ; and the lot fell 
upon Saul, who, after some hesitation, suffered himself to be 
introduced to the people, to whose favour he was at once 
recommended by his personal appearance and extraordinary 
stature, bein^ ' higher tnan any of^ne people from his shoulders 
and upward. * Samuel then announced the appointment of 
Saul ; and at the same time set forth and recorded the ' man- 
ner,' or constitution, of the kingdom (b.c. 1095). 

During some time afterwards, Saul lived in comparative re- 
tirement, not without some signis of disaffection in a portion of 
the people ; while the administration of justice appears to have 
atill continued in the hands of Samuel. An event, nowever, soon 
occurred, by which Saul was required publicly to assume the 
exercise of his office, in leading the people to war. Nahash, 
the king of the Ammonites, naving laid siege to Jabesh- 
Gilead, on the east of Jordan, an urgent necessity arose for 
the immediate relief of the inhabitants, who had been forced 
to consent to hard terms of capitulation, if necessary, at the 
end of seven days. Saul lost nn time in summoning the tribes 
to war ; t and, naving thus raised an army, he hastened against 
the Ammonites, and defeated them with immense slaughter. 
Samuel took advantage of this achievement in order to 
strengthen the hands of Saul against the disaffected portion 
of the people ; and, having convened another assembly of the 
tribes, he procured from them a solemn ratification of the 
appointment which they had lately made, laid down his own 
office as civil governor or leader, and, having received from 
the people abundant attestations to his integrity and blameless 
admmistration, he warned them of the dangers which would 

* Compaie Tizgil, JSn. xi. 683 ; Herodotns, Polymnia^ ch. 187 ; ThaliOf cb. 20 ; 
Qolntas Cnrting, lib. ri. ; Flin. Jan. Panegyric, Trcffani, iv. 22 ; Horn. Odyss, 
wm. 20 ; Ovid, Metam. tii. 181, 182. (KUto.) 

t By distributing among them the pieces of two danghtered oxen. See also 
Judges zix. 29. This has been compared to an ancient Scotch method of mns- 
tering & clan, by sending round a cross of yew, first set on fire, and then 
qneocbed in the blood of a goat. See Kacanlay, Hiitory tf England, yoL i, 
chap. T. p. 047. 

O 2 
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attend a spirit of rebellious insubordination to the Bivine 
authority. The solemnity of this inauguration was increased 
by a terrible tempest of thunder and rain, sent from heaven 
in confirmation of the word of Samuel. And Saul was now 
firmly seated on the throne of Israel 

It has been suggested that it may have been the design of the 
Most High to establish a theocratic king in Israel about this 
time, perhaps in the person of David ; and that the Israelites 
were wrong only so lar as their act was premature, and in- 
dependent of Divine intimation. Besides, the p»eople were 
willing to submit to the rule of a despotic sovereign, such as 
those of the surrounding nations : whereas it was the v^ill of 
God that the monarchy should be limited by strict regard to 
the Divine law ; that the king should, in fact, be no more than 
the vicegerent of Himself, the true sovereign and head of His 
people. And it is to be observed that Saul did not become 
king, either by his own will and efibrt, or by popular election, 
but by the choice and appointment of God. 

With Samuel began a new and advanced period of prophecy; 
and hence it seems desirable to pause at this portion of our 
history, in order to take a general survey of the nature and 
work of prophecy with regard to its place in tlie Jevrish consti- 
tution, and as to its whole relation to the kingdom of God upon 
earth. 

Prophecy, in its most comprehensive sense, may be regarded 
as consisting of a declaration or revelation of the mind and will 
of God. This spirit or power was granted, in its rudiments, 
and as an occasional gift, even to the patriarchs ; in whose case 
its character was chiefly predictive^ being employed in briefly 
and obscurely foretelling things to come. Afterwards, Moses 
was raised up as the great prophet and legislator of Israel as a 
peoj^le, or the legislative prophet — pre-emmently and even ex- 
clusively legislative f until the coming of Him of whom Moses 
himself declared that He should be a prophet like unto himself 
(Deut. xviii. 15) — ^the great spiritual lawgiver of the Church, 
whom Moses, deputed to act as a temporal and ceremonial 
lawgiver, was designed to introduce and to foreshadow— and 
who eventually came, not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, 
and to exercise the office of the perfect and final legislator of 
the spiritual body. Under the theocratic constitution esta- 
blished by Moses, prophets were occasionally raised up for the 
purpose of giving I)ivine directions and exercising Divine au- 
thority, and also in order to act as occasional leaders in warlike 
operations. This work, it will be observed, was not legislatiTe, 
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but {tdministrative ; and it may be thought to have culminated 
in Samuel, who was commissioned to designate and anoint the 
earliept kings of Israel, while it is obvious that it continued in 
force and operation as long as the regal power subsisted in 
Israel and in Judah. Under the kings — that is to say, during 
the theocratic monarchy, or the monarchical form or the the- 
ocracy — the prophets were the immediate organs of the so- 
vereign Jehovah, for the purpose of conveying His instructions, 
not only to the people, but also to the earthly viceroy at their 
head. They were, as they have been called, the nerves in the 
Jewish body politic. Their duty was to enforce obedience to 
the whole Law, moral as well as ceremonial ; to restrain the 
people by threatenings, and to denounce judgments for their 
transgressions, or to encourage them by promises, and to cheer 
them by declarations of the return of tne Divine favour ; and 
especially, by the whole tenour of their ministrations, to prepare 
the people for a better and higher position in the kingdom of 
God, and both to point and to lead onward to the times of 
Messiah. Their work, therefore, as thus described, was not 
merely admmistraUve ; it included yet further elements, di^ 
dactic or exposUon/, and predictive. And while we find Sa- 
muel in the exercise of prophecy as an administrative gift, we 
discover him also, not only in the exercise of didactic or inter- 
pretative power, but especially as laying the foundation of the 
didactico-prophetic office. This he did by establishing and 
conducting those schools of the prophets (1 Sam. x. 6, 10 ; 
xix. 20') where men were trained m the cultivation of those 
gifts which qualified them for the study and exposition of the 
Divine law ; for expounding and insisting upon truths con- 
cerning the nature and attributes of God, and the fact of His 
superintending and controlling providence ; — for declaring the 
meaning and force of the moral law and its true position in 
relation to all external acts of worship ; — and also for rebuking 
sin, and exhorting to the practice of true piety or personal re- 
ligion, hereby maintaining the spiritual character of the Jewish 
worship, and preventing its degenerating into mere ritualism or 
form. This class of men continued to sub?ist in Israel (1 Kings 
XX. 35 ; 2 Eangs ii. 8, 5, 7, 15 ; iv. 1, 8S ; vi. 1 ; ix. 1) ; and 
from among them it pleased God to raise up from time to time 
prophets, culminating in Isaiah and Daniel, whom He .endued 
vnta special predictive powers, enabling them to declare, 
more and more perfectly, things concerning Messiah and His 
kingdom. They pointed to the Messiah, especially, wlien they 
were delivering messages intended to comfort the people under 
ftny existing emergency or distress j employing that temporal 
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restoration or deUverance; whicli was their more immediate 
theme, as an emblem of still greater events in a more distant 
future, the temporal prosperity of the Jews as a token of the 
spiritual glory of the Church after the coming of Messiah. For 
the most part, the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy, which thus 
pointed to Christ, is to be regarded as progresaiye or germinant ; 
that is to say, it admits of several fulfilments or stages of ful- 
filment, and may therefore be compared to the brancn of a tree 
putting forth one sprout after anotner until the foliage is com- 
plete. And it is to be observed that while the prophets thus 
predicted the spiritual kingdom, in the exercise of their special 
and occasional gifts, they were also, by the discharge of their 
didactic or interpretative office, canying on a com^e of spi- 
ritual training, as an actual inward preparation for that king- 
dom. The law could only convince of sin, and give hope, of 
pardon and deliverance through means of a divinely fore- 
shadowed Mediator: but the prophets openly proclaimed pardon 
to the penitent, and restoration to the fallen who sought for a 
recovery ; and so they were already a means of spiritual com* 
munion between God and His people, thus gradually exalting 
the symbols of the Mosaic ceremonies into the character of 
types (see p. 92), and affording increasing intimations and ex- 
hibitions of that Divine love and grace which were after- 
wards to be fully displayed by Christ Nor should we overlook 
the fact that the prophets, even in their didactic capacity, were 
not mere teachers of Divine truth in the abstract, and stUl leas 
were they either mystics or speculative philosophers j but they 
mingled themselves and their instructions with the common 
affairs and passing events of life, pointing men to present and 
urgent duties, warning them against practical dangers, and re- 
proving actual transgression. They were engaged not only in 
propagating religious knowledge, but in cherishing spirituallife. 
Not only were they, in the highest sense, inspired men of Ood, 
but they were men of the day, and of the people ; fulfilling 
their heavenly commission amidst those present realities wbi^ 
affected the interests and aroused the sympathies of their feUow^ 
countrymen. 

The whole of this later great career of propheCTr may be re*- 
garded as having been inaugurated by Samuel. Hience we read 
in Scripture of 'Moses and the prophets' (St. Luke xvi. 31 j 
compare xxiv. 27) ; and we find Samuel spoken of as taking a 
lead among the prophets (Acts iii. 24). In his dav, Samuel 
was an earnest reformer and zealous upholder of ^he true 
Mosaic economy ; and he has been called a second Moses,* on 

* Some hare compared him to Luther ; the Dirine inspiratioD aQcl authority 
of Snmuel, of course, constitutes a differppce, 
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account of the new life whicli he was the means of inspiring 
into the theocratic constitution^ both civil and relipous. ^ He 
effected a reunion of the dissociated tribes ; and his ministxy 
rescued the nation from an amalgamation with the surround- 
mg heathen. He restored the dignity of the degraded priest- 
hood; and exercised^ in full power^ the work of administrative 
prophecy ; he reminded the men of his degenerate age of the 
more than half-forgotten fact that (as it has been forcibly ez« 
pressed) Jehovah is the living God, not confined to the ark 
made with hands, but dwelling in the loving receivers, depo« 
sitaries, and heralds of His word ; and he rebuked the dead ex- 
ternaiism of his generation, exciting at once the sentiment and 
desire of spiritual communion with God. 

Prophecy, or the authorised declaration of God*s will, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, may, therefore, be redded as legist 
lattvej in Moses — administrativef culminating m Samuel-— cft- 
dadicj at its height in Isaiah — and predictive^ most fully dis- 
played in Isaiah and Daniel. And we are in a position to regard 
all Jewish prophets as not only harbingers, but also as types, of 
Christ, the great Prophet of His Church — the true legislator 
and administrator of His kingdom, and the effectual teacher of 
His people's hearts — ^in whom, and in whose body, the Church| 
^predtctiona receive fulfilment. 



During the whole period of the Judges in Israel, the history 
of other nations continues to be uncertain and indistinct. In 
the east, Assyria and Babylon maintained the pre-eminence: 
hut Phoenicia, with its capital. Tyre, was rising in importance ; 
and the Modes were obtaining some share of power. As to 
Greece, we are now in the fabulous ages. Some suppose that 
Banaus arrived in Argos, and that the flood of Deucalion ^in 
Thessaly) took place during the fifteenth century b. c, that is, 
not long after the Exodus. The following century may have 
^tnessed Erechtheus as king of Athens, Dardanus as the 
founder of the Trojan dynasty, and Cadmus at Thebes. 
Between b. c. 1300 and b. c. 1200 is supposed to have been the 
date of Pelops — of the life and exploits of Hercules — ^Minos in 
Crete— the Argonautic expedition — and the first Theban war. 
The next century (b.c. 1200— b.c. 1100), perhaps included the 
reign of Agamemnon — ^the second Theban war — ^the siege and 
fall of Troy (1192-1183)— and the expedition of the Herar 

Clid89. 

ELBUXKTABT AMD Gbnbbal Qxtestions. 

^15. "Wlio was high priest at the time of Samson's death ? 
"«. Where did BU reside, and why ? 
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617. Who was Samuel ? Relate the circumstanoeB [of his preeentaUon to the 

Lord at Shiloh. 
£18. Describe the call of Samnel, as recorded in 1 Sam. iii. 
£19. What judgment was denounced against the house of Eli, and why ? How 

was it fulfilled? 
620. GiTe the history of tho capture of the ark by the Philistlnea, the overthrow 

of Dagon, and the restoration of the ark. 
521. State the design and circumstances of the great assembly of IsraeliteB at 

Mizpeh. 

622. Where did Samuel eventually fix his residence ? 

623. What circumstances led to mal-administration in the latter days of Samnel ? 

624. Describe particularly the events connected with the appointment of Saol as 

King of Israel. 

ADDmONAL QuEsnONS. 

626. What became oS. the ark after its return to the land of Israel ? 

626. How long did the ark remain in the house of Abinadab? 

627. Describe the circuit made by Samuel for the administration of justice. 

628. How was the Theocracy affected by the nomination of an earthly king ? 
529. Give a general view of the nature and office of Jewish prophecy. 

630. Give the date of the election of Saul as king. 

631. State the leading events of common history during the period of the Jodgei 

in Israel. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The Reign of Saul.— Early History or Dayid. 

B.C. 1095-1055. 

(1 Sam. ziiL— 2 Sam. i.) 

The appointment of an earthly monarch (b.c. 1095) was not 
conceded to the Israelites in full accordance with their reyolu- 
tionary desire of being governed in the same way as the sur- 
rounding nations^ but ratber as a modification of the Theocracy ;* 

* * The institution was not intended to thrust Gk>d out of His place, as the 
glorious Head of the Theocracy, and set up another in His stead ; but only, in 
the person of one from among themselves, to give God a visible and earthly re- 
presentative. Gk>d thus condescended to take upon Him, in a manner, their 
nature, and delegate His power and authority to one of their bone. He gare 
tbem, in short, a glimpse of the Incarnation, and unfolded in embryo the great 
and comforting truth that, as the future High Priest of His people, so also their 
eternal King and Lord, should be taken from among the brethren. Hence, from 
that period, prophecy so much delighted to direct the views and expectationBOt 
the diurch to the glorious personage, at once David's Son and David's Lord, 
who was to come as King of Zion. And, as in the earthly prototyx)e, so in this 
the ultimate form of the institution, it is God's throne which the king occupies, 
and God's kingdom over which he rules and presides.'— Faikbairn, Ttfpologyof 
Scripture^ Uonolusion. * Even though another head was interposed between Hlni 
and the Jewish people, everything was so admirably contrived regarding it, Mt 
instead of over^iadowing, to render more distinctly perceptible the form and 
pattern of His heavenly kingdom. Thus all the stirring incidents and singular 
oceurrences, the dangers and troubles first, the unrivalled glory and splendour 
afterwards, appearing in the reigns nf David and Solomon, which o^ th«n«lTej 
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their king being permitted to rei^ only as subject to tbe 
Divine direction respecting his public acts, conveyed to him by 
competent authority. This authority was vested at first in 
Samuel, as the prophet of the Lord ; and we find tiiat after- 
wards God commissioned a succession of prophets to declare 
His will and make known His commands for the guidance of 
the king who from time to time occupied the throne. The 
reign of Saul was shortened in consequence of early and repeated 
acts of disobedience to the Divine authority. 

Having defeated the Ammonites (p. 195), Saul directed his 
next campaign against the Philistines, wno still maintained 
garrisons m tiie south of Israel, and compeUed the inhabitants 
of the country to remain unarmed. Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
at the head of a thotisand men, destroyed one of these Philis- 
tine garrisons, at Geba. Upon this the Philistines entered the 
country with a large force, and penetrated, greatly to the terror 
of the inhabitants, as far as Michmash (now Mukhmas), an 
advantageous post in the mountains of Benjamin, east of 
Bethaven,* and about seven miles north of Jerusalem. Saul 
summoned the Israelites to assemble at Gilgal; and at this 
place Samuel promised to meet the king at a given time, in 
order to inaug^urate the war by the offering of sacrifice : but, at 
ahout the expiration of this time, many of the people who had 
come to Gil^al having begun to desert the royal standard, Saul, 
in his impatience, undertook to offer sacrifice himself. 

This was an act which Saul had no authority to perform, and 
it indicated a disposition on his part to govern according to the 
dictates of his own vriU or caprice, without due submission to 

might have utterly engrossed the national mind, and shnt out all expectation of 
BQy greater things to come, became in the hands of God's Spirit only the ground 
and occasion of opening out the corresponding features of Messiah's coming his- 
tory ; and, so far from the institution of the kingly government serving to 
throw a veil over the prospective work and appearance of God, when He should 
awell in very deed with men on the earth, an opportunity was thereby afforded 
o' disclosing the things which concern the latter, with an air of individuality 
uid distinctness, with a variety of detail and vividness of colouring, not found 
hi any other portion of ancient Scripture. In short, the new series of trans- 
"^ons in the earthly kingdom were constructed so as to evolve the same lines 
01 procedure, the same Divine truths and principles, as were afterwards to be 
^eloped in the establishment of the heavenly kingdom under Christ, that is, 
the one was ordained to be typical of the other ; and rising, as it were, from this 
tower platform, and promi)ted by the circumstances connected with it, the spirit 
<n prophecy directed the eye of faith onward to the better things to come, under 
^^P^ts precisely similar in form, though in terms suited to much grander and 
higher ieaUtie8.'—/6. part 1. ch. v. 

* Bethaven was east of Bethel (Joshua vii. 2), at no great distance. In the 
prophet Hosea (iv. 15 ; v. 8 ; z. 6) the name Bethaven (house of vanity or sin) 
IB applied to Bethel by way of contempt, implying that the setting up of the 
golden calf at that plcK^e had turned Bethel (house of God) into a Bethaven 
(hoiise of vanity). 
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the prescriptions of Divine autliority — ^to be king for liiinself, 
and not to rule as the vicegerent of Jehovah. As soon us the 
sacrifice had been offered^ Samuel came, and, having charged 
the king with his disobedience^ declared that the Lord would 
speedily take the kingdom from him, and deliver it to a 'suc- 
cessor whose disposition would be in accordance with his office. 
The number of Saul's army had now dwindled to six hundred; 
and with this small band the king repaired to Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin, while the Philistines* were still strongly encamped at 
michmashy only three miles distant, from which place they 
ravaged the surroimding country, and kept the people in suh* 
jection. 

At length, Jonathan, attended only bv his armour-bearer, 
climbed up within the lines of the enemy at Michmash ; aod 
when he nad slain twenty men at the nrst onset, the whole 
army of the Philistines were struck with a panic, and fell into 
such confusion that * eYerj man's sword was against his fellow, 
and there was a ^reat discomfiture.' Saul immediately took 
advantage of their disorder, attacked them with complete 
success, and vehemently pursued them in their flight from 
Michmash to Ajalon, the western pass through which thej 
escaped to their own plains. In order to avoid all hindrance to 
the chase, Saul even prohibited the people from ^artaJdn^ d 
food throughout the day, and armed his prohibition witn s 
solemn imprecation against any offender. Jonathan, however, 
not aware of the prohibition, took a little wild honey; and it 
was found that tnis infraction of the oath had hindered the 
final destruction of the Philistines. Jonathan would have heen 
put to death by Saul, on account of the offence which he had 
unconsciously committed, had he not been rescued by the 
people.t 

The advantage thus gained over the Philistines was followed 
by such successes against the Moabites, Ammonites, and other^ 
that Saul is said to have ' delivered Israel out of the hands of 
them that spoiled them.' The course of this victorious warfare 
extended perhaps over several years. 

Another trial of Saul's subjection to his Divine master was 
now instituted, which, having issued in a further proof of his 
disobedience, led to his find rejection and overthrow. He was 
charged by Samuel to accompiish the utter destruction of *h« 

• It has been remarked that fhePhiUfltinea were to the IsraeUtee, in ih«^^ 

Sirlod of their national history, what the Persians were to Greece, saa t"* 
aula to Rome. 

t Ck>mpare the histoiy of the consul T, Maolliu Torquatns and his boHi U^* 
viU. 7, 
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AmalekiteSy a people whose ancestors had opposed the Israelites 
on their marca £oiii Egypt (p. 70^, and wno, most prohablji 
after a conise of unceasing hostihties affainst the people of 
Jehovah, had now themselves filled up tne measure ox their 
national iniquities. Saul accordinffly marched against the 
Amalekites, and overthrew them with great slauffhter; but, in 
direct contravention of the orders which he had received, he 
chose to spare the life of Agaff, and to take possession of some 
of the most valuable of the booty. On his return from this 
victorious expedition, Saul went to Gilgal ; where he was met 
by Samuel, charged with a Divine message of solenm and 
portentous import. In vain he pretended that he had been 
compelled to adopt this measure by the importunilr of the 
peoj^e, and that it was their design to make use of the booty 
for sacrifice ; Samuel charged him with the crime of disobe- 
dience to the Divine command, and made a final declaration 
of the Divine purpose that the kinffdom should not continue 
with him or in the line of his posterity. Samuel then went to 
Eamah (p. 194), where he deeply lamented the character and 
position of Saul; whom, however, he never honoured with 
another visit to the day of his death. 

Samuel was afterwards divinely commissioned to psoceed 
from his residence at Ramah to Bethlehem, with an intimation 
that he would find himself directed to anoint as future king 
one of the sons of Jesse (a grandson of Boaz and Ruth, p. 180). 
The prophet, accordingly, went to Bethlehem, and proceeded 
to oner sacrifice ; to the celebration of which he called Jesse 
and his sons. Having found that the Divine choice rested, 
not, as he had supposed, upon Eliab^ the eldest, but upon 
Bavid (i.e. probably, beloved), the youngest, Samuel anointed 
him 'in the midst of his brethren.' It nas been conjectured 
that the full purpose of this anointing was not known at the 
time to the bretnren, or even to David himself; but, be this 
as it may, ' the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that 
day forward,* ana be was divinely endued with powers of body 
or mmd, or both, bv which he was specially fitted for the 
high office to which he had been designated. 

At the same time, ' the Spirit of the Lord departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.* Means 
^ere devised for the cure of his melancholy and morose 
temper; and it was suggested that he should seek relief in 
listening to the cheerful and soothing music of the harp. One 
of the king's servants mentioned, as a skilful player upon that 
instrument, the youthful David, whose powers in music and 
poetry had perhaps been divinely augmented. David was 
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accordingly summoned to court ; and was greatly successful in 
composing the mind of Saul by the exercise of his extraordinary 
skill. He soon became a great favourite with the monarch; 
he was appointed his armour-bearer, and retained about his 
person. It appears, however, that he sometimes had leave of 
absence, or tnat his presence at court was required only at 
long intervals ; and it was probably during one of these periods 
that he came before Saul in a new capacity, and with his 
personal appearance so -altered by the circumstance of his 
having now perhaps passed from youth into manhood, that 
Saul failed to recognise him. The occasion of this interview 
was no other than his remarkable conflict, as a victorious man 
of faith, with the gigantic warrior, Goliath of Gath, the 
champion of the Phmstines, who had again made war upon 
Israel. The whole history of this conflict (1 Sam. xvii.) * 
ought to be carefully perused ;• suflice it here to say that this 
illustrious exploit of David led to the entire discomfiture of 
the Philistines^ who were pursued by the men of Israel and 
Judah even to the gates of Ekron. 

As far as David was concenied^ the immediate result of this 
affair was his right to the hand of one of Saul's daughters in 
marriage, together with a large pecuniary reward, according to 
the terms which had been proclaimed in favour of any one who 
should overcome the champion of tho Philistines ; in addition 
to which, David found that he had attracted the warm personal 
fiiendship t of Jonathan, % the son of Saul, and that he had 
acquired immense popularity — a popularity which appears 
from the fact that, in the national hymns of victory, it was 
said, 'Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands.' This latter circumstance, however, aroused the 
jealousy of the king, and brought all his bad feelings into such 
deadly exercise that, on one occasion, when David was engaged 
in playing on the harp in the royal presence, Saul wmed a 

* Ancient history contains many narratives which resemble this only so tsi 
as they record instances of single combat— such as the combat of Hector and 
Achilles, the Horatii and Curiatii. But there is a far more circumstantial and 
striking similarity in Livy's account of the combat of Titus Manlins Torqnatnfl 
with a Gaul of gigantic stature ; Liy. vii. 9, 10. See also the narrative of tbe 
single combat of Marcus Valerius and a Qaul, Liv. vii. 26 ; and compare Liv. 
viii. 7. But in these cases, the religious element, so prominent in the record oi 
David's combat with Groliath, is almost entirely wanting. 

t It has been truly observed that the friendship of David and Jonathan is of a 
far higher order than any which can be found among the Homeric heroes. It is 
more pure, unselfish, self-denying—pervaded by a higher moral and religio'W 
principle. Indeed, all antiquity fails to present a perfect parallel. Compare tbe 
narratives of Achilles and Patroclus, of Pylades and Orestts. 

t In token of this friendship, Jonathan presented to David his gafments and 
armour. Comp. liiad, vi. 230^236, 
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javelin at Lim,* and would have accomplished his destruction 
had not the youth been enabled to avoid the blow and to 
escape unhurt. 

The ill-will of Saul was, however, equalled bj consummate 
prudence on the part of him who was the object of his hatred ; 
while it was being marvellously defeated by the Great Disposer 
of events, to such an extent tliat, in His hand, Saul became — 
in some respects unconsciously, and in others^ against his will, 
and notwithstanding all his efforts to the contrary — an instru- 
ment of promoting David to the throne. ' David behaved him- 
self wisely in all his ways ; and the Lord was with him.' And 
while the jealousy of Saul continued to increase, it is probable 
that he now more than suspected that it was David whom 
the Lord had fixed upon as his successor, to the exclusion of 
his own family. He exposed him to humiliation and to dan&per: 
in the first place, ' he removed him from him and made him 
his captain over a thousand ; ' and then he demanded proof 
of his having slain a hundred Philistines before he should 
receive Michal his daughter in marriage. But David's re- 
moval from court only added to his popularity; and the 
slaughter of two hundred Philistines bore additional testimony 
to his valour. 

Saul now ordered Jonathan and his courtiers to kill David. 
Jonathan informed his friend of Saul's design against his 
life ; but by an earnest remonstrance he succeeded in diverting 
his father from his purpose, and even induced him to admit 
David again to his presence as in times past. Once more, 
however, the jealousy of Saul was stirred up by another suc- 
cessful expedition of David against the Phihstines ; and again 
the king threw a javelin at his unoffending son-in-law, with 
no greater effect than before. After this, however, the house of 
David was watched, in order that his death might be secured; a 
result which was averted only by the fidelity of his wife Michal, 
^ho let him down through a window (comp. Acts ix. 24, 26), 
while an image (teraph) was made to occupy his ]^ace in the 
bed,! where it was pretended that he lay sick. David now 
repaired to Samuel, who presided over a ooUeffe or school of 
the prophets (p. 197), at Naioth,t near Raman ; where the 
messengers of Saul^ and even Saul himself, overcome by a 

* German writexs, in their comments on this transaction, remind ns of 
Uhland's beantifnl poem, DtM Sdngert Finch. But David nttered no imprecation. 

t The body of the image was cohered with the bed-clothes ; while the head 
^aB effectually kept ont of sight by a piece of network of goat's hair (not laid 
on a pillow of goat's hair), such as is commonly emjdoyed in the Bast as a pro* 
tectlon against flies, &c. 1 Sam. xix. 18. ^ ^^ ^ , 

t Probably either a suburb of Eamah, or the building occupied by the school 
o! the prophets belonging to that place. 
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Diyine impulse, found themselyes unable to offer him any vio- 
lenco; but were constrained rather to prophesy before him. 
From this circumstance, and a similar one whicn had occurred 
preTiously (1 Sam. x. 10, 11), was derived the proverb, ' Is 
Saul also among the prophets P * 

The hatred of Saul^ however, was found to be implacable ; and 
this circumstance was communicated by Jonathan to David by 
means of a sign previously agreed upon between them. The 
two friends then had a brief interview; after which David 
commenced his flight to a secure distance from the court. 
Calling at Nob (probably the northern sununit of the short 
chain of hills denominated as a whole the Mount of Olives, 
and so a little north-east of Jerusalem, and a few miles south 
of Gibeah, the residence of Saul), to which place the Taber- 
nacle had by this time been removed (pp. 106, 170), he ob- 
tained, from the high priest Ahimelech,* under a false pre- 
tence, a supply of shew-bread for provisions (comp. Matt. xii. 
3, 4 ; Mark li. 26, 26 ; Luke vi. 8, 4), and the sword of Goliath 
to assist in his defence. Yielding, perhaps, too much to the 
influence of fear, in failure of a due trust in his Almighty 
Protector, David then took refuge with Achish, king of Gath, 
of the Philistines ; but when he could no longer preserve his 
incognito in this quarter, he feigned himself mad,t and, bavins 
been dismissed as a useless and troublesome person, he repaired 
to Adullam, in the tribe of Judah,| where he made use of a 
cave as a stronghold, and a kind of head-quarters. Here he 
soon found himself at the head of about 400 men, including 
his own relatives, and others who were involved in debt or 
were discontented with the government of Saul. Having gone 
thence to Mizpeh of Moab, in order to entrust his parents 
to the care of the king of Moab, he afterwards obeyed an inti- 
mation of the prophet Gad, who required him to quit his 
stronghold ; and he then repaired to the forest of Hareth. 

Saul was now highly excited against David, especially under 
the imag^ation of an extensive conspiracy in nis favour, in 
which he supposed that his son Jonathan was implicated. Hay- 
ing heard of tne assistance which Ahimelech the high priest had 
rendered to David at Nob, he regarded all the priests of Ahime- 
lech's family as accomplices in the fancied plot, and having 
summoned them before him^ gave orders for their being dain ; 

' * [Soi\of Ahitub, and grandson of Phinehaa, the eon of Eli.] 
t The caae of Ulysses has been addnoed aa a parallel. But fhe reBemblance 

consiBts only in the act of pretending to be knad. 
X Probably in the sides of the cliffs on the edge of the (Philistine) plain of 

Bfaephelah. Bnt some aBBign it to the wildemefle in the north-east of Jndah 

towards the Dead Sea. 
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orders so sangumaiy that even his own seryants shrunk from 
their ezecutiony which was left to the cruelty of Doeff, an 
Edomite, who had been present during David's visit to ^Tob, 
and who was Saul's informer concerning what had taken place 
on that occasion. Eighty-five priests were on that day put to 
the sword by Doeg ; and the work of vengeance was completed 
by the slaughter of the priestly families and the destruction of 
all their property in the city of Nob. Abiathar^ one of the sons of 
Ahinxelech, alone escaped, and fied for protection to David. On 
the part of Saul this was an act of aespotic cruelty *, but it 
must also be regarded as a fulfilment of the Divine denuncia- 
tion against the house of Eli (p. 192). 

Meanwhile David and his men (now amounting to about six 
hundred), under Divine permission expressly sought and ob- 
tained, had made a successful effort for the rescue of a town 
called KeiUh from an incursion of the Philistines. It was 
here that Abiathar joined him ; and here he would probably 
have remained, bu^ having heard that Saul was about to 
march agidnst him, and having been made aware by the Divine 
oracle, which he consulted by means of Abiathar^ that the men 
of Keilah would deliver him up to Saul, he sought safety 
among the fastnesses of the desert of Ziph, near the Dead Sea. 
Here he received, for the last time, a visit from Jonathan, wi^ 
whom he renewed his covenant of friendship, and firom whom 
he learnt that his father Saul fully expected that David would 
be his successor on the throne, in which event he expressed a 
hope that he would himself be next to him. 

Ilopes were now held out to SauLbv the Ziphites, that, if he 
would undertake the capture of David in their country, they 
could easily command success. He accepted their proposals, 
and under their guidance pursued David to the wilderness of 
Maon (now Main) in the south of Judah. Here he was sepa- 
rated from the object of his pursuit only by the intervention of 
a high hill, when he was recalled by the unexpected intelli- 
gence of an invasion of the Philistines. 

His operations against the Philistines were successful ; and 
after their retreat he renewed the pursuit of David, who had 
by this time repaired to the desert of En-gedi, a rocky district 
on the western Dorders of the Dead Sea.* Here an opportunity 
was given him of taking the life of his relentless enemy, which, 

* Abont half-way between the northern and gonthem extremities of that sea. 
En-gedi (spring of the kid, or of the gazelle) has been recognised by modern 
travellerB in the fountain Ain Jidy, which bursts forth about midway down the 
pfecipice on the western shore of the Dead Sea, riigft^ngn^ahing fhe spot by luxu- 
riant vegetation. 
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however, he magnanimously and religiously spared. xV cate, 
occupied by David and his men, having been selected by Saul 
as a place for retirement, and probably for sleep in the heat of 
the day, David advanced alone to his person, and, having in- 
dignantly rejected a suggestion of his followers to take the 
king's life, in those memorable words, ^ The Lord forlbid that I 
should do this thing unto my master, the Lord's anointed, to 
stretch forth my hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of 
the Lord,' contented himself with secretly cutting off the skirt 
of his robe.* The king having left the cave, David went out, 
and, exhibiting the fragment of the robe, as a proof of his re- 
fusal to take the king's life when it was in his power to do so, 
expostidated vnth Saul against his evil surmises, with such 
success that Saul, having acknowledged his own injustice, and 
the integrity of David, refrained from hostilities, and having 
declared his conviction that David would succeed to the king- 
dom, took au oath from him that when he should be seated on 
the throne he would not destroy the posterity of his prede- 
cessor.! Saul then went home j and David continued to occupy 
his stronghold. 

Such was the state of affairs when Samuel died. David 
then removed to the. desert of Paran, to the south of his former 
places of retreat. . Here, however, he appears to have made no 
long stay; and the scene of the next recorded incident of his 
life lies again in the wilderness of Maon. It appears that the 
men under David's comimand in the desert had oeen on friendly 
terms with the shepherds of a lar^e sheep-master and veiy 
wealthy man, named Nabivl, who resided in the neighbourhood 
of Carmel, a mountain of Judah (now called Kurmul J), and 
who had at this time provided a festive entertainment for the 

« < This conduct of David was not only trae and noble in f eding, bnt, although 
he then thought not of that, it was politically wise. Indeed, that which is in 
feeling truest, is alwa3rs wisest in the long run ; and this is eo clearly shown in the 
history of David, that some have perversely argued from it, as if the spontaneous 
impulse of a generous and noble spirit were the result of sagacious political cal- 
culation. But the sole and simple maxim of David was. Do right, and leave the 
results to Ood ; and that the results, thus left to God, were generally favourable 
to him, was not because of his political astuteness, but because his spirit, tinder 
Divine enlightenment, generally led him the right way. Many men, while wish- 
ing to do right, often hesitate and deliberate as to what is right. But it was not 
so with David. He at once, as by an inspiration, saw what was right, good, and 
true ; and, without hesitating, but with all the confidence which experience 
gives, he committed himself to the instant impulse of that truthful spirit, which 
never, when heeded, led him wrong, and seldom suffered him to stray.'— Knro, 
Daily Bible Jlliutrations, vol. iii. pp. 277, 278. 

t This request, it has been well observed, ' painfully reminds us of the anti- 
quity of the eastern custom, which has subsisted to our own times, of a new 
ruler destroying all those of the previous family, whose claims might, hj ^S 
poasible circumstances, be brought into rivalry with his own.' (Kitto.) 

t BOBINSON, Biblical Researxhes, Sect. 10. 
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people whom he had employed in sheep-shearing. Being in 
want of provisioDS, David sent a respectful message requesting 
a 8U^ply from the liberality of Nabiu ; who, however, returned 
nothing but an ungracious and morose answer. David was 
greatly irritated by this refusal ; more so, indeed, than the occa- 
sion seems to have warranted : aud he would have proceeded to 
extremities against Nabal, had he not been pacified by the 
gentle entreaties of Abigail, NabaVs wife, seconded by a season- 
able present. David was so pleased with the temper and con- 
duct of Abigail that, upon the death of Nabal, which occurred 
in the course -of about ten days afterwards, he made her his 
wife. He married also Ahinoam of Jezreel ; * Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, having been already taken from him and 
married to another. 

David once more repaired to the desert of Ziph ; and hither 
Saul again came in pursuit of him, having been induced to do 
so bv the prospect of an easy capture through the treachery of 
the Ziphites, and untrue to the terms of reconciliation which 
had been so lately concluded. Here David received from his 
heavenly guardian and guide another opportunity of mani- 
festing his forbearance towards his cruel and treacherous perse- 
cutor. In the dead of the night he penetrated, with a single 
companion (his nephew Abishai), through the troops of Saul 
to the royal tent, where he found Saul asleep. Abishai re- 
quested permission to slay the king, but David said, ' Destroy 
him not : for who can stretch forth his hand against the Lord^s 
anointed, and be guiltless? David said furthermore, As the 
Lord liveth, the Lord shall smite him ; or his day shall come to 
die ; or he shall descend into battle, and perish. The Lord 
forbid that I should stretch forth mine hand against the Lord's 
«inointed ; but, I pray thee, take thou now the spear that is at 
liis bolster, and the cruse of water, and let us go. So David 
took the spear and the cruse of water from Saul's bolster ; and 
they gat them away, and no man saw it, nor knew it, neither 
awaked : for they were all asleep ; because a deep sleep from 
the Lord was fallen upon them.' (1 Sam. xxvi. 9-12.) David 
then stood on the top of a cliff opposite the king's camp, and, 
calling aloud, exhibited the spear and cruse of water in proof 
of his fidelity, t at the same time appealing to Saul concerning 
the injustice of the persecution whicn he suffered. Saul, as on 
the former occasion, admitted the force of the appeal — ^a recon- 

* [A Unm of Jndah, near Cannel (Josh. xr. 56).] 

t It has been remarked that the Bcriptnral narrative of this incident, oon- 
«^«ed merely as a scene, is eqpal to any in the Iliad. It would form a lino- 
*QD]ect for a painter, or perhaps xatiier for a statuary. 

P 
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ciliation took place — and then ' Dayid went on hia way, and 
Saul returned to his place.' (v. 26.) 

Notwithstanding the assurance given by the hing, and, what 
is more, the merciful interposition of Divme proyidence in his 
own favour, David now began to fear that he should 'perish 
one day by the hand of Saul.* Under the influence of this 
unbelieving distrust of Divine care, he resolved to seek safety 
for himself with his family and relatives among the Philis- 
tines : • and accordingly again t put himself under the pro- 
tection of Achish king of Oath, who gave him permission to 
reside at Ziklag, a town near the frontier of Judah. From this 
spot, where his force was augmented by the arrival of Israelites 
who attached themselves to his cause (I Chron. xii. 1-7), he 
made successful incursions upon the territories of the Amale- 
kites and other enemies of Israel ; at the same time deceitfully 
leading Achish to believe that he was making inroads upon 
Judah itself. This act of unjustifiable imposture is to he re- 
garded as a further effect of his unbelief and temporary forgct- 
fulness of God ; and should serve, as do many other events 
recorded in Scripture, not for our imitation, but for our warning. 

At this time the Philistines invaded Israel with a formidable 
army, and Achish called on the supposed renegade to join the 
expedition. The insincerity with which David had acted had 
thus involved him in a serious difficulty ; and it seemed as if 
he would be compelled to take his choice between fighting 
against his country, or being so convicted of duplicity and in- 
trigue as to forfeit the protection of Achish. It pleased God, 
however, to extricate his servant from this dilemma; the 
Philistine princes, regarding him with distrust or jealousy, 
would not suffer him. to take part in the battle, and insisted 
upon his being sent back, with his followers, to Ziklag. On 
his return he found — what he might well have regarded as a 
Divine reproof attending the escape which had been accorded 
to him — that the Amalekites had come down upon Ziklag, and, 
having burnt the place, had cai-ried away the women and child- 
ren captives. He gave chase to the enemy, whom he utterly 
destroyed ; and by this means he not only rescued the captives, 
but also obtained possession of a considerable spoil, by which 

* Darid thus sought protection among the enemies of his country, as Themi' 
gtocles took r^nge with the Persians. Bnt Themistodes was led to destroy bin* 
self in order to ayoid fighting ngainst his country. The conduct of both was 
different from that of Coriolanus, who altogether went over to the enemy. I^ 
position of David, as a vassal of Achish, has been compexed to that of theltali*a 
Condottieri of the middle ages. David maintained a considerable degree of ind^ 
pendence, which he employed for the benefit of his fellow-countiymen. 

t [But according to the Jewish tradition this Achish was not the long pr** 
viously mentioned (p. 206), but his son. See Smith'6 Diet. i. 406, note/.] 
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he was enabled to make handsome presents to the elders of 
fleveral towns which he and his men had been accustomed to 
visit in their wanderings.* 

The Philistines had penetrated as far as Shunem in the plain 
of Jezreel (Esdiaelon^ ; and, a little to the south of them^ Saul 
was encamped with nis army on Mount Gilboa. ' And when 
Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he was afraid and his heart 
greatlj trembled. And when Saul enquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor 
by prophets.* (1 Sam. xxviii. 5, 6.) So feeble, however, and 
iinbelieYing was the enquiry that it was regarded as amounting 
to none at all ; and it is saio^ 1 Chr. x. 14, that * Saul enquired 
not of the Lord.' He had recourse, however, to a woman, re- 
siding at Endor, near Mount Tabor, who was supposed to pos- 
sess the power of divination by necromancy ; to whom he went 
by night in disguise, requiring her to call up the sjjirit of 
Samuel, from whom he designed to seek counsel concerning the 
critical position of affiiirs. This consultation, so contrary to the 
Divine law, and involving no less than a recognition of demon- 
worship, was a heavy addition to the offences of which Saul had 
already berai guilty^ and has been supposed to be the act by 
which he filled up the meaflure of his iniquities. As to its 
immediate result, a figure clothed in the garb of Samuel ap- 
peared to Saul, announcing the defeat of Israel, to be attended 
-with the death of himself and his sons.t 

Saul returned to his camp, overwhelmed with anguish and 
despair^ about soon to witness and share in the events which 
had been foretold. ' The Philistines fou^t against Israel ; 
and the men of Israel fled from before the Philistines, and fell 
down slain in Mount Gilboa. And the Philistines followed 
hard upon Saul and upon his sons ; and the Philistines slew 
Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchishua, Saul^s sons. And 

* * It Beans to have been while at ZlUag that DaTid, in the lack of means of 
affording more substantial marks of his regard and admiration for valiant deeds, 
and proofs of attachment to his person, derised sometlj^g that looks exceedingly 
like an order of knighthood, or, on a small scale, a legion of honour, which has 
scarcely received all the attention it deserves. Out at the general body of his 
followers, he organised a band of worthies or knights, answering very mnch, we 
Bospect, to the three degrees in the Order of the Bath, in which we have Grand- 
CztMses, Knights-Commanders, and Companions. In David's band there were 
three chief heroes, three second in prowess, and thirti^ inferior to these— thirty* 
six in aU. It is also very likely that they were distinguished from the general 
band, and the diflEerent degrees from each other, by Insignia of honour.'— Eitto, 
Ztetfy £Me lUustratums, ill. 801. 

t Some penoos think it is possllde that a communication, which certainly 
conld not have been effected by the incantations of the sorceress, was reaUy 
brought about by the will of the Most High ; who, on this solemn occasion, 
caused the nirlt of Samuel to assume a visible shape, and to become the vehide 
of His final denunciation against the house of Saul. 

P 2 
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the battle was sore against Saul, and the archers hit him ; and 
he was sore wounded of the archers. Then said Saul unto his 
armour-bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me through there- 
with ; lest these undrcumcised come and thrust me through, 
and abuse me. But his armour-bearer would not, for he 'was 
Bore afraid. Therefore Saul took a sword, and fell upon it 
And when his armour-bearer saw that Saul was dead, ne fell 
likewise upon his sword, and died with him.' (1 Sam. zxxi. 
1-5.) The bodies of Saul and his sons were found on the fol- 
lowing day by the Philistines, by whom they were aflBxed in 
triumph to ttie wall of Beth-shan,* from which they were 
rescued by the men of Jabesh-Gilead.f 

An Amalekite, who brought to David tidings of Saul's death, 
and charged himself with having given him the cmsp de grace 
at his request, was put to death by David's order for having 
dared to lift his hand against the Lord's anointed. David com- 
posed a well-known elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
(2 Sam. i.) Saul died b. c. 1055 ; and with his life ended the 
supremacy of the house of Joseph. { Some regard this as the 

* Beth-Bhan (honae of rest), aftenmrdB called Scythopolis, belonging to tbe 
half tribe of Manasseh, though within the limits of Issachar (Josh. zrii. ll)i 
four miles west of the Jordan, and about twelve south of the Lake of Gknnesa- 
reth, at the foot of Mount Gilboa. 

t ' On the slope of this range [the mountains of Oilboa]— still looking down 
into the valley of Jezreel, but commanding also the view of the Jordan— a high 
spur of rock projects, on which stands the village of Beisdn, once the city (A 
Beththan. It was one of the Canaanite strongholds which had never been taJten 
by the Israelites (Judg. i. 27) ; and, accordingly, was at once open to the tIc- 
torious PhiUstines. They stripped and dismembered the royal corpse. Tbe head 
was sent to the great Temple of Dagon [1 Ghron. x. 10], probably at Ashdod ; bat 
the armour was dedicated in the Temple of the Canaanite Ashtaroth at BethsbBUt' 
and the headless body, with the corpses of his three sons, fastened to the wall 
overhanging the open plain in front of the city gate. That wall overlooked the 
valley of the Jordan, into which the valley of Jezreel there opens. In the hills 
of Oilead, which are seen rising immediately beyond, was a town which Saul bad 
once saved from a cruel enemy (1 Sam. zi. 1-11). The inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead remembered their benefactor. Their *' valiant men " came, undo: coTer 
of the ** night" across the Jordan, carried off the bodies, and buried them [ratber, 
burnt them (1 Sam. zxxi. 12), and buried the bones (I Sam. xxxi. 13 ; 1 Chnm. 
X. 12)] under " the terebinth " of their own city, where they lay till they were 
disinterred by David, to be buried in their ancestral cave at Zelah in Benjamin 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14).'— Stanlet, SintU and FoletUne, ch. ix. 

X * We are so familiar with the supremacy of the tribe of Judah, that we aro 
apt to forget that it was of compaiatively recent date. For more than four 
hundred years— a period equal in length to that which elapsed between tbe 



[1 « The house of Ashtaroth ' (1 Sam. xxxL 10) is, however, generally under- 
stood to have been a Temple in the eountry of the PhilisUnet. See Smith's Ditf' 
1. 128 ; 11. 849. This is confirmed by the exjoession used in 1 Ghron. z. 10, 'the 
house of their (i.e. the PhilxMtinaf) gods.' Dean' Stanley himself writes m(S« 
doubtfully in Smith's Diet. ili. IIM. He there says, « The armour was eent into 
the Philistine cities, and finally deposited in the temple of Astarte, apparently in 
the neighbouring Capwinltlsh pty of Bethshan.'] 
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close of the first period of the Jewish national history ; but, 
according to another view, that period ends with Samuel. 

The reign of Saul is remarkaole as having constituted the 
introduction of regal government among the Israelites, esta- 
blished on the foundation of the Theocracy ; and especially on 
account of the conflict which it witnessed between the temporal 
sovereign and the representative of the Supreme Spiritual 
Governor, resulting in the failure and overthrow of the sub- 
ordinate but aspirmg power, to the great advantage of the 
foreign enemy. After the death of Saul, the Philistines seem 
to have obtained undisputed possession of the central and 
northern portions of Palestine. It had become manifest that 
the interests of Israel could be safely entrusted to no earthly 
prince, but such as should feel and acknowledge himself to be 
the servant of Jehovah. As to the personal character of Saul, 
it may be remarked that his disposition and actions appear in 
s^in^ contrast with the calm tem per , and the firm, consis- 
tent, dignified Conduct of Samuel. With all his energy and 
ability, Saul was the slave of mere impulse — ^without high 
aims and fixed purpose — ^and consequently vacillating in his 
plans and operations. It is, perhaps, an exaggerated view of 
bis failings which has led some to regard him as entirely 
(Apposed to the theocratic institutions, and as designing to set 
up a pure military despotism, to the utter neglect of the Divine 
economy and of the popular feeling. But it certainly does ap- 
pear that, as to his inward state of mind, and his real aim m 
life, he was sadly deficient in that one neat harmonising prin- 
ciple of conduct, the surrender of the heart to God, leading to 
devotedness in His service. And, especially, he did not under- 
stand wherein lay the real strength of the nation which he 
governed, namely, in faithful and loyal obedience to Jehovah 
88 their invisible sovereign. He had nothing of the true theo- 
^^tic spirit ; but, seeking only his own honour and aggrandise- 
Qient, he became, so far as in him lay, no better than an 
arbitrary^ ambitious, and cruel despot, like the kings oif the 
surrounding nations. And thus he stands forth before us, for 
our warning, as the type of a class of men, who, seeking to 
save their life, do lose it. 

Elbmxntart akd Gsnekal QCESnONS. 
^32. yf\iat offence did SaT4 commit at Gilgal ? How was be reprored ? 

^ormaa ConqneBt and the Wars of the Boaes— Ephralm, with its two dependent 
^Dtt of Manaaseh and Benjamin, exercised nndspnted pre-eminence. Joshua, 
JJfi am conqueror ; Gideon, the greatest of the jndjges, whose brothers were »• as 
™\cWldren of kings," and whose children all bnt established hereditary mon- 
^oy in tbeir own line ; Saul, the first king— belonged to one or other of these 
™* tribes.'— Stanley, Sinai and PaUstine, ch. y. 
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MS. Where were the Philistines encamped at this time ? 

£34. To what place did Saul then repair ? 

£35. Relate the adventare of Jonathan, which led to the diacomfltore of the 

Philistines, and their flight from ICichmash. 
£36. How did Jonathan on this occasiaa nnoonacionsly disobey the ocder of 

Sanl? 
587. What snccessea followed the ezpnlsion of the Philistines ? 
538. Belate the affair of Sanl and the Amalekites. 
589. By whom, and under what circumstanceB, was Bavid anointed as ftttore 

king? 

540. Who was BaTid ? What is the probaUe Tneaning of his name ? 

541. Belate the introduction ot David to Saul. 

542. In what capacity was Bavid employed by Saul ? 

543. Bescribe the conflict of Bavid with Goliath, and its attendant ctroumstancfls. 

(1 Sam. xvii.) 

544. What was the immediate result of the victory, to Bavid ? 

645. Bescribe the early manifestations of the jealousy of Saul, and of the friend' 
ship of Jonathan, towards Bavid. 

546. Belate the circumstances attending the visit of Bavid to Ahimelech the high 

priest. 

547. How did Saul manifest his cruel displeasure against Ahimelech ? 

548. Bescribe the next movements of Bavid. Who was Adhish? Where was 

the cave of Adidlam ? 
649. By what prophet was Bavid required to remove from his stronghold ? 
550. Where was the desert of Ziph ? B^te the circumstances of Bavid's first 

retirement to that place. 
.551. Bescribe the situation of the wilderness of Haon. 
552. Where was the desert of £n-gedi ? What circumstance occurred there? 
058. Where did Nabal reside ? Belate the circumstances which led to David'B 

marri^e with Abigail. Whom did he marry besides? What had become 

of Michal ? 
554. Belate the circumstances attending Bavid's second abode in the desert of 

Ziph. 
665. What led Bavid to repair a second time to the Philistines, and seekprotec- 

tion from Achish? How was he preserved from fighting against his 

country ? Belate the affair which took plack at Ziklag. 

556. Bescribe particularly the 'scene and circumstance of the death of Sanl, and 

the treatment of his remains and those of his sons. 

Additional Qubstioks. 

557. Bescribe the situation of Michmash. What is its modem name ? 

558. To what place did Samuel retire after he had quitted Saul ? 

559. Where was the Tabernacle at this time ? 

560. Bescribe the situation of Nob. 

561. What allusion did our Saviour make to the visit of Bavid to Ahimelech, and 

for what purpose ? 

562. How do you estimate the character of Saul ? 

563. G-ive the dates of the accession tod the death of Saul. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The £aelt pabt or the Reigk ov Dath). 
B.C. 1055—1033. 

(2 Sam. Ii.~xii. 1 Chron. xil. 23.— rt. 3.) 

The death of Saul (b.c. 1055) having cleared the way to the 
throne^ David sought Divine direction concerning his own line 
of conduct ; and, m answer to this inquiry, he was ordered to 
repair to Hehron, where the men of Judah immediately anointed 
him as their king.* Ahner, however, the general of Saul's 
army, induced all the other trihes to give their allegiance to 
Ishboshethyt the son and heir of the late king, whose residence 
was fixed at Mahanaim, on the east of the Jordan. | The 
authority of this new sovereign was, however, unconstitu- 
tional; masmuch as, although he was acknowledged by the 
majority of the tribes, his appointment had not received the 
Divine sanction ; and Ishbosheth himself was a feeble prince — 
in fact a mere roifaitiSani in the hands of Abner, by whom his 
throne waa upheld as long as it appeared to suit his own in- 
terest to give it his support. § War fcetween the two portions of 
the di vided kingdom was commenced by Abner, at the outset 
of which he sustained a signal defeat by the forces of David 
under the command of Joab, after an ineifectual attempt to 

* Some think that Dayid, while reigning at Hebron, was tributary to the 
Philistines. 

t Originally [as we may infer frmn 1 Chron. Tiii. 33 ; ix. 89] called, by his 
father, Esh^baal (man of Baal), perhaps oat of compliment to the Phoenicians ; 
bat afterwards, by the Israelites, to express their contempt for the Phcenician 
idol, Ish-bosheth (man of shame). [Compare the interchange of Jerabbaal 
(Jndg. Tiii. 3$) and Jerabbesheth (2 Bam. zi. 21) ; Meribbaal (1 Chron. yiii. 84 ; 
ix. 40) and Mephibosheth (2 Sam. iv. 4, &c.).] 

X Considered apart from the direct inteinposition of Divine authority, David's 
accession to the throne has been not nnaptly compared to that ot our own 
William III. His rival on the other side of the Jordan (over the water) main- 
tained, indeed, his residence in a portion of his dominions ; but he had no more 
footing in central and northern Palestine (then in the hands of the Philistines) 
than James had in Ireland and Scotland. 

9 [We read (2 Sam.4i. 10, 11) that Ishbosheth reigned over Israel ' two years,' 
and that David reigned over Judah ' seven years and six months.' There are 
throe principal ways of explaining this apparent contradiction :— 

(1). That for five years after Saul's death all the country except Judah was in 
the hands of the PhUlfitines, but that at the end of that time the Israelites had 
recovered their territory, and Ishbosheth was set up by Abner. 

(2). That immediately upon Saul's death Ishbosheth was set up as king be- 
yoKid Jordan, but did not for five years recover from the Philistines the countiy 
to the west of that liver— from which event therefore the ' two years ' of his 
rdgn are to be reckoned. 

(3). That the expression * reigned two yean' merely means that he had 
reigned that length of time when the events about to be related occurred— -the 
rest of ver. 10 and the whole of ver. 11 being parenthetical.] 
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decide the issue by a combat of twelve picked men on each 
side, the whole of whom were destroyed by each other.* Joab, 
who was a nephew of David, being a son of his sister Zeruiah, 
was accompanied in this battle by his brothers Abishai and 
Asahel ; the latter of whom (celebrated as being ' as light of 
foot as a wild roe ') was slain by Abner, with a lauck thrust of 
his spear, after having been in vain requested by the defeated 
general to desist from his close pursuit. Joab lost only nine- 
teen men, besides Asahel ; while the number of the slain on 
the side of Abner amounted to three hundred and sixty. There 
was no desire on the part of Judah to follow up the Tictory 
with a greater effusion of blood ; and, after a parley, Joan 
withdrew his forces, and returned to Hebron. The war, how- 
ever, was prolonged for some time, during which * David waxed 
stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul weaker and 
weaker.' At length, on occasion of a quarrel with the weak 
and incapable Ishbosheth — a quarrel probably designed from 
the first to serve only as a pretext for his defection — ^Abner 
sent a message to David, tendering his support in reducing all 
the tribes of Israel to their proper allegiance. 

David required, as a preliminary, that his wife Michal should 
be restored to him, and (probably at Abner's suggestion) sent 
to Ishbosheth, making this demand. The request was com- 
plied with, and Abner then treated with the elders of Israel 
in favour of Daf id as their lawful sovereign, accoi'ding to the 
declared will of the Most High. Afterwards he had a con- 
ference with David at Hebron, and left that place with the 
intention of procuring his recognition by all the Israelites. 
But he was not permitted to execute his design. Joab, jealous 
probably of the influence which Abner was likely to possess at 
the court of David, remonstrated with the king for sending 
away in peace one whom he represented as a spy ; and then, 
without David*s knowledge, he caused Abner to be recalled to 
Hebron. On his return, he took him aside at the s&te of the 
city, and assassinated him with his own hand. Abisnai abetted 
him in this act, which the two brothers no doubt represented 
as only a due and customary avenging of the death of their 
brother Asahel. David was indignant at the treachery and 
murder which had been committed ; but he could do no more 
than testify his regret for the death of Abner by a public 
funeral and mourning, in which he himself took a prominent 
part. In the public mind the king was entirely exempt from 

* This combat bean an obvious resemblance to that of the Horatil and 
Cnriatii. Dr. Kitto compares it to the Scotch clan fight related in * The Fair 
Maid of Perth.' 
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the charge of any share in the murder of Abner ; and he eaid 
to his servants, ' Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel? And I am this day 
weak, though anointed king ; and these men the sons 
of Zeruiah Be too hard for me ; the Lord shall reward the 
doer of evil according to his wickedness/ It is probable that, 
had Abner lived, he would not only -have been too powerful as 
a rival to Joab, but might have become troublesome even to 
the king himself; and it is pleasing to find that David was 
entirely free from suspicion or jealousy with regard to him. 

Ishbosheth had now onlv the name of king ; and soon after- 
wards, when lying on his bed in the heat of the day, he was 
murdered by two of his own officers, Rechab and Baanah, who 
cut off his head and carried it to David at Hebron, expecting 
no doubt to receive a high reward for this proof of their devo- 
tion to his cause ; instead of which they met with a well* 
merited rebuke, and the death of traitors.* 

Soon after this, the elders of tbe tribes of Israel waited on 
David at Hebron, tendering their submission ; and here, at the 
end of seven years and a half, during which he had reigned 
over Judah alone, David was anointed king over the whole 
people t — ^having been first anointed hj Samuel as future sove- 
reign by Divine appointment, and again afterwards as reigning 
prince of Judah at Hebron. | 

* < The conduct of David towards one who was, at least ofScially, his chief 
irablic enemy, may well be compared to that of Alexander to the slayer of Darius, 
and contrasted with that of Antony to the assassins of Cicero.' — ^Sjtto, Dailp 
Bible Illustrations, iii. 836. 

t This assembly of the tribes at Hebron may be compared in pdnt of nmnbers 
(see 1 Chron. xii. 23-38) to the ancient gatherings ot tbe Germans, under their 
leaders and nobles, for the election of an emperor. Compare especially the 
election of the Emperor Lothaize II., in the year 1125— at which 60,000 persons 
of all ranks were present. 

X The great antitype of David,' Messiah, has beei\ in like manner made king, 
while yet a large number of His subjects refuse to acknowledge His authority. 
And here it may be well to take notice of the following obsrarvations concerning 
the typical character of Old Testament history. ' What is written in the his- 
tory of the Old Testament church, concerning God's dealings toward her, and 
the institutions and providences which she received at His hands, was all written 
for the learning of the New Testament church ; and the things which happened 
to the one were appointed for types to the other ; nay, were contrived with such 
minute and wond<^ul adaptation to the mysteries of redemption, that to be able 
to read "with a clear and discerning eye the truths and lessons they were designed 
to teach, concerning the work and dispensation of Christ, is to reach the stature 
of a full-grown, ripened understanding in the things of God. . . . Let the notices 
of Old Testament history be viewed ki their real connection with the scheme of 
grace revealed in the Gk»pel ; let the field which it traverses, however limited in 
extent, and the scenes wMch it delineates, however xmimportant to the natural 
eye, be regarded as that field and those scenes through which, as on a lower and 
common ground, God sought to make His people familiar with the truths and 
prindples hereafter to be developed in the events of His everlasting kingdom ; 
let this view be taken of the notices of Old Testament history, which is the one 
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His first act was to advance against mount Zion, tlic fortress 
of JeriLsalem (inheritance or habitation of Salem, or, habita- 
tion of peace, peaceful city), which had hitherto continued in 
possession of tne Jebusites, and was regarded as im|>regnable. 
This place he reduced and converted into his own residence, as 
the city of David, at the same time enlarging Jerusalem and 
establishing it as the metropolis of the whole kingdom; a 
stroke of good policy, both on account of the strength of^this 
place as a fortress, and also because, by its central position, it 
was well adapted to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
newly restored harmony amon? the tribes. Herein we may at 
the same time recognise a furtner step in the establishment of 
the kingdom of God upon earth, and also a lively prefiguration 
(and therefore, considered altogether, a true hisiohcal type) of 
the conquests of Messiah, who seizes the strongholds of Satan, 
and converts one portion of the world after another into the 
spiritual Zion. — ' And David went on and grew great, and the 
Lord God of Hosts was with him.' Hiram, king of Tyre, 
despatched an embassy to him, and at the same time sent 
workmen and valuable building materials for the construction 
of a palace. The faithfulness and piety of the new monarch 
were displayed on occasion of two powerful invasions of the 
Philistines, who came up and pitched in the valley of Renhaim, 
south-west of Jerusalem on the borders of Judah ana Ben- 

1'amin.* On both occasions the enemy was repulsed with great 
OSS, first at a place called, from this victory, Baal-perazim 
Xi. e. the place of breaches, scattering, or discomfiture) — and 
afterwards, at the Baca, or Bak, trees.! In each case the loyal 

Scripttire itself requires ns to take, and tihen how high a character do not one 
and all of them come to possess 1 What a dignity and importance attaches erm 
to the least of them I The smallest motions on the earth's surface acquire a wrt 
of greatness, when regarded as examples of the law of gravitation ; since, then, 
even the fall of an apple from the tree appears connected with the revolution oc 
the planets in their courses. And, in like manner, the relation which the his- 
toricial facts of ancient Scripture bear to the glorious work and kingdom of 
Christ, gives to the least of them such a character of sacred dignity and impor- 
tance as brings them within the range of G-od's highest purposes, and renaoi 
them in reality the connecting links of that golden chain which unites heaven 
and earth. . . . Thus may the typical transactions of Old Testament history, 
and symbolical institutions, be made to contribute most materially to the Pi^P^ 
knowledge and perception of New Testament tmths-^even of such as aren^ 
plainly revealed there, and enter into the present racperience of believers, ij^ 
not only do they throw much light on the terms in which the doctrines of toe 
gospel are unfolded, but they also embody the ideas themselves, in such a distina 
and tangible form, that the mind can frame to itaelf more vivid P^^'c^^^'^^i! 
them than it- could otherwise do, and with increased confidence can make than 
the objects d Ita faith.'— Fak^aiiin, T^^pology qfJSer^pture^ part i. ch. 8, 6. 
■ * [Others, however, place this valley nor^ or norUi-west of Jerusalem, o* 
gmith'0 /)«W.l. 990 riit 1080.] : . 

t In our version, herein following the Babbins, * mulberry-trees.' The tx» » 
ROW inpposed to be either a kind of balsam plant, or a kihd of pojdar. 
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king of Israel sought and obtained the Divine direction as to 
th& conduct of the battle. 

Under these favourable circumstances, David determined to 
bring up to Jerusalem the ark of Ood, which had so long re- 
mained in the house of Abinadab (p. 193), at Gibeah, or the 
hill in or near Earjath-jearim. Tne design was good and 
noble, being no less tnan that of placing in the newly acouired 
capital of the kingdom the sacred svmbol of Him whom I)avid 
devoutly recognised as the Divine Sovereign of Israel ; and the 
occasion was celebrated by a large public procession, with 
every variety of music. The proceecQngs, however, were marred 
by certain irregularities inadvertently committed. According 
to the law (Num. iv. 16 ; vii. 9), the ark ought to have been 
carried on tne shoulders of the Levites, but it was now set 
upon a new cart, driven by Uzzah and Ahio, the sons of Abi- 
nadab; 'and when they came to Nachon's threshing-floor, 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
it, for the oxen shook it And the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Uzzah ; and God smote him there for his 
error ; and there he died by the ark of God.' Distressed and 
alarmed at this event, David refrained from conducting the ark 
any further, and left it at the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite 
(i. e. of Gath *), where it remained three months. But after- 
wards, taking encouragement from the fact that the presence 
of the ark was attended by a manifest blessing from the Lord 
upon Obed-edom and his family, David proceeded with the 
prosecution of his design ; and, at the head of a solemn proces- 
sion, conducted the ark, in due form, with sacrifices, to Mount 
Zion, having previously made a new tent or tabernacle for its 
reception. On this occasion, he laid aside his royal robes, and, 
being clothed only with a linen ephod, danced before the ark ; 
a transaction for which, supposing it to be beneath the royal 
dignity, he was visited with a severe rebuke from his wife 
Michal ; who, however, was made to feel that she had in this 
matter exceeded the bounds of her duty. The 24th Psakn 
was composed by David expressly for tms occasion ; perhaps 
also the 15th and the 68th. 

David's next care was to nrovide a more suitable edifice for 
the lodgment of the ark, ana as the centre of Divine worship. 
His own palace had been built in a style of magnificence, wiui 
the aid of Hiram; and well might the pious king say to the 
prophet Nathan, as he did, < See now^ I dwell in a house of 
cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within curtains.' The 

• [Probably of Gatb-rimmon, a dty of Dan assigned to the Eohathites, 
Joth. zzl. 34.] 
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defliffn implied in this remark met with the approbation of 
Nathan; who, however, was instructed by Divme revelation 
to remind David that no such structure had been re<]juired by 
Divine command, and to declare the will of God that it should 
be built, not by David himself (who had been * a man of war, 
and had shed blood,' 1 Chr. xxviii. 3), but by- his son and 
successor on the throne. At the same time, a mark of appro- 
bation was stamped on the pious intention from which the 
design proceeded; and Nathan was comndssioned to announce 
the establishment of Da>id*s family in the kingdom. It was 
declared that, although individual sovereigns among his pos- 
terity might expose themselves to pilnishment, yet the sceptre 
should continue with his house ; — a promise which David seems 
to have rightly understood as involving the assurance that his 
descendants should include no less a personage than the ex- 
pected Messiah (^comn. 2 Sam. vii. 12-29, with Psalm Ixxxix.]. 
Filled with devout thankfulness at the announcement of this 
great honour, David abandoned his design of building the 
Temple during his own reign; but he afterwards employed 
himself in collecting materials for the structure, and in making 
preparations and regulations for the future celebration of Divine 
worship on a scale commensurate with the magnificence of the 
intended edifice. 

The attention of the new king was likewise directed, no 
doubt, at an early period of his reign^ to the increase and or- 
ganisation of the military forces of the kingdom. He sur- 
rounded himself with a body-guard, composed entirely or 
chiefly of foreigners (^Cherethites and PelethitesV which served 
at once for the security of his person and as the nucleus of a 
standing army. These royal guards have been compared to 
the Roman praetorians ; their captain, Benaiah, was a person of 
great importance at court, and his position has been compared 
to that of the prsefect of the praetorian pruards at Rome. A 
detailed account of arrangements connected with the army is 
given in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39 ; 1 Chron. xi. 11-47 ; xxvii. 1-16. 

We find David reaping the reward of his allegiance to the 
Most High, and of his implicit compliance with Divine direc- 
tion, in a series of successes against several of the enemies of 
Israel. He obtained important victories successively over the 
Philistines, from whom he took Gath and its dependencies;— 
over the Moabites, who were made tributaries ; — over Hada- 
dezer or Hadarezer king of Zobah,* and over the Syrians of 

« Zobah, a city of Mesopotamia, otherwise called Nislbis, AntlochiaHygdoiue 
(Gesenins). It has been sappoaed by some Jewish writen to be Alej^. Bv<^ 
thinks that the site is still unknown ; Kisibis being too far east, and Alepjpo too 
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Damascus,* who came to the assUtance of Hadadezer (hereby 
extending his dominions^ according to the promise made to 
Abraham^ as far as the Euphrates); — over the Idumseans 
(p. 35, n.) — ^thus opening a way for the nayigation of the Bed 
Sea, and consequently for a trade with the East; — ^and, lastly, 
over a powerful confederacy of the Ammonites (who had grossly 
insulted David's ambassadors, by partially shaving their beards 
and cutting off the lower part of their garments) and Syrian 
mercenaries.t With this strong Northern Lea^e the contest 
was severe: it terminated, as far as the Syrians were con- 
cerned, in a great battle at Helam, a city not far from the 
Euphrates, fought between the Israelites under David in person 
and the allies under Shobach, Hadadezer*s general, in which 
large numbers of the enemy were slain ; and by this meiins 
David was left at liberty to deal with the Ammonites alone, 
against whose chief city, Rabbah,t Joab laid siege. 

It was during the siege of Rabbah that David committed 
the deep and complicated crime of adultery with Bathsheba, 
and the murder of her ioiured husband Uriah the Hittite (due 
of David's worthies, or heroes, i. e. distiuguished and titled 
officers, 2 Sam. xxiii. 39) ; — a murder, disguised indeed by the 
fact that Uriah fell by the hands of the enemy while occupying 
a post of danger in the army of Joab, but no less criminal than 
as though it had been perpetrated by the king's own hand, since 
it was brought about as tne desirea result of his express and 
written § instructions to his general. David was faithfully 
reproved for this sin by the prophet Nathan, in the well-known 
parable of the traveller and the poor man's lamb ; and, having 
deeply repented of his iniquity in the sight of God, he received 
forgiveness, but not without an intimation that, on account of 
the scandal which had been occasioned by his transgression, and 
the mischief which it had done to the cause of godliness and 
virtue, he should witness the death of his infant child by Bath- 
sheba, and should suffer trouble through other members of his 
family. The fifty-first Psalm is a record of David's penitential 
feelings on this melancholy occasion. We may well mourn over 

far north. [It seems rather to have been the name of a country east of Coele- 
^yria, and extending to the Enphrates. See Smith's Did, iii. 1404, 1869.] 

* According to Joeephns (Ant. vii. 5, 2), the king of Damascns at this time 
-vras Hadad, to whom reference is made by Kicolaiis of Damascns. 

t ' The first recorded example of mercenary warfare.' — Kirro, Daily Bible 
lUtutratioM, iii. 887. 

t Habbah, or Kabbath Ammon, the chief city of the Ammonites, consisted of 
a lower town, on the banks of a considerable stream, and a high citadel. Its 
rnins hare been identified by modem traTolIers. (Babbath Moab was the ancient 
Ar, capital of the Moabitee, Or. Areopolis.) 

$ 'The first example of epis&Hary correspondence recorded in Sdiptore.'^ 
f[itto. 
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the whole narrative ; and may learn from it the necessity of 
constant watchfulness against temptation, and of earnest prayer 
for the preserving and strengthening grace of God, to hold up 
our goings in His paths, that our footsteps slip not. As king 
of Israel, David was a man after God's own heart, faithful to 
the principles of that form of the Theocracy under which he hi^ 
received tne crown, and ohedient to the Divine will as to Ms 
regal and public acts ; but, as a moral and accountable indi- 
vidual, he needed pardon for his sins, and the abiding power of 
the Holy Spirit to preserve him from the dominion of evil. 

After a long siege, Joab succeeded in reducing Rabbah to 
the last extremity; and the place was captured bv a final 
assault, which was conducted, at the request of Joab, by David 
in person. The inhabitants were treated with great severity;— 
a severity, alas ! no more than consistent with the existing 
laws of wai'fare, whicli David found it perhaps impossible, on 
this and on other occasions, to relax. Much valuable spoil here 
fell into the hands of David, including the king's ci'own of 
m&jssive gold, richly jewelled. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

664. Where waa Darid publicly anointed king by the men of Jndah ? 

665. Who, and by whose influence, was made king over the other tribes ? 

666. Where was the royal residence of David, and of Ishbosheth ? 
567. How did a civil war begin ? Relate its events, and its result. 

668. Belate the circumstances attending the death of Abner— and the death of 

Ishbosheth. 

669. How long did David reign at Hebron over Judah alone ? 

670. Of whom was David a type ? 

671. What stronghold of the Canaanltes did David capture, and make the seat of 

government, soon after his accession to the throne (k the whole kingdoni ? 

672. What further successes did he achieve ? 

673. Belate the circumstances connected,with the removal of the Ark to Jem- 

salem. 

674. What was David's resolution concerning the erection of a Temple? How 

was he restrained from this undertaking ? 
676. What Psalm records the contrite sentiiitentB of David after hia sin in the 
matter of the wife of Uriah ? 

Additional Questions. 

676. Compare the conduct of David towa^;)]«^|^e Qxurderers of Ishbo^eth witb 

similar, instances in profane history. 

677. Describe the typical character of the Old Testament history. 

678. Mention the conquestB of David which took place after the removal of the 

Ark to Jerusalem. 

679. Date the accession of David to the thrond of Judah, and his full possession 

of the QTOwn of all IsraeL 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

The LATTEB PAST 07 THE RsieiT OF DATIP. 

B.C. lOdd^-lOlS. 

(3 Sam. xiiL— xxir. 1 XlngB 1. ii. 1-11. 1 Chron. xx. 4— xxlz.) 

AocoHBiNe to the Divine denunciation (p. 221), and as one of 
the many evils attendant on polygamy, trouhles soon sprailig 
up in the house of David. Amnon, the eldest son of David, 
having incurred the displeasure of his hrother Ahsfdom^ waa 
treacherously slain hy his orders after an interval of two years 
from the date of his offence; whereupon Ahsalom, to escape 
punishment, took refuge with Talmai, mng of Geshur, his ma- 
ternal grandfather. After an ahsence of three years, Absalom 
was recalled to Jerusalem, with a promise of pnrdon obtained 
by the influence of Joab ; but was not admitted into the royal 
presence until the expiration of two years more. 

Having suffered this disgrace, and, probably, havinflf reason 
also to believe that Solomon, a son of David by Batbsheba, then 
a child, had been marked out by the Divine purpose as the suc- 
cessor of David on the throne, Absalom began to court popular 
favour with a view to his own exaltation, at the expense even 
of David himself. Under pretence of having occasion to dis- 
charge a vow, he repaired to Hebron, where David had begun 
his reign, and there openly set up the standard of rebellion, 
causing himself to be proclaimed Mng. David, who had now 
been on the throne about 30 years, found himself deserted by 
the great majority of his people, in favour of his rebellious son; 
his faithful adherents were but few, and Ahithophel (brother 
of folly), his favourite counsellor, v^as among the traitors. Thus 
abandoned by his people, and feeling that he was suffemg 
affliction at the hand of God, David quitted Jerusalem, attended 
only by his Guards and six hundred warriors under Ittai the 
Gittite, not even suffering the priests with the Ark to accom- 
pany him. Weeping, and in the garb of a mourner, he crossed 
the brook Kidron, and mournfully ascended the mount of Olives, 
on the road towards Jericho. As he pursued this sad journey, 
his trouble was increased by false tioinp of the desertion of 
Mephibosheth* the son of Jonathan, to whom he had generously- 
restored the estates of Saul, which he now hastily conferred 
upon the treacherous informant, Ziba, Mephibosheth*s steward. 
A litde further on, near the village Bahurim, in the way to the 

• rOriginaUr (m wa nutv inter from 1 Olirtti. iz. 84 ; z. 40) called Harib-baal, 
strife <a BaaL For tbe cbaage of Baal into Bo8heth» lee note on p. 315. Tba 
meaning of the change infhe^former part of the name is nnoertain.j 
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Jordan valley, Shimei, a member of the house of Saul, rumiing 
along the Bide of a hill at no great distance from the road, 
directed a volley of insults and reproaches against the king : 
which David patiently endured, referring this indignity to the 
will of Jehovah, and refusing to allow Abishai to put the 
offender to death. 

Immediately after the departure of David from Jerusalem, 
Absalom entered the city, wnere he was unanimously received 
as king. 

At a council* which was immediately held, an instant pur- 
suit of the fugitive David and his little company was advisea by 
Ahithophel, who asked for permission to conduct the pursuit at 
the head of. 12,000 men; but this counsel was overruled by 
Hushai, who, being secretly in the interest of David, urged 
Absalom rather to wait until he could collect from all parts of 
the kingdom a large force, at the head of which he might 
march in person, so as to secure the final overthrow of David 
at a single blow. Aware of the danger involved in this delay, 
and vexed at the a&ont implied in the rejection of his counsel, 
Ahithophel hanged himself.f 

In the meantime, David and his followers crossed the fords 
of the Jordan, and reached Mahanaim, in the tribe of Gad, for- 
merly the royal residence of Ishbosheth (p. 215) ; where the 
king succeeded in collecting a number of supporters, sufficient 
to give battle to Absalom, who approached the place with a 
considerable army, commanded by Amasa, the son of David's 
sister, Abigail. The rebels were met and defeated in the forest 
of Ephraim by the royalist forces under Joab, Abishai, and 
Ittai ; and Absalom was hastening his escape, when his long 
hair was caught in the boughs of an oak (terebinth), in which 
situation he was found by Joab, who inunediately put him to 
death. David, however, had given orders that the life of 
Absalom should be spared ; and when the issue of the battle 
was reported to the ^ing, he manifested intense grief at the 
death of his son ; — a grief which he continued to indulge until 
he was aroused by the interposition of Joab, who urged him not 
to pursue a course of conduct so discouraging to his troops and 
people ; when, at length, he appeared in public, and received 
the congratulations of his faithful followers on the suppression 
of the rebellion. 

After an absence of, probably, about three months, David 
might now have at once re-crossed the Jordan, and have made 
his entry into Jerusalem as undisputed sovereign; but he chose 

* * The dxBt cabinet council to which history admits ns.* — KHt», 
t ' The first act of the kind on zeooxd.'— JTitfo. 
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rather to await a recall from the people, w^o were now weary 
of the late disorders. He acceptea, however, an invitation 
from the single tribe of Judah, by whom he was escorted across 
the Jordan to Gilgal. This circumstance gave rise to jeidousy 
between that tribe and the others who had been more dilatoiy 
in the matter ; and it resulted in the defection of those other 
tribes, who united in revolt under the standard of Sheba, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. At this juncture, Joab had been dismissed 
from the office of commander-in-chie^ and Amasa, the com- 
mander of Absalom's forces, had been Appointed in his room. 
Upon him therefore devolved the duty ot collecting a force, and 
quelling the new revolt ; but, finding him deficient in prompti- 
tude, David commissioned Abishai to take the field against the 
rebels. He did so at the head of the Guards and ' the mighty 
men/ and accompanied by Joab. At Gibeon they encountered 
Amasa; and Joab, with the greatest treachery, inmiediately 
assassinated his cousin and new rivaL and then, assuming the 
conunand, continued the pursuit oi Sheba. As usual, the 
efforts of Joab were crowned with success : Sheba was obliged 
to retire before him ; and, having at length taken refuge in 
Abel-beth-Maachah, a fortified place of Naphtali, not far from 
the lake Merom, he was here abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who were easily induced to put him to death, and to throw his 
head over the wall, in order to secure themselves from the 
hostility of Joab. After this exploit, which led to the restora- 
tion of tranquillity, Joab was suffered to retain the command 
which he had thus reassumed. 

A famine which now visited the land of Israel, during three 
successive years, led David to inqiiire of the Lord for what 
reason this calamity had been sent. In reply^ he was told that 
the offence consisted in a massacre of the Gibeonites (see ^. 166) 
which had been treacherously accomplished bv Saul m his 
mistaken zeal for the interests of Israel and Judah. Supplied 
with this intelligence, David appealed to the remnant of the 
injured race, desiring to know what satisfaction they demanded 
for the wrong which had been committed. Their demand was 
that seven of Saul's descendants should be put to death ; and 
this demand was met by the surrender of m^e sons of Merab, 
Saul's eldest daughter, and two sons of Saul by his concubine 
Rizpah, whom the Gibeonites hung, leaving their bodies ex- 
posed to beasts and birds of prey. David, having heard of the 
assiduity with which Rizpah was watching uiese remains, 
caused them to be taken down ; and, having ^nt for the bones 
of Saul a^d Jonfithan, which had hitherto been in the custody 
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of the men of JalMeh-Gilead (p. 212), he gave orders for the 
interment of all together in the family sepulchre of Kish. 

After this, ahont the thirty-seventh year of David's reign, the 
Philistines again took up arms ; and, having been defeated in 
four battles, in which they v^ere assisted by the gigantic kins-^ 
men of Goliath, they were finally subdued. In the first of 
these engagements David was nearly slain during an encotmter 
vrith Ishbi-benob : he was rescued, however, by Abishai, the 
son of Zeruiah; and upon this occasion Hue men of David 
sware unto him, saying, Thou shalt go no mors out with us to 
battle, that thou quench not the light of Israel.' (2 Sam. xxi. 

Contrary to the theocratic principles, which involved a re- 
cognition of the Divine will and power to protect or deliver the 
chosen people, whether by many or by few, and impelled per- 
haps by a desire to consolidate and augment the royal power, 
if not under the influence of more unworthy motives, David 
now commanded Joab to take a census of the people, in order 
to ascertain with precision the number of men able to bear 
arms. Joab remonstrated in vain against this order of his royal 
master; and, at the end of more than nine months, he reported 
the numbers required as consisting of 800,000 in Israel,* and 
600,000 in Judah, making a total of 1,300,000 men ready for 
military service.f At length, David was made sensible oi his 
guilt in this matter by a message from the Lord, conveyed to 
him by the prophet Gad, by which he was required to choose 
one of three methods of punishment — seven J years of famine^ 
three months' flight before an enemy, or three days' pestilence. 
David chose the last; and *a pestilence began which carried 
off 70,000 victims : but 'when the angel stretehed out his hand 
upon Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord repented Him of the 
evil, and said to the angel that destroyed the people. It is 
enough, stay now thine hand. And the angel of the Lord was 
by the threshing-place of Araanah the Jebusite.' The trans- 
action which took place on this occasion between David and 
Araunah is thus related in 2 Sam. zxiv. 18-25. 'Gad came 
that day to David, and said unto him, Go up, rear an altar 
unto the Lord in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. 

* [But Levi and Benjamin were not indnded in the enmneration, 1 Chroa. 
X3d. 6 ; xxvii. 24.] 

t These are the numbers in 2 Sam, xxIt. 9 ; those in 1 Ohron. zxi. 5 are 
different. 

$ [In 1 Chron. zd. 12 it is ' three years,' and the LXX. read < three ' in 2 Sam. 
xziv. 13. Bertheau, in his note upon the passage in Chronicles, remarks : * To 
the three evils there correspond three years, three months, three days, and thJs 
beautiful agreement in the numbers ia completely destroyed by the readins 
seven/'} 
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And Dayid^ accordmg to the sayinff of Gad, went up as £be 
Lord commanded. And AraunaJi looked, and saw the king 
and his servants coming on toward him: and Araunah went 
out, and bowed himself before the king on his face upon the 
ground. And Araunah said, Wherefore is my lord the Idng 
come to his servant P And David said, To buy the threshing- 
floor of thee, to build an altar unto the Lord, that the pLigue 
may be stayed from the people. And Araunah said unto David, 
Let my lorn the king take and offer up what seemeth good unto 
him: behold, here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing 
instruments and other instruments of the oxen for .wood. All 
these things did Araunah, as a king, give unto the king. And 
Araunah said unto the king, The Lord thy God accept thee. 
And the king said unto Araunah, Nay ; but I will surely buy 
it of thee at a price : neither will I offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord my God of that which doth cost me nothing. So 
David bought the threshing-floor and the oxen for flfty shekels 
of silver. And David built there an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings. So the Lord was 
intreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from Israel.' 
The reign of David was now drawing to a close ; and it was 
in accordance vdth Divine appointment that, upon his death, 
the throne should be occupied by Solomon. An attempt, how- 
ever, was made by Adonijah, David's eldest surviving son, to 
secure the succession for himself ; and, having enlisted a party 
in his favour, including Joab, and Abiathar the high priest (p. 
207), he caused himself to be proclaimed king while his father 
was yet alive. It was, however, only a party, not the great 
body of the people, which had espoused his cause; other 
influential men remained faithful to the aged monarch, in- 
cluding Benaiah, the captain of the guard, and the high priest 
Zadok, of the older line of Eleazar (see p. 110), who had 

Sirhaps been advanced to that dignity by Saul, and whom 
avid had continued to associate with Abiathar, the son of 
Ahimelech. At the instance of Bathsheba, David lost no time 
in issuing orders that SoloUion should be immediately pro- 
claimed and anointed king, without waiting for his own 
decease ; an oflice which was readily performed by Zadok and 
those officers of the army who had maintained their allegiance. 
The ceremony took place at the pool of Gihon, amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, who shouted, ' God save (long Hve) King 
Solomon 1 ' Adonijah, deserted by his followers, took refuge at 
the altar ; and his life was spared upon condition of future good 
conduct. After this, the appointment of Solomon was con- 
firmed in a general assembly of the people, convened by David, 

Q 2 
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who on this occasion delivered an address, in which he exhorted 
the people to remain true to the principles of the Theocracy, 
and to support Solomon in the building of the Temple, 'for 
which he nad himself made large preparations, and laid down 
elaborate plans. David here made a public acknowledgment of 
the Divine favour which had been shown towards himself, and, 
turning to Solomon, exhorted him to be faithful to the Lord : 
' And thou, Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy father, 
and serve Him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind : 
for the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts : if thou seek Him, He will be 
found of thee ; but if thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off 
for ever.' (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) David concluded his address 
with a solemn act of thanksgiving to his Divine benefactor, and 
a prayer on behalf of the people and Solomon. Not long after 
this, probably about ten years after the death of Absalom, he 
uttered his Uast. words' (2 Sam. xxiii. 1), and expired (b.c. 
1015) at the age of sevenly years, having reigned in the whole 
forty years ; — seven years m Hebron, over Judah ; and thirty- 
three years in Jerusalem, over the whole people. 

We have now surveyed one of the most nourishing periods 
of the Israelitish history j a period which, in its merely numan 
aspect, has been compared to that of Greece after the Persian 
war. David, a popular and able prince, was yet most obedient 
to the authority of Jehovah, and true to the principles of the 
Theocracy ; while Israel had now become a distinct and 
powerful people, and recognised itself, under the Divine protec- 
tion, as the people of the Lord, appointed to receive the 
fulfilment of Divine promises, and to carry out the Divine 
purposes. ' The reign of David is the great critical era in the 
history of the Hebrews. It decided that they were to have for 
nearly five centuries a national monarchy, a fixed line of 
priesthood, and a solemn religious worship, by music and 
psalms of exquisite beauty ; it finally separated Israel from the 
surrounding heathen, and gave room for producing those noble 
monuments of sacred writ, to the influence of which over the 
whole world no end can be seen.' * 

We must also regard this matter from a higher point of 
view. Under David, who, in his royal capacity, was true to 
the principles of the Theocracy, was first completely realised 
the ideal pattern of Israel, as the nation or people of the Lord, 
involving at least one stage of the fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy and promise. In David and his kingdom, it has 
Deen observed, the Old Testament dispensation reached its 

• Kitto, C^fdopogdia qf Biblical Literature, art. David. 
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culminating point; and now nothing remained but that this 
state of things should be regarded as the foundation^ or start- 
ing point, of something better and more advanced. The seed 
which had been sown by Moses had become a great tree, with 
its leaves and blossoms ; but next we are to Took for fruit — 
and that fruit is Christ. As David personally was the ancestor 
of Christ according to the fleshy so David, as theocratic king, 
was the great forerunner and type of Christ in His office and 
work of Messiah. And David^ the anointed of the Lord, on 
the throne of a temporal kingdom, was enabled to foresee 
and predict the government and triumphs of the true Messiah, 
by whom the ffll idea of the kingdom of God upon earth 
should be realised, and that kingdom should be finally esta- 
blished. 

David combined in himself the spirit of a king (which he 
manifested in the administration of nis government, and in his 
subjugation of the enemies of Israel) with that of a prophet (in 
his psalms), and also with that of a priest (in his care for the 
celebration of the instituted ceremonial worship). It is espe- 
cially worthy of remark that in the psalms composed by tnis 
illustrious servant of God*we find proofs of the fact that the 
Mosaic revelation and institutes were adapted to impart to the 
pious Jew a large amount of spiritual insight and devotional 
feeling. And here it may be well to observe concerning the 
whole Book of Psalms— composed chiefly by David, but also, 
to a certain extent, by other members of the ancient Jewish 
church — ^that they afford a general and strong attestation to 
the symbolical and typical significancy of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. * The Book of Fsalms,' says Fairbaim, * standing mid- way 
between both covenants, and serving equally to the members 
of each as the handmaid of a living piety, is a witness of the 
essential identity of their primary and fundamental ideas. 
There the disciples of Moses and of Christ meet as on common 
ground ; the one taking up, as their most natural and fitting 
expressions of faith and hope, the hallowed words which the 
other had been wont to use m their devotions ages before, and 
then bequeathed as a legacy to succeeding generations of 
believers. So intimately connected were they with the affairs 
and circumstances of the dispensation which was to vanish 
away, that they one and all took their occasion from these, and 
are fraught throughout with references to them ; and yet so 
accordant are they to the better things of the dispensation that 
abideth, so perfectly adapted to the ways of God as exhibited 
in the Gospel, and the spiritual life required of its professors, 
that they are invariably the most used and relished by those 
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who are most established in the grace, and most repleoished 

with the blessing, of God There was a prediction 

couched in the events of David's life, as well as in the words 
he uttered ; and it was just because the former were ordained 
to be typical of the latter, that they could furnish, as they did, 
the form and representation of the Messianic prophecy. This 
also accounts for the peculiar character of the prophecies of that 
period, as being not only for the most part of a regal cast, but 
that combined with suffering, trial, opposition, and victory. . . 
... It required the lives of both jDavid and Solomon to 
foreshadow, in its completeness, the one life of Christ in His 
kingdom j — ^the events of the firat having respect chiefly to His 
entrance on the kingdom, amid many difficulties, trials, suffer- 
ings, and victories ; the events of the second having respect to 
the final settlement, peace, and glory of the kingdom, when the 
restitution of all things shall have come, and Messiah shall no 
longer reign in the midst of His enemies, but with these for 
ever put beneath His feet. The Temple, which was the 
crownmg-point and glory of the earthly kingdom in its state 
of perfection, must thererore be reserved for Solomon, and could 
not, without violating the truth and order of these typical 
relations, have been executed by David — ^seeing he had only to 
represent successively a suffering, a prevailing, and triumphant 
Messiah, while it was given Solomon to shadow forth a 

Messiah in His full inheritance of blessing and glory 

And could anything be conceived more wisely adapted to keep 
alive, or, we might even say, to quicken and elevate, the faith 
of the people, under circumstances naturally fitted to weaken 
and destroy it, and lead them, while captivated with the 
attractive qualities of Solomon, and the splendid glories of his 
reign, to think of better and higher things yet to come, than 
the portraiture drawn beforehand in these psalms of Darid, 
of the final kingdom of God and Him who was to reign over 
it; — a. portraiture which contained, indeed, every bright and 
engaging feature which appeared in the state or things then 
unfolding itself in the earthly Israel, but that raised and 
expanded so as to present to the eye of faith another state of 
things unspeakably higher and better still — a kingdom truly 
heavenly in its nature, of universal extent and endless duration, 
and presided over by a king all-glorious and Divine ? ' * 

Eleuentabt and Oenebal QUESnONS. 

Z80, Belate the troubles which sprang np in the house of David, as a punishm^t 
for the king's ofloioe. 

* Fairbaim, Typology of Scripture, part i. chapters 8, 6, 
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581. Where did Absalom set np the standard of rebeUlon ? 
j^. Belate the early progress of this rebellion. 

583. Give an accotmt of the departure of David from Jerusalem. 

584. To what place did Dayid repair after he had crossed the Jordan ? 

585. Bdate the defeat and death of Absalom. 

586. Describe the return of David to Jerusalem, and the events to which it led* 

587. Whom did David appoint commander-in-chief in the room of Joab, and 

what was his end ? What became of Sheba ? 
£88. What led to the slaughter of the descendants of Saul by the Qibeonites ? 

589. Who was Bizpah ? Describe her c(mduct occasioned by this slanghter. 

590. By whom, and on what occasion, was David nearly slain in battle, and with 

what result ? 
<591. Belate the circnmstanceB connected with the census taken by Joab at the 
command of David. Where was Arannah's threshing-floor ? 

592. Give an account of the rebellion of Adonijah, and the consequent proclama- 

tion of Solomon as king. 

Additional Qitestions. 

593. Who was Mephibosheth ? Who was 2aba ? Who was Shimei ? What 

yon know concerning these several persons ? 

594. Belate the conduct and history of Ahithophel. 

595. By whom, and in what respect, was his advice overruled ? 

596. Give the date of the death of David. State his age, and the duration of his 

reign, first at Hebron, and afterwards at Jemsalon. 

597. How was David a type of Messiah? 

588. Explain the prophetic and typical character of the Book of Psalms. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The Reign op Solomon.* 
B. 0. 1016-976. 

(1 Kings ii. 12— xi. 48. 2 Ghron. i.— ix.) 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Solomon's penetration 
and decision of character were called into .exercise for the 
maintenance of his authority and the safety of his person. He 
quickly detected, in an application conveyed by Bathsheba, on 
tne pa^ of Adonijah, for permission to marry Abishag, David's 
young widow, an artfully disguised design of Adonijah for the 
mibyersion of his throne ', and he unravelled a network of con- 
roiracy formed for the support of the pretender, to which 
Abiathar (the joint high pnest, p. 227) and Joab seem to have 
been parties. Adonijah was put to death ; and his execution 
was followed by that of Joab, who had in vain taken refuge at 
the altar in Gibeon, at that time the site of the Tabernacle 
(p. 105). Abiathar was deposed from his office, and banished 

• I.e. peaceable, pacific, and so = Germ. Priedrich, JSng. Frederic 
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to Ids own esfate at Anathoth; one of the cities of tlie priests 
(Josh. xxi. 18). Zadok was thus left sole high priest (p. 227) ; 
and Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, who had been commissioned 
to fulfil the sentence against both Adonijah and Joab^ was ap- 
pointed captain-general of the forces in Joab's room. 

About the same time Solomon sent for Shimei^ whose life 
had been spared by David on his return from exile. The 
young king promised that his life should still be spared, on 
condition of his confining himself within the limits of Jeru- 
salem; where he remained unmolested^ until, at the end of 
three years, hepaid a visit to Gath, in pursuance of two fugi- 
tive slaves. This act, in itself a breach of faith, was perhaps 
regarded by Solomon as indicative of a design to n)rm an 
alHance with the Philistines against himself; and he ordered 
Shimei to be put to death. 

Before this last event, Solomon had assembled the elders 
and chief men of the nation at Gibeon, which (as we have 
just seen) was at that time the site of the Tabernacle, and 
hence the principal of those several high places on which the 
people had oecome accustomed to ofier sacrifice ; and had sacri- 
ficed a thousand burnt ofierin^ on the brazen altar. In the 
same night God appeared to him in a dream or vision, and bade 
him ask what He should give him. In acceptance of this 
offer, Solomon made his petition, not for riches, wealth, honour, 
victory, or long life, but for administrative wisdom — ^a request 
with which the Great Giver of all good declared Himself well 
pleased, adding, 'Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee ; 
and I will give thee riches, and wealth, and honour, such as 
none of the kings have had that have been before thee, neither 
shall there any after thee have the like.' (2 Chron. i. 12.) 

The extraordinary sagacity with whidi Solomon was thus 
endowed was soon made manifest. Two women, living in the 
same house, had each an infant child ; and one of these child- 
ren having died in the night, the survivor .was claimed by 
each of the mothers as her own. Both women were equally 
zealous and positive in the assertion of their claims ; and, as 
there were no witnesses, the case was difiicult of decision. 
Solomon, under these circumstances, resolved upon appealing 
for a discovery of the truth to the power of maternal attach- 
ment ; and having ordered the living child to be divided into 
halves^ one of which should be given to each claimant, his sen- 
tence was immediately met by the earnest entreaties of one 
woman for the life of the infant, with her full consent that the 
living child should be acknowledged a.9 that of her rival; 
whereupon the king had no difficulty in assigning the child to 
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the woman as her own. Such was the celebrated Judgment 
(i. e. decision, adjudication) of Solomon. 

This prince became highly distinguished for his attainments 
in moral philosophy and natural history, together with his skill 
in poetry ; — gifts which were employed by the Holy Spirit in 
the construction of the inspired Books of Froverbs, iEicdesiasteSi 
and Canticles, and also (as some think) of the 72nd and 127th 
Psalms. 

Soon after he had come to the throne, Solomon made affinity 
with Pharaoh, king of Egjpt, by marrying his daujg^hter ; an alb- 
ance which, upon a principle of worldly policy, might have been 
deemed splendid, especially as exhibitmg a contrast between 
the present and the former relation of the people to Egypt — 
but one which could be hardly other than dangerous to the 
religious character of Solomon's court and nation. 

At an early period of his reign, Solomon carried into exe- 
cution the intended building of the Temple ; and made pro- 
yision for the future celebration of Divine worship on a 
magnificent scale, carrying to perfection the organisation of 
the great body of Priests and Levites. Hiram^ king of Tyre,* 
an illustrious prince, who advanced his coimtry to a nigh 
de^e of commercial greatne88,t prosperity, and splendour, 
maintaining his friendly relations with the new monarch, rea- 
dily contracted to furnish a supply of cedar and other materials 
for the construction of the Temple, in exchange for com, wine, 
and oil. The timber was felled en mount £ebanon ; whence 
it was conveyed by sea to Joppa, and thence by land-carriage 
to Jerusalem. A large number of workmen were employed, 
by both Solomon and Hiram, in preparing the timber, in newing 
and shaping the stones, and in conveying them to the place of 
their destination. After three years spent in these preparations, 
the foundation X of the Temple was laid, in the fourth year of 
Solomon's reign, on the site of the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite (p. 227) : § and seven years and a half were occu- 

• Menander of Ephesus (ap. Joseph. Antig, Till. 6, 3, and CotU. Apion. i. 18) 
speaks of Hiram, king of T^, as having felled timber in Lebanon for the roofs 
of temples. He also mentions Solomon as a king of Jerusalem, who proposed 
problems for solntion. 

t The Phoenicians have been called the Englishmen of those days. 

t The foundations included a solid sabetmctnre of Cyclopean masonry for the 
enlargement of the area, especially on the eastern side of the mount ; remains of 
which exist to the present day. Joseph. Dt Bell. Jud. t. 5, 1 ; Antiq, yiii. 8, 2, 9 ; 
XT. 11, 3. 

$ Mount Moriah. It has already been observed (note, p. 29, tupra) that, ac- 
cosrding to Jewish tradition, this was the mountain on which Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice Isaac. In answer to the arguments adduced in fayonr of the 
Samaritan tradition, which fixes mount G«risim as the scene of that transaction, 
it has been observed that that tradition, as such, is of UtUe value, and may weU 
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pied in tlie progress of tlie building. The materials bad been 
previously prepared with such care and exactness, that the 
structure was reared without sound of axe, or hammer, or anj 
implement of iron. The ornaments of this magnificent build- 
ing, in gold, silver, and tapestiy, were executed by a skilful 
artificer named Hiram or Huram. 

At length, in the eleventh year of the reign of Solomon (b. c. 
1006), the building was complete^ and was set apart for its 
sacred use by a solemn Feast of Dedication. On this occasion 
the ark was conveyed to the Holy of Holies, by the priests; and 
the cloud, the well'-known symbol of the Divine presence, filled 
the house; "^hile the praises of Jehovah were celebrated by 
vocal and instrumental music, and Solomon himself ofiered up 
the sublime prayer recorded in 2 Chron. vi. and 1 Kings yiii. 
At the conclusion of this prayer, fire descended from heaYen 
(compare pp. 82, 255) and consumed the burnt offering and 
sacrifices, while the neople prostrated themselves in woiship, 
praising the Lord, and saying, ' For He is good, and His mercy 
endureth for ever ! ' This sacred fire was i^terwards constantly 
kept up for use in Divine service. The Feast of Dedicatioxi 
lasted seven days, during which no less than 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheg[> were offered in sacrifice. After the building of 
the Temple,^ the Lord appeared to Solomon a second time, and 
ratified His covenant with him^ on condition of his faithfulness 
and integrity. 

The Temple was built on the model of the Tabemade, vdth 
certain additions. It was surrounded by two courts, an outer 
and an inner, to each of which there was access by several 
gates. The Outward or Great Court was for all Israelites who 
were free from ceremonial pollution ; enclosing the Court af ihe 
Priests, or Inner Courty which corresponded to the single Court 
of the Tabernacle, and was set apart for the Priests and their 
ministrations. This inner Court contained, towards the east, 
the Brazen Altar (twenty cubits in length and width, and ten 
in height), and a large Brazen Laver, or molten sea, resting on 
the backs of twelve oxen of brass ; also ten smaller Lavers^ of 
the same metal. 

Within this Court, towards the west, stood the Temple itseli^ 
seventy cubits (about one hundred and twenty feet) long, from 
east to west, twenty cubits (about thirty-five feet) vride, from 

be supposed to have originated in rivalry ; that the name Moriah first occnn, 
not in 2 Chron. iii. but in Gen. xzii. ; and that the distance from Beeraheba to 
Jemsalem is snch as to make it probable that Abraham "wonld not hare aooom- 
plished his journey to that locality until * the third day.' The theory by which 
Bwald maintains the later origin of the name cannot be admitted. 
« [Probably on the night after the dedication. Bee KeSL on 1 Kings ix. 1.} 
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north to south, and thirty cuhits (fifty feet) high. This sacred 
edifice was divided into three compartments, namely, a Porch 
(eaet); the Holy Place (central); and the Holy of Holies^ or 
Most Holy t^lace (west\ 

The Porch measurea twenty cubits from north to south, 
thus being of the same breadth as the rest of the building ; 
and it was ten cubits deep, one-serenth of the whole length. 
In front 6f this porch, on either side, stood two colossal brazen 
pillars, each eignteen cubits (about thirty feet) high, by twelve 
cubits (twenty feet) round, called Jachm and Boaz (symbols 
of stability and strength). The interior was overlaid with 
gold. 

Next to the Porch was the Holy Place, or Sanctuary ; the 
entrance to which was by folding doors, overlaid with gold, 
richly embossed with figures of cherubim, knops, and open 
flowers. In later limes, if not always from the first, these 
doors were kept open, and the aperture was covered by a sus- 
pended curtain or veil. The dimensions of this compartment 
were forty cubits (seventy feet) in length, twenty in width, 
and thirty in height ; and it contained ten golden Candlesticks, 
fiye on the nortn and five on the south side, ten Tables for 
Shew-bread, five on each side, and the golden Altar of In- 
cense in the midst. It was lighted by wmdows in the upper 
part of the side walls. 'The interior of the walls was decor- 
ated with carved work of cherubim, palm-trees, and opening 
buds. 

Beyond this, at the extreme west, lay the Holy of Holies or 
Moat Holy Place. This was divided firom the Holy Place bjr a 

Sartition of cedar, in the centre of which was a pair of foldmg 
oors of olive wood, carved in the same way as the inner sur- 
face of the walls ; the whole being overlaid with gold. These 
doors were left open, and the space was covered by a second 
veil, or curtain, emphatically called the Veil of the Temple, 
corresponding to the Veil of the Tabernacle. In size and 
shape, this innermost chamber formed a cube of twenty cubits, 
being ten cubits lower than the Holy Place (like a chancel, 
but situate on the west) ; and it contained the Ark with its 
furniture, including two large cherubim of olive wood overlaid 
with gold, the inner wings of which, outspread, touched each 
other oyer the Ark, while the outer wings extended to the 
walls. 

The whole interior of the* Temple, floor, walls, and flat 
ceUing, was overlaid with gold. Tne floor was formed of 
planks of fir (or cypress) ; the walls and ceiling were lined 
with cedar. 
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Buildings, containing three storejs of chambers for the use 
of the priests, were erected against the outer part of the waUs 
surrounding the Holy Place and the Most Holy ; the floor of 
each story resting on a ledge of the wall, produced by a rebate. 
These side buildings were one-half of the height of the Holy 
Place, and must have had the external appearance of aisles ; 
thus making the whole approach the shape of a modem churchy 
with tower, nave, aisles, and chancel ; * — ^the transept, forming 
a cross, being the peculiarly Christian feature of our architec- 
ture. 

The material grandeur of this sacred edifice con^sted, not 
in its size, but in the costly and highly finished decorations of 
its interior^ and in the extent of its surrounding courts and 
buildings. 

The difficulties which attended the building of the Second 
Temple (by Zerubbabel) will be related in a subsequent por- 
tion of this history (see Chap. XLI.) : suffice it here to observe 
that this Temple was erected on the site of the first, probably 
on a similar plan ; and that the sacred vessels which had been 
taken from the oliier were restored to this, with the important 
exception of the Ark of the Covenant, which seems to have 
been burnt in the conflagration of Solomon's Temple. — The 
Temple, as restored by Herod, was enlarged l^ various addi- 
tional courts, piazzas, and other structures. Some persons 
call this the Third Temple ; but others regard it as still the 
Second, because the Temple of Zerubbabel was never de- 
stroyed as a whole, but was gradually superseded by the new 
works. The Temple was thus, properly speaking, restored; not 
rebuiUi 

After the completion of the Temple, Solomon erected some 
magnificent palaces ; such were, especially, the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon — so named from its being built on the sum- 
mit of a wooded hill resembling Lebanon, and celebrated as 
containing two hundred large and three hundred smaller buck- 
lers of gold suspended in its hall — and another designed as a 
residence for the daughter of Pharaoh.f He also rebuilt and 
fortified several cities, in different parts of his kingdom^ as a 

* See Kitto, Daily Bible UlustratiorUf iy. pp. 57-61. ' Many of our chnrcheB 
have an external form not nnlike that of the Temple of Solomon. In fact, this 
temple seenu to have been the pattern of oar church bnildings, to which the 
chief addition has been the Gothic arch. Among others, tiie Boman Catholic 
Chnrch at Dresden is supposed to bear much resemblance to the Temple of Solo- 
mon.* — KiTTO, Cyelopatdia of Biblical LUeraturef art. Temple. 

t Bnt some suppose that the House of the Forest of Lebanon, and the House of 
Pharaoh's Daughter, vreve the names of several parts of Solomon's paiBce in 
Jerusalem. [This is the view taken by the most recent authorities. See Keil on 
1 Kings vil. 1, and Smith's Diet. U. 658.] 
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means of flecuiity againat invasioii ; and he Btrengthened the 
fortifications of Jerusalem itself, espedallj by bmlding a for- 
tress called Millo^ probably on the north-eastern part of Mount 
ZioD. Under his auspices also rose Tadmor in the wilderness 
(the Syrian wilderness^ on the borders of Arabia Deserta, to- 
wards the Euphrates), afterwards called Palmyra,* the ruins 
of which city, after it had reached its splendour, are celebrated 
to the present day. It is probable tnat Solomon built Ihis 
place, and occupied it with a garrison, for the convenience and 
protection of the great eastern cararans, and therefore for the 
sake of inland conmierce, perhaps with the design of securing 
a monopoly of the eastern trade. 

Solomon reduced to bondage the remainder of the Canaan- 
iteS; who had hitherto maintained their independence ; and in 
accordance with the Divine promise (1 Chron. xxii. 9) his 
reign was distinguished as a period of peace,t and of commer- 
cial prosperity. The limits of his empire extended from the 
Euparates on the east to the coast of the Mediterranean on 
the west, and from beyond Lebanon on the north as far as the 
boundary of Egypt on the south — while with Egypt itself 
.Solomon carried on an active trade. Being possessed of Ezion- 

feber (the giant's backbone), a port on the eastern arm of the 
^ed Sea, I he built, in conjunction with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
a fleet, which went to Ophir (either in Arabia or in India) for 
gold. Another fleet (called ' a navy of Tharshish ' § 1 Kings 
X. 22) brought gold and silver, ivory, a^es and peacocks. His 
annual revenue, arising from commercial enterprise alone, is 
said to have reached 666 talents of gold, i.e. about three mil- 
lions and a half of our money ; to which must be added the 
produce of taxes and imposts. Of this large income a consider- 
able portion was expended upon the luxuries and magnificence 
of the court, indudmg a great quantity of gold plate, an ivory 
throne, and other furniture, together with the support of a 
considerable number of body-guards, and the maintenance of a 
costly table. In short, Solomon's expenditure appears to have 
exceeded his income, and to have led to the infliction of heavy 
burdens upon the people, who at the same time were called to 
witness an almost umversal monopoly, and to see the whole 
tide of commercial profits flowing into the royal treasury. On 

* Equivalent to Tadmor ; i.e. the City of Palms. 

t This has been compared, historically, to the long peace enjoyed by Borne 
nnder Augustus, and again under the Antonines, after a series of oonqnests. 

t Ezion-geber was near Elath, at the head of the gnlf of Alcaba. The precise 
situation is unknown. 

$ I.e. probably, merchant-men, such as usually traded to Tarshisli, i.e. pw- 
haps, Tartessns in the south of Spain. Concerning the situation of Tarshish, 
see Kitto, Cyclopaedia cf Biblical Literature^ art. Tarshish. 
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the whole, the trading system so eagerly adopted by this prince, 
although it flourished for a time, must be regarded as a failure ] 
and the subsequent disruption of the kingdom appears to have 
been, to a great extent, an effect of this fruitless attempt to 
constitute those who had been designed for an agricultural and 
isolated sphere of life into a commercial and cosmopolitan 
community. But the spirit of traffic which now began to pre- 
vail among the Israelites — or rather perhaps, which, having 
already sprung up, was fostered among them by Solomon — ^has 
continued with them to the present day. And th'e commerce 
of Solomon's time, while it contributed, for a time, to the 
material prosperity of the nation, became to it a source of 
peculiar danger and trial in the matter of religion, as ^ying 
occasion to much personal intercourse between the worshippers 
of Jehovah and the heathen people of Phoenicia and Egypt. 
More especially, the influence of Phoenician idolatry began to 
be severely felt; and a formidable attraction to evil existed in 
the well-organised and pompous worship of Baal rMelkartb, 
the Tyrian Hercules) and Ashtoreth or Astarte^ which exten- 
sively flourished under the auspices of the energetic and ptos* 
perous Hiram. 

The splendour of Solomon's court, combined with his per- 
sonal reputation for profound wisdom, attracted to Jerusalem 
many foreigners of distinction. Of these the most illustrioud 
was the Queen of Sheba (i.e. of Yemen; perhaps, includinjg 
Abyssinia, on the opposite shore of the lied sea). This 
princess having come to Jerusalem with a large retinue, and 
with handsome presents of gold, spices, and precious stones— 
and having surveyed the magniflcence of the royal establish- 
ments, and tested the skUl of Solomon by the proposal of 
difficult questions — expressed her unbounded admiration of all 
that she witnessed, declaring that it far exceeded the report 
which had reached her in her native land. 

According to the ordinary custom of eastern princes, Solo- 
mon maintained a large harem, consisting of no less than 700 
wives, who shared the rank of royalty, and 800 concubines. 
All, or at least the majority, of these, having been taken from 
the surrounding heathen, were idolaters; and, unhappily, they 
succeeded in inducing Solomon to lend countenance to the 
establishment of idolatrous worship in Israel, -by the side of 
the worship of Jehovah. High places were erected, on the 
Mount of Olives, over against the Temple, for the celebration 
of rites in honour of Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians 
— ^Chemosh, the god of the Moabites — ^and Molech, the god of 
the Ammonites. These iniquities aroused the Divine displeasure; 
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and the yoice of prophecy — apparently after a silence of some 
years — ^was now again heard in opposition to those royal delin- 
quencies which^ in the time of sreat outward pros^erity^ had 
introduced among the people tne elements of reliflious and 
moral corruption^ tending to decay and overthrow. ^ The Lord 
said unto Solomon^ Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou 
hast not kept My coyenont and My statutes, which I nave com- 
manded thee^ I will surely rend the kingdom from thee^ and 
will give it to thy servant. Notwithstanding in th v days I 
vdll not do it for David thy father's sake: but I will rend it 
out of the hand of thy son. Howbeit I will not rend away 
all the kingdom : but will give one tribe to thy son for David 
My servant's sake^ and for Jerusalem's sake which I have 
chosen.' (1 Kings xi. 11-13.) The servant of Solomon to 
whom reference is thus made was Jeroboam^ the son of Nebat^ 
an EphraimitC; who had been made ' ruler over all the charge 
of the house of Joseph/ i. e. head of the revenue arising from 
that tribe, or else overseer of those persons belonging to this 
tribe who were employed in public works. The prophet Ahij ah 
was commissioned to announce to him his approaching eleva- 
tion. This commission he discharged by the significant, act of 
rending his own garment into twelve pieces, of which he gave 
ten to Jeroboam, telling him that the Lord would give him the 
dominion over ten of the tribes. Encouraged by this announce- 
ment, Jeroboam ' lifted up his hand against the king ; ' but 
soon found himself compelled to take refuge with ShisheJc 
king of Egypt, with whom he remained imtil the death of 
Solomon. Tne Hebrew king already had two formidable ad- 
Tersaries in Hadad, a member of the royal family of. Edom, 
and Bezon, king of the Syrians of Damascus. 

Solomon reigned forty years, and died (b.o. 975) in about 
the sixtieth year of his age, having been about twenty years 
old when he ascended the throne. 



The space of 120 years which embraced the reigns of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, vdtnessed the death of Codrus and the 
appointment of perpetual Archons at Athens — and the Ionian 
migration (b. o. loA). The poet Homer is supposed by some 
to have been contemporary with Solomon, but on this point 
great variety of opinion exists. 

Eleuentabt Aim Qenbbal Qubstxoks. 

599. Bdate the conspiracy of Adonijah, with its concomitant circTunstanoee. 

600. VHiere did Solomon offer a large sacrifice ? 

601. What offer did Gk>d then make to him, and how did he accept it ? 
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602. Repeat 1 Kings iiL 6-14. 

603. Describe the celebrated Jndgment of Solomon. 

604. By what inteUectnal attainments -was Solomon distinguished ? 

605. With what ndghbonring soyereign did Solomon contract affinity by mar- 

xlage ? What was the character of this proceeding ? 

606. Describe the relations which existed between Sdomon and Hiram vitig of 

Tyre. 

607. In what year of Solomon's reign were the foundations of the Temple laid ? 

How long was the Temple in building ? 

608. Describe the ceremony of Dedication. 

609. Give a brief description of Solomon's Temple. 

610. What other large aichitectnial works did Solomon execute ? 

611. What was the general character of Solomon's reign, as to his relation with 

neighbouring people ? 

612. Belate the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Where was Sheba ? 

613. How was Solomon induced to favour idolatry in the latter part of his leign ? 

614. What troubles ensued as a punishment for this sin ? 

615. How long did Solomon reign ? 

Additional QussnoNs. 

616. What is the meaning of the name Solomon ? 

617. State precisely the situation of Tadmor (Palmyra). 

618. For what purpose did Solomon probably build that dty ? 

619. Describe Solomon's commercial operations, with their character and results. 

620. What events of profane history took place during the reigns of Saul, David, 

and Scdomon ? 

621. Give the dates of— the accession of Solomon— the completion of the Templa 

—the death of Solomon. 



CHAPTER XXXTTT. 



Division or the Kikodom. — Reigns or Jeboboam, Nadab, 
BaashA; Elah, Zihbi, and OhbI; in Israel. — Rbigns of 
Rehoboam^ Abijah, and Asa, in Jitdah. 

B.C. 976-914. 

(1 Kings xii. 1— xvi. 28. 2 Chron. x. 1— xvL 14.) 

The jealousy of the House of Joseph^ long accustomed to take 
the lead among the tribes (p. 212, note) against Judah, to 
which the sceptre had lately been committed, had now reached 
its height ; and advantage was taken of the circumstances of 
the times, and especially of the rash and intemperate conduct 
of the successor of Solomon, for a disruption of the kingdom, 
whereby Ephraim recovered a large measure of its supremacy. 
On the death of Solomon (b.c. 975^ the partisans of Jero- 
boam lost no time in recalling him from Egypt Under his 
guidance they were prepared to make head against Rehoboam, 
the son and successor of the late king ; and an opportunity for 
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Revolt soon occurred on occasion of the coronation of Rehoboam 
at Shechem, in the territory of Ephraim, where the heads of 
the tribes had assembled, probably as being convenient for the 
assertion of their constitutional riffhts.^ Here a petition was 
made to the new sovereijp for the diminution of those imposts 
which had been exceedingly oppressive during the reign of 
Solomon^ who had raised them to a large amount, in order to 
meet the expenses of his sumptuous buildings and nis magnifi- 
cent regal state. After three days* delay, Rehoboam, comply- 
ing witn the humours of his youthful companions, instead of 
listening to the advice of his father's aged counsellors, gave a 
rough and imperious reply to this reasonable request, declaring 
that the imposts should be augmented rather than diminished, 
and foolishly saying, ' My father chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpions (i. e. heavy whips, armed 
with iron prickles).' Immediately ten of the tribes renounced 
their allegiance to the headstrong prince, who appears to have 
been Solomon's only son (by Naamah, an Ammonitess) : and 
they elected Jeboboah (the people are many) king ; while 
Judah and Benjamin remained faithful to Rehoboam (enlarge- 
ment, or enlarger of the people). The people were thus sepa- 
rated into two kingdoms : the ten tribes being distinguished by 
the name of Israel, with the seat of government at Shechem ; 
while the remaining two formed the kingdom of Judah, under 
the successors of Solomon, who reigned at Jerusalem. 

Rehoboam immediately took the resolution of endeavouring 
to suppress the revolt by force of arms ; and after his return to 
Jerusalem he put himself at the head of 180,000 men, with a 
view to march against the usurper. He was, however, restrained 
by a Divine message, conveyed to him by the prophet Shemaiah, 
from commencing a civil war for the sake of recovering what 
had been lost to the house of Solomon in accordance with the 
will of God, He afterwards employed himself in fortifying 
several frontier towns in Judah and Benjamin, in which he 
kept up good garrisons, well supplied with provisions and muni- 
tions of war. » 

At the same time, Jeroboam, on his part, consulted how he 
might secure his new dominions. For this purpose, he fortified 

* We read of the locality of Shechem in l^e history of Abraham (p. 22) ; and 
of the town in the history of Jacob (p. 39). In the time of Joehna it was made 
one of the Levitical cities, and a ci^ of refnge (p. 170) ; and it was here that 
Joehna assembled the tribes shortly before his death (p. 172). Abimelech was 
made king by its inhabitants (p. 181), but afterwards razed it to the gronnd 
(p. 182). It appears, however, from the present mention of it that it was after- 
wards restored ; and from its position it was highly eligible as the metropolis of 
a new kingdom of Israel. 

B 
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Slieclieni — ^wUcli lie had fixed on as bis capital— and Fennel 
(p. 179), east of the Jordan. His own residence he after- 
wards fixed at Tirzah^ a beautiful spot (Cant yi. 4), the exact 
position of which is uncertain. He endeayoured also to per- 
pel4Mkte the breach between the two kingdoms. He was 
afraid that the custom of repairing three times a year to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, accorcUng to the law of Moses, would 
tend to influence the people in favour of the house of David, 
and to make way for a reunion under the sovereign who 
was in possession of the ancient metropolis; and, in order to 
escape this danger, he set up two golden calves, one at Bethel,* 
in tne south of his dominions^ and the other at Dan^f in the 
north; dilating upon the difficulty and trouble attendant 
upon unnecessary journeys to Jerusalem, and proclaiming to 
the people that these were the gods who had brought up 
their forefathers out of Egypt. This mode of false worship 
evidently involved a recurrence to the ancient forms of 
Egyptian idolatry, and had especial reference to the golden 
cm which the people had caused Aaron to set up (p. 78) ; 
still, however, the golden calves were most probably design^ 
not as independent idols, but as symbols of the true God: 
so that this worship appears to have been not altogether the 
worship of a false object, but the worship of the true object 
in a wrong and unauthorised manner. The people appear to 
have readily acquiesced in this state of schism, and of idolatrous 
worship; but the priests and Levites nobly refused to take part 
in the sins of the people, and retired to Judah.| Jeroboam then 

* On the borders of Ephraiin nnd Benjamin ; in the territory ariginaDy as- 
signed to Benjamin (Josh, xriii. 22), but possessed by Ephraim, by virtne <d 
conquest from the Canaonites (p. 175). Bespecttng its position, see p. 165 note. 

t A town in the very north of Palestine, originally called Laish or Leshem. 
The name was changed when it was occnpied by a settlement of Danites tnm 
the territory allotted to that tribe in the sonth-westem paxt of Palestine. (Josh. 
xix. 47 ; Jndg, xviU. 29.) 

X Perhaps the severance of Israel and Judah contributed to a partial preserva- 
tion of the worship of Jehovah. Had the kingdom maintained its unity, as in 
-the days of David and Solomon, it would, probably, have made further conquests, 
and would have attained to a highei; d^ree of internal proeperlty and splendour ; 
but then it is also likely that it would have been entirely overrun with that 
idolatry and worldliness which made great progress during the reign of Solomon 
(p. 238). On the other hand, after the division of the kingdom, not only was itfl 
earthly power restrained within due limits, but an occasion had arisen 'for that 
kind of emulation or rivalry whereby, when one portion of the people manifested 
an inclination to idolatry, the other was disposed, instead of following its ex- 
ample, to persevere in an opposite course, and to jnrotest against the innovation. 
In contemplating political movements, and especially those recorded in sacred 
history, we must never foiget that the Lord relgneth, and that, often uninten- 
tionally on the part of man. His designs are being continually carried into effect 
It was not Intended, by the authors of the revolt under Jeroboam, to secnze, at 
laast in part, the eventual accomplishment of the mission of Abraham's posterity 
among the nations ; but such was, probably, one of its most important resalts. 
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made a still further departure from the Diyine iiutitution, by 
appointing priests from the lowest of the people,* who were not 
of the tribe of Levi ; and, at the same time, m order to give a 
fictitious dignity to the new worship, he proceeded to assume to 
himself the office of high priest. * And Jeroboam ordained a 
feast in the eighth month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
like unto the feast that is in Judah (i.e. the feast of Taber- 
nacles, which was thuis celebrated in Israel one month later than 
the time fixed by law, p. 133), and he offered upon the altar 

which he had made in Bethel and burnt incense ' 

(1 Kings xii. 32, 33). Hereupon a man of God, who had been 
divinely commissioned to come from Judah to Bethel, uttered a 
solemn denunciation against the idolatrous altar, and declared 
that a descendant of the house of David, Josiah by name, 
should bum on it the bones of the priests of the high places — 
an event which came to pass about 350 years afterwards. Je- 
roboam, having attempted to seize the unwelcome prophet, 
found his hand suddenly paralysed } and it was restored only 
upon the prophet's intercession with the Most High. The king 
then invited the prophet to his house ', who, however, having 
declined the invitation, on the ground of his having been ex- 
pressly forbidden to eat or drink at Bethel, set out on his re- 
turn home. But from this journey the man of God suffered 
himself to be recalled by an old prophet, who, by falsely pre- 
tending to a Divine revelation to this effect, persuaded him to 
take refreshment at his house, and then, at the close of the 
entertainment, denounced against him the Divine displeasure 
on account of this act of disobedience, declaring that he should 
not return home alive j a prediction which was fulfilled when 
he was afterwards killed by a lion on the road. 

Jeroboam persisted in his evil course of idolatry, which he 
doubtless regarded as dictated by motives of profound policy ; 
and this too in face of a solemn warning uttered by the prophet 
Ahijah, on occasion of a visit which he received from Jeroboam's 
wife,* who repaired from Tirzah to the prophet's residence 
at Shiloh, in order to consult him concerning the life of Abijah, 
the son of Jeroboam, who was at that time dangerously ill. 
The queen had disguised herself, that she might not be 

Israel, as a separate kingdom, became a barrier between Judah and Fhcenicia. 
Still, tmity, if combined with purity of worship, would have been far better and 
more to be desired ; see Hoeea i. 11 ; Isa. xi. 13. The quality of evU is not 
changed, although, when it exists, the Host High overrules it for good. Perhaps 
the divisions of the Christian Church, although not without the taint of evil, 
will be found to have been conservative. 
• [Bather, from the whole people. See Patrick and Keil on 1 Kings ziL 81.] 

B 2 
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recognised by the old and now blind prophet; but he was 
warned by God of her coming, and addressing her by name 
declared that Abijah should die at the instant of her retam 
home, adding, ' he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there is found some ^ood thing toward the 
Lord God of Israel in the house ot Jeroboam,' while he 
prophesied concerning all the other members of this idolatrous 
family, ' him that dieth of Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs 
eat ; and him that dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air 
eat: for the Lord hath spoken it/ (I Kings xiv. II, 13.) 
This guilty monarch is fearfully distinguished in Scripture by 
the frequently recurring mention of his offence. in connectioD 
with his name — 'Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, which made 
Israel to sin/ 

After this, the kingdom of Israel subsisted in a peipetual 
state of conflict ; maintaining, as it were, a struggle for existence. 
The kings and the prophets were almost always at variance, 
arising £rom the attempts of the former to rule with despotic 
power, to the neglect of theocratic principle and duty. The 
seyeral reigns, and even dynasties, were, for the most part, very 
short; and nearly all the kings were murdered. Ajs, in the 
declining period of the Roman empire, the throne was fre- 
quently filled by the dictation of the Praetorian guards, so, in 
Israel, the kinffs were often no more than the nominees of 
the army; andlience came frequent revolutions, interregnums, 
and civil wars. To these evils were added occasional conflicts 
with Judah, and a heavy pressure from the east — first from 
the Syro-Damascene kingdom, and then firom the Assyrian 
empire. 

In the kingdom of Judah the worship of the true God was 
upheld by the authority of Rehoboam during the first three 
years of nis reign ; but, at the end of that period, high places 
and idols were set up, and both prince and people rapidly fell 
into idolatry. As a punishment for this sin, God penSitted 
Shishak (Sesonchis), king of Egypt, to invade the country 
(B.C. 971), with signal success. The Egyptians, in this their 
first invasion of Judah, haying captured many fortified towns, 
entered Jerusalem, and took possession of the royal treasures, 
leaving scarcely a vestige of the wealth and magnificence which 
had adorned the court of Solomon. But with this plunder the 
conqueror was content ; bein? restrained from further hostilities 
by tne Divine Sovereign of j3i, before whom the king of Judah 
had made a penitential acknowledgment of his sin. Remains 
of a symbolical representation of this successful expedition into 
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Judea under Shishak have been found on the outer wall of the 
palace-temple at Kamak. 

Kehoboam reigned twelve years after this invasion. Con- 
cerning his actions or the condition of the people during this 
period; but little is recorded ; we are only told generally that 
'there was war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam all their 
days,' though no actual hostilities are narrated. We may 
hope that the correction administered by the arms of Shishak 
produced its proper effect ; for we read (2 Chron. xii. 12), * in 
Judah things went well/ or * there were good things ' {fnargin), 
Rehoboam died after a reign of seventeen years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Abijah (called Abijam in Kings) (b.c. 958). 

No sooner was Abijah (will of Jehovah) seated on the 
throne, than he resolved to take active measures for conducting 
the war against Jeroboam on a large scale, to ensure the per- 
manent reduction of the revolted tribes. For this purpose he 
raised a considerable army, and took the field against the forces 
of his rival, which were twice as large. Before the engagement, 
Abijah found opportunity to harangue the troops of tferoboam, 
declaring to them his right of sovereignty as the representative 
of the house of David, and dwelling on the defection of Israel 
from the true worship, as distinguished from the present 
adherence of Judah to those sacred institutions in connection 
with which alone the people had a right to expect the Divine 
protection and blessing. During this oration, Jeroboam de- 
tached from his army a force which he sent to the rear of 
Abijah, sufficient, as he hoped, to secure the victory in his 
favour by its co-operation with the main body in front. In 
this, however, he was disappointed. The men of Judah, 
mingling their prayers with the sound of the priests' trumjjets, 
made a furious onset, and completely defeated their antagonists, 
whom they put to flight with an enormous loss. This victory 
was decisive. ' The children of Israel were brought under at 
that time, and the children of Judah prevailed, because they 
reliecf on the Lord God of their fathers ' (2 Chron. xiii. 18). 
Abijah followed up his success, and obtained possession of 
several of the frontier towns of Israel, including Bethel. We 
do not find, however, that he took any measures for the over- 
throw of false worship in Israel; and, notwithstanding the 
boast of zealous adherence to the theocratic institutions con- 
tained in, his address to Jeroboam's army, he himself 'walked 
in all the sins of his father which he had done before him ; and 
his heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as the heart 
of David his father.' (1 Kings xv. 3.) He reigned only three 
vears. 
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Asa (healing; or physician), the son and (b. c. 955) successor 
of Abijah, was distinguished by his fidelity to the Mosmc 
institutes and his zeal in the reformation of errors and abuses. 
During the first * ten years of his reign, while the kingdom 
enjoyed profound peace, he was busily engaged in the removal 
of iaols and the suppression of false worship, employing all his 
authority and influence in favour of the true religion. But, 
while he remoyed^all remains of idolatry, it appears that he still 
tolerated the high places which had been consecrated to the 
worship of the Loroi. After this, the repose of the kingdom 
was disturbed, and doubtless the faith of the pious monarch 
was severely tried, by a formidable invasion under Zerah the 
Cushite.t The enemy, appearing to have resolved on the anni- 
hilation of the very name of Judah, advanced in great numbers, 
sufiicient to threaten the intended destruction. Asa assembled 
his forces, and met the invaders in the valley or pass of Zepha- 
thah, near the fortress of Mareshah, in the south-west of Judah. 
Before the engagement he offered up the following beautiful 
prayer : ' Lord, it is nothing with Thee to help, whether Tnth 
many, or with them that have no power : help us, Lord our 
God ; for we rest on Thee, and in Thy name we go against this 
multitude. Lord, Thou art our 6od j let not man prevail 
against Thee' (2 Chron. xiv. 11). The help thus earnestly 
and faithfully sought was not withheld. Asa's attack was 
crowned with complete success : he defeated the Oushites and 
carried off great spoil ; and, having plimdered Gerar and the 
neighbouring cities (which had probably aided Zerah), he re- 
turned in triumph to Jerusalem. On his return, having been 
encouraged by tne prophet Azariah, the son of Oded, he cele- 
brated a pubuc thanks^ving to the Almighty Deliverer, with 
large sacnfices and offerings, including a solemn renewal of the 
national covenant with Jehovah, and a promise of future fidelity. 
The work of reformation was pursuea with renewed activity 

» [Browne (Ordo Soeclorum, p. 232) puts these ten years a/ler Zerah's invasion. 
Severaltpoints in the chronology of Asa's reign are beset with yery great dilB- 
onlties.] 

t It has been thonght probable that Zerah was a king of Egypt, and that he 
was no other than Osorchon I., son and successor of Shishak, who invaded Jadea 
in the time of Behoboam. But many antiquarians find themselves unable to 
adopt this conjecture, and we must perhaps still have recourse to the suppositico 
that Zerah was king of Ethiopia, or a part of Arabia ; or, probably, of Cusb on 
both sides of the Red Sea, i.e. in Ethiopia and in Arabia. [It seems now to be 
generally admitted that the army was that of an Egyptian king. See Smith' 
Diet. i. 373, 611 ; iii. 1842. It is not agreed, however, whether Zerah shooW be 
identified with Usarken I. (for that is the form in which the name appean on 
monuments), the successor of Shishak, or with TJsarken II., who came next bot 
one after Usarken I. And it is considered possible that Zerah was not iv>1l *^ 
all, but merely a general of an Egyptian king.] 
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and vigour; even the queeinmotber * (i.e. the king's mother or 
grandmother), Maachah, being deposed from her dignity in 
consequence of her adherence to idolatry, while the image which 
she had set up was indignantly destroyed. 

Jeroboam, king of Israel, died (b.c. 954) in the second year 
of the reign of Asa, king of Judah, and was succeeded by his 
son Nadab (liberal, bountiful), who began to follow closely in 
the footsteps of his father. After a reign of less than two 
years, Nadab was assassinated by Baabha (perhaps, wicked), of 
the tribe of Issachar, who obtained possession of the crown, 
and put to death all the surviving members of Jeroboam's 
family (B.C. 953). 

Baasha was on the throne of Israel at the date of Asa's great 
victory over the Cushites, and while he was carrying on the 
reformation of religion in Judah. That reformation having in* 
duced a large number of pious Israelites to quit the dominions 
of Baasha, and settle themselves in Judah, the jealousy of this 
monarch seems to have been aroused, and he determined on 
putting a stop to a movement which threatened to weaken his 
own resources by inducing too copious emigration. For this 
purjiose, he made himself master of Ramah in the tribe of 
^njamin, and began to fortify this town as a means of checking 
the intercourse between the two kingdoms. In order to hinder 
the completion of this design, Asa engaged the assistance of 
Benhadad I., king of Syria, who invaded the territories of 
Baasha, and thus effectually recalled him from the fortification 
of Ramsdi. While the work was thus suspended, Asa marched 
against the place, and carried off the building materials, with 
which he himself fortified Geba and Mizpah. 

This application of Asa to Benhadad, involving as it did a 
large outlay of treasure both from the Temple and from the 
royal palaoe, was highly offensive to the Lord, as manifesting 
a want of due confidence in Himself, who had already given 
Asa the advantage over an enemy far more formidable than the 
king of Israel. For this misconduct the kins was reproved by 
the prophet Hanani, whom, for this faithfm discharge of the 
duties of his office, he committed to prison. Other persons also 
(who had probably manifested their disapprobation) suffered 
j&om his anger. In his old age he was attacked by a disease 
in his feet (probably, the gout) ; a disease during which it 
is emphatically said, ^ he sought not to the Lord, but to the 

* [In the English verBion, queen ; bnt the original word is of a completely 
different origin from that which is usually applied to a queen-r«^nan«, or a queen- 
contort. See Smith's Diet, ii. 68I.3 
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physicians/ i. e. lie employed the means of cure without due 
regard to the Divine blessing, or, probably, as some suppose^ 
he applied to foreign and idolatrous physicians, whom he per- 
mitted to practise superstitious rites in order to a cure. At 
length, after a reign of forty-one years, Asa died (b.c. 914), 
and was buried with extraordinary pomp in the city of DaTicL 
' They made a very great burning for him ' (2 Chron. xvi. 14). 
The reign of Baasha in Israel lasted twenty-four years. It 
was distinguished by adherence to the evil practices of Jero- 
boam, which led to the Divine denunciation of the utter ex- 
cision of his house, delivered by the prophet Jehu, the son of 
Hanani. Baasha was buried in Tirzah, the place which, as we 
have already seen (p. 242), Jeroboam had selected as the country 
residence of the kings of Israel soon after he had fixed upon 
Shechem as the seat of government, and which was now pro- 
bably itself the capital of Israel. He was succeeded (b. c 930) 
by his son Elah (perhaps, terebinth = strength) ; who, in the 
second year of his reign (b. c. 929) was assassinated by Zdcbi 
(perhaps, my song = celsbrated), the captain of half his chariots, 
whose design wtis to usurp the throne. The pretensions of 
Zimri; however, were maintained during only a few days ; the 
lurmy having declared in favour of Omri, the captain of the 
hos^ who immediately marched to Tirzah, where Zimri, de- 
spairing of a successful resistance, destroyed himself in the 
names of his palace.* Omri, the nominee of the army, was 
accepted, however, by only one portion of the jjeople ; another 

?ortion supported a competitor for the throne in the person of 
Ibni, son of Ginath. This civil war was terminated, after a 
continuance of four years, by the death of Tibni, leaving Ombi 
(uncertain ; perhaps, a binder of sheaves f) in undisputed pos- 
session of the crown. 

The destruction of the palace of Tirzah having led Omri to 
seek for a place of royal residence, he distinguished his reign 
by building a new palace (b. c. 925) on a hill which he pur- 
chased of a person named Shemer, after whom he gave the 
name of Samaria (Heb. Shomron) to the new metropolis which 
soon rose around his palace. ^ He reigned six years in Tirzah 

* like Sardauapalns [or rather, Saracus, the Buccessor of Sardanapaliu] at 
Kineveh. 

t [According to Gesenina, a servant of Jehovah.] 

X * What Omri in all probability bnilt as a mere palatial residence became the 
oapital of the kingdom instead of Shechem. It was as thongh YeraaiUes bad 
taken the place of Paris, or Windsor of London. Bnt in this case the change 
Tras effected by the admirable choice of Omri in selecting a position which, as 
has been tmly observed, combined, in a union not elsewhere fonnd in Palestine, 
strength, beauty, and fertility.'— Stanley, Sinai and PalettiMf chap. y. * The 
verdant valley which breaks through the mountains westward between Ebal and 
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and fiix more in Samaria, persevering in the evi. policy of 
Jeroboam; and doing 'worse than all that were before him/ 
From a subsequent incidental notice (1 Kings xx. 24) we learn 
that he was obliged to surrender some of his cities to Benha- 
dad L) king of Syria; probably , after an unsuccessful war. 
And it appears * to have oeen during his reign that his son and 
subsequent successor Ahab married the daughter of a king of 
Tyre. If so, Omri probably promoted the marriage ; by this 
means obtaining a firm footmg for the practice of idolatry, and 
ensuring too well the future observance of heathen customs, 
according to ' the statutes of Omri ' (Micah vi. 16). This king 
died B. 0. 918; and was buried in Samaria. 

Elemkktabt asd Qenbral QUBSnONS. 

622. How was the kingdom divided after the deatb of Solomon ? 

623. What were the canaes and occaaiona of this dlviaioa ? 

624. Who was elected king over Israel ? Wliore did he fix his seat of gOTem* 

ment ? What was his country residence ? 

625. Who was king of Jndah, and where did he reside ? 

626. What measures did Behoboam begin to adopt, and how was he restrained ? 

627. What policy did Jeroboam devise, and carry ont 7 

628. Where was Bethel ? Where was Dan ? State what yon know concerning 

these places. 

629. Belate the history of the man of God who was sent from Jndah to denoonce 

the idolatry established at Bethel. 

630. What punishment was inflicted on Jeroboam ? 

631. By what title is he distinguished in Scripture ? 

632. What was the conduct of Behoboam on the throne of Judah, with regard to 

religion ? 
638. What punishment followed the idolatry of Judah in his reign ? 

634. How long did Behoboam reign, and by whom was he succeeded ? 

635. Describe the victory of Abijah Qver Jeroboam, and its results. 

686. How long did Abijah reign (over Judah) — and what was the religious cha- 
racter of his administration ? 



Oerizim, spreads out often for three or four miles into a broad circular basin, 
five or six miles in diameter, and bounded on every side by beautiful mountains. 
From the rich plains of this glorious valley, enclosed by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, and near to the western side, rises a very high and stec^ hiU, afford- 
ing a position of impregnable strength, and of almost unaiiproachable loveUness. 
About midway up the ascent, the hiU is surrounded by a narrow terrace of level 
ground, like a belt, below which the rocks of the hill spread off more gradually 
into the valleys. This was the hill which belonged to Shemer, and wUch Omri 
bought of him for about seven hundred pounds. Here he establidied the royal 
Beat of his kingdom, and he had the good taste to call the new town, not by nis 
own name, but by that of the previous owner of the land, in the form of Shimron 
[or rather, Shomron] — better known to us in the softened shape of Samaria, 
which it assumed in the Greek language.'— Kmo, Daily Bible JllustraUons, 
ToL iv. pp. 199, COO. 

* [This appears from 2 Kings viii. 26, where Ahaziah, the grandson of Ahab 
and Jezebel, is said to have been 22 at his accession— which is seen from a com- 
parison of 1 Kings zvi. 29 and 2 Kings viii, 25, to have been 33 years after the 
accession of Ahab.] 
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&^7, What was the character of Abi'jah's ancceBsor, Asa ? 

638. What formidable invasion of Jodah took place dnring his reign— and wltii 

what result ? Repeat Asa's prayer on this occasion. 

639. After the victory, what prophet enconraged Asa in the work of reforma- 

tion ? Give an instance of Asa's zeal in this work. 

640. Daring whose zeign in Jndah, and in what year of that zeign, did Jeroboam 

die ? By whom was he snoceeded ? 

641. How long did Nadab reign (over Israel) ? By whom was he assassinated ? 

642. With what design did Baasha seize and fortify Bamah of Benjamin ? 

643. How did Asa frustrate this design ? 

644. By what prophet was Asa reproved for calling in the assistance of Ben- 

hadad? 

645. Describe the later events of Asa's reign, and of his personal history. 

646. How long did Asa reign (over Jndah) ? 

647. How long did Baasha reign (over Isi^)— and by whom was he sncoeeded ? 

648. By what prophet were Baasha's idolatrous practices denounced ? 

649. How long did Elah reign (over Israel) ? By whom was he assassinated ? 

650. Belate the death of Zimri (in Israel). 

651. How was the reign of Omri (over Israel; distinguished ? 

Additional Queshons. 

652. What was the immediate desigil of Jeroboam in setting up the Gk>ldea 

Calves ? What was, probably, the exact character of this false worship ? 

653. What general features attach to the sutieequent history of the kingdom of 

Israel? 

654. What name is given to Shishak in common history ? 

655. Where do we find a monumttital representation of his invasion of Jndah ?' 

656. Describe the situation of Samaria, and point out its advantages. 

657. What was the origin of the name Samaria ? 

658. Give the following dates— death of Solomon and division of the kingdom — 

death of- Behoboam and accession of Abijah : death of Abijah and acoes* 
sion of Ajsa (in Jndah)— death of Jeroboam and accession of Nadab : 
death of Kadab and accession of Baasha (in Israel)— death ot Asa <fn 
Judah)— death of Baasha— of Elah— of Zimri— of Omri (in Israd). 

659. Give the meanings of— Jeroboam, Nadab, Baasha, Zimri, Omri, Behoboam, 

Abijah, Asa. 
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The death of Omri in Israel took place about four years before 
that of Asa in Judah; in tbe former kingdom Omri was suc- 
ceeded (b. c. 918) by bis son Ahab (father's brother) j in the 
latter, Asa was followed (b.o. 914) by his son Jehoshaphat 
(Jehovah judges) : — so nearly contemporary in their commence- 
ment were these two remarkable and important reigns. ^ 

Ahab, probably at the instiffation of his father Omri, had 
married Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal,* king of Sidon and Tyre, 
an imperious and wicked woman, under whose influence the 
king encouraged the introduction of gross idolatry, with all its 
attendant abominations, ^therto tne sin of Israel had been 

* Ethbaal (Ithobelns), formerly priest of Astarte, had assassinated his pre/^e- 
cessor Fheles [who aijpears to hare been the grandson of Hiram. Ithobalns was 
the great-grandfather of Pido and Pygmalion], 
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confined to the matter of the Golden Calves, which were de- 
signed as symbols of the true God (p. 242), while their worship 
was conducted, to a certain extent, on the model of the Mosaic 
institutes ; but the system which Ahab upheld extended to the 
worship of the Phoenician idol Baal, the lord, or chief deity, of 
the Tyrians and Sidonians (i. e. most probably, the 8un-g«>d 
Melkarth), whose worship prevailed among the Carthaginians, 
and who was known to the Greeks as the Tynan Hercules.* 
This form of idolatrous worship had already prevailed among 
the Israelites to a certain extent during the time of the Judges, 
and was then suppressed by the prophet Samuel (Judg. ii. 13 ; 
vi. 25 ; viii. 33 ; x. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii. 4) ; but it was now im- 

Jorted afresh from Tyre, and supported with a high hand by 
ezebel, and by the culpably weak and comp»liant Ahab ; and 
in honour of the idol a temple was now built in Samaria. The 
corruption of religious worship which had already taken place 
had doubtless paved the way for this still greater evil ; but the 
actual existence of this idolatry, involving as it did a very 
general departure from the worship of Jehovah throughout 
Israel, was owing to the authority and example of Ahab and 
his heathen queen. 

• Divine judgments were now imminent ; and a prophet of 
extraordinary power was raised up in order to denounce the 
prevalent wickedness, and to proclaim the infliction of punish- 
ment. That prophet was Elijah (Jehovtdi is my God^, the 
Tishbite — so called probably from his native place, which is 
supposed to have been Tishbeh, or Thisbi, a city of Gilead be- 
yond the Jordan. This courageous man of God, a faithful 
prophet, called to discharge the office of a zealous and stem 
reformer, suddenly presented himself before Ahab, and pro- 
claimed the approach of a long drought, to continue till he 
should himself give the signal for i£ removal by interces- 
sion with the Supreme Ruler whom Ahab had so grievously 
ofiended. Elijah then, by Divine direction, retired to the brooK 
Cherith, perhaps (for the locality is not known) to the east of 
Jordan; where he remained in complete concealment, being 
miraci^ously supplied with provisions which were brought to 
him every mormng and evening by ravens.t Indignant at the 
boldness of the prophet, Ahab sought him in all directions, in 

* Herodotus, at a later period, visited Tyre with a view to learn particulars 
oonceming this deily. 

t Some contend that the Helnww word rendered ' ravens* in onr version of tbs 
Bible, in accordance with the Masoretic points, ought to be translated * Axafas/ 
or ' merchants,* disregarding those points. Certain it is that God conld« with 
eqnal ease, employ either ' ravens ' or ' Arabs ' in this service, aocording to His 
win. But onr translation ' ravens ' is correct, 
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ordet to take his life; and it was perhaps when this search 
proTed fruitless that Jezebel ^ cut on the prophets of Jehovah.' 
(1 Kin^ xTiii. 4.) During this persecution, Obadiah (servant 
of the Lord), an officer of the king's household, concealed and 
supported a hundred prophets, at his own risk and charge, by 
fifty in a cave. Thus severe was the conflict which had now 
begun between the worldly and despotic king of Israel and those 
faithful and inspired men who were the representatives of 
Divine authority. 

When the drought had continued for some time,* and the 
brook had dried up, Elijah received Divine instructions to 
repair to Zarephath, or Sarepta (now Surafend), a town of the 
Sidonians (and consequently a stronghold of that very idolatry 
against which Elijah had so earnestly protested), and there to 
commit himself to the charge of a certain woman, whom he 
should find. On his arrival at the gate of the city, he met the 
Tvoman whom he recessed as his appointed hostess ; but, on 
applying to her for a little food, he found that herself and her 
son had been reduced to the last extremity of want, with the 
prospect of early starvation. She told him that she possessed 
no more than a handful of meal, and a little oil, wiui which 
she was about to prepare what she sorrowfully regarded as her 
last morsel of food j but, yielding to the deipand of Elijah, and 
encouraged by his promise of a perpetual supply, she gave him a 
portion for himself, and receivea him into her house; after 
which she found that ' the barrel of meal wasted not, neither 
did the cruse of oil fail * during the remaining period of the 
famine. Elijah probably remained at her house two vears; 
during which penod the faith of both was severely tried by the 
death of her son — ^who was, however, miraculously raised to 
life by the intervention of Elijah's prayer, God being pleased to 
increase the woman's regard lor the prophet by this additional 
attestation to his character and mission. 

At the end of full three years (three years and six months, 
Luke iv. 25 ; James v. 17) of drought and famine, Elijah was 
commanded to return into the land of Israel, and there to 
present himself to Ahab, and to announce the termination of 
the calamity. On his way he met the pious Obadiah, who had 
been sent out to search for forage in one direction, while Ahab 
himself had proceeded for the same purpose on another route ; 
and to him Elijah made known the nature of his errand, at the 
same time charging him to report his arrival to the king — a 

• A record of a seveie dronght during the reign of Ithobalns (Ethbaal) king 
of Tyre, who waa cuntcmporary with Ahab, is found in JUenand. <q>, Joseph. 
Antiq. viii. 18, 2. 
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commission '^hich Obadiah shrunk from executing, until iEHJali 
solemnly assured him that he would not fail to appear before 
Ahab on that day. The interview accordingly took place ; and 
when Ahab angrily said to Elijah, 'Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ? ^ * the prophet boldly retorted the charge upon the king, 
affirming that all the disasters of the country had arisen in con- 
sequence of the idolatrous practices of himself and his family. 
He then proposed a public test of true and false worship; to be 
conducted in the following manner. Ahab was directed to 
summon the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, and the 
four hundred prophets of Astarte to mount Oarmel,t there to 
confront Elijah as prophet of Jehovah: each party was then to 
slay a bullock for sacrifice, and lay it on an altar, vdthout fire ; 
looking only to the object of their worship for the destruction 
of the offering by that element. 

This challenge having been accepted^ the assembled prophets 
of Baal diligently employed their various incantations and 
efibrts, inclucfing the cutting of their bodies with knives; J: but 
all to no purpose ; ' there was neither voice, nor any to answer, 
nor any that regarded.' Elijah meanwhile addressed the vain 
idolaters with the language of sarcastic irony, and having after- 
wards saturated his altar and all about it with water,§ directed 
his prayer to Jehovah, who immediately gave the appointed 

» There can be no donbt that Ahab was tremblingly alive to Elijah's influence, 
if not to the reality and authority of his Divine commission. Thus Mary, queen 
of. Scots, is reported to have said that she dreaded the prayers of John Knox more 
than an army of ten thousand men. 

t ' Forty miles below Tyre, and little more than half that distance west of 
Nazareth, . . . extends for several miles the mountain ridge of Carmel, throwing 
out a bold promontory right into the sea. The beauty of Carmel is celebrated in 
Scripture ; and even in the day of desolation it sustains its ancient praise. The 
enlivening atmosphere, the sides covered with perpetual verdmre, the brows dark 
with woods, and the wide prospects around, combine to form a scene which he 
who has once beheld forgets no more. And this is saying much ; for there are 
few travellers who do not forget as much of what they have seen, as most people 
do of the books they have read.' 

* The mountain is from a thousand to twelve hundred feet in height, and the 
views which it commands are very extensive. In front, the view extends to the 
distant horizon, over the dark blue water of the Mediterranean ; behind, stretches 
the great plain of Esdraelon, with the mountains of the Jordan and of Judea ; 
below, on the right, lies the city of Acre, lessened to a mere speck, while, in the 
far distance beyond, the eye rests upon the high summits of Lebanon.'— Kxrro, 
Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. iv. p. 236. 

X * We are told that the priests of the Syrian goddess (who was nearly allied to 
Baal) were wont to cut and gash themselves with knives until the blood gushed 
out, when they carried her about in procession. The ijriests of BeUona, ^so, in 
their service to that sanguinary goddess, were accustomed to mingle their own 
blood with that of their sacrifices.'— Krrro, Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. Iv. 
p. 247. 

$ This water may have been procured from the sea, which was not far off. Or 
if it was fresh water from the river Kishon, the pouring out of so much of tiiis 
scarce and precious fluid was probably draiianded as an appropriate act of faith. 
It is possible that the bed of the Kishon was not quite dry. 
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sign by fire sent down from heaven, which consumed at once 
the sacrifice and the altar, and licked up the water that had 
been poured all around. The people, convinced by this miracle, 
exclaimed with one voice, ' Jenovah, He is the God ; Jehovah, 
He is the God ; ' when, at the command of Elijah, the prophets 
of Baal were seized, and, as impious impostors, were put to 
death by the faithful messenger of heaven. After this, the 
prophet announced to the king the approach of rain, and then 
retired to the top of Carmel ; where, m answer to his prayer, 
he soon received tidings of a little cloud rising from the sea ; 
whereupon he immediately sent io Ahab, and advised him to 
repair without loss of time to Jezreel.* Ahab attended to the 
prophet's word ; and Elijah, in token of respect, ran before his 
chariot to the entrance of the city. 

Infuriated by these events, Jezebel vowed the destruction of 
Elijah ; and, in order to escape her vengeance, the prophet re- 
tired first to Beersheba, a town in the south of Juaah, and 
then, leaving his servant there, he proceeded one day's journey 
into the desert. Oppressed with fatigue and anxiety, he fell 
asleep under a tree (namely, a retem, or wild broomt) ; and 
was awakened by an angel who commanded him to eat. 
Looking up, he saw a cake and a cruse of water provided for 
his refreshment. After partaking of these, Elijah again fell 
asleep, when once more tne angel aroused him, and again com- 
manded him to eat : the prophet obeyed, and, in the strength 
of the refreshment thus received, he continued to travel forty 
days, until he came to Horeb, the mount of God, on which the 
Law had been delivered to Moses. Here, after his attention 
had been awakened, and his mind solemnised, by a whirlwind, 
an earthquake, and a fire, he received an encouraging revela- 
tion from the Almighty in the accents of a still small voice, 
calling him to account for his sojourn in that retired spot, with 
those emphatic words, * What doest thou here, Elijah ? ' — and 
declaring that Israel still contained no less than 7,000 faithful 
worshippers ; — at the same time commanding him to return 
on his way to the wilderness of Damascus, and then to anoint 
Hazael king over Syria — Jehu, the son of Nimshi, J over Israel 

* < Although. Samaxia was t|ie metropolis of his kingdom, Ahab had a palace at 
Jezreel, where he seems to have resided dnring part of the year. This palace 
was sitnated on the heights at tha western extremity of mount Gilboa, on the 
eastern tx^era of the plain of Esdraelon, and about twenty-five miles north of 
Samaria. It was the Windsor of Israel. It is a fine site for a town, and com- 
mands a wide and noble yiew, overlooking on the west the whole of the great 
plain to tiie long ridge of Garmel, and extending in the opposite direction down 
the broad low valley to Bethshan, and towards the mountains of Ajlun, beyond 
the JTordan.'—KiTTO, Daily Bible IllustratioMt vol. iv. p. 268. 

t In our version, a juniper-tree. 

i Properly, grandson of Nimshi. See Index, JTehu. 
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-^and Elisfaa, the son of Shaphat, to succeed himself ad the 
Lord's prophet. He soon met with Elisha, who was engaged 
in ploughing, and, casting his mantle upon him, caused him to 
understand the action as the sign of a call to his future office. 
Elisha then, having bidden farewell to his father and mother, 
and celebrated a parting feast with his acquaintances, followed 
Elijah as his attendant 

A few years afterwards* Benhadad II., king of Syria, having 
advanced with a large army against Samaria^ received the sub- 
mission of Ahab, with promise of vassalage ; but the people 
of Samaria, finding that the exactions of the Syrian king rose 
in proportion to their compliance with his demands, resolved 
to defend themselves to the utmost. In this resolution they 
were encouraged by a prophet of the Lord ; and, acting under 
his direction, they made an attack upon the besiegers with such 
complete success that, after a considerable slaughter, Benhadad 
was compelled to seek safety in flight. The year following, 
however, JBenhadad renewed the invasion, under the heatheniBh 
persuasion that the reason of his having sustained defeat at 
the hill of Samaria was because 'the gods' of Israel were 
* gods of the hills,* and resolving to give battle in the level 
country, where he supposed these ' gods ' would fail to protect 
the enemy. Encouraged by the assurance of Divine protec- 
tion, Ahab led his forces against the invading host, and pitched 
his camp opposite to them in the neighbourhood of Aphek,t 
a town six miles east of the Sea of Galilee. On the seventh 
day a battle was fought, in which the Syrians were entirely 
defeated; with the loss of 100,000 men ; and the remnant of 
the army, having fled to Aphek^ sustained there the further 
loss of 27,000 men^ who were crushed to death under the ruins 
of the city- wall. Benhadad now made a very humble sub- 
mission to the victorious king of Israel ; and Ahab made peace 
with him on condition of the restoration of certain cities which 
had been taken from Omri (p. 249), and the accordance of cer- 
tain honourable privileges at Damascus to the people of Israel 
—Benhadad agreeing to assign to them a quarter at Damascus 
in which they might observe their own laws, customs, and 
worship.} This unseasonable lenity was highly displeasing to 
the Divine author of Ahab's important victory, who nad mani- 

* [Tt is not improbaUe that this really occnrred after the alTair of Naboth, and 
that the twentieth and twenty-first chapters of 1 Kings onght to be transposed. 
This is the arrangement of the LXX., and is confirmed by the narratiTe of 
Josephus. See Smith's Diet. i. 82.] 

t [Now called Flk, and situated on the great road from Damaacna to SamariA 
and Jerusalem.] 

t [Others take the expression, * making streets in DamaBcns/ to mean that tbi 
Israelites might have a resident envoy in that city. See Smith's Diet, i. 33.] 
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fested Himself in the sight of the heathen as * the God of the 
valleys ' no less than the ' God of the hills ; ' and accordingly 
a prophet was commissioned to declare to Ahah, in the name 
of the Lord, ' Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man 
whom I appointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall 
go for his life, and thy people for his people/ Ahab re- 
ceived this announcement with feelings of oisappointment and 
chagrin. 

About this time Ahab was agiun confronted by Elijah, who 
denounced the divine judgments against himself and Jezebel, 
as a punishment for the death of Naboth, which had been 
craftily and wickedly compassed by Jezebel in order to gratify 
Ahab's covetous desire of a vineyard which had been m Na- 
both's possession, and which, while alive, he refused to alienate 
in compliance with the king's wishes. Ahab humbled himself 
on receipt of this message ; and the execution of judgment was 
deferred until the days of his son. 

But the reign of Ahab, who still persevered in his evil and 
idolatrous course, was now drawing to a close ; and his death 
was hastened by his own impiety and rashness. He had con- 
cluded an alliance with Jehoshaphat king of Judah ; and this 
alliance had been strengthened by the marriage of Jehoram, son 
of Jehoshaphat, with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab— a step 
which was probably thought likely to lead to the future reunion 
of the two kin^oms. Durin? the friendly intercourse between 
the two soverei^s which had thus arisen, Jehoshaphat paid a 
visit to Ahab m Samaria; and on this occasion Ahab per- 
suaded him to accompany him on an expedition against the 
Syrians for the recovery of Ramoth-gilead, a fortified city 
which it is supposed that the king of Syria had neglected to 
surrender in accordance with the terms of the late treaty of 

Eeace. By this time, the influence of true prophecy in Israel 
ad been called to contend against that of ndse or pretended 
prophecy in the name of Jehovah, emanating from time-serv- 
ing and unfaithful men who affected to speak under a Divine 
c6mmission for the purpose of ingrafciatiug themselves in the 
favour of the prince; — an influence more insidious, and in 
some respects more dangerous, than that of open and avowed 
idolatry, and often severely denounced by the accredited mes- 
sengers of Jehovah. With a view to encourage the projected 
expedition, Ahab publicly consulted an assembly consisting of 
no less than four hundred of these false prophets, who, with 
one voice, promised him success ; and afterwards, at the in- 
stance of Jehoshaphat, he consulted also a true prophet of the 
Lord, Micaiah the son of Imlah, who seems to have been in 

s 
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prison at the time. Micaiah foretold his defeat and death 
with a faithfuhiess and power which led Ahab to send him 
back to prison, and to order him to be fed on the scantiest fare. 
The words of the imprisoned prophet were, however, fulfilled ; 
Ahab went against Bamoth-gilead, and there^ notwithstanding 
his assumed disguise, he was slain in battle by an arrow guided 
by an Almighty hand, from a bow which a man ' drew at a 
venture.' After his death the army was dispersed, and returned 
home ; while the king's chariot, into which his blood had flowed, 
was washed in the pool of Samaria. Ahab died, after a reign 
of twenty-two years, and was buried in Samaria. 

Ahab was succeeded (b. c. 897) by his son Ahaziah (Je- 
hovah holds or possesses) in the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Jehoshaphat Kin^ of Judah. Jehoshaphat and he equipped 
a combinea fleet with a view to restore the commerce by the 
Red Sea ; but, the ships having been wrecked in consequence 
of the Divine displeasure, in accordance with the prediction of 
a prophet, Jehoshaphat refused to accede to a proposal of Aha- 
ziah for a repetition of the attempt. 

The Moabites who had been tributary to Israel since the 
time of David (p. 220), now revolted ; and Ahaziah does not 
appear to have made any attempt to reduce them again to sub- 
jection. 

Ahaziah pei'petuated the idolatrous practices of his father ; 
but his reign lasted rather less than two years. He died (b.c. 
896) from the efiects of a fall from the lattice of an upper 
chamber (or, as has been suggested, through or over the para- 

Eet of the roof of his house) ; on which occasion he manifested 
is idolatrous disposition by sending messengers to Ekron, a 
town of the Philistines, to consult Baal-zebub, an idol whose 
^temple was at that place, concerning his recovery. These 
'messengers were met by the prophet Elijah, who turned them 
'back, and afterwards called down Are from heaven upon two 
'captains of fifty with their fifties^ who were successively sent 
to apprehend him. A third captain with his company having 
been sent, Elijah accompanied nim to the presence of Ahaziah^ 
and declajred that his death should ensue as a punishment for 
'bis impiety in seeking counsel from the foreign idol. 
* Ahaziah was succeeded by his brother Jbhobah or Jobah 
^(Jehovah is exalted) ; who removed the image of Baal which 
nis father had made — ^retaining^ however, the worship of the 
Golden Calves which had been set up by Jeroboam. 

About this time the prophet Elijah was taken np into heaven, 
in the remarkable manner described in 2 Kings ii. ; and was 
succeeded in his office by Elisha (perhaps, God sees, op, God 
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the Saviour or Deliverer); whom he had already been oommiA- 
sioned to anoint as his successor, and on whom his mantle fell 
whilie he was being borne away from earth in the chariot of 
fire. Elisha gave proof of his mission by miraculously dividing 
the waters of the Jordan with Elijah's mantle— sweetening the 
bitter waters of Jericho^and causing bears from the wood to 
destroy some young men (or bovs) at Bethel, who manifested 
their impiety by personal insults. From Bethel Elisha went 
to Mount Oarmel, and afterwards took up his residence in 
Samaria. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Jehoram engaged the 
alliance of Jehoshaphat, and his tributary the king of Edom, 
for the purpose of conducting an expedition against the revolted 
Moabites. The allied forces marched across the wilderness of 
£dom, where the army was nearly destroyed by thirst, but was 
saved by water miraculously supplied according to the word of 
EUisha, who also prophesied the complete success of the expe- 
dition for the sake oi Jehoshaphat. Misled by a false appear- 
ance of the colour of blood upon the water, which induced 
them to suppose that the allied princes had turned their arms 
against one another, the Moabites made an attack, in which 
they were defeated with great loss ; whereupon the invaders 
destroyed their fortified cities and ravaged the country, pene- 
trating at length even to the fortress Kir-haraseth, in which 
the king of Moab found himself closely besieged. In this ex- 
tremity, he offered up his son as a burnt-ofTering on the wall of 
the city ; * at the sight of which cruel spectacle, the allies 
raised the siege and returned home. 

Elisha performed many miracles. At the period of sacred 
history at which we have now arrived, we find the record of 
his multiplying the widow's oil — ^his promise of a son to the 
Shunammite, and afterwards raising the dead child — his heal- 
ing the deadly pottage at Gilgal — his satisfying a hundred 
men with twenty barley loaves — his cure of Naaman the 
Syrian, and smiting his own servant Gehazi with leprosy — ^his 
causing iron to swim while the young prophets were engaged) 

* * There is a cnrioTts and painfully fUiifitrative anecdote on this subject in 
Diodoms Sicnlns, who relates that, when Agathocles was going to besiege Car- 
thage, the people, seedng the extremities to which they were rednoed, ascribed 
their mirfortnBes to the anger ol their god, in that they had latterly spared to 
offer to him in sacrifice children nobly bom, and had fraudulently put him off 
with the children of slaves and foreigners. To make an atonement for this 
Crime, two hundred children ot the best families in Carthage were at mice offered 
In iacriilce, and no less than three hundred of the citizens Toluntarily sacrificed 
tbemselyes— that is, they went into the fire without any compulsion.'— Krrro, 
Jktify Bibh lUugtraUoas, vol. iv. pp. 804, 305. The reference is to Dlod. Sic. 20, 14. 
[Compare Aniold^s Roman History, il. 588 and 689 (8rd edition).] 

s2 
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by his permission, in enlarging their dwellings — his disclosing 
to the king of Israel; and thereby frustrating the designs of Ben- 
hadad 11. — and his smiting with blindness and then leading 
into Samaria a large number of troops which the enraged king 
of Syria had sent to seize him at Dothan.* 

It has been remarked that; for the most part, the miracles of 
Elisha differed from those of Elijah b^ his employment of 
visible, though inadequate, instrumentality, or at least by the 
use of material symbols, before he called upon the Lord, where- 
as Elijfdi was in the habit of simply calling upon the Lord. 
Our blessed Saviour also frequently employed such symbols 
when He wrought His miracles, which He at the same time 
manifestly wrought by His own power j hereby differing from 
both Elijah and Elisha, and iudeea from all mere human agents. 
As to his personal qualities, Elisha was distinguished from his 
master, wno was stem and rough (like John the Baptist), by 
mildness and gentleness, more in accordance with the temper 
and conduct of Christ. 

Benhadad II. having been baffled (as we have seen) through 
the agency of Elisha, m some previous hostilities against Israel, 
at length resolved on making a great effort for the entire sub- 
jugation of the country. He accordingly collected a large 
force, and was permitted to penetrate even to the walls of 
Samaria; a measure of success which was probably accorded to 
him by way of punishing the kin^ of Israel for having relapsed 
into BGial- worship. Benhadad laid siege to Samaria, and re- 
duced the place to the last extremity of famine, which was 
accompanied with all its horrors in their most aggravated form, 
provisions of an inferior kind being raised to enormous prices,! 
and a case actually occurring of a woman being reducea to the 
necessity of devouring her own child. In this distress, the in- 
fatuated monarch sought the life of the prophet Elisha, as if he 
had been the author of the evil ; Elisha, however, was not onlj 
preserved from his attempts, but was commissioned to declare 
the immediate return of plenty, involving deliverance from the 
besieging army ; a prediction which was soon followed by an 
announcement of the flight of the Syrians, made by four lepers 
who had ventured to penetrate into the camp. The flight of 

* Dothan, more properly Dothain (the two wells) now Dotan ; on the w»j 
from the plain of Eedraelon to Samaria. It is possible that it was into one of 
these wdls that Joseph was cast by his bret hr en (p. 41). See Staitlet, SiKoi 
and Palatine^ ch. t. 

t One ass's head sold for eighty pieces of silver (eqnal, if shekels, to about KM. 
of onr money) and the fonrth part of one cab (not qnite three quarters of a pint) 
of dove's dmig (most probably, a kind of poise) for five ]rfeces of Bilyer (1S<. 9d.) ; 
(2 Kings Ti. 25). [The literal interpretation of * dove's dung ' is pieter ed in 
Smith's Diet, i, 449. Kdl, following Gesenins, * refrains from dedding.'j 
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tbe Syrians had taken place in consequence of a sudden panic 
with which the Lord had smitten this vast host ; and so sudden 
was their departure that their camp, with all its proyisions and 
treasure, was left as a prey to the people of Samaria, thus sud- 
denly turning their scarcity into plenty, according to the pro- 
phecy of Elisha. A Samaritan lord, who had ridiculed that 
prophecy as altogether incredible, was trodden to death in the 
gate of Samaria, by the crowd of people who were eagerly 
rushing out to spoil the Syrian camp. 

Alter this (b. c. 884) Jehoram, having secured tbe aid of his 
nephew Ahaziah,* king of Judah, took possession of Ramoth- 

S'lead. Here Jehoram received some wounds, which compelled 
m to retire to Jezreel, while Ramoth-gilead was held by his 
generals against the attacks of the Syrians. At Jezreel, Jeho- 
ram received a visit from Ahaziah, who had also quitted tbe 
army; and at this juncture, Elisha, acting under Divine com- 
xnission, sent a messenger to Ramoth-gilead, to anoint one of 
the generals, Jehu, son of Jehoshaphat, son of Nimshi, as king 
of Israel, with a charge to fulfil the purpose of the Lord in 
destroying the bouse of Ahab. Jehu, whose elevation to the 
throne had been welcomed by the army,t immediately hastened 
to Jezreel, where he met Jehoram in the field of Naboth, and 
killed him in his chariot. Ahaziah also, while attempting to 
save his life by flight, was wounded in his chariot ; he died of 
his wounds at Megiddo at the western extremity of tbe plain 
of Esdraelon, and was buried at Jerusalem. The king of Judah 
thus met his death, apparently by the accident of his being on a 
visit to Jehoram at that particular juncture ; but really by the 
Appointment of God, whose will it was that he also, as being a 
descendant of Ahab, should be cut ofi*. 

The greater part of the reign of Ahab, the short reign of 
Ahaziah, and the greater part of that of Jehoram (or Jorom^, 
in Israel^ synchronise with the single reign of Jehoshaphat. m 
Judah, who succeeded Asa B. c. 914. 

The character of this prince was quite the opposite of that 
of bis impious contemporaries on the throne of Israel ; he was 
pre-eminently faithful to the principles of the theocracy, and 
zealous in his efforts for the purity of Divine worship. He 
adopted also energetic measures for the general instruction of 
the people in the principles of true religion. * And the fear of 
the Lord fell upon all the kingdoms of the land that were 

* [Son (and saooeasor) of Jehoram of Jodah, by Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab (p. 3fi7).] 

t * They hasted, and toot every man his garmenty and put it vnder him (viz. 
Jehu) on the top of the stairs, and blew with trampets, saying Jebn is king.'— 
2 Kings ix. 18. Compare this with Matt. xxi. 7. 
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round about Judali, fio that they made no war agamst Jehoaluw 
phat. Also some of the Philistines brought Jehoshaphat pro- 
suntH) and tribute silver ; and the Arabians brought him floekaj 
7,700 rams, and 7,700 he-goats. And Jehoshaphat waxed 
great exceedingly ; and he built in Judah castles and cities of 
store.' (2 Chron. xvii. 10-12.) 

We have already seen (p. 257) that Jehoshaphat made an 
alliance with Ahab king of Israel — an alliance unwarranted 
in its nature, and unhappy in its results ; for which, after 
his escape from Ramoth-gilead, he was rej)roved by the pro- 
phet Jehu, son of Hanani. After this, having turned his at- 
tention to the internal affairs of his kingdom, he made wise 
regulations for the improved administration of justice, ap- 
pointing a sufficient number of provincial courts throughout 
his dominions, vnth a well-constituted central authority at 
Jerusalem. 

Tidings now came of the hostile approach of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, ynth the inhabitants of Mount Seir, in formid* 
able numbers ; who had advanced as far as Engedi, on the 
western coast of the Dead Sea, to the great consternation of 
Jehoshaphat and his people. The king, therefore, proclaimed 
a general fast; and on the appointed day of humiliation he 
offered up in the midst of the assembly a very humble and 
earnest pray«r for Divine protection, concluding with these em- 

Ehatic words, *0 our God, wilt Thou not judge them ? for we 
ave no might against this great company that cometh against 
us ; neither know we what to do ; but oisr eyes are upon Thee.' 
In answer to this supplication, Jehoshaphat received through 
the Levite Jahaziel, son of Zechariah, a command to march 
against the invaders, with the encouraging assurance that the 
battle was God*8, and that the people should witness the de- 
struction of the enemy without oeing called to strike a blow. 
The event corresponded to the prediction. Advancing against 
the enemy with confidence in the Divine interposition and with 
a song of praise, the Jews found that the Moabites and Am- 
monites had, owing to some confusion, fallen upon the men of 
Seir and afterwards upon one another, and that thus all of them 
had been slain, leaving a spoil so large that three days were 
occupied in collecting it. This signal deliverance was devoutly 
celebrated by a public thanksgiving, and secured the country 
from any further invasion during the present reign. The fear 
of God was upon the sun*ounding nations ; and * the realm of 
Jehoshaphat was quiet, for his God gave him rest round aboui' 
(2 Ubron. xx. 80.) 
Afterwards Jehoshaphat joined Ahaziah, king of Israel, in 
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an unsuccessful maritime enterprise ; and united with Jehoram 
in an expedition against the Moabites. These eventSi with 
their issues, have already been described (pp. 258, 259). 

Jehoshaphat died (b. c. 889), after a reign of twenty-fire 
years. 

Jehobam or JoBAM (Jehovah is exalted), who succeeded. 
Jehoshaphat, departed widely from the example of his father*8 
piety, being led astray by the influence of his wife Athaliah 
(p. 267), daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. Upon his accession 
to the throne he put to death his six brothers, together with 
many of the chief men of the nation ; and he immediately began 
his active patronage of that foreign idolatry which had been 
introduced under Ahab in Israel. 

In his time, the Edomites threw off the yoke of subjection to 
Judah (see pp. 35 note, 221, 259). The Philistines and Arabians 
also (who hiEui been tributaij to Jehoshaphat, p. 262), made an 
incursion into his territories, with such success that thej 
plundered the king's palace, and carried away captive his 
wives, and all his sons except the youngest, Ahaziah. * And 
after all this, the Lord smote him in his bowels with an 
incurable disease.* He died B.a 886, and was succeeded by 
Ahaziah (Jehovah holds), who has been already mentioned 
(p. 261) as having joined Jehoram, king of Israel^ in an 
expedition against Bamoth-gilead, and having been slain by 
order of Jehu (b.c. 884). Thus the end of the reign of 
Ahaziah in Judah coincided with the overthrow of the house 
of Omri in Israel. 

Elementary and General Qujeotions. 

660. By whom was Ass snooeeded on the throne of Judah ? 

661. Whom did Ahab marry ? What was the character of his wife ? 

662. What form of idolatry was introduced into Israel during the reign of Ahab, 

under the inflnenoe of Jessebel ? 

663. What prophet was raised up to denounce Divine judgments against Israel 

on account of this idolatry ? 

664. What judgment did Elijah prodafm as imminent ? 

665. Describe the movements of Elijah after he had delivered his message to 

Ahab— and relate the events which befel him, first at the brook Gherith, 
and then at Zarephath. 
GGG, After what lapse of time was Elijah commanded to return to Israel, and 
with what message was he charged ? 

667. Relate his encounter with Obadiah, and his interview with Ahab. 

668. Describe the contest which took place between Elijah and the four hundred 

prophets of Baal, with its result. 

669. What led Elijah to flee from Israel after this event ? 

670. Narrate the events which befell him on his journey to Horeb, and after his 

arrival there. > / 

671 . What commission did he repeiye from the Lord at ^oreb ? 
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672. Describe fhe zunninatioii, or caU, of Xlidia to the offloe of pnfin^ u loe* 

cesBor of Elijah. 
678. Belate the invaeion of Israel by Benhadad n., king of Btyxia, in two Boooea* 

sive yeaiB, with its resnlts in each year. 
674. In what respect was the condact of Ahab on this occasion dfwplwMdng to the 

Lord? 
670. What great crime was committed by Ahab abont this time? Belate the 

drcnmstances of that crime, the message which EUjah was charged to 

declare to him, and the effect of that interview. 

676. State the matrimonial alliance which had been formed between the reigning 

honses of Israel and Jndah. 

677. In what expedition did Ahab meet with his death ? Belate the principal 

particnlars connected with that expedition. 

678. How many years did Ahab reign ? 

(>79. By whom was Ahab sncceeded on the throne of Israel ? 

680. Why did Jehoshaphat refuse to peraevere in an enterprise of maritime com- 

merce, in conjunction with Ahaziah ? 

681. What people made a successful revolt from Ahadah ? 

682. What accident befell Ahaziah, leading to his death ? 

683. How did he conduct himself under this af&iction ? 

684. Describe the meeting of Elijah with Ahadah's messengexB, and the inter* 

view of the prophet with the king himself. 
680. How long did Ahaziah reign (in Israel) ? By whom was he sncceeded ? 

686. What course did Jehdram or Joram (Idng of Israel) adopt with reqiect to 

idolatrous worship ? 

687. Describe the translation of Elijah. 

688. Mention some of the early miracles of Elisha. 

689. Belate the circumstances attending the victory of Jehoram, in ainawno ^th 

Jehoshaphat, over the revolted Moabites. 

690. Mention some more of the miracles wrought by EUsha. 

691. Belate the renewed invasion of Israel by Benhadad n., king of 8yria-the 

siege of Samaria— and the way in which Benhadad was compelled to raise 
the si^ie. 

692. Belate the circumstances of the death of Jehoram, king of Israel ; and d 

•Ahaziah, king of Judah. 
698. What prince reigned in Jndah during the greater part of the zeign of Ahab, 
the short reign of Ahaziah, and the greater part of that of Jehoram, in 
Israel? 

694. What was the character of Jehoshaphat ? How did he conduct the affain 

of his kingdom ? What fault did he commit ? 

695. Describe the ddivo-ance of Jndah from an invasion of the Moabites and 

Ammonites during this reign. 

696. How long did Jehoshaphat reign? 

697. By whom was Jehoshaphat succeeded on the throne of Jndah ? 

698. What was the character of Jehoram's government ? 

699. By what tronblee were the sins of Jndah visited daring this reign ? 

700. Describe the manner of Jehoram's death. 

ADDinoKAL QinssnoiTB. 

701. How nearly contemporary were the beginnings of the two reigns of Ahab 

in Israel and Jehoshaphat in Jndah ? 

702. Where did Elisha fix his residence ? 

703. Oompare the oharacters of Elijah and Elishai 
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704. Bate the following orents :— in Itrael, acceaion of Ahab—death of Ahab 

and accession of Ahaziah— death of Ahaiiah and acceMlon of Jebonun or 
Jaram— death of Jehoiram. In Judah, accession of Jchoshaphat— death 
of Jehoshaphat and accession of Jehoram or Joram— death of Jehoram 
and accession of Ahaziah— death of Ahaziah. 

705. Give the meanings of— Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehorun, Jehoshaphat, Elijah, 



EUsha. 



.X. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Reigns of Athauah and Jo ash in Judah. 
Reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz in Isbael. 

(B. c. 884-839.) 

(2 Kings ix. 30-xlii 9 ; 2 Chron. xxil. 10— xxlv. 27.) 

Upon the death of Ahaziah, hia mother Athauah (of uncertain 
meaning) — that wicked daughter of Ahah, who had encouraged 
first her hushand and afterwards her son in the promotion of 
heathen idolatry^found means to usurp the throne (b. c* 884)^ 
having first destroyed all the surviving male branches of the 
royal family, with the exception of Ahaziah's infant son (Joash), 
who was successfully concealed in one of the apartments of the 
Temple by his aunt Jehosheba/ wife of the high priest 
Jehoiada. Athaliah, now recognised as reigning queen of 
Judah, t occupied the throne during the space of six years ; 
making, we may be sure, earnest and unremitting efforts to 
establish in that kingdom the worship of Baal, which had been 
introduced into Israel by her mother Jezebel during the reign 
of Ahab. But Judah, as a nation, was not prepared to succumb 
to the influence of a foreign and tyrannical usurper in favour of 
the establishment of heathenism. In the seventh year of 
Atfaaliah's reign, the high priest Jehoiada (Jehovah knows) 
found that the time had arrived in which he might safely defy 
her power, and proclaim to the people the existence of their 
lawful sovereign J oash } (Jehovah gives). Accordingly, having 
made known his design to some of the chief men of the kingdom, 
and having secured in his favour the services of the royal 
Guards § (two-thirds of whom were stationed on regular duty 

* A sister cf Ahaziah, bnt probably not a daughter of Athaliah. 

t It has beeii remarked that the Phoenician Dido was not far removed, either 
in date or in origin, from this qneen of Judah. [See note on p. 251.] 

X [Mr. Riddle uses this form throughout for the king of Jndah, and Jehoash 
for the king of Israel (chap, zzzvi.). But in the Book of Kings the two forms 
are used quite indiscriminately.] 

§ [This is the view maintained by Ewald, and in Smith's Diet, i. 184. Others, 
however, consider that Jehoiada employed the services of the priests and Levites 
on duty at the Temple; and this view certainly seems more consistent with the 
sacred narrative, especially as given in Chronicles. Bee Smith's Diet. i. 948 ; 
ii« 106, and Keil on 2 Kings xi. 6-8.] 
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at the approaches to the Temple, while the other third was on 
gaard at the palace}^ Jehoiada brought forth the youthful 
prince from the place of his concealment, and, having conducted 
him to the inner court, placed th' crown upon his head, 
anointed him, and proclaimed him king of Judah. This pro- 
clamation was heartily received by the rest of the people, who 
were assembled in the outer court. Athaliah, hearing the 
noise, repaired to the spot, and raised the cry of Treason, 
Treason, but in vain; sne found herself abandoned to the 
arrest of justice, and, by order of Jehoiada, she was immediately 
put to death (b.c. 878). The treason had been in fact on ber 
side, and on the side of all those who had combined with her 
in favour of those idolatrous practices which were against the 
fundamental law of the theocratic constitution; and, as a 
pimishment of this idolatry and treason, Jehoiada caused Mattan, 
the priest of Baal, to be put to death, and destroyed the images, 
altars, and temple of the idol, so as to abolish all traces of mat 
false worship which had too long prevailed. At the same 
time, the king and people solemnly renewed the national 
covenant with the God of their fathers. 

Under the instruction of Jehoiada, Joasb began his long 
reign well. The services of the Temple were restored ; and, in 
the twenty-third year of the reign of Joash, the building itself 
was repaired. Afterwards Jehoiada died at the age of 130 
years : and the value of his faithful services was acknowledged 
by the honourable burial of his remains in the city of David 
among the kings. After his death, the heathen party in the 
state, which, although by no means the national party, yet 
numbered among its adherents many of the most powerful men 
of Judah, again lifted up its head ; evil advisers gained the ear 
of the king ; and, being misled by this perverse influence in 
high places, the people too generally relapsed into idolatry ; so 
that 'wrath came upon Judah and Jerusalem for this their 
trespass.' In vain did prophets of the Lord testify a^nst the 
existing evils ; and when Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, who 
had probably succeeded to the high-priesthood, under the 
immediate influence of the Spirit of God^ made a public ex- 
postulation, attended with a declaration of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, he was stoned to death, by order of the king. This 
act of combined impiety and ingratitude on the part of Joash, 
in which he was no doubt supported by the partisans of idolatry, 
was soon visited by signsil punishment. Hazael,* king of 

* [Abont B.C. 885 Hazael, having been designated king by Eliaha, in aocord- 
ance with the commission given to Elijah (p. 255), had succeeded Beobadad I^ 
on the throne of Syria.] 
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Damascene Syria, haying captured Gath, was diyerted from 
Jerusalem only by a present consisting of a large portion of 
the sacred treasures. (2 Kings, xii. 17, 18.) The Syrians 
* came to Judah and Jerusalem, and destroyed all the princes of 
the people from among the people, and sent all the spoil of 
them unto the king of Damascus. For the army of the Syrians 
came with a small company of men, and the iJord delivered a 
yery great host into their hand, because they had forsaJcen the 
Lord God of their fathers. So they executed judgment against 
Joash. And when they were departed from him (for they left 
him in great diseases), his own servants conspired against him 
for the blood of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him 
on his bed, and he died : and they buried him in the city of 
Dayid, but they buried him not in the sepulchres of the kings.' 
(2 Chron. xxiy. 23-25.) Mournful end of a sovereign who had 
been rescued from destruction in his infancy, and had been 
crowned, when seven years old, in the inner court of the 
Temple ! He reigned 40 years, and was succeeded by his son 
Amaziah. (b.c. 839.) 

-After overthrowing the house of Omri in Israel, J£HV 
(perhaps. He shall be) began to reign over that kingdom 
(b. c. 884) : thus commencing a dynasty which (including an 
interregnum) lasted about 112 years — longer than any of the 
foreoroing in Israel. 

The first act of Jehu, upon his entry into Jezreel^ was to 
command the death of tJezebel, who, having painted her 
eyelids and otherwise adorned her person, looked out at a 
window upon Jehu as he entered the palace, and bade him 
defiance with the scornful expression, 'Had Zimri peace who 
slew his master P' At the suggestion of the new king, this 
infamous woman was thrown from the window at which she 
appeared, and was trodden under foot by the horses of his 
cnariot; whereupon, according to the prediction of Elijah, her 
flesh was speedily devoured by dogs. Proceeding with the 
destruction of this idolatrous family, according to the tenour of 
the Divine denunciation, Jehu called for the heads of Ahab's 
seyenty sons then resident in Samaria, which were accordingly 
sent to him at Jezreel, in token of submission to his authority 
on the part of the chief men of the kingdom, and were placeoL 
in two heaps on either side of the city gate. After this, Jehu 
set out from Jezreel for Samaria. On his way he met forty-two 
kinsmen of Ahaziah, king of Judah, and had them put to death ; 
and, after his arrival at Samaria, he completed the slaughter of 
the house of Ahab. 

Jehu now found himself in a position to manifest his 'zeal 
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for the Lord,' of which he boasted to Jehonadab, the son of Re- 
chab, who came out to meet him od his approach to Samaria. 
Having convened a solemn assembly of all the priests * of Baal 
(who were zealous adherents of the house of Ahab), under 
pretext of offering a large sacrifice in honour of the idol, and 
having thus gathered these priests together, robed in the sacer- 
dotal vestmentSjt in their temple, he caused them all to be put 
to death, and afterwards destroyed the images of the idol, and 
poured contempt on his temple by applying it to a dishonour- 
able use. By this means, the idolatry which had so long 
flourished in Israel received a blow from which it never en- 
tirely recovered. Jehu received a Divine promise that, as a 
reward for his zeal in destroying the house of Ahab, his pos- 
terity to the fourth generation should occupy the throne. He 
appears, however, to have served the Lord only so far as such 
service appeared to be consistent with his own interests, or fell 
in with nis own humour : he adhered to the policy of Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, with regard to the Golden Calves ; and, 
as a punishment for this defect in his service, the Damascene 
Syrians were permitted to make successful inroads into his do- 
minions, committing their ravages especially upon the countnr 
east of the Jordan, which was occupied by the tribes of Gad, 
Reuben, and half Manasseh. Jehu died (b.c. 856), after a 
reign of twenty-eight years, in the twenty-third year of Joash, 
king of Judah. 

He was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz (Jehovah holds), 
during the greater part of whose reign the kingdom was re- 
duced to extreme weakness by the continued successes of the 
Syrians under Hazael, and his son Benhadad III. Jehoahaz 
reigned seventeen years ; during the last two years he appears 
to have associated his son Jehoash with himself in the govern- 
ment, and, having had recourse to earnest prayer, he obtained 
some measure of support against the Syrians. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jehoash as sole king, B.C. 839 ; in which year 
also Amaziah, son of Joash, ascended the throne of Judah. 

The reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz in Israel occupied nearly 
the same period of time as those of Athaliah and Joash in 
Judah. 

Elembktart and General Questions. 

706. Who ynm Athaliah ? Relate her nsurpation of the throne of Judah. 

* [Perhape zather, of all M« worshippers of Baal.] 

t The Testments of the Phoenician priests are described by Herodian, Hid. t. 5. 
See also Sil. Ital. iii. 24-27. Concerning Jehu's proclamation to all who -were not 
worahippezB of Baal, calling on them to quit the temple, reference has been made 
to Sil. ItaL iii. 20, 21 . We are here reminded also of the weU-known Frocol este 
prof anil 
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707. What iras the character of AthalUh's reign ? How long did it last ? 

708. Who was Joash ? By whom was he pic u cr ved alive, and brought np ? 

709. Bdate the overthrow of Athallah, and the estabUshment of Joash on the 

throne. 

710. Describe the earlier and the later proceedings of Joash. 

711. Mention the pnUic calamltj with which the Idolatry of Jndah was punished 

at the latter period of this reign. 

712. How long did Joash reign ? Describe the manner of his death. 

713. What king began to reign in Israel after the overUirow of the house of 

Omri? 

714. Describe the acts of Jehu in execution of the Divine denunciation against 

the hoiue of Ahab. 

715. Belate his procee<]^g8 against the idolatry of BaaL 

716. What seems to have been the character of thiB prince ? 

717. What troubles Well Israel during the latter portion of this reign ? 

718. How long did Jehu reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

719. What enemies infested Israel during the reign of Jehoahas ? 

720. How long did Jehoahas reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

721. What sovereigns of Judah were nearly contemporary with Jehu and 

Jehoahas in Israel ? 

ADDmovAL QuxsrnoKS. 

722. Date the following events. In Judah, usurpation of Athaliah— death of 

Athallah, and acceasion of Joash — death of Joash, and aoceasion of 
Amasiah. In Itrad, accession of Jehu— death of Jehu, and accession of 
Jehoahas— death of Jehoahas, and accession of Jehoash. 
728. Give the meanings of— Athaliah, Joash— Jehu, Jehoahas— Jehoiada. 
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Heigks op Akaziah and Uzziah (B.C. 839-758) in Judah. 
— Reigns of Jehoash and Jeroboam II., Interregnum, 

AND THE REIGNS OF ZaCHARIAH, ShALLUM, MeNAHEM; AND 

Pekahiah (839-759) in Israel. 

(2 Kings xiii. 10— xv. 26 ; 2 Chron. zzv. xxvi.) 

Amaziah (strength of Jehovah), son of Joash, began to reign 
in Judah in B.C. 839. As soon as he found himself established 
on the throne,* he caused the two assassins of his father to be 

5ut to death, at the same time religiously sparing their chil- 
ren, out of declared regard to the provision of the law (Deut. 
zxiv. 16). In the beginning of his reign, he was faithful to 
the principles of the theocracy, and to the Mosaic institutions 
of worship ; although he continued to tolerate the use of high 
places for sacrifice. 

* [Professor Rawlinson understands by the ezpreeaion, ' the kingdom wss con- 
flimed in his hand ' (2 Kings xiv. 6), that Amaziah was tributary to the king of 
Assyria, and was confirmed by him in the posseasion of the Uiigdom. See Smith's 
IHet, il, 970.] 
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HaTing determined to brinff back the revolted Edomites (p. 
263) to their former subjection, Amaziah prepared an army, 
consisting of his own troops, to the number or 300,000, together 
with 100,000 mercenaries from Israel. In obedience, however, 
to a Divine message, he dismissed the hired auxiliaries (to 
whom he had paid a hundred talents of silver) before he set 
out on the expedition. He afterwards m<^t the enemy in the 
Valley of Salt, at the south end of the Dead Sea ; where, as a 
reward for his obedience to the Divine requisition, he obtained 
a signal victory, leaving ten thousand dead on the field of 
battle, and malang an equal number prisoners. Pursuing his 
successes, he penetratea into the enemy's country (Arabia 
Petrsea), as far as to their capital Selah (the rock, that is, 
Petra), which he captured, and changed its name to Joktheel. 
Here he destroyed his prisoners by throwing them from the top 
of the rocks ; a proceeding which, upon any principles of justice 
and humanity, could be justified only by extreme necessity. 
On his return from this successful campaign, Amaziah took 
with him some of the idols of the conquered people ; which, 
with impious folly, he set up as objects of worship in Jerusalem. 
A prophet, being commissioned to denounce this act, was 
haughtily repulsed, and left the ofiendin^ sovereign to receive 
that punishment of his iniquity by which he was, not long 
after, smitten. 

The hired Israelites, whom Amaziah dismissed in obedience 
to the Divine command, manifested their displeasure by com- 
mitting yarious excesses on their return home ; plundermg the 
towns that lay in their way, and carrying off a considerable 
booty, after having killed no less than 3,000 of the inhabitants. 

Indignant at this hostile conduct, and flushed by his success 
against the Edomites, Amaziah resolved on making war with 
Israel, and sent a message of defiance to the king Jehoash. The 
latter replied by the contemptuous parable of the Thistle and 
the Cedar, and endeavoured to dissuade Amaziah from his pur- 
pose; but in vain. The two kings, with their armies, met at 
bethshemesh, of Judah ; where the army of Judah was put to 
flight. Amaziah himself, having been taken prisoner, was car- 
ried by Jehoash to Jerusalem ; where the conqueror left him, 
indeed, in possession of his crown, but not until after he had 
plundered tne Temple and the king*s palace, destroyed a por- 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem, and carried off hostages. Jehoash 
returned in triumph to Samaria, where he died, probably not 
long afterwards. 

Amaziah lived fifteen years after the death of Jehoash; 
when, at last, his subjects, wearied perhaps with the king's 
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impious idolatry^ and the calamities that followed in its train, 
msule a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem. The king flea 
to Lachish, but the conspirators followed him to that place, 
and put him to death. He had reigned twentj-nine yean 
(b.c. 810). 

Amaziah was succeeded by his son Uzziah (strength, or 
power, of Jehoyah), or Azabiah (Jehoyah helps). At the 
time of his father's death, Uzziah was only sixteen years old, 
and he reigned for the lonsr period of fifty-two years. 

For the greater nart of his reign, Uzziah lived in the fear of 
God ; and he found the reward of this conduct in a series of 
yictories over the enemies of Judah, and in the general pros- 
perity of his dominions. He recoyered and rebuilt £3ath, on 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea. He defeated the Philistinea ; 
and, haying dismantled some of their stron^olds, he oyerawed 
them by cities built in their territory. He also gained ad- 
vantages over *■ the Arabians that dwelt in Gur-baal, and the 
Mehunims ' (a people of Arabia Deserta), 2 Chron. xxyi. 7 ; 
and he imposed a tribute on the Ammonites ; so that ' his name 
spread abroad eyento the entering in of Egypt; for he strength- 
ened himself exceedingly.' 

Uzziah's attention was well directed to the internal affairs of 
his kingdom. Wisely encouraging agriculture, which was per- 
haps falling into neglect (the people being yery generally in- 
clined to commerce, and infected with the spirit of avarice and 
extortion), *he built towers in the desert, and digged many 
wells; for he had much cattle, both in the low country and in 
the plains ; husbandmen also, and yine-dressers, in the moun- 
tains and infthe southern, p. 208] Carmel : for he loyed hus- 
bandry ' (2 Chron. xxyi. 10). But while he thus cherished the 
arts of peace, he was no less attentive to his military establish- 
ment, and the means of defence. He repaired tne walls of 
Jerusalem, and fortified them with maziy new towers, on which 
he placed endues (then newly inyented, as it appears) for the 
purpose of discharging arrows and stones against an advancing 
enemy.* 

His army numbered 807,500 men, in a high state of disci- 
pline, under 2,600 officers, and well supplied with all lands of 
warliJce stores. ' And his name spread far abroad ; for,' says 
the sacred historian, ' he was marvellously helped, till he was 
strong ' (2 Chron. xxyi. 15). 

In this heig:ht of prosperity, Uzziah appears to haye indulged 
that pride which goeth oefore a fall ; ana especially it seems to 

* Thoee engines which (doubtless with improvements) afterwards came into 
general nse in ancient sieges, under the name of Balistae and CaUtpuHoB, 
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have been his ambition to unite the sacerdotal with the regal 
functions, in accordance with the practice of the soTerei^s of 
neighbouring nations, but contrary to the spirit and provisions 
of the Mosaic institutes. The melancholy circumstances of the 
latter part of his reign are thus described in Scripture, * When 
he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction, for be 
transgressed against the Lord his Qod, and went into the 
Temple of the Lord to bum incense upon the altar of incense. 
And Azariah the priest went in after him, and with him four- 
score priests of the Lord, that were yaliant men; and thej 
withstood the king, and said unto him, It appertuneth not 
unto thee, Uzziah, to bum incense unto the Lord, but to the 
priests, the sons of Aaron, that are consecrated to bum incense : 
fo out of the sanctuary; for thou hast trespassed ; neither shall 
it be for thine honour from the Lord God. Then Uzziah was 
wroth, and had a censer in his hand to bum incense : and while 
he was wroth with the priests, the leprosy eyen rose up in his 
forehead before the priests in the house of the Lord, from 
beside the incense altar. And Azariah the chief priest, and all 
the priests, looked upon him, and, behold, he was leprous in 
his forehead, and they thrust him out from thence : yea, him- 
self hasted also to go out, because the Lord had smitten him. 
And Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day of his death, 
and dwelt in a seyeral [i.e. a separate] house, oeing a leper; 
for he was cut off from tne house of the Lord ; and .fotham his 
son was oyer the king^s house, judging the people of the land ' 
(2 Ohron. xxyi. 16-21). 

Uzziah died B.C. 758. The latter part of his reign is re- 
markable as the date at which Isaiah began to prophesy in 
Judah. 

In Israel, JsHOAsn (Jehoyah giyes) succeeded his father 
Jehoahaz in b.o. 839. Upon occasion of a yisit which the king 
paid to Elisha in his last sickness, the prophet encouraged him 
with the promise of three yictories oyer the Damascene Syrians, 
the number of these successes being limited by the number of 
strokes which Jehoash had made upon the ground with arrows, 
after haying receiyed instructions from the prophet to make 
such strokes without any limitation as to numoer. Jehoash 
accordingly obtained three yictories and no more; suiiicient, 
howeyer, to enable him to recoyer from Benhadad III. the 
cities which his father Hazael had taken from Jehoalifl< 
(p. 268). 

Elisha died soon after his interyiew with Jehoash ; his se- 
pulchre was afterwards rendered remarkable by the miraculous 
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restoratiou of a dead man to life, which took place as soon as 
the corpse touched the hones of the prophet 
~ Jehoash was succeeded ^B. c. 826) hv his son Jeboboak II. 
' He did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord : he de- 
parted not from all the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who 
made Israel to sin ' (2 Kings, xiv. 24). His reign, however, 
extended over a space of forty-one years; and during this perioa 
the Divine ruler of kingdoms enabled him, for the sake of 
the people, successfully to make head against the Damascene 
Syrians; so that 'he restored the coast of Israel from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the sea of the plain [i. e. he re- 
stored the limits of the kingdom of Israel from Lebanon to the 
Dead Sea] ; according to the word of the Lord God of Israel, 
which He spake by the word of His servant Jonah, the son of 
Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath-bepher' (2 Kings, 
xir. 25). But the splendour of his reign was only external, 
and was extremely illusory; resembling, in fact, those brief 
flashes of national prosperity and grandeur which occurred in 
the Roman empire oefore its final overthrow. The later years 
of Jeroboam, especially, were distinguished by the prevalence 
of luxury and vice throughout his dominions, together with a 
renewed introduction of those heathen practices which had 
been suppressed by Jehu ; while the corrupt state religion (the 
worship of the Calves) was altogether unequal to stem the 
torrent of national degeneracy, and to remedy the consequent 
national decay. 

The death of Jeroboam II. (b. c. 784) seems to have been 
followed by an interregnum of eleven years, occasioned probably 
by the interaal troubles of the state, and perhaps by the minority 
of Zachabiah (Jehovah remembers), who afterwards succeeded 
his father on the throne (b. c. 773). — After a reign of only six 
months, Zachariah, the last sovereign of the house of Jehu, was 
assassinated by Siiallvm (uncertain ; some say, retribution or 

Eeace), who usurped the throne (b. c. 772) ; which, however, 
e occupied only one month, being put to death by Menaheh 
(uncertain; perhaps consoler, comforter), who is supposed to 
have been a general of the late king, stationed at Tifzah, and 
to have brought up his troops thence to Samaria, to avenge 
the murder of his master. Menahem now obtained the crown. 
The most memorable event in his reign was the invasion of the 
country by Pul,* king of Assyria. For a thousand talents of 
silver, Menahem purchased the retreat of the invader, and was 
confirmed by him in the possession of the Idngdom. Menahem 
raised this money by exacting fifty shekels apiece from the rich 

* Pul is the first Ung of Assyria mentioned in Scriptaiv. 

T 
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men of Israel. It ia clear that this tributary subjecdon to 
Assyria paved the way for that entire subjugation which ww 
about soon to foLow — a subjugation which ensued aA the loiig- 
threatened punishment for the idolatry and other sins of Israel. 
Menahem died (b. c. 761) after a reign of ten years. He was 
succeeded by his son PEKAHiiLH (deliverance of Jehovah), who, 
after a brief reign of two years, was assassinated by one of his 

generals (b. c. 759), Pekah, the son of Remaliah, who established 
imself upon the throne. 

The period which has now been surveyed is remarkable on 
account of the appearance, in the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, of the earliest of those inspired messengers of Jehovah 
whose prophecies have come down to us as forming a portion of 
the sacred volume. We have seen (p. 196) that, even from 
the days of Moses, under the government of the Judges and 
the earlier kings, prophets were continually raised up, and were 
from time to time charged with messages to the rulers or the 

Eeople concerning the iXvine will and purposes. We possess, 
owever, none of their prophecies, except so far as they have 
been recorded by way of abstract in tne historical books of 
Scripture ; and it appears that, on the whole, their duty lay not 
chiefly in teaching, but rather in energetic action^ and in oirect 
interference with political affairs for the maintenance of Divine 
authority. But we have now arrived at the era of those in- 
spired messengers whose words it has pleased the Holy Spirit 
to enrol among the written records of revelation. Compared 
with the earlier prophets, the province of these later messengers 
of heaven appears to have lain more in word than in action— 
rather in the inculcation of religious and moral principle, and 
in the declaration of the Divine will^ than in the direct exercise 
of Divine authority and the enforcement of submission. Their 
aims, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, were still emi- 
nently practical ; but they were called to minister in an ad- 
vanced stage of prophecy, and were commissioned to insist not 
so much on the acts of outward obedience, as on the presence 
and cultivation of those inward dispositions in which all true 
obedience finds its source. They called for a new heart and a 
right spirit — for righteousness, truth, love, self-denial, sobriety, 
and temperance — not to the neglect of ceremonial observances, 
but as that without which all external worship is of no value ; 
they demanded the practice of social virtues — not to the ex- 
clusion of prudent state policy, but in unison with that fear of 
the Lord, without which all policy is vain, and which alone 
would be followed by the approbation and blessing of Him who 
could preserve them from tne power and machinations of their 
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enemies. Their propliecies were thus of a higher order than 
those which had gone before ; and the period of their ministrj 
may be viewed as one of transition from the instructions aii4 
institutes of Moses and Samuel to the teaching and revelation 
of the Qospel, and to the setting up of that spiritual kingdom 
which they so emphatically announced while tney spake of the 
sufferings of Christ and the gloiy that should follow. 

To these times (if not, as some think, a little earlier, during 
the reign of Joasn in Judah) we may probably refer the pro- 
phecies of Jod (Jehovah is God)^ the earliest* of those propneta 
whose writings have come down to us in the form of a separate 
canonical Book. Joel called the people to repentance, de- 
nouncing the Divine iudgments upon transgression, but pro-* 
claiming favour to the penitent, and (in the true spirit of 
germinating prophecy) speaking of temporal restoration and 
prosperity in terms which point to still eretfter blessings in the 
future kmgdom of Messiah. He also declared the calamities 
Avhich were about to come upon the enemies of God's people — 
iiamelv, the Phoenicians and Philistines, the I^ptians and 
Kdomites. 

Jonah and Hosea {)rophesied in Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam II. The mission of Jonah (a dove) is assigned by 
some to a period during the first thirty years of Jeroboam's 
reign; but the date cannot be precisely ascertained. This 
prophet predicted the successes and conquests of Israel^ and 
was sent to summon the Ninevitesf to repentance. Thepro-^ 
phecy of Hosea (save), delivered perhaps towards the latter end 
of Jeroboam's reign, relates chieny, but not exclusively, t6 the 
affairs of Israel. Hosea describes the idolatry and corruptions 
prevalent among the Israelites^ and declares their punishments 
out at the same time declares their subsequent forgiveness; 
His prophecies abound with reproofs, exhortations, promises, 
and messages of mercy. About the same time, Amoi (of un- 
certain meaning.; perhaps, a burden), a herdsman of Tekoah in 
Judah, during the reign of Uzziah, denounced severe judgments 
against the oppressors of Israel ; and also i^ainst Israel and 
Judah themselves, on account of their transgressions: declaring 
to the latter the puriMng effect of God's chastisements, alia 
conveying promises of mercy and manifold blessings to be 
received by the people upon their reformation — pointing to still 

* [The more general opinion is that Jonah was the earliest of the prophets.] 
t The greatness of Nineveh (Jonah iil. 3) is recorded by Diodor. Sic 11. 3. 
Joppa is mentioned as a seaport of the Jews, by Strabo, zvi. 3 ; and is spoken of 
as a place of great antiqni^ by Pomponlns Mela, i. 11. It was here, according 
to ancient writers, that Andromeda was chained to a rock, and was resoned from 
a great sea^monster by Peisens. 

T 2 
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better things to come. We have already stated (p. 272^ that 
Isaiah began to prophesy in Judah at the end of the reign of 
Uzziah. 

Elemewabt and General QuEsmoKs. 

724. By whom vraa Joash succeeded on the throne of Jndah ? 

736. What was the general character of Amaziah's reign ? 

726. Give the particnlazB of his expedition against tiie Edomites. 

737. Belate his war with Israel, and its resnlts. 

728. Describe the drcnmstanoes of his death. 

729. How long did Amariah reign ? Who succeeded him ? 

780. What was the character of the greater part of Uzziah's reign ? 

731. Belate the events of that period, foreign and domestic. 

782. Into what sin did Uzziah afterwards fall, and how was he pmiished ? 

733. What ixrophet b^:an his ministry in the latter part of Usziah's reign ? 

734. How long did Uzziah reign ? 

735. Who succeeded Jehoahaz on the throne of Israel ? 

736. By whom was Jehoash encouraged with the promise of suoceBS against the 

Damascene Syrians ? 
787. How many victories over the enemy did Jehoash obtain ? Why no more ? 
With what result ? 

738. What miracle was wrought at the sepulchre of Elisha ? 
789. By whom was Jehoash succeeded ? 

740. What was the general character of the reign of Jeroboam II. ? 

741. By what successes was this reign distinguished ? 

742. How long did Jeroboam II. reign ? What state of things in Israel followed 

his death ? 

743. Who was the next king of Israel, being the last of the house of Jehu ? 

744. Belate the death of Zachariah, and oi Shallum. 
746. Who was Menahem ? 

746. Explain the circumstances attending the tributary subjection of Menahem 

to Pul, king of Assyria. 

747. How did Menahem raise the money which he had to pay to Pul ? 

748. How long did Menahem reign over Israel ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

749. How long did Pekahiah reign ? What was the manner of his death ? By 

whom was he succeeded ? 

750. Belate the cizcumstanoes of the mission of Jonah to Nineveh. 

Additional QuBsnoNs. 

751. Who is the first king of Assyria mentioned in Scripture ? 

752. When did Joel prophesy ? 

758. During whose reign did Jonah and Hoeea prophesy in Israel ? 

764. What is the substance of Hosea's prophecies ? 

755. When and where did Amos prophesy? What is the substance of his prophecies? 

766. Date the following events. In Judah^ accession of Amaziah— death of 
Amaziah, and accession ct Uzziah (or Azariah)— death of Uzziah. Jn 
Israelf accession of Jehoash— death of Jehoash, and accession of Jen>- 
boam II.— death of Jeroboam II.— the interregnum which followed— 
accession of Zachariah— death of Zachariah, and of ShaUnm-Hiooeasion 
of Menahem — death of Menahem, and accession of Pekahiah— death of 
Pekahiah, and accession of Pekah. 

757. G-ive the meanings of— Amaziah, Uzziah (Azariah)— Jehoash, Jeroboam, 
Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah— Joel, Jonah, Hoeea, Amoa. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BxieKS OP JoTHAM AJSD AhAZ Df JtTDAH. 

(B.C. 758-726.) 

RmGNS of FeKAU A17I> HoSH£A in IsKABL. — ^EkD 07 IHB 

Kingdom of Isbaxl. 
(b.c. 76d-721.) 

(S Kings zv. 27~zviL 41 ; zviii. 9-12 ; 2 Ohron. zzril. zzvilL ; Im. yiL l—x. 4.) 

JoiHAK (perhaps, Jehovah is perfect), who suoceeded his 
father Uzziah on the throne of Judah (b. c. 768); was distin- 
guished hj his piety. He built the higher gate of the 
Templo; and erected many fortresses for the defence of the 
country. 

He defeated the Ammonites, and imposed upon them a 
tribute of a hundred talents of silver, and ten thousand mea- 
sures each of wheat and barley, which they continued to pay 
during three years. But the latter part of his reign was 
disturbed by the outbreak of hostilities against Judah on the 
part of Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel. 

After a reign or sixteen years, Jotham was succeeded (b. c. 
742) by his son Ahaz (he has seized, i. e. he possesses = pos- 
sessor), an impious and idolatrous prince, in consequence ot 
whose iniquities the country was involved in great calamities. 
^ He walked in the ways of the kings of Israel : and made also 
molten images for Baalim. Moreover, he burnt incense in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire, 
after the abominations of the heathen whom the Lord had cast 
out before the children of Israel. He sacrificed also, and burnt 
incense in the high places, and on the hills, and under every 
green tree.' 2 Chron. xxviii, 2-4. 

At the beginning of this reign, the allied forces of Syria and 
Israel entered Judah and laid siege* to Jerusalem, resolved, if 
possible, to raise to the throne ' the son of Tabeal' t (Isa. vii. 6), 
m the place of Ahaz, and thus to effect the final overthrow or 
the house of David. On this occasion, however, the Divine 
power was interposed for the deliverance of Jerusalem, accord- 
mg to a remarksible prophecy of Isaiah (involving a prediction 
of the futare Messiah, ch. vii.); and the confederates were 
obliged to raise the siege and to withdraw from Judah. 

* [Perhape, however, the words in 2 Kings zvi. 5 and Isa. vii. 1, ought to be 
differently rendered, and only mean that the confederates intended to besiege 
Jemsalem. See Browne's Ordo aoeclorum, p. 240, and Keil on 2 Kings xvi. 5.] 

t It is not known who was this son of Tabeal (God is good). Some have sup- 
posed that he was ZSichri, or else a general of the Syrian army. 
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Ahaz, however^ persevered in his impiety; and, after a brief 
respite, the kings of Syria and Israel made separate inroads 
upon Judah with terrible success. Rezin, king of Syria, 
carried off a large number of Jews to Damascus ; he also cap- 
tured Elath, which had been recovered by Uzziah (p. 271). 
Pekah marched against Ahaz, whom he defeated with great 
loss ; and Zichri, a champion of Ephraim, slew Maaseiah, the 
king's son, and two other eminent persons. The army of the 
Jsiaelites tlien returned to Samaria, laden with spoil, and taking 
with them a large number of prisoners — ^who, however, were 
dismissed unhurt, after a protest against their retention in cap- 
tivity by a prophet named Oded, strengthened also and sup- 
ported by a protest on the part of several of the leading men in 
Israel. 

Encouraged by these events, the Edomites and the Philis- 
tines made incursions into the south and south-west parts of 
Judah, where they committed considerable ravages with im- 
punity. 

Aha2 now sent an embassy to Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria 
(probably the successor of Pul), with a present of Si the gold 
and silver which could be found among the treasures of the 
Temple, and commissioned to make a tender of future tribute, 
on condition of receiving effectual assistance in the present 
emergen^. This advantageous offer was eagerly accepted. 
Tiglath-Pileser immediately marched ao^ainst Damascus, and, 
having taken it and slain Kezin, reduced the whole country to 
subjection, thus putting an end to the kingdom of the Dama- 
scene Svrians, according to the prophecies of Amos (i. 5), and 
Isaiah (viii. 4; xvii. 3). At the same time he took possession 
of the trans-Jordanic territory, a considerable portion of which, 
after the death of Jeroboam II., Uzziah appears to have 
annexed to Judah (2 Chronl xxvi. 10*); and he sent away 
captive into Assyria and Mediaf the tribes of Reuben, Gad and 
half Manajsseh. 

Ahaz, having been in this way delivered from his enemies in 
Syria and Israel, paid a visit to his ally, or rather his master, 
the king of Assyria, during his sojoum at Damascus. And 
here he found fresh food for nis impiety. Struck with the ap- 

9 [But the legitimacy of the inference drawn from this passage is denied by 
Gesenins and KeiL See also Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, Appendix § 6.] 

t [It is doubtful whether any of the Israelites were carried into Media on this 
occasion (1 Cfaron. v. 26). They were so a/terteards, as we know from 2 Kings 
3:viiJ 6 ; xviii. 11. The question turns upon the locality of Halah, Habor, and 
Gozan. Mr. Riddle (see Index), probably following Eitto's Cyelopcedia, placee 
all these in Media; but Professor Ilawlinson (in Smith's Diet.) fixes them in tte 
northern part of Assyria, identifying Habor with the Chatwras, and Gozan \nth 
Mygdonia.] 
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pearance of an idolatrous altar, he caused a model of it to be 
sent to the high priest Urijah, with instructions to erect a 
similar altar at Jerusalem. On his return home, Ahaz made 
solemn offerings on this altar; * and — having caused the Bnizen 
Altar of Burnt Offering to be brought out of the court of the. 
Temple (p. 324), and placed on the north side of the new one, 
designing to use it as a smaller altar, for himself * to inquire 
by,' while the new altar was to be used for the general purposes 
of public worship — he then despoiled the sacred edifice, and 
closed its doors, at the same time setting up idolatrous altars in 
every comer of Jerusalem, thus doing all that he could towards 
the suppression of the true worship in his dominions. Tiic 
idolatry to which A haz attached himself appears to have been 
the (Zoroastrian) worship of the sun, light, and tire. Hence 
the horses and chariots which were dedicated to the sun. 
(2 Kings, xxiii. 11.) The celebrated sun-dial of Ahaz (Isx. 
xxxviii. 8), seems to have owed its origin to Babylon.t 

Ahaz died after a reign of sixteen years (b. c. 720), and was 
buried in the city of David, but not in the sepulchres of the 
kings. He was succeeded by his son Hezekiah. 

Nearlv contemporaneous with the reigns of Jotham and Almz 
in Judan were those of Pekah and Hoshea in Israel. 

Pekah (opening, deliverance), the son of Remaliah, a com- 
mander of the Israelitish army, having made his way to the 
throne (p. 274) by the assassination of his predecessor J (b.c. 
759), remained in possession of it duiing a period of twenty 
years. The chief events of his reign — consisting in his invasion 
of Judah in alliance with the king of Syria, and his eventual 
defeat by the king of Assyria, involving the captivity of two 
tiibes and a hal^have already been recorded in connection 
with the history of Ahaz. Pekah fell (b. c. 739) before a con- 
spiracy, headed by Hoshea. (save), son of Elah, who, appa- 
rently after nine years' anarchy, obtained possession of the throne 
(B.C. 730). 

In the early part of the reign of Hoshea, Shalmaneser, the 
successor of Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, invaded the coun- 
try, and laid it under tribute. Hoshea, however, was after- 
wards induced to withhold payment of this tribute, in conse- 

* Some Bnppose that this altar was erected in the conrt of the Temple, and 
made to occupy the place d the brazen altar, which was removed to the north 
side of the court. 

t Compare Herodotns, IL 109. 

i The state of things in Israel nnder many of the sncceasors of Jeroboam IT. 
has been compared to that in Rome under Claudius, Nero, Galba, Vitellius, Com- 
nwJdua, Septimins Serems, &c. 
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quence of his havinfs^ made an alliance with So,* kin^ of Egypt. 
Shalmaneser, aware of this confederacy, marched with a large 
army into the territories of Hoshea, and laid siege to Samana. 
After a siege of three years, Samana was taken (b.c. 721), and 
the remaining trihes of Ismel were carried away into Assyria 
and Media-t This kingdom had suhsisted, after its separation 
from Judah, 254 years. 

Some years afterwards (about B.C. 678) Esarhaddon, then 
king of Assyria, peopled the land with fresh inhabitants from 
Babylon and other localities (' from Babylon, and from Cnthah, 
and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharyaim,' 2 Kings 
xvii. 24). These were addicted to a great variety of super- 
stitions, according to the worship of the several parts of Assyria 
from which they had been drawn. God plagued them with 
lions ; and they, ascribing this infliction to their 'knowing not 
the manner of the god of the land,' applied to the king of 
Assyria. He sent back one of the captive priests, who fixed 
his residence at Bethel, and imparted to them some know- 
ledge of the true God and the mode of acceptable worship ; a 
knowledge and worship which eventually gained considerable 
ground among the mixed J people — who were henceforth known 
under the denomination of Samaritans. 

The subsequent history of the ten tribes who were trans- 
ported into the country beyond the Euphrates is unknown ; but 
it is probable that some portion of this people returned to 
Palestine, at a future period; under the proclamation of Cyrus. 

Elementart and General Questioxs. 
758. By whom waa IJzziab succeeded on the throne of Jndah ? 
7&9. What foreign nation did Jotham defeat ? 

760. How was the latter portion of his reign disturbed ? 

761. How long did Jotham reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

762. Describe the character of Ahaz as king of Judah. 

763. What invasion and siege took place during the early -paxt of his reign, and 

with what result ? 

764. Belate a remarkable prophecy delivered by Isaiah on this occasion. 

765. Give the particulars of a subsequent invasion of Judah by the kings of Syria 

and Israel, and state its result. 

766. To whom did Ahaz apply for assistance in this emergency ? 

767. Bdate the sabjugation of Damascene Syria. 

768. What portion of the Israelitish territory was reduced, at the same time, by 

the king of Assyria ? 



* [Either Sevechns, son of Sabaco, or Sabaco hims^.] 

t Thus the Paeonians, after they had been conquered by Megabazus, the general 
of Darius Hystaspis. were carried off into Asia. Herodot. v. 15. 

X [Whether the Samaritans, were a ' mixed people ' in the sense of * containing 
an inteirmixtnre of the old Israelitish inhabitants, along with the new Aflsyrian 
oolomistB/ is a point upon which Biblical scholars are greatly divided in opimoO'] 
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769. Describe the tendt of a visit paid by Ahas to Tiglath-Pileser at Damascns. 

770. How long did Ahaz reign over Jodab ? By whom was be snocoeded ? 

771. How long did Pekah leign over Israel ? What wen the chief events of his 

reign ? Describe the termination of his reign and the state of affairs 
which followed. 

773. Who succeeded Pekah on the throne of Israel ? 

778. By whom was the coontry invaded and made tributary in the early part of 
this reign? 

774. What led to the subsequent siege of Samaria by Shalmaneser 7 

775. How long did that siege continue ? 

776. Describe the end of the kingdom of Israel. 

777. Relate the origin of tiie Samaritans. 

Additional Questions. 

778. What place did Tiglath-Pileser occupy in the Assyrian succession ? 

779. What kings of Israel were nearly contemporary with Jotham and Ahaz in 

Judah? 

780. By wh<nn was Tiglath-Pileser succeeded on the throne of Assyria ? 

781. How long did the kingdom of Israel subsist after its separation from 

Judah? 

782. Date the following events :~7n Judah, accession of Jotham— death of 

Jotham, and accession of Ahaz — death of Ahaz, and accession of Heze- 
klah. In Israel, accession of Pekah— death of Pekah, and the anarchy 
which followed— accession of Hoehea— capture of Samaria, and end erf 
the kingdom of Israel. 

783. Give the meanings of— Jotham, Ahaz— Pekah, Hoshea. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Reigns of Hezekiah akd Manasseh. 

B.C. 726—643. 

(2 Kings zviii. 1— zxi. 18 ; 2 Chron. zxix. 1— xxxiii. 20 ; Isa. zxrvL 1— zzxiz. 8.) 

• 

After the death of Ahaz, king of Judah (b. c. 726), a general 
reformation of religion was begun by his son ana successor 
Hezekiah (strength of Jehovah), who is commended in Scrip- 
ture as one of the most pious and zealous princes of the house 
of David. Hezekiah reopened and cleansed the Temple — 
restored its services in all their original purity and splendour 
— and afterwards celebrated the Passover * with extraordinary 
solenmity. He removed the high places; and, finding that 
the people had besun to bum incense to the Brazen Serpent of 
Moses (p. 154), which had hitherto been carefully preserved, 

• niany critics consider that this Passover was not kept till the sixth year <rf 
Hezekiah's reign, after the captivity of the Ten Tribes. Bee Kea on 3 King* 
zviiL 3; Smith's Did t. 798.] 
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he caused it to be broken in pieces^ calling it Nehusbtan (a 
piece of brass). He restored to the priei^ and Levites the 
tithes and first fruits (pp. 141, 142) of which they had been 
illegally deprived ; and aefrayed the expense of the daily and 
other sacrifices out of the royal treasures. 

As a testimony of the Divine favour, consequent upon this 
religious and loyal course of conduct, Hezekiah was speedily 
enabled to gain signal advantages over the Philistines, retaking 
from them all the cities of Judah which they had captured in 
the reign of Ahaz (p. 278), and conquering a considerable por- 
tion of their own territory, as far as Graza. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Hezekiah, Shalmaneser f 
accomplished the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel j and, as 
Hezekiah had withdrawn the tribute which had been imposed 
upon the kingdom of Judah, there could be little doubt that 
the king of Assyria would seek to push his conquests to the 
south. For the present, however, his arms were diverted to 
the (insular) Tyrians, involving a war of five years, whicli 
Shalmaneser did not survive; but Sennacherib, his son and 
successor, soon renewed the demand for tribute, and marched 
towards Jerusalem at the head of a large army. Hezekiah iic- 
cordingly applied himself to sti'engthening the fortifications of 
Jerusalem in preparation for a siege ; and, supposing it neces- 
sary to obtain foreign succour, he made an alliance with the 
king of Egypt. This alliance was displeasing to the Divine 
Sovereign, as manifesting a want of that confidence in His 




king of Assyria, nor for nil the multitude that is with him : 



«. 



* [This was the fulfilment of Isa. xiv. 29-32.] 

t [It lias been concluded by modem authorities (mainly from the evidence oc 
the Assyrian inscriptions) :— 

(1). That a short time before the taking of Samaria Sargon rebdled agaiost 
Shalmaneser, and made himself king of As^rria. 

(2). That Sargon reigned b.o. 721-702, and that it was he, and not Sbalma' 
neser, who besieged Tyre. 

(3). That Sargon was succeeded by his son Sennacherib, who reigned B.C. 702 
680. 

Hence it would follow that the invasions of Sennacherib took i>lace at the 
end of Hezekiah's reign, and several years after his illness, which we know to 
haTe been fifteen years before his death. 

For the ways of reconciling these condnsions with the Scripture naxratire, 
see Smith's J)ict. i. 799 ; iii. 11 96. 

Whether the si^e of Samaria was concluded by Shalmaneser or Sargon is no- 
certain. Saigon claims it on Us monuments, but this may be explained by 
supposing that the capture, even if made by Shalmaneser, was effected after 
Swgon had been acknowledged king in the Assyrian capital. It is, howevflr, 
very remarkable that the capture is not ditUnctly attributed to Shalmaneser in 
Scripture. See 2 Kings rvii. 6 ; xviii. 9, 10.] 
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for there be more with us than with him : with him is 
an arm of flesh ; but with us is the Lord our God to help us, 
and to fight our battles/ (2 Chron. xxxii. 7, 8.) Hezekiah 
soon found himself disappointed in his expectation of efibc- 
tual assistance from Egypt (see Isa. xxx. 1-7) j while the 
king of Assyria had advanced as far as Lachish, a city in the 
south-west of Judah, which, although strongly fortified, could * 
not be expected to offer effectual resistance to the arms of the 
besieger. Under these circumstances, the king of Judah made 
his submission, consenting to the payment of 800 talents of 
silver and 80 talents of gold (102,056/. and 164,250/.)-7a sum 
so considerable that, in order to raise it, he was obliged to 
drain all his treasures, and even to cut off the gold from the 
doors and pillars of the Temple. Sennacherib then (according 
to Josephus) turned his arms against Egypt; but, soon after, 
having resolved to complete the subjugation of Judah, he 
again invested Lachish, whence he sent his general Tartun,* 
accompanied by Kabsaris (i. e. the chief of the eunuchs) and 
Rabshakeh (i.e. the chief cup-bearer), with a large detachment 
of his forces, against Jerusalem. The summons to surrender 
made by Rabshakeh was couched in terms most indolent and 
blasphemous. Danger was now imminent, and Hezekiah, hav- 
ing repaired to the Temple with his clothes rent in token of 
distress, sent to the prophet Isaiah, desiring him to offer up an 
earnest prayer for deliverance. The prophet returned an en- 
couraging answer, declaring that Sennacherib should return to 
his own country, vrithout having accomplished his object, and 
there perish by the sword. At this juncture, accordingly, the 
king of Assyria, who had left Lachisb, and was engBL^ed in 
operations against Libnah, received the startling intelligence 
that Tirhakah,t king of Ethiopia (Cush), was advancing against 
him with a large force. He accordingly found himself obliged 
to make preparations for an immediate departure, in oi*der to 
meet this enemv without delay,]: at the same time sending a 
letter to Hezekiah, in which he haughtily threatened him with 
vengeance on his return. This letter Hezekiah humbly spread 
before the Lord ; and again he received the assurance of per- 
fect security — an assurance which was signally ratified in the 
course of the sanae night, § when the angel of the Lord went 

• [Probably not a proper name, bnt a title, and equivalent to ' general.* Bee 
Smith's Diet. Hi. 1442.] 

t A powerful monarch, who has left many monuments, both in Egypt and 
Bthiopia, including one on the walls of a Theban temple, commemorating his 
■noceaBfnl opposition to the Assyrians, 

X See Herodotus, ii. 141. 

5 [Many critics suppose that tbis occurrence did not take place till some time 
afterwards. See Patrick and Keil on 2 Kings xix. 35.] 
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ft 

forth, and slew in tlie camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men. 
Weakened and discouraged by this heavy and astonishing loss, 
Sennacherib instantly withdrew to his own dominions, where 
some time afterwards he was put to death by his own sons, 
Adrammelech and Sharozer, while he was worshipping in the 
temple of Nisroch. 

During the late period of consternation and distress, Heze- 
kiah found himself labouring under a severe malady, including 
a dangerous boil or ulcer ; and the prophet Isaiiui was com- 
missioned to announce to him the approach of death. In this 
distress, Hezekiah prayed earnestly for the prolongation of his 
life : his prayer was heard, and Isaiah was authorised to promise 
his recovery, with an addition q{ fifteen years to his reign ; at 
the same time ordering that a plaister of figs should be laid 
upon the boil, while, as a testimony of the Divine interposition 
on his behalf, the sun's shadow went back ten degrees on the 
dial of Ahaz.* 

This deliverance from the Assyrian incursion was followed 
by a period of peace, during which the kingdom of Judah 
attained a great height of prosperity, enabling Hezekiah to 
amass considerable treasures. But he set too high an estimate 
upon the wealth which had thus been bestowed on him ; and 
when Merodach-balAdan,t king of Babylon,]: sent to congratulate 
him on his recovery from sickness, he manifested the elation of 
his mind by ostentatiously displaying his treasures to the 
ambassadors. 

This proceeding, dangerous in itself, as tending to excite the 
cupidity of the foreigners, was also highly disj^leasing to God, 
on account of the pride and worldliness of mind which it re- 
vealed ; and Isaiah was sent to the king with a message of 
reproof, § involving a prediction that the wealth laid up in 
Jerusalem should eventually fall into the possession of the 
king of Babylon. This calamity, however, did not come to 

* It liaa been observed that this mention of a sun-dial is the first which oocnrs 
in history ; and that, although it is impossible to ascertain precisely the con- 
stmction of this dial (Zr«6. steps, or d^;ree8), yet it may be snppoeed to have 
consisted of a kind of stairs scientifically bnilt so as to mark the progreas of the 
shadow at different periods of the day. A building of this kind has been pn- 
forved near Delhi. 

t Merodach was the name of a Babylonian idol (Jer. L 2), probably = Kazs. 
Baladan means * Bel is his lord.* [The name is also written Berodach-baladan.] 

t [Babylon had for many centuries been subject to Assyria, but had been 
ruled by native kings, of whom Iferodach-baladan was one. Prof^BSor Bawliu- 
son says, ' Merodach-baladan was the head of the popular parly, which xeriated 
the Assyrian monarchs, and strove to maintain the independoice of tiie countzy. 
It is uncertain whether he was self-raised or was the son of a former kin^.'] 

§ It appears also that HeseUah was willing to form an alliance with Horodach- 
baladan against the king of Assyria, from which he was perhaps deterred bj Urn 
protestations and warnings of Isaiah. 
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pass in the time of Hezekiah himself^ who ended his days in 
peace^ after a reign of twenty-nine years, (b.c. 698.) 

He was succeeded by his son Manasseh (causing to forget), 
who was only twelve years of age when he came to the throne. 
It is probable that this young prince was in the hands of evil 
counsellors ; at all events, he soon began to adopt a line of 
conduct entirely opposed to that of Hezekiah. Abandoniug 
the worship of Jehovah, he not only restored the high places 
and erected altars to Baal, but he ventured to build (large) 
altars for the Sabsean* worship of ' the host of heaven,' in the 
courts of the Temple, and to set up an idol (an image of 
Astarte) in the sanctuary itself — an act of impietv exceeding 
even that of Ahaz, who closed the Temple when he had sus- 
pended its worship by the Syrian idolatry. Manasseh also 
sacrificed his children to Molech, in the valley of Hinnom, and 
practised heathen enchantments. His impiety was equalled 
only by his cruelty ; which was displayed m a rigorous perse- 
cution of those jaithful Jews who refused conformity to the 
idolatrous principles and practices which he laboured to esta- 
blish. These few faithful men found their consolation in 
looking forward, with lively hope, to the days of the promised 
Messian, which should exhibit a perfect contrast to the pre- 
valent corruption of their times. The reigns of evil kinga con- 
strained pious Jews to long and sigh for this expected Deliverer ; 
while the better times, which occurred under good princes, 
such as Hezekiah and Josiah, tencled to animate Hieir hope of 
His appearing. Such princes were held up by the prophets as 
modeb and pledges of the Messiah. 

The flagrant offences of Manasseh did not long remain un- 
punished. Esarhaddon, son of Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
having strengthened his empire by renewing the subjection of 
Babylon, sent his generals into Judea. Jerusalem was probably 
taken ; and Manasseh, having been made prisoner, was sent in 
chains to Babylon.f (b.c. 677.) 

In this conaition of distress, the captive king of Judah sin- 
cerely and deeply repented of his sins; and his humiliation be- 
fore God was soon followed by his restoration to the throne. 
He returned to Jerusalem thoroughly disposed to repair, as far 

* [Probabljrso called from the Hebrew word for *ho8t.' *Sabeean/ when so 
iiMd, haa uo connection with the people at that name. See Kitto's Cj/clopcBdia.] 

t C' One la greatly amrpriaed at first hearing that the ^nerals of an Assyrian 
king, on captnring a rebel, carried him to Babylon Instead of Nineveh. *' What 
has a king of Aa^ia to do with Babylon ? " one natnrally aaks. The reply is, 
that Esarhaddon, and he only of all the Assyrian tings, actually was king of 
Babylon.' Bawlinson's Banipton Lectures,, p. 146. 

Esarhaddon's Babylonian reign lasted from B.o. 680 to B.C. 667 ; with which 
the generally reoeired date (b.o. 677) of Manaaseh's captivity agrees.] 
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as possible, all the miscliief wliich he had done, to encpuiage 
the true worship, and to uphold all the principles of the Theo- 
cracy. His reign was longer than that of any other king of 
Jiidah or of Israel j it extended to fifty-five years, being three 
years longer than that of TJzziah. Manasseh was not buried in 
the royal sepulchres, but in his own sepulchre in the garden of 
Uzza. (B.C. 643.) 

The reign of Hezekiah was distinguished by the illustrious 
prophecies of Isaiah, and also by those of Micah and Nahum.— 
Isaiah (salvation of Jehovah) began to prophesy during the 
latter period, if not in the very Last year, ot Uzziah king of 
Judah (p. 272) ] and he continued in the exercise of his omce 
throughout the succeeding reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and at least 
the greater part of that of Hezekiah. There is a tradition to 
the efiect that he survived to the times of Manasseh, by whose 
orders he was sawn asunder ; but no reliance can be plticed on 
this account, and it is probably incorrect. Isaiah, who repre- 
sents what has been termed the golden age of Jewish prophecy, 
and who was the principal prophet of that which, on other 
grounds, is denominated tne Assyrian period, gave utterance to 
many predictions of Divine judgments to be inflicted upon 
various nations which had signalised themselves as enemies of 
God's people, and also announced the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Israel by Assyria. He foretold the deliverance of 
Jerusalem and Judea from the invasion of Sennacherib ; hut 
he predicted also the coming captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
together with their subsequent restoration. This restoration 
he described in language involving a prospect of the blessings 
to be conferred by tne great Restorer of the human race j and 
besides this, he delivered many more direct prophecies (ch. xL- 
Ixvi.), relating, if not immediately and exclusively, yet chiefly, 
to the person, sufferings, work, and kingdom of Messiah. 

Micah [yiho is like Jehovah), a native of Moresheth near 
Gath, who lived during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah (in Judah), and of Pekah and Hoshea (in Israel), uttered 
various prophecies concerning both kingdoms, but especially 
concerning Judah. ,He foretold the fall of Samaria, and the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Israel. He also predicted the 
destruction of Jerusaleni and of the Temple— the Babylonian 
captivity— the restoration and subsequent prosperity of Judah 
— and the future kingdom of Messiah. 

Nnhum (consolation), a native of Elkosh, probably in Galilee, 
who prophesied during the reign of Hezekiah, foretold the fall 
of Ninevehj and thei overthrow of the Assyrian empire. 



QUESTIONS. S87 

Eleusntabt and Qsneral Questions. 

TSI. By wlioui was Ahaz snooeeded ob the throne of Jndah ? 

785. Describe the religiouB character of Hezekiah. 

786. By what proceedings did he signalise the early port of his vsign f 

787. How did he treat the Brazen Serpent of Moses, and why ? 

788. What national adyantages ensued, in token of Divine approbation and 

favonr ? 

789. At what part at the reign of Hezekiah was the kingdom of Israel over- 

thrown by the Assyrians ? 

790. How was Shalmaneser diverted from an attack upon Judah ? 

791. What attitude did Sennacberib assume towards Judah ? 

792. What alliance did Hezekiah make as a means of security agaiiist the 

threatoied invasion, and with what result ? 

793. On what terms did Hezekiah submit to the king of Assyria, in the first 

instance? 

794. What course did Sennacherib puisne after having made this agnemexxt with 

Hezekiah? 

795. Detail the circumstances of the renewed invadon of Jiidah by Sennacherib. 

Describe the encouragement given to Hezekiah, and the destruction of 
Somacherlb's army. 

796. Belate the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah. 

797. What was the state of aifairs in Judah after the deliverance from the 

Assyrian invasion ? 

798. What conduct on the part of Hezekiah called forth a Divine i-eproof ? 

799. How long did Hezekiah reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

800. How old was Hanasseh when he came to the throne ? 

801. Describe the idolatrous and impious practices which were encouraged by 

Manasseh in the early part of his reign. 

802. What punishment did these sins bring down upon Judah and Hanasseh ? 

803. What effect was produced upon Manasseh by his captivity ? 

804. How long did Manasseh reign ? How much longer was this reign than that 

of TJzziah ? 

Additiosal QUESmONS. 

^35. Who succeeded Shalmaneser on the throne of Assyria ? 

^. Who was Merodach-baladan ? 

^07. Who was the successor of Sennacherib on the throne of Assyria? 

808. When did Isaiah,. Micah, and Nahum, prophesy? State, in general, tho 

subjects of their prophecies. 

809. Date—the accession of Hezekiah— destniction of Sennacherib's army- 

death of Hezekiah and accession of Manasseh— captivity of Manasseh— 
death of Manasseh. 
SIO. Give the meanings of— Hezekiah, Mana'seh- Isaiah, Micah, Nahum. 
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AMON, JOSIAH. 



CHAFrER XXX rx. 

The Heigns of Akon^ Josiah, (SHiXLUM) Jehoahaz^ 
TEliakim) Jbhoiakim, Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), and 
(Mattaniah) Zbdekiah. — Fn^AL Captttbb op Jebusalem 
BT Nebuchaditezzab. 

B.C. 643-588. 

(2 Kings zxi. 19— zzr. 22; 2 Chron. zzziii. 21— xxxvi. 21 ; Jeremiah L 1— 

xxxix. U ; 111. 1-30.) 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 

JoEdah 
I 



(by Zebndah) 

RliaMm 

or 

Jehoiakini 



Jehoiachin 

or 

Jeooniah or Coniah 



(by Hamntal) 
Shallum 

or 
Jehoahax 



(by Hamutal) 
Mattaniah 

or 
Zedekiah 



Manasseh was succeeded (b.c. 643) by bis son Amon (per- 
baps^ faithful), a wicked and idolatrous prince, who was 
assassinated by bis own servants, after a reign of only two yeais. 
His son JosiAH (Jebovab beals), although at that time no 
more than eight years old, was then made king (b.o 641); 
and after a few years began to give promise of a reign which 
makes him pre-eminent among the most pious and excellent 
kings of Judah. At twenty years of age be took measures 
for the overthrow of idolatry and the general reformation of 
religion. 

In the eighteenth * year of his reign, Josiah gave directions to 
Hilkiah the high priest to put the Temple in a state of complete 
ren&ir, applying to this purpose the money which had been 
collected at the doors, as well as from the people throughout 
the land. During the progress of this work, Hilkiah discovered 
the original books t oi Mo.ses, which were then read in the 
hearing of the king. A great sensation was produced by those 

* [It seems, however, more probable that this date, given in 2 Kings xni' ' 
and 2 Chron. zxiv. 8, is * an instance of an anticipative date,' bedng strictif 
applicable only to the celebration of the Passover. Moreover, the order of 
events in 2 Kings zzi. and xxiii. is probably not strictly chronologicaL See 
Browne's Ordo JSeeelorutnt p. 247, and KeU on 2 JTtnM zzii. 3. Gompoze alw 
Smith's 2>u;<.ii. 27.] 
t [' Whether the exemplar written by Moees* own hand, as Grotius infeoB from 
Chron. xsziv. 14, or a later copy of it, is quite a frivolous anestion.' Xeil o» 
S King* xzii. 8.] 
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parts of the sacred record which contain heavy denunciations 
of Divine displeasure against the people^ with a prophecy of 
national calamitieSy in case of their transgression of the cove- 
nant ; and, when Josiah had rent his clothes in token of ffrief 
and anxiety^ occasioned by a conviction that Judah had De«i 
actually involved in the ruilt of the sins specified, he sent a 
deputation, headed by the high priest, to the prophetess Huldah^ 
to inquire of the Loid concerning the residt. The answer was 
to the effect that Judah was indeed g^^ilty in the sight of the 
Lord, and that, at no distant time, the punishment foretold 
would overtake the nation ; but it was added that, out of regard 
to the piety of Josiah, and his tenderness of conscience, the 
evil should not come to pass in his days. Hereupon the king 
convened an assembly of the elders and the people, in which he 
caused the Law to be read, and a solemn promise of the 
observance of it to be made by all the people in accordance 
with his own example. He then made a circuit of Judah and 
Samaria, destroying all the remnants of idolatry;^ and at 
Bethel he caused tne bones of the fiEdse prophets to be taken 
out of their sepulchres and burnt on the altar which Jeroboam 
had erected, thus fulfilling the prophecy in which he had been 
mentioned by name no less than three hundred and fifty years 
beforct On his return to Jerusalem, he celebrated the Passover 
at the proper season on a scale of extraordinary magnificence. 
(b.c. 623.) 

The reign of Josiah, as a whole^ was distinguished bv peace 
and prosperity. At length, however, Pharaoh Necho, king of 
I^jrpt, marched through Palestine, on his wav to attack 
Carchemish % on the Euphrates. He probably § followed the 
route along the sea-coast, with a view to continue his march 
through the plain of Esoraelon, and thence advance through 
the passes of Lebanon. Josiah opposed his passage on this 
expedition; and a battle ensued at Megiddo,|| in which the 
king of Egypt obtained an easy victory, and Josiah received a 
wound of which he soon after died, B.C. 610, in the thirty- 
second year of his reign, being the only king of Judah who was 

* The power of Joeiah appears to have extended oyer a great part of the 
conntry which was formerly sal^ect to the khigs of Israel. 

t 1 Kings xiii. 2. * This king, and Gyros of Persia, are the only personage 
in Scriptnre predicted by name long before their birth.'— JTttto. 

X [Generally identified with Giroesitim, at the jnnction of the Ghaboras with 
the Enphrates. But Professor Bawlinson places it moch higher np the rirer.] 

§ [Others think that he went by sea to Palestine, and landed at Aochp. m^ 
Keil on 3 King* xxiiL 3S-S0, and Berthean on 3 Chron. zzxv. 30.] 

n In a part of the plain of Eadraelon near Hegiddo ; probably at a spot called 
after the name of two Syrian idols, Hadad-Bimmon, Zedi. xlt 11. 

V 
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killed in battle. Hia son Shallum/- was elected by the people 
as bis successor, under the more auspicious name of Jehoahaz 
(Jebotrak bolda). After a short and evil reign of three months, 
jehoahaz was deposed and carried into captivity by Pharaoh 
Necho^ on his return to Egyptf The conqueror imposed upon 
the country a tribute of 100 talents of silver and one talent of 
gold, at the same time (b.c. 610) appointing as king Eliakim 
(Ghod raises up), the eldest son of Josiah, whose name he 
changed, by an exercise of sovereign power, to Jehoiaxih fthe 
Lord raises up). Jehoiakim gave an evil character to his reign 
by the restoration of idolatry,:^ and by rigorously exacting 
from his subiects the mone^ wmch he found necessary for the 
payment of the appointed tribute to the sovereign under whom 
he consented to hold his crown. 

About three years afterwards, in an engagement which took 
place at Carchemisfa, Necho sustained a defeat (Jer. xlvi. 2-12) 
m>m Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon ; § and, as a result of this failure, the power of the 
king of Egypt was henceforth confined within the limits of his 
own dominions. After this Nebuchadnezzar marched into 
Judea, now left defenceless by the king to whom it had 
become tributary; and, having captured Jerusalem, || aod sent 
away some of the sacred vessels of the Temple to Babylon, 
made Jehoiakim tributary to the king of Babylon, and carried 
away some of the royal and noble youths, including Daniel and 
his companions (b.c. 606).f It was during this invasion that 

« [Keil, however, mftlntainB that this was not an actnal name bom by Jehoa- 
hac, but merely a term applied to him by Jeremiah (xxii. II) to indicate the 
fortune that bef eU him. ' J^oahaz, he whom the Lord should hold, became s 
Sballnm, one to whom the L<»d had requited the evil of his doings.' The nsme 
ShaUnm, it may be observed, is not found in Kings or Ofaronides, except- in 
1 Ohron. iii. 16, in which passage (according to EdI) * the writer follows Jere- 
miah.'] 

t The capture of Jerusalem by Pharaoh Necho is mentioned (most probably) 
by Herodotus, ii. 159 ; ill. 6. [The identity of the * Oadytis ' of Herodotus with 
Jerusalem is denied by Bawlinson and other recent authorities. See Smith's 
JHeL L 996 ; ii. 818.] The name of Nedho is foond among the hiercglypbias in 
the great hall of Kainak. 

X [See 3 (Jhion. zxzvi. 8, and Jer. xlx., which chapter probably belongs to thiB 
reign.] These frequent transitions from one kind of worship to another make it 
probed that there wore amengthe Jews two parties jprei^ evmily balanced— 
<me iddatoous, and the other in favour of the pare worship of Jehovah. 

$ {Nabapolemaj: had been appointed viceroy of Babylon by the last king of 
Asesnria. He established' bimseli} however, as an independent sovereign, and in 
eonjnnctlon with Oyazares the Hede put an end to the empire of Aaqrria by tbe 
capture and destmotion of Nineveh. This event is asdgned by CSUnton to b.o. 600, 
but the most recent authorities are in favour of B.C. 636. NabopolasBar thus be- 
came the founder of the Babylonian or Chaldeean empire.] 
• II The conquest of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar ta recozded by Benwns (sp. 
Joseph. Ant. z. 11, 1). The same writer (ap. Joseph. Cant. Ap, U J9) wtaa to 
the tenn of MMt^twort* captivity. •^ •- *- ' 

5 BamMrappose that Jehoiakim himself was carried to Babylon, whan hen- 
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the ReababiteB took up their abode for a time' within the walls 
of the city. (^ Jeremian. zxzv.) 

This invasion and its result had bem predicted by the 
propbet Jeremiah^ n^ho foretold also that the captiyitj snouM 
last seventy years^ and that at the end of. that period the 
Babylonian empire should be OTerthrown (Jer. xzt.). Jeremiah 
afterwards employed Bamch to write and pnblidi aU the 
prophecies which he had uttered ^ but Jehoialdm manifested 
bis impiety b^ cuttiag with a pen-Jcnife the roU on which 
Boruch had written from Jeremiah^s dictation^ and tiirowing it 
into the fire; an act which; at the IKvine command, was 
followed by the publication of a second edition of the prophecies, 
^th SB wtotianof feesh d<m«iiciBtioiii)i>f impendiiig ju<fgmeiito 
(Jer. xxxvi.). 

Not lonff Idter, Jehoiakilxi Tentund td withhold the tribute 
wbich he had paid daring a periiod of three years f and Nebn- 
cbadnezzar^ in consequence sent bands of the Chaldeans, 
Syridns, Moabites^ ana Ammonites, to harass Judah« After a 
reign of eleren years, Jehoiakim appears to hare come to 
a violent todt C^.b. 909), He was succeeded bt his son 
Jehoiaohik (Jehovah establishes or appoints)^ also called 
Jeconiah or Ooniah. Shortly afterwards Nebuchfidnezzar came 
in person against Jerusalem, whereupon Jehoiachin surren^ 
dered at discretion, and was carried off td Babylon, after a reigli 
of only three months and ten days. THe conqueror not bmy 
pilli^bd the Temple and the palace, but sent awa^ to Babykn 
tbe b€f8t portion of the population of Jerusalem and Judah, in- 
cluding tne floT^er of the army imd the most skilful artisans, to 
the number of about ten thousand, and appointed as the suc- 
cessor of Jehoiachin (b.C. 699) his uncle Mattaniah (gift of 
Jebovah), the third son of Josiah, whose name he chan^d to 
Zediskiah (righteousness of Jehovah), exacting from hinl a 
most stringent oAth of allegiance to the crown of Babylon. 
Witii the terms 6f this oath ZedeMah seems at first to nave 
complied; and when the Anintonites, Moabites) Idumeani^ 
Sidonians, * and T^ans, urged him td combine with them ih 
throwing off the Babylonian y6ke, Zedekiah^ supported by the 

m^ed in captfyity tllree yeart ; at the end of wlilcli tiA4 U6 \nA seAt htudk t6 
ocainipy the thzone of Jadsh as a TBaBal <tf the king of Baljyion. 

• [He had soooeeded his father aa king of Babylon, in 3,0. 604. Even befqn 
tbis he is called ' king ' in 3 Kings zzir. 1, and ebwwhere.] 

t [No doabt Jeremiah's (zxii. 19 ; zzzri. dO> prediction respecting, the mal- 
tx«abnent of JdioiaUm's corpse vras.Uters]ly.fix&ai/Od,thoilgh^ noreoord oriC its 
fnlffimenliispiMervedinSciiptare. Nor is the stirtwnent * ;gho^^ 
14a fathers' (« Kings xxiv. 6) inoonsistent with snch a fuUBment. See Keus 
note, and Dr. Posey's Lectures en Daniel, pp. 3Sft and 401.1 

u 2 
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admonitions of Jeremiah, appears to haye refused to join the 
confederacy. (Jer. xxvii.) 

At length, however, Zedekiah repudiated the counsel of the 
prophet, and, relying on the assistance of Pharaoh Hophra* 
fOr. Apries), king of Egypt (see Ezek. xvii. 16), he revolted 
from the king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, having heard of 
this revolt, invaded Judea with a large army, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem (about b. c. 690\ The approach of an Egyptian 
force gave some prospect or relief to the city ; but the Egyptians 
soon returned when they found that the Chaldeans were pre- 
paring to give them battle. During the temporary absence of 
the Chaldeans, Jeremiah, who had predicted the buniing of 
the city, attempted to retire from Jerusalem ; but was seized as 
a deserter, and thrown into prison. (Jer. xxxvii.) When Ne- 
buchadnezzar renewed the siege, all hope of successful resistance 
was at an end. Jeremiah, continuing, to predict the capture 
of the city, was cast into a deep dungeon, from which he was 
recalled to his former state of imprisonment only through the 
intercession of an Ethiopian proselyte j^ho was at that time an 
officer of the royal household. (Jer. xxxviii.) Again, however, 
his exhortation to surrender was rejected ; and the siege was 
continued until the famine attained such a height that mothers 
were driven to the necessity of devouring their own children 
for food. (Lam. ii. 20 ; iv. 10. Compare Xev. xxvi. 29 ; Deut 
xxviiL 63; Jer. xix. 9.) At length, on the ninth day of the 
fourth month, a breacn was made in the walls, and Jerusalem 
was taken, after Zedekiah had occupied the throne eleven years 
(b. c. 688 or 587 or 686). Zedekiah and his family contrived 
to effect their escape from the captured city ; but they were 
speedily overtaken and carried to Nebuchadnezzar, who, having 
left the conclusion of the siege in the hands of his generals, had 
retired to Riblah, in the district of Hamath. Having sternly 
reproached Zedekiah with his ingratitude and treachery,! the 
king of Babylon first caused his sons to be put to death in bis 
mresence, and then put out his eyes and sent him in chains to 
Babylon, where at length he diea.| The destruction of Jeru- 
salem was completed by Nebuzaradan, captain of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's guard, who burned the city and Temple, seized all the 
treasures he could find, and carried awa^ captive the greater 
part of the people, leaving only a few of the poorer class for the 
purpose of cultivating the land. 

* Son of Fsammmson of Necho. 

t [ThiB rests upcm the aathoritj of Joeophus.] 

t [Thas the apparently contradictory prophecies of Jeremiah Czzxii- 4 : 
xzxvi. 3) and EmUel (zti. 13) were literally falfilled. Bee also Joseph. J"^ 
X. 7, 2 axid z. 8, 2.] ^ 
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Nebuchadnezzar appointed Gedaliah governor over those 
Jews whom he permitted to remain in their native land, and 
gave permission to Jeremiah to remain, commending him to the 
care of the governor. (Jer. xzzix. 11-14.) 

Thus ended the temporal kingdom of Judah, according to the 
repeated predictions oi divinely inspired prophets, who had in 
vain call^ upon princes and people to alMmdon their national 
sins. * All the cnief of the pnests, and the people, trans- 
g^ressed very much after all the abominations ox the heathen ; 
and polluted the house of the Lord which He had hallowed in 
Jerusalem. And the Lord God of their fathers sent to them 
by His messengers, rising up betimes, and sending; because He 
had compassion on His people, and on Hisdwelliog-place : But 
they mocked the messengers of God, and despis^His words, 
and misused His prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against His people, till there was no remedy/ 2 Chron. zxxvi. 
14-16. 

The prophets who appeared from the reicn of Josiah to that 
of Zedekiah were Habakkuk, Zephaniui, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel. Obadiah probably prophesied shortly after the close 
of Zedekiah's reign. 

Habakkuk (embracing; or, the embraced), under Josiah,* an- 
nounced the judgment impending over Judah, to be inflicted by 
the Chaldeans ; but declared, at the same time, the subsequent 
fall of the oppressor. — During the same reign. Zephanitih^ 
(Jehovah conceals | or, hidden or protected by Jehovah) pre- 
dicted the Divine judgments for sin, which were approaching 
under the form of the jSabylonian captivity. He also foretold 
the calamities which should come upon the Philistines, the 
Moabites and Ammonites, the Ethiopians, and the Assyrians, 
including the fall of Nineveh (which took place B.C. 626). He 
was commissioned to convey to Judah promises of mercy upon 
repentance, runninpf up into predictions of the times of Messiah. 
— The mission of Jeremiah (Jehovah throws,! i. e. cast down), 
aon of Hilkiah, a priest of Anathoth, near Jerusalem, was of 
longer continuance, beginning in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Josiah, and extending over the times of Jenoahaz, Je- 
hoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. He is regarded as the 
prindpai of the prophets belonging to the Babylonian period of 

* [Many anthoritieB place Habakkuk in the reign of Jehoiaiim. On the other 
hand, some place him as early as the reign of Maneuteh.} 

t [' The pedigree of Zephaniah, ch. i. 1, is traced to his fourth ancestor, Heee- 
Uah ; snppoeed by Aben Ezra to be the celebrated king of that name. . . . Late 
critics and commentators generally acquiesce in this hypothesis.' Smith's Did,"] 

% [According to (Jesenins, ' whom Jehovah has appointed.'} 
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prophecy. He pzopliesied diiefly at Jerusalem; and he en- 
coiinteied more opposition and persecution tliafi any other pro- . 
phet of Judah. Me ]predieted the capture of Jerusal^xi, and 
the Babylonian captivity— called for submission and obedience 
to the Yictora — ^and foretold the restoration of the Jews,^ to be 
followed by a state of nrosperity, iidiich should culminate in 
the kingdom of Meesian. He likewise predicted judgments 
about to come w^r many heathen nations for their sins, and 
for their oppression of the covenant feoi^Q,^SiBekiel (God 
stren^hens) was carried to Babvlonia, with J eh(»achin an4 the 
mincipal people; in the eleventn year before the destruction of 
Jerusalem; where he resided amongst a colony of captives on 
the nver phebar^f and continued to propheay during more 
than twenty years. He foretold the evils that were ooming 
upon Jerusalem on account of the sins of the people — ^t^e sub- 
sequent restoration from captivity — succeeidmg prosperity of 
Israel — and the kingdom of Messiah ; and announced Divine 
judgments to be inflicted upon various heathen nations who 
were enemies of the Jews. — ^The date of Obadiah (servant of 
Jehovah) is probably to be fixe^d soon after the final capture of 
Jevusakm by Nebuohadnezsar. IJe foretold the destruction of 
Edom on account of its wickedness^ especially its pride ; and 
the overthrow of all the enemies of Judan. 

"EifjppiNTASS: AND Qx^SWUJt Qv^S8rf.pm, 

811. By whom wa0 MmwHiifth ancceedsd im the throne of Jodah 9 
819. Wh|d« was tibe chairw^ of Axnpp ? ^pw loog di4 he xeigQ ? 3j vbom 
was he sncceeded ? 

813. Describe the character of Joeiah, as king of Judah. 

814. At what age dxi he ascend the throne ? 

Sl$, Ife&Uon tiie oircnmstanoes conneetM with the lepahr of the Temple in tiie 

eighteenth year of JoBiah*8 reign. 
81,6. For what pmcpose did Fhar^oh Necho» Ipng of £gypt, lead an anny thxoogii 
. Palestine, in the latter part of this reign ? 

817. Where did Josiah givie battle to Pharaoh Necho, and with what result ? 

818. How long dl() Josiah relgh ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

810. How long did (ShaUnm) Jehealiaz rrign ? By iftrfaom was he deposed ? 
900. "Who was Appointed as the snooawor of Jehoahaz, and onder w^t eimuB- 

staopes? 
821. Wliat was the character of the reign of (Eliakim) Jehoiakim ? 
823. Where was Pharaoh Nccho defeated by l^ebuchadhezzar 7 
828: How did this diaf eat affect the portion of Judah ? 

• * 

— 

.*.In token of. .which the piophst was dii»cted to toyH^aniunetiSi' Held, in 
Anathoth, Jer. xxzii. 6^1S. -CduHnxe the purchase of gremid oeotfpled Bjr 
9mni]^> when he^wAs ^cttmped oidy a Own distance ttom Some, Ur. aarrl 11. 

tT. A 'Mtqt ." or'sttnom of Babylonia, sometimes taken to be the Khabiitir, 
but wfafoh the latest inTestigatars take to be the Jfahr Jfaldia or BoyAl <»^ 
of Nebnchadneazar.' Smith's 3icL i. 601.] 
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894. Belate the cixcnmstanoes attending the (flat) capture of Jeroeatau bj 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

825. Describe the impious conduct of Jehoiakim when reproved and warned bjr 

the ijrophet Jeremiah. 

826. What led to the overthrow and death <A TehofaUm Y 

827. How long did Jehoiaikim reign 2 By whom was he Bucceeded ? 

828. Belate the circumstances attending the (seoend) oaptuze of Jerusalem by 

Kebuchadnezzar in the reign of Jehoiachin. 

829. Whom did Nebuchadnezzar appoint as successor to Jehoiachin ? 

880. Describe the earlier, and the later, policy of Zedekiah. 

881. How was Zedekiah indnced to revolt from Nebochadnezzar ? 

882. What was the issue of this revolt ? 

838. Describe the final siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnesoar and his genefala. 
834. Belate the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity of the people. What 

became of Zedekiah ? 
836. Whom did Nebuchadneazw appdnt governor of Judea ? 

836. Bepeat 2 Ghron. xxzvi. 14-16. 

ADDinOKAL QUBSTIONB. 

837. GKve some account of the prophets — Habakkuk— Zephaniah— Jeremiah— 

Ezekid— and Obadiah— and mention the substance of their several pro- 
phedes. 

888. Date the following events :— aceession of Amon— death of Amon aud acces- 
sion of Josiah--death of Josiahf and aooesalan of (Rhallnm) Jthoahaa— 
deposlti(m of Jehoahaz, and accession of (Eliakim) JehoiaMm—death of 
Jehoiakim, and accession of Jehoiachin— captivity of Jehoiaehin, and 
aocession of (Mattaniah) Zedekiah— captivity of Zedekiah and destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

•39. Give the meanings of— Amon, JCaiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoia^hin» 
Zedekiah— Habakknk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Bzekiel, Obadiah. 



CHAPTER XL. 
The Babteonian Capwyitt. 

(2 Kings XXV. 22-30, and Jer. xl. 7— xliv. 80 ; lii. 80-34 ; DanieL) 

The land of Judah was not colonised by the conquerors^ ap 
that of Israel had been (p. 280), bat was left in ike occupauou 
of the poorer natives, under a governor appointed by the king 
of Babylon. Soon after the departure oi the invading army, 
this governor, Gedaliah, was ^acherously murdered by a 
member of the royal family of Judah, named Ishmael, who, 
being in league with the Ammonites, hoped, perhaps, to make 
head against the king of Babylon and to oblain the crown of 
Judah for himself. Ishmael, however, was opposed by the rest 
of his countrymen, and obliged to seek safety m flight. 

Afraid of the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar for the death of 
G^edaliah, the greater part of the Jews who had been left iu 
their native land, or had returned to it from the adjoining 
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countries, now migrated to Egypt, canyin^ with them the 
prophet Jeremiah; who in vain protested against their removal 
to that comitry. Some of them were located in Migdol,* 
others at Tahpanhes, others at Noph or Memphis, and others 
in Pathros (probably the Thebaidh; and here they became 
deeply implicated in the idolatry of the land — a sin for which 
Jeremiah threatened them with punishment, to be inflicted 
when the king of Babylon should become master of Egypt 
This conquest of Egy^t was also predicted by EzeMel on me 
Chebar (ch. xxiz^-xxxii.), but some uncertainty exists respect- 
ing the time at which it took place. Of the Jews still left in 
Judea, another remnant was carried away to Babylon by Nebu- 
zaradan, about four years after the murder of Gedaliah. 

The Jews whom Nebuchadnezzar had transported to Baby- 
lon found there the royal and noble youths who had been 
carried away in the reign of Jehoiakim (p. 290). They had re- 
ceiyed the best education, according to the Chaldean institu- 
tions ; and four of them, having been found to possess an ex- 
traordinary degree of intelligence and virtue, had been raised 
to posts of dignity and influence. One of these was the pro- 
phet Daniel (&od is my judge), who had received the Chaldean 
name Belteshazzar (perhaps, Keeper of Baal's treasure t)> The 
following was the cause of his aavancement. Nebuchadnezzar 
had been visited by a dream which weighed much upon his 
spirits, and of which he anxiously desired to obtfun a correct 
interpretation. He had, however, forgotten even the form or 
circumstances of the dream itself; and, having proposed the 
matter to his magi, or learned men, he found them unable to 
recall the dream to his mind. For this incapacity the enraged 
king condemned the whole fraternity to death; and in this 
sentence Daniel and his three friends found themselves involved. 
Hereupon Daniel and his companions prayed earnestly to God 
for a revelation of the secret, and Daniel was enabled to declare 
to Nebuchadnezzar that in his dream he had seen an image, 
having a head of gold, arms and breast of silver, belly and 
thighs of brass, legs of iron, and feet part of iron and pifurt of 
clay ; and that he saw a stone smite the image upon its feet 
and break it in pieces, the stone itself afterwards becoming a 
great mountain and tilling the whole earth. Daniel then de- 
clared that the several parts of the image denoted four great 
kingdoms or empires wnich should successively arise, to be 

« [Either the place mentioned Ezod. xiv. 2, and therefore near the Red Sea, (X 
(which is more probable) a idace twelve Boman miles south of Felnsinm. See 
Smith's Diet.} 

t [More probably, Bel's prince, i.e. prince whom Bel favours. See G^enlus.] 
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followed by a kingdom wliich the God of heaven should set up, 
never to be destroyed — an interpretation which we now under- 
stand as pointing to the Chaldean, Medo-Per&ian^ Macedonian, 
and Roman empires, to be succeeded by the kingdom (church) 
of Christ* iNebuchadnezzar recognised his dream; and, 
struck with admiration at the heavenly wisdom by which it 
had been declared to him, he rewarded Daniel with rich pre- 
sents, and with promotion to the high dignitv of chief magian, 
and governor of the province of Babylon.! This nromotion of 
Daniel led to a correspondmg advancement of his tnree friends. 
Their original names were Hauaniah (Oodisaraciotis), Mishael, 
(perhaps, of the mighty Ood), and Azariah {hdp of the Lord) ; 
but these had been respectivelv changed, by the prince of the 
eunuchs, to the Chaldee Shadrach ^^rhaps, inmiration of ike 
«im), Meshach (o^[the goddess] ShacK)^ and Abed-nego {ter^ 
vant of the Ught oijire). This advancement of Daniel and his 
friends occurred in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, 
B.C. 603. 

Great jealousy had been thus excited among the native 
Babylonian nobles, who (B.a 680) eagerly seized what seemed 
to l)e a favourable opportunity for the destruction of Daniel's 
three friends. Nebucnadnezzar having set up a golden image 
in the Babylonian plain of Dura, with strict orders that people 
of all ranks should fall down and worship it whenever they 
heard the sound of certain instruments of music, under penalty 
of death by fire, these pious Jews refused to perform tne pre- 
scribed act of idolatry ) and, their refusal havmg been eagerly 
reported to the king, a command was immediately issued that 
they should be thrown into the furnace of fire heated seven 
times more than usual. They were accordingly bound and 
cast into the fire ; but, while the heat of the furnace was so 
great that it destroyed the executioners, the God of heaven 
preserved His servants in complete safety ', and the idolatrous 
monarch was soon constrainea to exclaim, with astonishment, 
' Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and 
they have no hurt ; and the form of the fourth is like the Son 
of God.' The three faithful confessors were then taken out of 
the furnace and restored to high favour at court ; and Nebu- 

* ' These mighty empires were suffered to convnlBe the world and to destroy 
one another-; and, though their power was so great, yet they coold not uphold 
tfaemselyeB, but f dl one after anoUier, and came to nothing, even the last of them , 
which was the strongest and had swallowed up the earth. It pleased God thus 
to show in them the instability and vanity of all eui^hly power and greatness, 
which served as a foil to set forth the glory of the kingdom of His Bon, which 
never shall be destroyed.'— Edwards, HUtory o/- Redemption, Period I. 

t This advancement of Daniel at Babylon, in itself and in its circumstances, 
bears great similarity to the promotion of Joseph in Egypt. 
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^diadnezzar made a decree forbidding men to revile their re- 
gion. 

Some time after this, Daniel waa called upon to interpret 
to Nebuchadnezzar another dream, of a tree cut down to a 
stump, which Daniel declared to foretell the temporary degra- 
dation of the king himself. And the eyent corresponded to the 
prediction. At the end of twelve months the king * walked in 
the palace of the kingdom of Babylon. The king spake and 
said, Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for the house 
of the kingdom by the might jof my power, and for the honour 
of my majesty P While the word was in the king's mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, saying, King Nebuchadnezzar, to 
thee it is spoken. The kingdom is departed &om thee. And 
they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall be with 
the beasts of the field : they shall make thee to eat grass as 
oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, imtil thou know that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
wliomsoever He will. The same hour was t^e thing fulfilled 
upon Nebuchadnezzar : and he was driven from ineti, and did 
eat e^rass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, 
till his hairs were grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails like 
birds' claws.' At the end of seven years, the king's reason 
having been restored^ he was reinstated on the throne ; and 
then, instead of making a boastful and self-glorifying speech, he 
himself said, ' Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and extol, and 
honour the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and His 
ways judgment : and those that walk in pride He i^ able to 
abase." Nebuchadnezzar died after a reign of forty-three yeais 
(B.C. 561), and was succeeded by his son Evil-Merodach. 

The events which have been recorded could not fail to raise 
the reputation of the Jews throughout the country in which 
they had been dispersed. While still, doubtless, exposed to 
some indignities and privations, as foreigners and captives, they 
were yet regarded at least as immigraiits of considerable valoe 
to the state, and they probably enjoyed some consideration from 
the circumstance that several members of the nation were high 
in court favour, and had long been occupying posts of authority. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Jews, during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, while suffering chastisement for the sins which 
thejr had committed in their native land, were still fulfilling 
their hi^h mission in the Divine economy, maintaining and di»- 
seminatm^ the knowledge of the true God. 

At the beginning of his reign, Evil-Merodach released Jehoi- 
achim from his long imprisonment of thirty-seven years, and 
placed him at his own table. Jehoiachin probably died soon 
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after; leaving hLs soni* Salathiel to be recognised by the Jews 
of Babylon as Prince of the Captivity. 

The feign of Evil'Merodach was short. He waa succeeded; 
first by Nenglissar, then by Laboroeoarchod, and afterwards by 
Nabonadius (b.c. 566), who towards the end of his reign asso- 
ciatedt his son Beluiazzar with him on the throne, and 
entrusted him with the goyemment of Babylon. This is the 
prince whose impious feast (s. c. 538) is recorded in the fifth 
chapter of Daniel. For some time previousl;^ Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian empire, had been besiej^^ing Babylon ; 
and on the very night of the feast he succeeded m capturing it, 
by divertuig the course of the Euidirates, and thus unexpectedly 
making an assault from the dry bed of the river4 Belshazzar 
perished in the carnage^ and the throne of Babylon was occu- 
pied by Darius the Mede (i« e. most probably, § Cyazares H.^ 
son of Astyaf^ and therefore imde of Cyrus). || 

Daniel; still in high favour, continued, to hold office under 
Darius. Seeking his destructian, the Babylonian nobles ob- 
tained from the new monarch a decree that none of his subjects 
should offer a prayer to any god or man, except himself, during 
the space of thirty days, imder penalty of death by being thrown 
to the lions. Daniel, however, conscientiously persevered in 
his usual devotions, addressed to the Most High ', and, upon 
accusation by his enemies^ was sentenced to suffer the appointed 
punishment. But God sent His angel and shut the lions' 
mouths. Daniel was preserved in life and honour ; and Darius 
decreed that worship should be offered to the living God. 

On the death of Darius (b. c. 536) the kins^dom of Babylon 
passed to Cyrus, who was thus placed at the nead of the com- 
oined empire of the Babylonians, Medes, and Persians. This 
nionorch had bee^ mentioned by name in the prophecies of 

* [Others think that Jehoiachin died childlesa, Solomon's family becoming 
egODcti in him, and that Salathiel, though reckoned his son or grandson in 
1 Chron. iii. 17, and Matt. i. 12, was pierely his heir^ being descended from 
Nathan, Solomon's brother. See the genealogy in St. Lnke iii. The meaning of 
tlie Hebcew word translated < chUdleas ' in Jer. zxii. SO, is disputed. See Davison 
On frophecy, pp. 209-210 and 507-510.] 

t [This hjBua been recently ascertained from the Assyrian inscriptions, and thns 
13ie statements of Scriptm-e are reconciled with the appia^ntly contradictory 
BtatepientB .of Berosns, a^ given by Josephns iCont. Ap. i. 20). See Dr. Pnsey On 
Daniel^ p. 402, and Smith's Diet. i. 157.] 

X t'nte circmnstances attending the capture had been predicted by Jeremiah 
(L S84 U. 86, 39, 57).] 

§ [On this point, however, great difference of opinion exists. Many recent 
authorities identify Darius with Astffages, regarding Cyaxares II. as a mere in- 
vention of Xenophon. Professor Bawlinson says {Bampton Lectures^ p 171), 
*■ PUrhdiM it is the most probable view that he was a viceroy set up by Cyrus, of 
whom there is at xtreaent no trace in profane history.'] 

n Thus putting an end to the Chaldean anpire, which had commenced after 
the fall of Nineveh, b. c. 625. 
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Isaiah (zliv. 28 ; xlv. 1), more than a hundred years before his 
birth (compare note on p. 289). 

Darnel continued to flourish for some time under Cyrus. By 
consulting the previous prophecies of Jeremiah (xxy. 11^ 12 ; 
xxix. 10); he had found that the appointed time of captivity, 
seventy years, was drawing to an end ; and Gyrus was not un- 
willing to recognise the fact that it had been reserved for him 
to set the Jews at liberty, and to reinstate them in the posses- 
sion of their native land. 

The remarkable predictions of Daniel were : — 1. The vision 
of the four beasts ; i. e. the four empires, Chaldean, Medo-Fer- 
sian, Macedonian, and Roman (or, as some supj^ose, Chaldean, 
Median, Persian, and Macedoniau). 2. The vision of the ram 
with two horns, and the he-goat; i. e. the Medo-Persian empire, 
overthrown by the Macedonians under Alexander. 3. The re- 
building of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the city after the 
lapse ot seventy weeks (of years), i. e. 490 years, about tbe 
time of Messii^ ; with a prediction concerning His coming 
and making atonement for transgression. 4. A vision an- 
nouncing the fall of the Persian empre — ^the times of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes* — and the general events unto the end of the 
world. 

The events of common history from the death of Solomon 
(b. c. 975) to the end of the Babylonian captivity (b. c. 536), 
can be described with some de^e of precision and certainty. 

With the history of Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, we hare 
already become sufficiently acquainted, from its various points 
of contact with the sacred narrative. Our attention may now 
be directed to contemporary events of Greece and Rome. 

About the time of the division of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, the several states of Greece were being formed into 
republics ; and their great national festivals and other institu- 
tions were in course of establishment. 

The subsequent century (b. c. 900-800)— from the rei^n of 
Jehoshaphat to that of Uzziah in Judah, and from Ahao to 
Jeroboam II. in Israel — ^included the era of Lvcurgua at 
Sparta ; the date of whose celebrated legislation (b. c. 817t) 
falls in the reigns of Amaziah in Judah, and Jeroboam U. 
in Israel At this period the principal state in Italy was All» 
Longa. 

* [Bather, perhaps, ot Antiohrist. Antiochiu is ponrtzayed in the tighth 
chapter. See Dr. Puaey, On Jkmiel, p. 89 aq.] , 

t [This is Clintou'B date, but it is a point respecting which great difference ot 
opinion exists.] 
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The Dext century was distingruished, in Greece, by the com- 
mencenaent of the Olympiads (b. c. 776)^ in the reign of Usziah 
of Jndah and the interregnum which ensued upon the death of 
Jeroboam 11. of Israel — and by the first Messenian war (b.0. 
743-723), yery nearly synchronising with the whole reign of 
Ahaz in Judah, and parts of the reigns of Pekah and Hoehea in 
IsraeL The first Messenian war ended (s.a 723) in the first 
year of the siege of Samaria, which was captured in the third 
year (b. c. 721), by Shalmaneser,* who thus put an end to the 
kingdom of itsrael. Rome was founded (b. a 753) in the 
reigns of Jotham in Judah, Pekah in Israel, and Pul in Assyria. 
Romulus died (b. c. 716) the eleyenth year of Hezekiah. l^ng 
of Judah, fiye years after the end of the kingdom of Israel. 

After this, the history of Greece presents us with the date of 
Creon, the first annuu archon at Athens (b. c. 683^, and the 
second Messenian war (b. c. 67d-662t), during the reign of Ma- 
nasseh ; — the legislation of Draco at Athens (B.a 621 1), and the 
conspiracy of Cylon (b.c. 620^), in the twen^-first and twenty- 
second years of Josiah in Judah, and the finieth and fifty-first 
of Psammetichus in Egypt. Rome, according to the common 
account, was still under the goyemment of kings. 

During the remainder of this period — ^that is, from about B. c. 
600 to the end of the Babylonian captiyity (536)~the history 
of Greece is chiefiy distinguished by the afiairs of Athens. 
Here Solon enacted his laws (b. c. 694), in the sixth year of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, the first of Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) 
in Egypt, the eleyenth of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon, the first 
of Astyages in Media, and the twenty-fourth of ^lyattes in 
Lydia. In Lydia, which had for some time past been a 
flourishing kingdom, Alyattes was succeeded by Croesus in 660 ', 
and the capture of Sarais by Cyrus, which put an end to the 
kingdom, took place in 646. Pisistratus usurped the goyem- 
ment in 660, and died in 627, when he was succeeded by his 
sons Hippias and Hipparchus, nine years after the celebrated 
edict of Cyrus (636), which put an end to the captiyity of the 
Jews. The expulsion of the Pisistratidse from Athens took 
place B. c. 610. At Rome, the regal goyemment continued 
until the expulsion of Tarquin, b. c. 610 or 609. 

ELEMBNTABT and GSHXRAL QUB8TION8. 

840. By whom was Gedaliah mnrdered? With what dadgn, and with what 

resnltB? 

841. What prophet protestod against migration from Jndea into Egypt? 

• rOrSargon. See note on page 283.1 

t [This is Clinton's date, bnt 686-668 is the one generaUy adopted.] 

i t^^liB*^ >** OUnton's dates, but th^ correctness is not certain.] 
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842. What was 'the effect cA that migration ? 

848. State the cirenmstanoes which led to the adyonocmeiit of Daniel at the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar. 

844. Belate the liistory of Shadrach, Sfeshach, and Abed-nego. 

845. Give an account of Nebnchadnezzar's second dream, and its inttirpMtstlOn. 

846. How long did Nebuchadnezzar reign ? By who&i vw he raeceeded ? 

847. Give the later history at Jehoiaohift. By whom' was he snpoeeded as Ptinee 

of the Gaptiyity ? 

848. Give an account of Belshazzar's in;iplous feast, aiid of his death. 

849. By whom was the kingdom of Babylon taken at the time of Belshazatt^s 

death? 

850. When, why, and with What resulty ^Aras Dflmiiid cast Inix) the den of Uodb ? 
8£I. By whom was the throne of Babyloa oocijipie^l after. the death, of Barios ? 
WSi. How did Daniel find that the period of the Jewish captivitfy was drawing to 

an end ? 

Additional Questioks. 

853. Give an account of the remarkable predictions of the prophet Danid. 

854. Give a general view of the affairs of common history, as contemxxxr&neooB 

with the events recorded in Scripture, froidi the death of Solomon to the 
end of the Babylonian oaptlirlty. ... 

855. Date the following events :— death of Nebnchadnezzar— death of Bdshazzar 

and capture of Babylon by Cyrus— death of Darius and accession of Cyms. 

856. Give the meanings of the Hebrew and Chaldean names of Danid and his 

three companions. 



CHAPTER XLL 



FbOM the END OP THB BABYLONIAN CaPHVITX TO THE END 

OF THE Oi/D Testament Histoet. 

(Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, HagQgai, SSechoriah, Malachi.) 

In the iaxst year of his reijg^n at Babylon (b. c. 536), precisely at 
the expiration of the predicted period of seyenty years (pp. 219, 
300) from the first captivity under Jehoiakim (b.c. 606), Cyrus 
issued a decree by which he gaye p^miission to the Jews to 
return to their own country, and to rebuild the Temple ; and 
at the same time he restored to them the sacred vessels which 
had been carried from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (p. 290), 
and enjoined the people of the several provinces throughout 
which they had been scattered to assist them in their prepara- 
tions for the journey.* Many of the Jews (a term henceforth 

* It has been wdl remarked that Isaiah's glowing delineatiaii of things to 
come in connection with the history of Messiah's work and kingdom 'not onfre- 
quently takes its hue and oharacter from the things which happened iu qon- 
nection with the return from Babylon. For the one was not ozdy pteparative ib 
the other, but typical of it— manifesting, in its more important and leadhig 
features, the same views, principles, and operatioaa, which iTae to he e«|dbited 
in connection with' the establishment of His everlasttner IdflsAsm. Tm Isw, 
prostrate, and captive c(mditloA of the ohnr<(9i hefon €bft Lotd set to Hto'haod 
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applied in Scripture to ail the members of the sacred nation) '* 
chose rather to retain their settlements in Babylonia ; and tho 
number of those who availed themselyes of the king's permis- 
sion to return to Judea was under 60,000. Without loss of time^ 
these set forward on their way to their native land, under the 
Prince of the Captivil^ (p. 299), Zerubbabel, son (or nephew) 
of Salathiel (Shealtiel), who was now constituted by Gyrus 
governor of Judea, and accompanied by the high priest Jeshna 
(Joe&ua), son of Jozadak, and nandson of Seraiah, who was 
nigh priest at the time of the final capture of Jerusalem, and 
was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Biblah (p. 292). 

Soon after the arriyal of this body in Judea, a general as- 
sembly was convened at Jerusalem, where the altar was rebuilt, 
the daily sacrifice restored, and the Feast of Tabernacles cele- 
brated. Large contributions were also made for the rebuilding 
of the Temple ; and, in the second month of the following year, 
the second after the return, the foundations of the sacred ediilce 
were laid ; an event which was celebrated with great joy by 
the majority of the people, while the old men wept at per- 
ceiving the inferiorily of the projected btiilding as compared 
with the magnificence of that which had been destroyed. 

The Samaritans, having been refused permission to take part 
in the rebuilding of the Temple, were incugnant at the supposed 
affiront, and sought means to stop the progress of the work. 
By their misrepresentations and influence at the Persian court 
various impediments were thrown in the way : for several years 

for her deIlTenuioe>-the mighty power of her enemies, and their HeaTen^deriTBd 
right to h(dd her in snbjection— the utter impotence of all idol or creatnre power 
to remove the barriers that stood in the way of her rescue— the merciful interpo- 
sition of Jehovah's arm, and the peculiar revelation of His power and glory In 
her behalf—the equally marvellons and une33)ected nature of His working, 
threshing, as it were, the mountains, and causing obstacles apparently insur- 
mountable quickly to disappear—the blessed security of His people, even though 
toaaed amid many tempests and still gnashed on by their bafBed f oes— tiie prose- 
cntioa of the Divine purposes in their favour, till all had reached the settled order 
and comiileteness contemplated on the part of Heaven ;— all these lines of pro- 
cedure distinguish the histoiy of the chnrch, and God's dealings towards her, at 
both the epochs in question, though with a brightness and majesty in the one 
case far surpaaslng Ihat of the other. And the prophet, standing in idea amid 
the one class of events, which he considered as already matters of history, con- 
templates and describes the other, which alone he properly prediots, under aspects 
and figures suggested by what wa3 proceeding around him.'—- Fairbairn, Typo- 
logy of Scripture, Part L ch. 5. 

• [' This name was properly applied to a member of the kingdom of Judah 
after the aeparatioQ of the ten tribw. In thip sense it opcnrs twice in the secoud 
book of Xings, 2 Kings xvi. 6, zxv. 25 (see also zviil. 26, 28), and seven times in 
the later chapters of Jerraniah . . . (see also Dan. iii. 8, 12). After the return the 
word received a laig^' application . . . aU the members of the new state were 
called Jews ( Jud»an8),'and the name was ert^ded to the remnants of the race 
Bcatteooed throughout the nations.'— Smith's J)iet, i. 1077.] 
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the operations went on slowlj ; and eventually they weie en- 
tirely suspended until the second year of Darius Hystaspis. 

Daniel retained his prosperity under Cyrus, in the third year 
of whose reign (b.c. 534) he saw his last recorded Vision, on 
the banks of the Tigris (Dan. x.-xii.). According to one tradi- 
tion, perhaps the most probable, he died at Shushan (Susa), at 
the age of ninety-one years, about the fourth year of Cyrusj 
but, according to other accounts, he died at Babylon or in 
Palestine. Cyrus himself died (b. c. 629), and was succeeded 
first by Cambyses (b. c. 529-522), and tiien by the usurper 
Smerdis (b. c. 522). During the rei^ of the latter the buildmg 
of the Temple was suspended ; but m the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis, who came to the throne in b. c. 521, the Jews^ en- 
couraged by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, set about the 
undertaking with renewed vigour. Tatnai, the governor of 
Syria, intenered; but the Jews justified their proceedings by 
appealing to the edict of Cyrus. Upon this the govemor re- 
ferred the matter to the king, suggesting that search should 
be made in the public records for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether Cyrus had really authorised the work. The originid 
edict having at length been discovered, Darius confirmed it, 
and directed the govemor to promote the completion of the 
building. In the sixth year of Darius (b.c. 516) the Temple 
was fiiushed ; the solemn dedication of which was soon aner 
followed by the celebration of the Passover amidst extraordi- 
nary rejoicings. 

Palestine continued many years subject to the crown of 
Persia, forming part of the province which was under the 
general control of the satrap or govemor of Syria ; while the 
internal afiairs of the country were administered by native 
governors, or by the high priest for the time being. The 
worship of Jehovah was restored, if not with its ancient mag- 
nificence, yet without admixture of idolatry; and the security 
of the country was preserved, imder Divine Providence, by the 
overshadowing power of the great empire to which it now 
belonged. 

Darius was succeeded by Xerxes (b. c. 485) ; well known in 
ancient history on account of his vain attempt at the subjuga- 
tion of Greece.* This prince, called in Scriptm*e Ahasuerus,! 

* Herodotns (vli. 89) sayn that the Syrians of Palestine fwuished their quote 
of ships for the expedition of Xerxes. 

t Ahaniems was the name, or rather the title, <^ f otir Median and FersiaD 
monarchs mentioned in the Bible and Apocrypha. 1. Dan.ix.l,Ast7ag«s,£Bthar 
of Cyaxazes IT. (Darins the Mede). 3. Ezra iv. 6, perhaps, Cambyses. 8. Book 
of Esther, Zarzes. 4. [Tobit xiv. 15.] Cyaxares I. Some, however, siqypoBe that 
the Ahasoema of the Book of Esther is ArtMoerxes Longimaniu.-^See Kmo's 
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haying divorced his queen Vashti, married Esther (whose 
Jewish name was Hadassah, i. e. Myrtle), an orphan of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who had been brought up by her cousin 
Mordecai. Not long afterwards, Mordecai was enabled to detect 
a conspiracy against the life of the king, which had been formed 
by^ two of the chamberlains : he communicated intelligence of 
this plot through Esther to the king, and the conspirators were 
seized and executed. For this important serrice, however, 
Mordecai at first received no recompense. 

Sonie years afterwards, however, Haman^ an Amalekite, who 
was high in favour at the court of Persia, irritated bv the ab- 
sence of a mark of respect on the- part of Mordecai, obtained a 
decree for the extermination of the Jews throughout the em- 
pire, and resolved to obtain special permission for the execution 
of Mordecai upon a gallows, fifty cubits high, which he had 
erected for that purpose. But by the interposition of Divine 
Providence his designs were defeated. At this juncture, the 
king, being employed during a sleepless night in hearing the 
pumic records read to him, was reminded of the important 
service which had been, rendered by Mordecai, whom ne im- 
mediately advanced to great honour, to the extreme mortifica- 
tion of Haman ; and not only so, but he readily listened to the 
intercession of Esther on benalf of her family, and gave orders 
that the wicked and treacherous Haman should be hanged upon 
the gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai. Esther after- 
wards obtained what amounted to a virtual revocation of the 
edict against the Jews. According to the Persian constitution 
this could not be absolutely and directly revoked ; but permis- 
sion was given to the Jews to defend themselves against their 
enemies throughout every province of the empire, of whom no 
less than 75,000 were destroyed in the conflict which ensued, 
besides 800 slain at Shushan. The deliverance of the Jews 
&om this great danger led to the establishment of the annual 
feast of Purim, in the way of perpetual commemoration. 

Xerxes was succeeded (b.c.465) byArtaxerxesLongimanus, 
who, in the seventh year of his reign (b. c. 458^, commissioned 
Ezra (help, helper), a Jewish priest and serine, to repair to 
Jerusalem with authority to arrange the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs of Judea, which appear to have been involved in dis- 

Cyditpcedia of Biblical Literature, Ahaanenu. [It has been already stated on 
p. 299. that many recent anthoritieB identify Darina the Mede with Astyages, and 
deny the existence of Oyaxares II. According to this -view, Ahaanema in Dan. 
iz. 1 (as weU as in Tobit ziv. 15) is Cyaxares, the father of Astyages. It shonld 
perhaps also be mentioned that, according to the chronology adopted in the mar- 

gn of the Bnglish Bible, the Ahasoems of the Book of Esther waa Darius 
ystaspls.] 

X 
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'order ; and, at the sam^ time^ a fuitJieir invitation was giTen to 
t&e Jews to return to their own jcountiy. This mvitation was 
accepted by only a small number, including two families of the 
priests; Irat many who remamea behind contributed offerings 
for die decoration and service of the l?emple^ which Ezra was 
authorised to coUeot^ in addition to large presents made for the 
same purpose by the Mng and his counsellors. Ezra set out 
from Babylon^ and having assembled his party on the xiver 
Ahava^ started thence for Jerusalem, sensible of the peculiar 
danger attending his journey, arising from the violence and 
rapacity of t^e wandering tribes through whose country he 
must pass, but confiding in*the Divine protection, and mani- 
festing UMi confidence by refusing to demand sa escort, lest 
su(& 41 request should bring discredit on the worshippers of the 
true God in the estimation of the heathen. Accordin^y, the 
shield of the Almighty was over the travellers : their loumey 
was safe and prosperous; and at the end of four moxiths from 
the time of Ezra^s leaving Babylon they reached Jerusalem^ 
about eightv vears after the departure of the first caravan 
under Z^ubbabel, and sixtyyears after the restoration of the 
Temple. Soon afterwards ^ra set about the reformation d 
abuses. Having assembled the people at Jerusalem, he suc- 
ceeded in. inducing them to abandon the practice whi^k had 
be^n inti»duceid or mtermatriagie with idolaters £rt>m the sur- 
rounding nations. He also in all probability revised and 
arranged the sacred books.* 

At the court of Artazerxes, a Jew, named Nehemiah (Je- 
hovah comforts), was high in office as the king's cup-bearer; 
who, having manifested great concern at the desolate condition 
of the city of his forefathers, obtained leave to repair to Judea, 
armed with a commission to rebuild the walls of J^nisalem. 
This took place in the twentieth year of the reign of ArtaxerxeB 
(B.a 445), thirteen years after the arrived of £!zra at Jerusalem. 
By the terms ^^ the royal commission great facilities fbr the 
exeeuti<m of his task were given to Nehemiah ; and acc<Mdingly, 
on his arrival at Jerusalem, this zealous servant of God set to 
work with Buck vigour that the wiadls of tiie city were e6n>pl6t^y 

• ^ \li^m9j hB.ng»did at the legist oi jOie reitoraUon ; and the teak vhUi 
aeyolyea upon him^ and which be zealously executed, embraced notldiig lesB 
than the reorganisation of the nation according to the law of Moeea and the 
togtftatea U David. AH that belonged to the order of worship, to thtf 4ltH and 
natinkU, to the claasiflcation of familiea, to the levyinir «f impoafci, to tbe trui' 
iddaea of the Levitical triber to the administration «f justice— in a Woi4, aU the 
Inuneoie details, the complete le-eBtablishment, of the internal organiaBtio&of the 
-'<oMio itate, bdonged to the office be had nndertaken, and mtst be vliivaatt 
^iTork of tills man, whom the Jews^luiTe always regarded w a second 3(«ns.'— 
Krrro, Daily Bibie JlluttratUmSf vol. iv. p. 426. 
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irebiiilt in the course of fifly-two days, notwithstanding the 
impediments thrown in the way by oanballat the Horomtey* 
Tobiah^ an Ammonite, and other enemiea of the J«w8 — an 
opposition so determined that Nehemiah caiued the builders to 
carry anns while engaged in their work^ and adopted other 
means for protection against an assault. 

Nehemiah gave zealous support to Ezra, who was still f 
engaged in the reformation of religion. The book of the law 
was now jmblicly read by Ezra in a solemn assembly, and the 
interpretation given in Chaldee^ for the sake of that large 
portion of the people who had been accustomed to tlukt 
language in Babylon, and were ignorant of the original 
Hebrew : the Eeast of Tabernacles was celebrated more 
thoroughly than on any other occasion since the days of 
Joshua; and a fast was observed, during which the people 
made a public confession of their national sins, and^ after a 
recital of God's wonderful and gracious dealings with their 
forefathers, solemnly renewed their covenant with Jehovah. 
After twelve years (b,c. 445-433), Nehemiah returned from 
Jerusalem to the court of Persia; but, abuses having again 

Srung up, he found himself recalled to the scene of his labours. § 
ere ne discovered that Eliashib the high priest had given 
lodging in the Temple to Tobiah the Ammonite; whom he 
caused to be removed, with all his furniture^ in compliance 
with the law of Moses. He corrected aJso the evil practice of 
marrying idolatrous women, which had again gained head; 
enforced the too much neglected observance of the Sabbath; 
and protected the Levites in their rights of maintenance^ which 
had been unjustly withholden. 

The prophets who appeared after the restoration were Haggai, 
Zechanah, and Malachi. Haggai (festive), under Darius Hy- 
staspis, was commissioued to exhort the Jews to rebuild the 
Temple, with a promise that the glory of the second Temple 
should be greater than that of the fi^t. He told them that 
their backwardness in this work would vitiate all their other 

* [Eltber of Horonaim, a town of Moab, or of Horon^ i.e. Beth-horon.— See 
Bmith'il Diet, i, 828.] 

t [Others, bowerer, think that Essra's commiaBion waa pnly of a temporary 
natore, and that after effecting his reformation he had retnrned to ^abylcoiy ana 
now accompanied or followed Nehemi^ to Jerusalem.— See Smitii's Diet, 1. 605 ; 
ii. 487.1 

X [iiis interpretation of Nehemiah viii. 8 is disputed. See Patrick, Gesenius, 
and Smith's DicU ii. 469v note.] 

% [The date and duration of Nehemiah's second administration are greatly 
diqnted. Prideanx assignB Tens. 7-33 of Nehemiah ziii. to B. o. 428> in the reign 
of Artaxerxes, and vers. 38-81 to B. o. 409, in the reign ot Darius Nothus. But 
th < wo datis cwmot be regarded as at all certain.] 

X 2 
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actions, and make even their sacrifices unacceptable to Qod. 
And lastly, in a prophecy addressed to Zerabbabel, he 
predicted the establishment of the kingdom of Messiah. 
Zechariah (Jehovah remembers), joined Haf gai in encouraging 
the Jews to rebuild the Temple— uttered some prophecies 
against heathen enemies — predicted the restoration of the 
Jews^ who were still in captivity — ^the person, kingdom, and 
triumphs of Messiah (the Hranch) — the rejection of the Jews 
on account of their treatment of the Messiah — and their 
subsequent conversion and restoration. MalacM (my angel or 
messenger; or more probably by contraction for Maladujah, 
angel or messenger of Jehovah), who prophesied during or after 
the second sojourn of Nehemiah at Jerusalem, reproved the 
priests and people on accoimt of their irreli^ous practices, and 
threatened them with rejection and punishment. He also 
announced the future coming of Messiah, and that of His imme- 
diate forerunner under the designation of Elijah. 

With Malachi the voice of prophecy ceased among the Jews; 
and after his time we find that we have entered upon a period 
of transition in the religious history of that people, and that 
the Divine plan for the establishment of the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth, although imperfectly carried forward in consequence 
of the sin and negugence of men, is yet making progress. The 
Captivity had, to a great extent, accomplished its purpose as a 
process of religious purification in the minds and hearts of the 
chosen people. By means of this discipline, seconded by the 
efforts of the pious reformers Ezra and Nehemiah, the public 
worship of the true God was finally established, and the old 
tendency to idolatry was essentially removed from the minds of 
all those who chose to return from the land of their captivity, 
and to seek settlement again in Palestine. Attachment to the 
books of the Law and to uie other sacred writings had gathered 
strength ; and it continued to saia ground durmg a long-pro- 
tracted absence of living prophets and fresh announcements 
from heaven. And although, in the case of the great majority of 
the Jews, the worship of Jehovah dep^enerated into a dead form- 
alism, or a blind devotion to ritualistic observances — while, at 
the same time,^ even their regard for the records of revelation 
became superstitious, and sank down into a heartless veneration 
of the mere letter of the sacred text to the neglect of its spirit, 
or was mixed up with a speculative theology * which too much 

* The Mribes, or men learned in the law, laid the f omxdalion of JewiA 
theology and theological achools, in which the mind was employed upon the 
eocaminafion and daeBificatlon of revealed truths. Afterwards (especially mdff 
the Ptolemies, in Egypt) Jewish theology was affected by an admiztorB d 
Platonic philosophy. At the same time there sprang np a rererence for trsdltlon 
and for traditional doctrines and observances. The accmnnlated vaam d tew- 
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usurped the place of ^ital and ]^ractical religion — jet, on the 
whole, the Jews after the Captivity became extensiTelj sub- 
servient to the Divine purposes^ as depositaries and guardians 
of revealed truth, and witnesses in its favour among surround- 
ing nations. 

It is especially worthy of remark that to the period after the 
Captivity may probably be traced the establishment of the 
SxiTAeoeTJE, the services of which consisted in the reading and 
exposition oi the inspired books, and in acts of prayer and praise, 
as distinct from, or rather supplementary to, tne ritual worship 
of the Temple. 'To the synagogues, properly so called, we 
cannot assign a higher antiquity than some period subsequent to 
the Babylonish Captivity ; and this event sufficiently accounts 
for the rise of the institution. The exiles, " by the waters of 
Babylon," deprived of the Temple services, endeavoured to 
supply the omission by such religious exercises as still lay 
within their reach. They prayed with their face toward JerU'- 
salem (Dan. vi. 10) ; they came together, when opportunity 
offered, to hear at tne mouth of a prophet words of consolation 
and instruction. More than once in the book of Ezekiel we 
find mention of such assemblies, presided over by the prophet 
himself, and consisting sometimes of the elders (Ezek. xiv. 1 ; 
zz. 1^, and sometimes of people and elders together (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 81). Restored to their native land, the Jews continued 
these weekly assemblies, the homiletic services of which would 
be more valued when the gift of prophecy was withdrawn. 
In the book of Nehemiah we have an account of a religious 
service, which presents a close resemblance to what afterwards 
became the stated worship of the synagogue : Ezra the scribe 
ascended a pulpit of wood, read portions of Scripture, which 
(since the ancient Hebrew was no longer understood by the 
people) were interpreted by persons appointed for the purpose, 
and the whole concluded with prayer ana thanksgiving;. (Nenem. 
viii. 1-8.) The service on this occasion took place in the open 
air ; the first erection of buildings for the purpose, holding the 
weekly Sabbath assemblies, is probably to be ascribed to the 
extra-Palestine Jews, whose example, however, was speedily 
followed by their brethren in Judea ; and synagogues so mul- 
tij^lied that in Jerusalem alone, in our Lord's time, there are 
said to have been, though we cannot but suspect that the 
number has been exaggerated, 480 of these structures. The 
remarkable dispersion of the Jews which took place after the 
Captivity, produced a corresponding diffusion of the mode of 

ditloa#ind philosophy became a fruitful soiirce of error in doctrine, and of cor- 
mp^on in religloTW ohseryanoes. 
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worsliip. . . . And thus, in eveiy considerable city of the 
Roman empire, Jews and Jewish synagogues were, at the time 
of Christ, foimd established. . . . Ferhaps there is no circum- 
Btance in the history of the Jewish people more strongly indi- 
cative of a superintending Providence, more clearly mtended 
to prepare the way for the GospeL than the one before us. 
Christianity, instead of being, like Judaism, confined to a par- 
ticular locidity, was to embrace aH within its pale ; but if the 
Jews had nol^ in their dispersed state after the Captivity, 
formed themselves into synagogues, there would not have 
existed any religious centre to which the promulgation of the 
Gospel could have attached itself, as the apostles, in the ezeiv 
dse of their mission, traversed the world.* * 



The period which here lies before us, from b.c. 636 to about 
400, is covered by an illustrious portion of Grecian history. 
Athens now rose into power, after the ascendency of Sparta. 
The expulsion of the Pisistratidse from Athens took place b.c. 
510, six years after the Dedication of the Temj^le. The date of 
the Ionian war was from B.O. 4d9 to 494. This led to the pro- 
jected invasion of Greece by the Persians in B.o. 492, ana its 
actual invasion in B.C. 490, when Miltiades gained the cele- 
brated victory of Marathon, in the thirty-second year of the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis, the forty-seventh after the return of 
the Jews &om Baoylon, and the twenty-seventh after the Dedi- 
cation of the Temple. The invasion by Xerxes, and the battles 
of ThermopyUd and Salamis, tookplace B.C. 480 ; the battles of 
Platsea ana Mycale, B.C. 479. when Ezra went to Jerusalem 
from Babylon (b.c. 468), Pericles was rising into power at 
Athens. The nrst Year of the visit of Nehemiah (446) is the 
date of the revolt oi Euboea and Me^ra, and the beginning of 
the Thirty Years' Truce, just before Pericles assumed the diief 
management of affairs at Athens. The date of the Peloponne- 
sian war (b.c. 481-404) brings us down to the end of the period 
of the Old Testament history, after the second visit of I^ehe- 
miah, and to the time of M^alachi, to whom various dates are 
assigned, ranging ttom about b.0. 480 to b.c. 897. 

' Rome, doling th€( same period, was rising in importance. 
The expulsion of Tarquin is ususdly dated B.C. 610 or 609. 
The arrival of Ezra in Palestine ^b.o. 468) took place about 
forty years after the appointment of the first Dictator (b.c. 498 
6r 601), and seven years before that of tbe Decemviri (b.c. 461). 

* Letton, Bunpton LectnraB, 27ie Mosaie DispeiuaUon comidertd a* InitO' 
duelorp to Chrittianitif, Lect. rii. 
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And; at the close of this period^ the year before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war^ the Romans were commencing the siege of 
Veil (B.C. 405). 

The great writers of antiquitj, whose works have oome down 
to UB, nourished for the most part after the return of the Jews 
from Babylon. Homer, indeed, is supposed to have been con- 
temporary with Solomon^ or a little later (Clinton says, b.o. 
963-927). Hesiod came after (b.c. 859-824, Clinton) ; i. e. 
in the reigns of Joash and Amaziah in Judah, and of Jehu^ 
Jehoahaz, and Jehoash in IsraeL ^'^^V is supposed to have 
flourished about the time of Zedekiah. F^thi^oras in Greece, 
Zoroaster* in Persiai and Confucius in China, flourished about 
B.C. 520. ^schylus died B.c. 456 ; Pindar about B.o. 440, in 
the time of Ezra. Herodotus lived from B.C. 484 to 408 or 
later ; Thucydides, Sophocles, and Euripides flourished during 
the lure of I'eiicles, and died about the period of the close of 
Old Testament history. Socrates died B.O. 399; Xenophon 
about 355 ; Plato 347 ; Aristotle and Demosthenes 822 } Ma- 
chines 314. The peat Roman writers belong to a much later 
date^ beginning with the age of Augustus. 

EliEMSilTARY AXD QES^BKIs QUBSTIOXS. 

857. WlJeh did the seresity years of the Babylonian Captivity begin and end ? 
858r State the sabBtanoe of the decree of GyroB, and mention his other meaBoref 
for the restoration of the Jews. 

859. Hoiv^ many of the Jews returned to their native land mider the provisions of 

this decree? 

860. Whom did Cynu appoint governor of Jndea ? 

861. Who was high priest at this time ? 

863. When did the rebnilding of the temple begin ? Rehite some dronmstances 

by which this event was marked. . . . , 

8^ Who opposed the pirogresii of this work, and with what result ? 

864. In what reign was the rebiiildiBg of the Temple renewed ? 

865. By whom were the Jews encouraged in the exeoation of this work ? 

866. Who interfered, and with what result ? 

867. WheniraB the Temple finished? 

868. What ttlstion did Falertine now KHtaln towards the crown dt PeKiria ? 

869. Relate the history of Bsther, 

870. Relate also the Mstory of Haman and Mordecai. 

871. Who was iEzra? Wh^t was the object of his mission to Jerusalem?. By 

whom was he accompanied ? 

872. How did Ezra, on this occftsion, manifest his confifdenoe in God? 

873. How Io9g after the restoration of the TempM did Ezra's arrival take pl^ ? 

874. Relate Ezra's proceedings soon after hi^ arrival. 

875. Who was Kehemiah ? What commission did he receive froin Aritaxerxe? ? 

876. By whom was Kehemiah opposed ? How did he aocomplish his work ? , 
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date of Zoroaster Ib etbtmiAy doabtful.— See Smithra mogrupMM Dk^ 
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877. Describe the labours of I^ehemiah, in oo-operation with Ezra, for the refor- 

mation of religion. 

878. What circmnstances recalled Nehemiah to Jemsalem after his departure for 

Persia ? What measnres did he then adopt ? 

879. Who was the last of the Jewish prophets ? 

Additional Questions. 

880. By whom was Cyrus succeeded on the throne of Persia ? 

881. Who was the successor of Darius Hystaspis ? 

882. What name (probably) is given to him in Scripture ? 

883. Who succeeded Xerxes ? 

884. GIto Prideaux's dates for the second administration of Nehemiah. 

885. Mention the prophets who arose among the Jews after the return from the 

Babylcmian Captiyity and state the substance of their prophecies. 

886. What was, generally speaking, the state of religion among the Jews after 

the Captiyity ? 

887. Describe the origin of the Jewish synagogue. 

888 How did tbe establishment of the synagogue prepare the way for the early 
propagation of the Gospel ? 

889. Give a general yiew of the contemporaneous events in Greoian and Boman 

history, from the end of the Babylonian Captivity to the end of the Old 
Testament history. 

890. Compare the dates of some of the great writers of antiquity with the dates 

of Scripture history. 

891. Date the following events :— Decree of Cyrus for the return of the Jews- 

death of Cyrus and accession of Cambyses— usurpation of Smerdia— 
accession of Darius Hystaspis— dedication of the second Temple— death 
of Darius Hystaspis, and accession of Xerxes— death of Xences, and 
accession of Artaxerxes Lougimanus— mission of Ezra to Jerusalem— 
mission of Nehemiah. 

892. Give the meanings of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zechariah, ICaladiL 



CHAPTER XLH. 

InTEBVAL BETWEEN THE HISTORIES OP THE OlD Tb8TA1CE5T 

.AND THE New. 

(Boola of the Maccabees ; Josephus; Greek and Boman Authors.) 

Under the dominion of Persia, the Jews of Palestine were ruled 
at first by their own native governors, subordinate to the satrap, 
or governor-general, of Syria; but, after the time of Nehemian, 
the annexation of Palestine to Syria was more complete, its 
civil government being more immediately in the han(u of tbe 

fovemor of that country. Henceforward no more governors of 
Palestine were appointed ; but the Syrian satrap appears to 
have employed the Jewish high priests as his delegates in the 
administration of civil affairs. 

On the death of the high' priest Joiada (b.c. 373^, Jonathan I. 
(or Johanan) succeeded him ,* but (about B.C. 366) Joshua, the 
brother of Jonathan, having received a promise of the appoint- 
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ment from Bagoses^ goTernor of Syria, demanded the office. 
A conflict took place between the two brothers, during which 
Joshua was slain in the inner court of the Temple ; an event 
which brought Bagoses to Jerusalem, who, having sternly re- 
buked the Jews on account of what had occurred, imposed a 
tax upon the lambs offered in sacrifice, which continued to be 
paid lor seven years. 

Jonathan L was succeeded in the high priesthood by his son 
Jaddua (b.c. 341). He expelled his brother Manasseh, for the 
legal offence of having married a heathen, the daughter of 
Sanballat, governor of Samaria;* who hereupon (about B.C. 
332) erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, of which Manasseh 
became high priest (See John iv. 20.) 

The Persian yoke was by no means oppressive to the Jews ; 
and, generaUy speaking, the country enjoyed protection and 
tranquillity under its new masters. This state of things con- 
tinued until the overthrow of the Persian empire by Alexander 
the Great. That monarch treated the Jews with leniency, 
though they had previously refused to transfer their allegiance 
to him ; having been concnliated, it is said, by the appearance 
of a solemn procession which advanced to meet him on his 
approach to Jeru8alem,t headed by Jaddua, the high priest, 
in whom Alexander declared that he recognised a figure that 
had appeared to him in a vision before he left Macedonia, fore- 
telling the success of his expedition. It is said also that the 
prophecies of Daniel respecting his conquests were shown to 
him. (See Dan. ii. 89; vii^6; viii. 6, 7, 20, 21; x. 20; xi. 2,* 
3.) At all events, Alexander conferred many favours upon the 
Jews, granting them especially the preservation of their national 
laws and religious institutions; and he afterwards bestowed 
privileges of the highest order on large numbers of Jews who 
settled themselves in his newly built capital, Alexandria. On 
the other hand, the Macedonian monarch displajed some 
severity towards the Samaritans. He took possession of Sa- 
maria itself; and, having driven out the inhabitants, left it in 
the occupation of Macedonians ; whereupon the refugees re- 

* This aocoimt lestR on the snthority of Joeephna, Antiq. zi. 7, 2, [and zi. 8, 
2-4. If Joaephns* acooimt and kt$ ^rondogff are followed, this Bimhwlat xnnBt 
of ooone be diatingnished from the Sanballat of Nehemiab (who lired more than 
a hundred years earlier), and the marriage of his daughter to ManaHweh, must 
not be oonfonnded with the marriage referred to in Neh. xiii. 28. Frldeauz 
accepts the mbstanu of Josephns' acconnt, bnt considerB his chronology altogether 
incorrect, and transfers the occnrrence to b. c. 409, in the reign 01 'DtoAxm Nothns 
and the time of Nehemiah (comp. note on p. 307). Others regard Josephns* 
acconnt as altogether nnhlstorlcal. Bee Smith's Did. iii. 1184.1 

t [This Tisit (if it really took place at aU) was in B. o. 8$2, the year before 
Alexander's filial ylctory over tl^e Persians at Arbela-] 
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lired to Shecliem (Sjcfaar). Jaddua; was sncceeded in tiie 
high priesthood of the Jews by Onias I. B.a 821. 

iJpoii the dissolutioii of the short-lived Maoedoman cnxmbe, 
which was divided among Alexander's generals (b:& ^)j 
Judea, along with Syria and Phoenicia, was allotted to Laotne- 
don. ' In a short time (b.c. 320) Laomedon was dispossessed by 
Ptolemy Lagi ^Soter), satrap (and afterwards king) of Egypt, 
who annexed tnese provinces to his own dominions. Ptolemy 
captured Jerusalem,^ and transported to Egypt a great nunlwr 
of the Jews, many of whom took up their residence in Alex- 
andria; where sonle of their countiymen (as we have just seen) 
were already settled. Other Jews migrated to Egypt of their 
own accord, and some were established as colonists in Gyrene 
and the adjoining district (comp. Acts ii. 10). 

Ptolemy was aftertrards deprived of these provinces by Aitti- 
gonus : but, upon the defeat and death of uie latter at Ipsiu 
(B.C. 301), he regained possession of Judea, Phoenicia, and 
Csele-Syria, while Upper Syria was obtained by Seleuciu, 
founder of the Syrian monarchy.t After this, with only sliglit 
interruptions, the Jews contmiied for more than a century 
subject to Egypt under the Ptolemies (Ptolemy Lagi, B.o. 328- 
283; Ptolemy Philadelphus, B.C. 283-247; Ptolemy Eue^ 
getes I., B.C. 247-222; Ptolemy Philopator, B.a 223-2d&; 
Ptolenijr Epiphanes, bo. 206-181). For the most pacrtt they 
were in high favour with these sovereigns, and received froni 
them many privile^s. Under the patronaope of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, Alexandria produced the Greek § version of ^ 
Hebrew Scriptures, which, from a tradition that seventy (or 
tdther seventy-two) persons were engaged in the work of tmtf- 
lation, is commonly called the Septuagint. At length (B.a 198), 
in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Antiochus 111. (the Great), 
king of Syria, succeeded in detaching Palestine and CsBle-Syna 
from the croWn of Egypt. 

Under Antiochus, and his successor Seleucus Philopator, the 
Jews continued to retain their former privileges, mcludmg 
the free exercise of their religion ; but, upon the accession of 
Antiophus Epiphanes to the crown of Syria (b.c. 175), they 

• Agatbanddes (ap. Joseph. Cont. Ap, i. 23 [Bee alao AnL ziL 1]) speab ci the 
Je'iHsh oMetvanoe of the Babbath as having given ocoadon to the capture of 
Jerusalem by Ptolemy Lagi. 

t [The commencement of this monaichy is generally reckoned from an eidier 
date, B. 0. 312, the year in whidi Selencns recovered Babylon from AntigoBOfc 
This epoch is called ' the era of the Selenddte.'] 

t [They wete pexsecnted by Ptdemy Philopator.] 

§ In eonseqnenco of the conqnests of Alexander and his snoceMors, Gzedcbw 
now become thfr almost nnivenral language of edneateA oenonft thnw^MBt^ 
civilised world. 
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became involved in serious troubles. Dissensions had for some 
time past existed among the Jews^ arising from the gro^ng 
influence of a Hdlemsing party, i.e. a party disposed to confoim 
to Gfrecian idolatry, which found its adherents especially 
among the upper classes. And, at length, a conflict having 
taken place between Jason and Menelaus, t^ whom Antiochus 
had sold and resold the office of high priest, the Syrian Mng. 
choosing to regard Jerusalem as in a state of revolt, advanced 
against it with his troops, and filled the place with pillage and 
slaughter (b.o. 170). Antiochus himself entered the Temple, 
which he plundered and desecrated by offering swine in sacri- 
fice. Two years later (b.c. 168), he sent a large army to Je- 
rusalem imder one of his officers, who pillaged and burnt the 
city, and slaughtered a great number of the inhaUtants. 
These violent proceedings were followed by a proclamation 
establishing the observance . of Grecian idolatry in Palestine; 
and forbidding the worship of Jehovah, under penalty of death, 
a penally which was often inflicted by the Syrian troops* upon 
those faithful servants of the Lord who conscientiously refused 
compliance with the heathen mandate. The Temple at Jeru- 
salem was now dedicated to Jupiter Olympius; and that on 
Mount Gerizim to Jupiter Xenius. 

Some ef the Jews apostatised j but others, indignant at the 
recent consummation of their wrongs^ broke out mto revolt, 
under the leadership of the priest Mattathias, of the family of 
the Asmonesans, who were descended from Phinehas, the son of 
Meazar. Mattathias gathered around him a number of adhe- 
rents, who boldly reasted the tyrannical power of Syria, «nd 
puidshed the idolatrous compliances of many apostatising Jews. 
At his death (b.c. 166) he left the command of the patriotic 
forces to his third son .fudas, commonly sumamed Mac^baeus, a 
name said to have be^i derived from the motto which he bore on 
his standard, consisting of the first letters of the Hebrew words 
(Exod. rv. 11) denoting, WTio w Uke tmto Thee among the gods, 
O Lordf or else from a single word signifying a hammer or 
maSei, applied as an epithet to Judas^ to denote his prowess. 
Hence Judas and his descendants are called Maccabees ; ^hOe 
they are denominated AsmoTuea/iis ftdm Asmonseus, the grea^ 
grandfather of Mattathias. Under the command of the valiant 
and skilful Judas, the Jews successfully carried on a war of 
independence against Antiochus, and defeated several of his 
generals at the head of large armies, with a force greatly infe- 
rior in numbers. Afi a resmt of these victories, Judas (b.o. 165) 
obtained possesion of Jerusalem, where he purified the Temple 

• Oompare the maBsaoK of French Protestants \js ^^ dragoons of Loni* lOV. 
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and restored Diyine worship ; an event wbicli was henceforth 
conunemorated by an annmu festival (see John x. 22). Antio- 
chus died (B.a 164) in a state of ravine madness, smitten, as 
he himself said, by the hand of God, m punishment for the 
impieties and cruelties which he had committed in Judea. 
After his death, Judas persevered in his successes, and con- 
tinued to resist adl the forces of Syria, together with the treachery 
of apostate and disaffected Jews. But at last he was slain in 
battle (b.c. 161) ; and the work of liberation was completed by 
his brothers Jonathan and Simon. Peace with Syria was con- 
cluded by Jonathan (b.c. 168) ; who afterwards (B.C. 143) com- 
bined in his own person the office of High Priest* with that of 
chief civil governor (or subordinate prince^ of the Jews. Jonathan, 
having been treacherously seized and arterr^ards put to death, 
was succeeded by his elder brother Simon (b.c. 143), who was 
constituted Ethnarch (or independent prince) and High Priest 
of the Jews by Demetrius Nicator; and from this time the 
country^ under the Asmonaean priest-princes, was free from the 
Syrian yoke.t The faith and heroism of the Maccabees had been 
the means of carrying forward the great work which had been 
begun by the Captivity j and the Jews now did more than ever 
towards the fulfilment of their mission, subsisting as an inde- 
pendent people, and bearing witness to the unity ofthe true God, 
m face or the surrounding nations, among whom many of them 
were everywhere dwelling. And it remained only for a better 
dispensation than that of Moses to bring to light a truth, founded 
indeed on monotheism, but of a still higher order, and more 
completely adapted to enlighten and to bless the world. 

John, sumamed Hyrcanus, the son of Simon, had a long and 
prosperous rule (b.c. 135-106). He took the city of Shechem 
(about B.C. 128^, and destroyed the adjoining Samaritan Temple 
on Mount Genzim. He then enlaz^ed the boundaries of his 
principality by the conquest of the IdumsBans. whom he con- 
strained to adopt the customs and worship of the Jews. Some 
years later (b. c. 109) he took and destroyed the city of Sa- 
maria. But the tranquillity of his latter jears was somewh^ 
disturbed by those internal dissensions which eventually issned 
in the subjugation of Judea by the Romans. After his dem 
the Asmonseans were no longer satisfied with the rank of 

* [H«ndaii8 was pnt to death (b. c. 163) by Antiochiu Enpator, MQ "^^ j£ 
cessor of Epiphanes. Alcimns was then made high indest by Antiochnfl, »^f!^ 
the office till his death (b. c. 160). After this the high priesthood WM vbcb^ 
seven yeaxs, till the appointment of Jonathan (b. c. 108). It seems to be iso^i^ 
to speak of Jadas Kaccabmis as high priest.— See Smith's DieL L 812, ii. 1^ ^ 

t [Bat in B. c. 183, John Hyrcanns was obliged to consent to pay trib e";: 
Antfochns Bidetes (Joseph. Ant, adii, 8, 8), The oomidete and final iaMpeo"!^ 
of Jndea is more properly dated from b. c. 138, after the death of Antiochai'J 
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ethnarcli; and Aristobulua^ his son and succeflsor, aasamed 
the title of king (b. c. 106). He was succeeded on the throne 
by his brother Alexander Jannaeus (b.c. 105); who enlarged 
his dominions by conquest over the Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
moniteSy and Gileadites — but disffraced his rei^ by acts of 
cruelty, and hastened his own death by habits of intemperance. 
Alexander Jannaeus was succeeded on the throne by his queen 
Alexandra (b. c. 78), his eldest son Hyrcanus succeeoing him in 
the high-priesthood. Soon after the death of Alexandra (b. c. 
69), the succession was yiolentlY contested between Hyrcanus 
and his younger brother Aristobulus. In the course of this 
rivalry, the two brothers appealed to the Roman general 
Pompey, who took occasion from this appeal to march against 
Jerusalem, which he captured, with great slaughter (b. c. 63), 
after a resolute siege.* Pompey entered the Temple, but ab- 
stained from plundering it ; he destroyed the fortifications of 
Jerusalem, and made the country tributary to the Romans. 
Some years afterwards, Crassus, governor of Syria, carried off 
the treasures of the Temple (b. c. 54). An alliance with the 
Somans had been formed oy Judas MaccabsBUS, and maintained 
by his successors ; and it probably would have been impossible, 
under any circumstance8,long to preserve Palestine in a state of 
independence of the great western power : but the catastrophe 
was hastened by the vices of the Jews, and especially by the 
opposition of the two rival sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
who respectively ranged themselves on the several sides of the 
two clumants of the crown. 

Here it is needful to observe that, after the Captivity, there 
sprang up among the Jews three large sects^ or philosophico- 
religious schools — the Phartseea (who have been briefly de- 
scribed as Jewish Stoics), the Sadducees (Jewish Epicureans), 
and the Easenes (Jewish Pythagoreans ; ascetics). The Pha- 
risees were so called as beix^ sepctraie, i. e. claiming to be 
peculiarly holy and devout. They were distinguished by their 
nigh esteem of tradition, and their scrupulous adherence to 
all prescribed rites and ceremonies — an aaherence which they 
superstitiously substituted for the due observance of more 
weighty moral obligations, and for the cultivation of spiritual 
and practical piety.f The Sadducees, who derived their appel- 

* The captnre of JemBalem by Pomp^ ia mentionfid by Cicero, Fro Flaeco, 
c. 28 ; Strsbo, xri. 2 ; Tftcitns, Hist. y. 9 ; Flonu, ill. 6 ; Amxnianns Harcelliniis, 
14. Bio CaaBins, zzxrii. 16, aflBrms that thia captare waa oocaaloned by the 
Jewiah obeervaxioe of the Sabbath. [See also Joseph. Ant. xlv. 4, 2 and 8 : Bell, 
Jud, i. 7, S.] 

t The parallel between the system of the Pharisees and that of the Bomaniata 
holds good in more respects than one. The Pharisees, as it is here said, were 
diqpoaed to pay too imj^cit deference to hmnan authority in matters of faith ; 
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lation moat probably * from a Hebrew word i^igzdfying jud at 
righteous (not, accoxding to the (Mrdioaiy Jewish, statement) from 
a teacher named Zadok), rejected. tradition, and proposed to 
adhere only to the fimdamentals of the Mosaic religion ; which, 
howeyer, they dilated, or explained away, by their philosophic 
peculations and lax principles of morality. The Essenes made 
kttle account of doctrines and of ceremonies, as upheld either 
by the Pharisees or by the Sadducees; and devoted themselves to 
a contemplative life, and to the practice of ascetic observances.t 

iSaej ireze inordinately attached to traditional usages uid dictatlcni ; tixey were 
parood of their own teachers and tenetB^and ready to.depreciate any aigamentB 
or inataniction from any other quarter ; they were z 'alous upholdera of forma 
and ceremonies, which, in their use, were often lifeless and cumbersome ; and their 
spirit was ezolustve, intolerant, axid persecuting. And all these axe w^-knowa 
foatprBB of Bomanimn. Viewed on the bettea: side, the zeal of the Fhaiieees has 
its counterpart in Bome— too often more completely than among Protestants. 

• [Another conjectm» is that they ' were originally identical with the boos of 
Zadok (the high priest in the time of Solomon), and constituted what may he 
termed a kind of sacerdotal aristocracy/— Smith's Diet. iii. 1085.] 

t For a fuU account of these sects, see Home's IniroducHon to the Holy Scripturet, 
vol. iii. chap. Ti. sect. ii. $ 1. * We may notloe in Judaea,' says Dr. Angus, in his 
BMe Hand^)ook, * the direction which the mind of man everywhere t^es as tme 
rcdiglbn decays. There was first the traditional tendency, under whose influence 
foreign human elements were mingled with the Divloe. Forms which com- 
pifiBsed and destK^ed the substance of piety wecie substituted for such as grew 
out Qi it ; the law was made void through tradlticms. In the idace of the real 
essence th^e came the dead ceremonial. This was Pharisaismt or legal Judaism. 
But extremes confirm one another. The f ordgn additions introdooed by one 
sect were disowned by others ; and with the rq*ectlon of the additions came the 
rejection of much that was true. Hence arose Sadduceism or rational&tic Ja- 
didsm, ending often in infidelity. In time, it was earlier than Pharisaism ; but 
it never flouri^ed till that syBtem became prevalent. Neither error met the 
wants of men of warmer devotional feeling. The Pharisees believed too much, 
the Sadducees too little, Bothfailed,.intheopinionof this third sect, to see the 
Import of Scriptare, which is not on the surface, but beneath, and must be 
reached by profound meditation and allegorical interpretations. Hence arose 
the £stene3f the representatives of the monastldsm of all ages. How easy to 
avoid the errors of others, and yet have errors no less fatal of our own I It is 
worthy of remark that the three GFreclan sects— the Stoics, the Epicureans, and 
tbB Pythagoreazis— did not differ widely from these Jewish sects. Sir John H^- 
oOhn has also shown that the three chief Mohammedan sects fell into the same 
erron. ^e Sunis are the traditionists ; the Sheas adhere to the Koran ; and the 
Sufis sought their religion in what Mohammed^called internal Divine sensation 
(History of Persia, ch. zzii.).— Later than the tune of our Lord, these sects wen 
known by different names. The Pharisees were oaUed suooeaaiTely RabbinistB 
(disciples, that is, of the rabbis, or great teachers), Cabalists (i. e. txaditionistB), 
and Talmudists. Those who held the doctrine of the Sadducees on the supremacy 
of the literal text of the Pentateuch, though not holding their other err<Rs, were 
called Karaites, or Scripturists. The Essenes also are known in history as The- 
lapeutee (L e. soul physicians); thongh some think that this name was given to 
a ^tertdnct, but similar, sect. (Bmrton's Bampton Leetores, Note 82; and 
Neander's Church Histtxy, 1.) It is instructive to observe that, while the Pha- 
risees used traditions for the discovery of truth, the Sadducees used r^onalistic 
logic for the same purpose, as did the schoolmen in later times ; and that these 
sects owed their ori^ to the tendencies of human nature, and the decay of 
spiritual religion.' How obvious, in this case, as in many others, is tiie appli- 
oationof those words, < yon all are right, and all are wrong.' EaOh party was, to 
a certain extent, right in adhering to its own Astern, but wroiig in entirely 
rejecting the others ; right in attacMng importance to religions truth or senti- 
ment, but wrong in the undervaluation, or want, of practical piety. 
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Pomp^ restoxed Hyroaniu to the hiffh-prietthood, and made 
him governor of the couQtiy, but witnout the title of kiog; 
he carried away Aristobulus to Rome. Some years later 
(b. a 47) Antipater, a powerful IdumaBan, who had all along 
supported Hyroanus, received from Julius OsBsar an appoint- 
ment as procurator of Judea, though nominally under Hyrcanus 
as ethnarch: his sons, Phasael and Herod, were afterwards 
raised by Mark Antony to the dignity of tetrarchs : and, even- 
tually, after the death of Phasael, Herod was made king 
^B. G. 40). The new sovereign, thus nominated by the Romans, 
and supported by their power, was Ion? engaged in a conflict 
with Atitigonus, son of Aristobulus, wno had been set up as 
king by the Parthians ; but, after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Heiod, assisted bv the Romans under Sosius, the president of 
Syria (b. c. 37), this rival was at length subdued, made prisoner, 
an^ put to death. Thus ended the Asmonsean dynasty. Heroa 
''had previously married Mariamne, granddaughter of Hyrcanus,* 
with the view of strengthening his influence among the Jews 
by this alliance with the representative of the Asmoncean 
family. It was this Herod, commonly called the Great, who, 
probaoly with a view to conciliate the Jews, who had become 
extensively ^isaflfected on account of his patronage of heathen 
customs and idolatrous worship, riestored the Temple on a scale 
of great magnificence. And during this reign our Savioub was 
bom ; in connection with which great event Herod manifested 
his cruelty by the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem^ hoping 
to destroy among them the babe, whose nature and mission he 
little knew, but who had become an object of his lealousy by 
having been publicly spoken of as the new-bom king. The 
cruelty of Herod had been already displayed in the murder of 
the aged Hyrcanus, of his grandson, brother of his own wife 
Mariamne — of Mariamne herself — and even of his own two sons 
by her, and also of his eldest son Antipafcer, the son of his first 
wife Doris. Herod died of a loathsome and torturing disease, 
after a reign of thirty-seven years (p. 330). He left, as his 
successor in Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, his son Archelaus ; 
making two of his other sons, namely, Herod Antipas and 
Hiilip, tetrarchs— the former of Galilee and Persea, the latter 
of Trachonitis, Gaulanitis. Batanea, AuranitiB, and Paneas.t 
After a tyrannical reign % oi about nine yeais, Archelaus was de- 
posed by Augustus, and banished to Vienne in Gaul j and Judea 

■* [She was alio granddaogliter of iJristobulns. See the Geneslogical Table, 

t [These territories are caUed by St. Luke (ili. 1) * Itorwa and the region of 

Txvchonitis.'] .. ,, ^ »» n,^ n « r i 

X [He had the title of JBr^narcA.- Joseph. Ant. xvli. 11, 4 ; BtU. JM, U. «, 5.] 
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became a Roman province, under the government of pro- 
curators, who resided at Osesarea, a town which had been 
built by Herod the Great ; Herod Antipas and Phihp bemg 
still permitted to retain their respective tetrarchies. Thus, at 
the time of our Saviour's ministry, death, and resurrection, the 
sceptre had departed from Judah (Gen. xlix. 10) ; while, even 
at flie time of His birth, it was in the bauds of an Idumaean, 
having long ance departed from the house of David. 

The interval which elapsed between the histoiies of the Old 
Testament and the New (about b. c. ^ to the year A. p.) 
is marked in general history by— the Declme of the Persian 
Emnire. which terminated in 330— the Rise and Progress of 
^e EiApire of Alexander the Great (334-323)— and, ^ter 
the dismemberment of that empire, the donunion of the Pto- 
lemies in Egypt, the Seleucidse in Syria, and of other gene^sr 
of Alexander in different parts of the world— which at length 
were absorbed in the Roman Empire. 

In Greece, the Peloponnesian war (431-404) had resulted 
in the overthrow of the Athenian empire, and the establish- 
ment of the supremacy of Sparta; the battle of Leuctra (b.c 
371) gave the superiority to Thebes; which lasted until the 
battie of Mantinea and death of Epaminondas, b. c. 362. Then 
came the rise of Macedonian power under Philip, and the over- 
throw of the independence of Greece by the battle of Chaeronea, 
B c. 338. Alexander succeeded Philip, b.c. 336, and destroyed 
Thebes, B.C. 335, three years before the date • assigned to the 
building of the Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim. 

Rome during the same period, rose to the possession of uni- 
versal dominion. The date of the first Punic war was 264r-241, 
while Palestine was subject to Egypt ; the second Punic war, 
218-201, ended three years before Palestine was finally con- 
quered by Antiochus III. ; the third, 149-146, terminatmg in 
the fall of Carthage (146) during the period of the Maccabees. 

About the same time, the Romans were engaged in wars 
with Macedonia, the third of wliich (171-168) ended in the 
overthrow of the Macedonian kingdom, and the fourth (149, 
148) in the final conquest of the country, and its reduction to 
the form of a Roman province. The Achaean war (147, 146) 
terminated in the fall of Corinth— and the subjection of the 
whole of Greece to the dominion of Rome. Then came a period 
of internal dissensions under the Gracchi (133-121), durfflp 
the time of John Hyrcanua j and the civil war of Marius and 

* [But see note on p. 818.] 
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SyUa (88-82), in ihe reign of Alexander JannsBUS. Tlie fizst 
IriumTirate (of CsBsar, Pompey, and Crassus) was formed B. o. 
60, five years after Pompey nad reduced Syna to the form of a 
Roman proyince (66). The war between Csesar and Pompey 
began in 49, and ended with the battle of Pharsalia (48)^ shortly 
after which Csesar was made Dictator for a whole year, during 
which period he appointed Antipater procurator of Judea (47). 
Csesar was assassinated in 44, and the following year witnessed 
the second Triumvirate (of Antony, Octavianufi^ and Lepidus). 
The defeat of Antony at Actium, leaving Octavianus master, 
took place B.C. 31. .The yictor (who in the following year 
confirmed Herod the Great in his kingdom) soon after became 
Smpebob, under the name of Augustus^ B.C. 27, and retained 
the digni^ until his death a.d. 14. 

Blbmxntabt akd Oekkhal QuBsnoNS. 

893. How were the Jews governed, at first, nnder the dominion ot Persia ? 

894. What change afterwards took place, and when ? 
896. By whom was Joiada sncoeeded as high priest ? 

896. What drcmnstanoes occorred during the high-priestbood of Jonathan I. ? 

897. Who was the snccessor of Jonathan I. ? 

898. What gave occasion to the erection of the Temple on Monnt Gerizim ? 

899. What treatment did the Jews experience during their subjection to Peraia ? 

900. What was the position of Jndea after the fall of the Persian empire ? 

901. Describe the visit of Alexander the Great to Jemsalam. 

902. Under what power did Jndea fall after the dissolation of the Macedonian 

empire? 

903. When was the Septnagint translation of the Old Testament made ? Why is 

it so called ? 

904. By whom was Palestine detached from Egypt and annexed to Syria ? 

905. Describe the troubles which occurred in Jndea under Antiochus Epiphanes. 

906. Who was Mattathias ? Relate his patriotic efforts. 

907. Who succeeded Mattathias in command of the Jews, during their war of in- 

dependence ? 

908. Why are Judas and his descendants called Maccabees ? Why Asmonaeans ? 

909. Belate the ^success and exploits of Judas Maccabeeus. 

910. What circumstances attended the death of Antiochus Epiphanes ? 

911. By whom was Judas succeeded in his command and career of victory ? 

912. What position was held by Jonathan ? 

913. What title was given to Simon by Demetrius Nicator ? 

914. What was, thenceforward, the position of Palestine with r^ard to Syria? 

915. Belate the achievements <A John Hyrcanus, son and successor of Simon. 

916. How was the tranquillity of his latter years disturbed ? 

917. What title was assumed by his son Aristobulus? 

918. By wh(mi was Aristobulus succeeded ? 

919. By what events was the reign of Alexander Jannsus distingniahed ? What 

was his personal character ? 

920. By whom was Alexander Jannaeua succeeded ? 

921. Who were the two sons of Alexander ? To whom did th^ appeal concern- 

ing the sucoeesion, and with what result ? 

922. By whom was the Temple afterwards plundered ? 

928. Who was Antipater ? What position did he occupy with regard to Hyrcanus ? 

Y 
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924. Who were the bods of Antipater ? Which of ihem became king of Jndea ? 
926. Who was the rival of Herod ? By whom was Herod assisted, and with what 

result? 
926. When did the Asmonaean dynasty end ? 
937. Whom did Herod the Great marry, and with what pditicBl design ? 

928. What large national work did fierod accmnplish ? 

929. What was the character of Herod the Great ? Detail some of his cruelties. 
980. How, and among whom, were the dominions of Herod the G-reat divided? 
931. By whom was Archelans deposed ? And what was the subsequent political 

condition of Jndea ? 
933. What prophecy was thus fulfilled ? 

Additional Questioks. 

933. What circumstances contributed to the subjection of Judea by the Romans? 

934. Give some account of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes ; and exhibit 

the points of agreement between tiie system of the Pharisees and that of 
the Bomanists. 

935. Date— the death of the high priest Joiada, and snocesBion of Jonathan I.— 

death of Jonathan I., and succession of Jaddua— erection of the Temple 
on Mount Gerizim— visit of Alexander to Jerusalem — death of Jaddua 
and succession of Onias I.— the reigns of the Ptolemies in Bgyiit— detach* 
ment of Palestine from Egypt and its annexation to Syria by Antiochus 
m. — the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes— capture of Jerusalem and 
desecration of the Temple by Antiochus Epiphanes— pillaging of ttie city 
and persecution of the Jewish religion — death of Mattathias and acoessioii 
of Judas Maccabasus— death of Antiochus Epiphanes — death of Judas 
Maccabeeus and accession of Jonathan— i)eace with Syria— murder of 
Jonathan and accession of Simon— death of Simon and accession of John 
Hyrcanus— death of John Hyrcanus and accession of Axistobulus— death 
of Aristobulus and accession of Alexander Jannaeua— death of Alexander 
Jamueus and accession of Alexandra— death of Alexandra— capture of 
Jerusalem by Pompey ; plunder of the Temple by Graasua— appointment 
of Antlpater as procurator of Judea— capture of Jerusalem by Herod (the 
Great). 

936. Give a general view of common history as contemporaneous with the events 

which occurred in Judea during the interval between the histories of the 
Old Testament and the Kew. 



CHAPTER XLm. 
The Bibth and eably Lute op Jesus Christ. 

(Matt. i. ii. ; Luke i. U.) 

The Divine preparations for tHe coming of the Messiali were 
now complete^ and the time of His appearance had aniyed.* 

* * Why more than 4000 yean were permitted to elapse between the first inti- 
mation to f aUen man of a future Saviour, and the actual fulfilment of the pre- 
mise, must ever remain a mystery unfathomable by human reason. Meanwhile, 
we may be sure that the advent of the Messiah was delayed no longer than wae 
necessary ; and one at least of the reasons of the delay we may sumise to have 
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These preparations consisted chiefly in the comse of events 
which befell the chosen people &om the calling of Abraham 
down to the subjupfation of Judea by the Romans, and like- 
wise, more or less, m the civil^ intellectual, and moral progress 
of the world at large, under the immediate direction, or the 
overruling providence, of Almighty God. 

been, the neoeasity of a prerions process of preparation, to fit the world for the 
reception of the Gkwpel. Though we have no reason to suppose that the full 
effects of the Fall were at first manifest, the sacred history as wdl as uninspired 
tradltloiis leading us to suppose that the seed of evil gradually developed itself ; 
yet, once commenced, the descent was rapid, and the wickedness of man becGma.e 
so great that it needed a universal and sweeping destruction to purge the earth. 
Restored in the person of Noah and his family, and placed under a covenant ct 
natural mercies, the human race again commenced its downward coune ; the 
knowledge of the true God became lost, or obscured by the adjuncts of super- 
stition ; and, no standard of right and wrong presenting itself, save the imperfect 
work of the law written on the natural heart, men became not only fearfully 
.depraved, but, with few exceptions, unconscious of their fallen state, and there- 
fore indiflorent to the means of recovery from it. Had the Saviour ai>peared in 
the world at this stage of its moral progress, He would have found it unprepared 
for the reception of the truths which centre in His person and work. Hence the 
course pursued by the Divine wisdom was to lead our race througli a gradual 
course of preparatory training, by means of which the most influential portions of 
it, at least, might be fitted to embrace the G-oepel, whenever it should please its 
Divine Author to propound it to their accqitance. 

* As r^ards the heathen world, this process of preparation was merely nega- 
tive. The heathens were left to themselves, in order that, by actual experience, 
they might become convinced of man's inability to restore the interrupted fellow- 
ship between himself and Qod. A conviction of human wealmess, and of the 
foi^ of the popular systems of idolatry, together with a general craving amongst 
earnest inquirers for some unquestionably Divine revelation to remove the ob- 
scurity which hung over their present condition and future prospects ; this was 
the amount of iHumination, if it may be so called, vouchsafed to the pagan 
world. Enlightened heathens, at the first advent of Christ, were preiMxed to 
receive Christianity, simply because every school of philosophy and every my- 
thical system had confessed its insufficiency to meet the spiritual wants of man. 
But it is obvious that something more than this was necessary to secure a footing 
for the Gh)8pel, whenever it should be promulgated. There needed to exist some- 
where a positive groundwork of religious knowledge, with which Christianity 
might connect itself ; an outline, of which Christianity should be the filling up. 
Especially was It desirable that such a foundation and such an outline shoidd 
exist in the particular locality in which the promised Saviour was to be bom, 
and where His earthly pilgrimage was to run its course : such a favoured spot 
would form a centre, whence the rays of Divine light might be disseminated 
throughout the world. This special aod positive preparation for the Gospel was 
effected by an immediate exercise of Divine power. One people, while yet in the 
loins of its progenitor Abraham, was selected to be the repository of such reve- 
lations concerning HlmseU and His designs as it should please God to communi- 
cate ; and, at a poriod when probably idolatry was universal, this progenitor of 
the chosen people was separated from his country and kindred, and, with his 
posterity, made the subject of a special covenant. In due time, when the de- 
scendants of the Patriarch had become sufSciently numerous to form a nation, 
they were led forth from their place of temporary sojourn, and put in possession 
of the land promised to their fathers ; receiving, at the same tiiDie,*through the 
mediation of Moses, that code of law, civil, moral, and ceremonial, under which 
they oontonned to exist untU the destruction of the Temple. It was amongst 
this people, placed thus under a peculiar economy, that Christ, when He came, 
was to find ^dsting such a measure of religious knowledge, and such elements of 
religious feeling, as should make the transition from Judaism to Christianity 
eusj and natmaL' — Litton, Bampton Lectures, Lect. 1. 

T 2 
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We liave already seen that God made a revelation of Him- 
self and His will to the Jews, including a special promulgation 
of the moral law, expounded and enforced by the prophets; 
while at the same time He imposed on them the observance of 
a ceremonial institute which served partly to maintain them, 
as depositaries and guardians of Divine truth, in a state of 
separation from the heathen — partly to produce in them an 
especial desire for a system of more pure and smritual worship 
— and partly also to foreshadow the person, omces, and work 
of the Iledeemer, who was about to take His human nature 
from their race. At the same time, prophets concurred in 
keeping up the expectation of the Redeemer's advent, and in 
designating His personality and sphere of action. By the 
discipline of the Babylonian exile, followed by the zeid and 
successes of the Maccabees, and aided, no doubt, by the moral 
effect of heathen persecution, especially under Antiochus 'E^- 
phanes, the Jews had become firmly established in monotheistic 
principles, or the recognition of the one true God ; and by their 
dispersion they were made to bear witness to this truth amons 
all nations of the earth, which were now politically imited 
under the Boman sceptre, and had attained a high aegree of 
intellectual refinement and power, chiefly by means of the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece. The GreeK language was also 
made directly subservient to the Divine purpose, as the appro- 
priate and appointed vehicle of revealed truth in the inspired 
writings of the New Testament. 

The dispersion of the Jews, which had been effected partly 
by l^e Babylonian exile, and partly by more or less voluntary 
setdements in Egypt and elsewhere, contributed to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in more ways than one. The residence of 
the descendants of Abraham in all parts of the known world, 
together with the existence of a Greek version of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, had the effect of extensively producing 
at least some measure of acquaintance with the Divine pro- 
cedure under the ancient dispensation, and of disseminating in 
the West that expectation of a coming Deliverer which had 
already become prevalent throughout the East. Besides this, 
the early spread!^ of Christianity was assisted by the presence 
of many Jews from different countries at Jerusalem when the 
great events of the Gospel dispensation took place; and also 
by the circumstance that a footing was aLnost overywheie 
prepared for the Aposties when they should go forth to pro- 
claim the doctrine of Christ. Wherever these heaven-sent 
messengers arrived, whether in Asia or in Europe, they found 
some of their own countrymen established as settlers among 
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the inliabitants of the place ; and they found also s^agogues 
in which they could immediately declare their mission among 
their aesembled brethren. If any of the Jews believed, dis- 
ciples were at once gained^ who, as new teachers and co- 
operators, were in a position to render services of peculiar 
value in each locality; and when, as usually happened, the 
Jews rejected the Gospel, and even proceeded to persecute the 
Apostles, this very circumstance was made useful, in giving, 
at least, notoriety to the presence of the Apostles, and in ex- 
citing inquiry concerning tne substance of their preaching. At 
the same time, the Jews were, for the most part, restrsined 
from proceeding to extremities against the liberty and lives of 
the Apostles by the ever-present and overshadowing power of 
Rome. 

There are, indeed, several reasons why we must not fail to 
recognise, in the vast dominion of Rome, a great providential 
preparation and prearrangement for the publicanon of the 
Gospel. It was a great point that, by this means, there ex- 
isted the utmost facility of intercourse between all parts of the 
known world. And especially, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that, whatever might be the animositv and malice of the 
Jews in their opposition to the Gospel, there was always at 
hand a sufficient power, indifferent to the matter of dispute, 
but intent on the preservation of the public peace, and there- 
fore able and ready to preserve the Apostles and others from 
the infliction of. overwhelming injury. And it is worthy of 
remark that this means of protection was extensively em- 
ployed by the great Head of the Church for the security of 
His people. When a miracle was needed for this purpose, it 
was wrought ; but, for the most part, the instrument employed 
was the authority of the Roman magistrate, supported oy the 
Roman arms. Just as Egypt gave shelter to the patriarchs, 
and became the cradle of the Israelites as a nation, so Rome, 
with its protecting power, and its appliances of civilisation, 
afforded security, and opportunity of development, to the infant 
Church of Christ. Ana it is also worthy of remark that, as 
Egypt, after having unconsciously accomplished the design of 
the Most High by fuimshing a home to the nascent people, 
proceeded to oppress them, so also Rome, having undesignedly 
fostered the early Church, eventually became its persecutor, 
first by worldly opposition, under the Emperors, and afterwards 
by ecclesiastical or spiritual oppression, under ike Papacy. In 
both cases, the act oi persecution effected a work of purihcation 
and of disentanglement, again subservient to the ultimate de- 
signs of the Almighty Sovereign and Redeemer of His people. 
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Even 80 far as the agency of Rome may appear to have heesd 
at first hostile to tne Churcli — as in the crucifixion of our 
Saviour under Pontius Pilate— that power was really made 
subservient to Him who had signified what death He should 
die ; while there can be little doubt that the political circum- 
stances of Palestine^ involving a separate jurisidiction of Judea 
iad Galilee, contributed to form an earthly safeguard for our 
Saviour, during the appointed period of His life and ministiy, 
by providing Galilee as a safe retreat &om the malice and 
macninations of the Jews. 

At the same time, the superstitions and philosophies of the 
heathen world had become effete ; idolatry had passed into its 
last stage of absurdity by the deification of the living emperors 
of Rome; and there was a general desire and inquiry after 
something better — some revelation of truth, to take the place 
of convicted falsehood — some manifestation of 'the unknown 
God,' to displace the vanity and delusion of idols — something 
(although none knew what) to make all mankind eminently 
good and happy; and for this they had learnt, imperfectly 
and vaguely, to be looking to the East.* The Jewish religion 
also had reached a point of development, beyond which, in its 
contact with human infirmity and siu; it appears that it was 
not adapted to advance. Burdened with a load of tradition, 
and corrupted by the admixture of mere theological learning 
and of philosophic speculation, it was of itself powerless for 
the accomplishment of further good, and was valuable only as 
preparatory to a higher dispensation, which its existing weak- 
ness and deficiencies had taught its own best disciples to desire. 
And to this it may be added that the oppressions imder which 
the great body of the Jews were suffering— partly civil, at the 
hands of their Roman masters, who made aU their provincials 
pay dearly for the benefits of a strong government — and partly 
ecclesiastical, from the Jewish hierarchy, and the leaders of re- 
ligious sects and parties — must have contributed to awaken in 
their minds at least some indefinite longing for the prevalence 
of liberty, peace, and truth. 

And now the time had come, not only for the universal ex- 
tension of the revelation already made to the Jews, but for a 
further and more perfect dispensation, for which the Mosaic 
economy had been designed to prepare the way. The eternal 
God was now about, not only to make Himself known to man- 
kind, but to dweU among them in the person of the Incarnate 
Son ; and not only to declare to them His power and wisdom 
as the Creator, and His authority as their moral governor, but 

* Suetonius, Vespasian, 4 ; Virg. £clog. 4 ; [Tac. Hist, v. 13.] 
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also to display His love by the accomplishment and proclama- 
tion of Redemption from sin, misery^ and death, m a way 
which none but Incarnate Deity could accomplish. The Jewish 
dispensation^ which had been^ to a great extent^ a shadow of 
good things to come, was now to give way to the substance. 
That system had included all that was true in natural religion^ 
with the important addition of pointing out, at least in prin- 
ciple^ by type and shadow, the right method of reconciliation, 
as a gifb and appointment made by God, not as a purchase 
emanating from the will and purpose of man. The Christian 
religion; proceeding still further, took up into itself, or em- 
bodied, all that was true and permanent m the earlier dispen- 
sations 'j and was enriched, not only with further revelations, 
but also, and chiefly, with the all-important addition of that 
great fact so long prefigured and foretold — ^the redeeming work 
of Christ, and the life-giving Mission of the Holy Spirit, for 
the equal benefit of the whole human race, as one spiritual 
body, one Universal Church. 

Among other predictions concerning the coming Messiah, it 
had been re][^eatedly and emphatically foretold that He should 
spring from the royal house of David. And accordingly the 
eternal Son of God, having taken our nature upon Him m an 
extraordinary and miracmous manner, was bom of a virgin 
named Mary, who, although at that time living in obscure 
poverty, was lineally descended from the Jewish monarch. 
Mary had been betrothed, or promised in marriage, to a member 
of the same family, named Joseph j but, before they were 
married, it was announced to Mary by an angel that she should 
give Ji)irth to the Son of the Highest, to be called Jesus (because 
He should save His people from their sins), and this message was 
confirmed by another Divine communication made to Joseph in 
a dream, in which he was commanded not to be afraid to take 
unto him Mary his wife. (Mat. i. 18-26 ; Luke i. 26-38.) 

It may be here remarked that the genealogy recorded by St. 
Matthew (i. 1-17) is considered* on good pounds to be that of 
Joseph, and so, legally, that of Jesus ; while that of St. Luke 
(iii. 23-38) is the genealogy of Mary, and so the natural or real 
pedigree of Jesus. It is also worthy of observation that St. 

* [An elaborate work has recently been written on this snbject by Lord 
Arthur Hervey, who has also contributed the article, GENEALoay of Jesus 
Chbist, to Smith's Diet. His view is that both the genealogies are those of 
Josej^f St. Matthew giving the sncoessive Mrs to the kingdom, St. Luke Joseph's 
real descent. He thinks also that the Yii^in was ' in all probability the daughter 
ot Jacob ' [St. Matt. i. 16, brother (as he conjectures) of Joseph's father, Heli, 
^. Luke iii. 23], * and first cousin to Joseph, her husband. So that in point of 
fact, though not of form, both the genealogies axe as much hers as her hus* 
band's.'] 
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Mark oommences his Gospel with the beflonning of otir Sayiour^s 
public ministry. St. Matthew traces up His (human) gene^ogj 
to Abraham— ^t. Luke carries up the same genealogy to Adam 
— ^and St. John declares that (as to E[is higher nature) He was 
in the beginning with God^ and was God. The first tnree Gos- 
pels contain chiefly^ although not exclusiyely, a simple state- 
ment of the facts and events of our Saviour's life, together with 
a plain account of His shorter sayings. His parables, and Hia 
direct addresses to the people concerning practical points of 
duty ; while St. John relates more at length His discourses in 
controversy with the Jews^ and His higher teaching to His 
disciples, relating to His own Divine nature and mission, and 
the spiritual relations of God and man. The former present us 
with three independent narratives, for the most part pandld 
with each other, whence they are sometimes called synoptical; 
but St. John writes in the tone of an Apostle rather than in the 
style of a biographer. The three synoptical Gospels relate 
cniefiy the events of our Lord's mission in Galilee, down to the 
period of His last visit to Jerusalem ; whereas St. John records 
chiefly His works and discourses at Jerusalem, on occasion of 
His successive visits to that place. The order of events is not 
strictly or professedly chronological in any of the Gt)8pel8 ; it 
seems to have least of this character in St Matthew, most in 
St. Luke. St. Matthew appears to have written chiefly for 
Jews, St. Mark for Gentiles, St. Luke for both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, St. John for Christian readers ; the special design of the 
latter having been, probably, to combat speculative or doctrinal 
errors which had sprung up, and to declare those great spiritual 
truths which these errors either counterfeited or opposed. 

Mary and Joseph resided at Nazareth in Galilee ; but, when 
the time of our Saviour's birth drew near, they were summoned 
to Bethlehem, a village, or small town, south of Jerusalem, the 
original seat of the family of David, in order to the enrolment 
of Joseph imder a census, which (although not fidly carried out 
until ten years afterwards,* when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria) was at this time decreed by the emperor Augustus, and 
appears to have been efiected in some of its initiatory processes. 

On this occasion, the place was unusuaUy crowaed with 
strangers, who had been brought up by the census ; and hence 
MaiT and Joseph were obliged to take up their lodging in the 
stable belonging to an inn (khan or caravanserai), because there 
was no room for them in the inn itself. Here, and under these 

* [Becent investigations have made it appear probable that Cyienins was Met 
governor of Syria ;^rrf, B.C. 4-1, and teeondly^ a.d. 6-11. TWa ezxflanation 
seems to remove entirely the difficulties of St, Luke li, 2. See Smith's Diet. L »78.J 
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circumstances, the bibth of Jesus took place, in the l&tter part 
of the reign of Herod the Great in Judea, and duriniar the reign 
of the emperor Augustus at Rome, most probably* in the ^ear 
of Rome (A.xr.o.) 749, five years before the commonly received 
date of the Birth of Christ, or the vulgar era, A.D., i.e. a.tt.c. 754. 
This great event was marked by some unusual and striking 
occurrences. In the first place it was announced by angelic 
messengers to some shepherds keeping nightly watch over their 
flocks in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem ; who immediately 
went into the town, where they found Joseph, and Mary, and 
the babe lying in a manger. In due time— that is, forty days 
after His birth — ^the infant Jesus was carried to the Temple at 
Jerusalem, where the child was presented to the Lord, and the 
purification of Mary was performed according to the Mosaic 
law, with the payment of the usual ransom for a first-born son. 
On this occasion, a strain of thanksgiving and prophecy was 
uttered by a devout man named Simeon, who, like other good 
men of his time, had been 'waiting for the consolation of 
Israel ; ' and this utterance was confirmed by a similar declara- 
tion on the part of an aged widow namea Anna. (Luke ii. 
1-3, 8.) 

About the same time some eastern magi (i.e. learned or 
scientific men) observed an extraordinary star — ^probably, a 
luminous body in the lower atmosphere — which they regarded 
as a token of the birth of a wondenul personage, in accordance 
with an expectation then widely prevalent. Following the 
j^dance of this star, they came to J erusalem, saying, ' Where 
IS He that is bom King of the Jews P ' and expressing a desire 
to offer Him their homage. This inquiry created a great sensa- 
tion in Jerusalem, and excited the jealousy of Herod ; and, 
when it had been declared by the expounders of the law that 
Bethlehem was the place appointed for the birth of the Messiah, 
Herod instructed the ' wise men ' to search for the child in that 
place, and to report to him the spot in which He lay. They 
went accordingly to Bethlehem, and by the continued guidance 
of the star were conducted into the presence of the new-bom 
babe, to whom, prostrating themselves in His presence, they 
made ofierinss of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Having thus 
accomplished the object of their journey, they were warned by 
God in a dream not to return to Herod j and they retumed into 
their own country by another way. Upon this, m a fit of rage, 
Herod ordered all the male children at Bethlehem imder two 
years old to be put to death, hoping by this cruel measure to 
make sure of his victim, whom he had begun to regard as his 

* [B. 0. 4 18 the date gmerally giyen. Mr. Lewln gfyes b. c, 6.] 
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rival. The infant Jesus, however, had been removed beyond 
the reach of his malice ; for, in consequence of a Divine monition 
conveyed to Joseph in a dream, ilie holy family had already 
set out for Egypt ; in which country they remained until after 
the death of Herod, when, under Divine curection, they returned 
to Palestine, and settled in Nazareth, the former residence of 
Joseph and Mary. (Matt, ii.) The tyrant who commanded this 
massacre of innocent children was ' that Herod whose crimes, 
committed in violation of every natural feeling, ever ui^ed him 
on to new scenes of cruelty; whose path to the throne, and 
whose throne itself, were stained with human blood; whose 
vengeance a^inst conspirators, not satiated with their own 
destruction, demanded that of their whole families ; whose rage 
was hot, up to the very hour of his death, against hie nearest 
kindred; whose wife, Mariamne, and three sons, Alexander, 
Aristobulus, and Antipater, fell victims to his suspicions, the 
last just before his death; who, in a word, certainly deserved 
that the emperor Augustus should have said of him, '' Herodis 
mallem * porcus esse, quam filius." It was that Herod who at 
the close of a blood-stained life of seventy years, goaded by the 
furies of an evil conscience, racked by a painful and incurable 
disease, waiting for death, but desirino^ lifej raging against Goo 
and man, and maddened by the thought that the Jews, instead 
of bewailing his death, would rejoice over it as the greatest of 
blessings, commanded the worthies of the nation to be assem- 
bled in the circus, and issued a secret order that, after bis death, 
they should all be slain together, so that their kindred^ at least, 
might have cause to weep for his death.' . . . . ^ Thus in the 
very beginning of the life of Him who was to save the world, we 
see a foreshadowing of what it was afterwards to be. The 
believing souls^ to whom the lofty import of that life was shown 
by Divine signs, saw in it the fulfilment of their longings; the 
power of the world, ever subservient to evil, raged against it, 
but, amid all .dangers, the hand of God guided and brought it 
forth victorious.' f 

Herod died, at Jericho, in April, a.xt.c. 750 (common era 
B. c. 4), shortly before the Passover. He was succeeded by his 
sons, Archelaus as Ethnarch of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
Herod Antipas as Tetrarch of Galilee and Penea, and Philip as 
Tetrarch of Batanea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, and Trachonitis 
(countries included in the ancient Bashan). 

Jesus passed His early years at Nazareth, { in the bouse of 

* [The exact words, as reported by Macrobiua (Saturnalia, U. 4), are ' HeUitt 
est Herodis porcum esse, quam fllinm.'] 
t Nbaiidbr, Life of Christ, book I. chap. lil. J 20. 
t ' It is one peculiarity of the aalilean hills, as distinct from those of BphnUm 
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Joseph^ who was by trade a carpenter. It was the cufitom of 
Joseph; in obedience to the law^ ^ F^ up to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the Passover. On these occasions he was 
accomnanied by Mary ; and, when Jesus had attained the age 
of twelye years, a period which the Jews regarded as the date 
of transition from childhood to youth, He also was included in 
the party. On their return, the child, after haying been sup- 
posed to be, probably with other young persons, m the com- 
pany or caravan of neighbours and friends, was found to be 
missing; a circumstance which immediately led, first to a strict 
inquiry throughout the company, and then to the return of 
Mary and Joseph to Jerusalem with a view to prosecute the 
search. At length, on the third day, they founa Him in the 
Temple (i.e. within the precincts of^ the Temple), among the 
doctors, enga^d in listening, and asking questions : when, in 
answer to their natural expression of surprise, conjoined with 
an intimation of the^ anxiety which they had experienced on 
His account, Jesus said, ' How is it that ve sought me P Wist 
ye not (did ye not know) that I must be about My Father's 
business P ' Neither Joseph nor Mary comprehended the mean- 
ing of this saying ; but it remained among those which Mary 
treasured up m her memory, and pondered in her heart (Luke 
ii. 41-61). 

After this Jesus returned to Nazareth. Here He 'increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man' 
(Luke ii. 62) ; living in dutiful subjection to His mother and 
His reputed father, and, most probably,* in the society of 
brothers and sisters, the children of Joseph and Mary after their 

or Jadah, that they contain or snstain green basins of table-land jost below their 
topmost ridges. . . . Snch is Nazareth. Fifteen gently roonded hlUs " seem as if 
they had met to form an enclosare'* for this pracefnl basin ; they rise round it 
like the edge of a shell to guard it from intrusion. It is " a rich and beautiful 
field " in the midst of these green hills— abounding la gay flowers, in fig-trees, 
Email gardens, hedges of the prickly pear; and the dense rich grass affords an abun- 
dant pasture. . . . The village stands on the steep slope of the south-western side 
of the valley. . . . From the crest of the hills which thus screen it, eefpecially from 
that called Nebl-Said, or Ismail, on the western side, is one of the most striking 
views in P^estine ; Tabor with its rounded dome, on the south-east ; Hermon's 
white top in the distant north ; Carmel and the Mediterranean Sea to the west ; 
a conjunction of those three famous mountains probably unique in the views of 
Palestine : and in the nearer prospect, the uplands in which Nazareth itself 
stands, its own circular basin behind it ; on the west, enclosed by similar hills, 
overhangii^ the plains of Acre, lies the town of Sepphorieh . . . ; on the south, 
and south-east, lies the broad plain of Esdraelon. . . . These are the natural 
features Vhich for nearly thirty years met the almost daily view of Him who 
" increased in wisdom and stature" within this beautiful seclusion.' — Stamlet, 
Bin<ii ond PicUetHntt ch. z. 

• [This view is maintained also by Dean Alford on St. Matt. xiii. 55, and in 
Smith's Diet. i. 281. Bee also Mr. Lewin, No. 1198. But the view generaUy 
adopted is that * the brethren ' of onr Lord were His coutins, sons of Alphaens and 
Mary, the sister of the Virgin. See Pearson on the Creed, Art. iU. and notes ; 
Bmitb's Diet L 920-028, &c.] 
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marriage (Matt. i. 26 ; xii. 46 ; xiii. 55 ; Mark ill. 31 ; tL 3 ; 
Luke viii. 19 ; John ii. 12 ; vii. 3 ; Acts i. 14 ; 1 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
Gal. i. 19). 

Elkmrsitart AKD OENSRAL QUESnONS. 

937. When, where, and under what circnmstonceB, was onr Saviour bom ? 

938. Who was emperor of Rome at that time ? Who was king of Jadea ? 

939. Belate the visit of the magi, or wise men from the east, to Bethlehem. 

940. What measure did Herod adopt in consequence of that visit ? 

941. Describe the character of Herod the Great. 

942. How was the infant Jesus protected from his cruel design ? 

943. Where did the holy family take up their residence after their retnm from 

Egypt? 

944. Belate the drcumatances connected with the first visit of Jesoa to Jemsalem, 

when He was twelve yeara old. 

945. What was His subsequent mode of life, until the beginning of His puUic 

ministiy? 

Additional QuEsnovs. 

946. Describe the Divine preparations for the coming of Christ and the puUict- 

tion of the Qoepel, 

947. With what subject do the Gospels severally commence ? 

948. What is the difference between the genealogies of St. Matthew and St 

Luke? 

949. State, generally, the character and contents of each Gospel. 

950. What was, probably, the true year of our Saviour's birth, A. u. o. and B. c. ? 

How does it differ from the common era a. d. ? 

951. Date the death of Herod the Great. 

952. By whom was Herod succeeded, and how were his dominions i»rtitioned? 

953. Describe the situation of Nazareth, and the prospect which the neighbooT' 

hood commands. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



BEGnTKIKG OP OUR LoRD's PUBLIC MINISTRY. — ^FlRST PaSS- 

ovEB. — Circuit op Galilee. 

Our Lord lived in retirement until He was about thirty years 
of age ; when a signal for the commencement of His ministiy 
was given by the acts of John the Baptist, His divinely ap- 
pointed harbin^r. It was now A. u. c. 779^ A. D. 26. Tiberins 
was emperor of Rome, having been associated with Augustus 
in 766, and having become sole emperor in 767. From the 
time of the deposition of Archelaus (p. 319) in 769, Judea had 
been a mere province of the Roman empire^ under the looU 
government of procurators, one of whom, Pontius Pilate, 
entered on his office in 779. The other two sons (p. 319) of 
Herod retained their tetrarchies in absolute dependence on 
Home. The high priest was Josephus^ sumamed CaiaphaiB 
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(770-790) ; and the president of the Sanhedrim * was Annas, 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who had heen high priest (760- 
768J.f Lysanias was tetrarch of Abilene. (Luke iii. 1, 2.) 

Six months before the birth of Jesus, John was bom of 
Elisabeth, the wife of Zacharias, a priest who resided in the 
hill coiinlry of Judea. Zacharias and Elisabeth were far ad- 
vanced in years when the angel Gabriel (who had formerly 
appeared to Daniel declaring the date of the Messiah's coming) 
appeared to the aged priest in the sanctuary of the Temple, 
into which he had gone to bum incense in the dischai|fe of his 
office, and declared to him that in due time his vn& should 
have a son, who should tum many of the children of Israel 
to the Lord their God, and should go before Him in the spirit 
and power of Elias, to make ready a peojple prepared for Him. 
The message thus conveyed to Zachanas encountered in his 
mind a culpable hesitation and unbelief; on account of which, 
according to the denunciation of the angel, he was afflicted 
with dumbness^ which lasted until after the biith of the pro- 
mised child. When, however, Zacharias had confirmed by 
writing the decision of Elisabeth that the child should be 
called John (grace or favour of Jehovah), a name which had 
been appointed in the message of the angel, the power of 
speech was restored to him, and he uttered a song of thanks- 
giving, including a prophecy concerning the future destination 
of the child as the forerunner of the Lord. (Luke i. 5-25, 
57-79.) 

Before the commencement of his public ministry, John was 
for some time (Luke ii. 80) in the deserts (i. e. m the wild 
region west of the Dead Sea), where he led an austere life, 
having his raiment of camel's nair, and a leathem girdle about 
his loins, and feeding on locusts (i. e. most probably the insect 
locust, noty as some have supposed, the beans of the carob- 

* [OpinioDfl are divided as to the exact position held by Annas. Some adopt 
the view ti^en in the text ; others suppose Annas to have been the sagan, or 
deputy of the high priest. Mr. Lewin suggests that he and Caiaphas may have 
held the office in alternate years, and refers in confirmation of this view to St. 
John zl. 61 ; xviii. 18.] 

t * Hardly a state or kingdom in the world experienced so many vicissitudes in 
its government and political relations as did Judea during the period of the 
Gospel history. It was snoceasively under the government of Herod the Great, 
of Archelaus, and of a Boman magistrate ; it was a kingdom, a tetrarchate 
[ethnaichate], and a province ; and its affairs, its laws, and the administration 
of jnstice, were all invdved ta the confusion and uncertainty naturally to be 
expected from recent conquest. It would be difficult to select any place or poriod 
in the history of nations for the time and scene of a fictitious history and impos- 
ture, which would combine so many difficulties for the fabricator to surmount, 
so many contemporarv writers to confront him, and so many facilities for the 
detection of falsehood.^— GBsaiznjzAV, Examination of the Tutitnony of the JSvange- 
liiU,§44, 
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tree) and wild honey. He afterwarda repaired to the banks of 
the Jordan, where he proclaimed the approaching manifesta- 
tion of the Messiah, preached the necessity of repentance and 
reformation; enforced the duties of the moral law in the spirit 
no less than in the letter, and called on men of various ranks and 
classes Tsoldiers; tax-gatherers, and others) to abandon their 
false rehance upon the circumstance of their natural descent 
from Abraham, and to fulfil the duties of their stations from an 
inward principle of rectitude. At the same time he baptized 
his disciples with water unto repentance ; declaring that One 
mightier than he should come after him, the latchet of whose 
shoes he was not worthy to unloose, and concerning whom he 
said, ^ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire j 
whose fan is in ms hand, and He will throughly purge His 
floor, and gather His wheat into the gamer ; but He wm bum 
up the chtSf with unquenchable fire ' (Matt. iii. 1-12; Mark I 
4^; Luke iii. 2-17}. 

The way having been thus prepared, Jesus found that the 
time was come for His own entrance upon the great public 
work which had been assigned to Him; and He, therefore, 
went from Nazareta to the Jordan for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating His ministry, bv receiving the baptism of John. It is 
to be observed, that while John had proclaimed the near wp- 
proach of the kingdom of God imder the coming Messiah, he 
nad not yet designated the person of the Messiah Himself: 
nor does it appear that the knowledge of this matter had been 
precisely imparted to him ; he had only received intimation of 
a sign by which, when it should be given, he would be able to 
recognise the individual to whom he should then bear testi- 
mony, as the great Head of the kingdom. The appointed sign 
was this, ' Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining on Him, the same is He whicn baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost.' (John i. 33.) And this sign was accordinglj 
given at the baptism of our Lord. ' Jesus, when He was 
baptized, went up straightway out of the water ; and lo, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and He saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove [i. e. either in the form of a dove, or, 
with an apparent motion like that of a doveland lighting upon 
Him. Ana lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ' (Matt. iii. 13-17 : Mark i. 
9l.11 ; Luke iii. 21, 22). 

Such was the preparation for the manifestation of Christ 
which was made by John the Baptist. He is justly regarded 
as holding in the Ditine economy a place midway between the 
old dispensation and the new. Essentially, his office predicted 
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by Isaiahy zl. 3, and by Malachi, iy. 6, 6) was the same as that 
of the ancient prophets^ both as a preacher of moral righteous- 
ness, and as annomicing the commg of Messiah ,* but he also 
enjoyed the special dignity of seeing and calling attention to 
the Messiah actually come and personally present^ and of being 
the instrument employed in tlie solemn consecration of the 
incarnate Son of God to His theocratic office, thus conducting 
prophecy to its fulfihnent. Hence our Saviour emphatically 
described him as more than a prophet ; adding, ' Verily I say 
imto you, Among them that are born of women there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist : notwithstanding he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he ' 
(Matt. xi. 11). 

Combined with this outward preparation for the work of the 
Saviour on earth, there was also a personal preparation or in- 
auguration of His human nature; m the way of a victorious 
contest with evil. Immediately after His baptism, Jesus was 
led up by the Spirit into the wilderness (i.e. probably^* the 
rocky region east of the Jordan ; or else the Araoian Desert of 
Sinai); to be tempted by the devil. ' And when He had fasted 
iorty days and forty nights, He was afterward an hunjgred. 
And when the tempter came to Him, he said, If Thoii 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread. 
But He answered and said. It is written, Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. [Deut. viii. 3.] Then the devil taketh Him 
up into the holy city [Jerusalem], and setteth Him on a 
pinnacle of the Temple, and saith unto Him^ If Thou be the 
Son of God; cast Thyself down : for it is written. He shall give 
His angels diarge concerning Thee, and in their hands uiey 
shall b^ Thee up, lest at. auy time Thou dash Thy foot against 
a stone. [Ps. xcl 11; 12.] Jesus said unto him. It is written 
again. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. [Deut. vi. 16.] 
Again; the devil taketh Uim up into an exceeding high moun- 
taui, and sheweth Him all the Kingdoms of the world and the 
fflory of them; and saith unto Him, All these things will I give 
lliec; if Thou wilt fall down and worship mc Then saith 
Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written; Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. [Deut. vi. 13 j x. 20.] Then the devil leaveth Him; 
and behold; angels came and ministered unto Him ' (Mat. iv. 
2-11 ; see also Mark i. 12, 13 j Luke iv. 1-13). 

It was perhaps immediately after this temptation that Jesus 

• [Tradition fixes a different locality, viz. a moimtain neax Jericho, BtOl called 
* Qn^nntania/ from the forty days' fast.} 
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again showed Himself to John the Baptist, who, on the pre* 
ceding day, in reply to a question put by a deputation of 

Eriests and Levites from Jerusalem, had plainly declared that 
e was not himself the Messiah, but only ' the voice of one 
crying In the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, 
as said the prophet Esaias.' The day after this declaration 
'John seeth Jesus coming imto him, and saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ' (John 
i. 19^29). 

By repeating this testimony on the following day, the Baptist 
introduced and attached to Jesus two of his own disciples, 
Andrew and (in all probability) John the Evangelist; and 
Andrew introduced his own brother Simon, whom our Lord 
immediately sumamed Cephas or Peter (a stone or rock). 
'The d^ following Jesus would go forth into G^alilee, and 
findeth Irhilip, and saith unto him. Follow Me. Now Philip 
was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter. Philip findetn 
Nathanael [given by God], and saith unto him. We have found 
Him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. Aiid Nathanael said 
unto him^ Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
Philip saith unto him. Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael 
coining to Him, and saith of him. Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile ! Nathanael saith unto Him, Whence 
knowest Thou me P Jesus answered and said unto him. Before 
that Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I 
saw thee. Nathanael answered and saith unto Him, Kabbi, 
Thou art the Son of God ; Thou art the kin^ of IsraeL' (hi 
the third day afterwards, the faith of the disciples was con- 
firmed by the miraculous change of water into wine at the 
word of Jesus^ on occasion of Hi^resence at a marriage feast 
in Cana of Galilee.* After this He went down to Capernaum, 
on the western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth (Sea of 
Tiberias or Galilee t). (John i. 36 ; ii. 12.) 

* Dr. Bobinson considerB that the site of the ancient Cana is decidedly that 
now occuiried b^ a village called EAna-el-JeltL Others prononnoe in f avoor at 
another village /south at the former, called K^r Kenna. Dean Stanley thinks tiiat 
the former ' is, on the whole, tiie most probable dte.' 

t The Lake or Sea of Galilee ' is aboat thirteen miles long, and in its broadest 
part rix mUes wide ; that is, about the same length as our own Winandermcre, 
but of a considerably greater breadth. In the clearness of the Eastern atmo* 
sphere, it looks much smaller than it is. From no point on the western side cm 
it be seen completely from end to end ; the promonttny under which Tiberias 
stands cutting ofE the southern, as the promontory over the plain of Oennesareth 
the northern, extremity ; so that the form which it pcesents is generally that of 
an ovaL But what makes it unlike any of our English lakes is the deep depres- 
sion which gives it something of tiie strange, unnatural character that tiftimtrgi^ in 
a still greater degree to the Dead Sea, and in some degree to all lakes of volcanic 
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The time for the celebration of the Passover was now near; 
and Je0us went up from Capernaum to Jerusalem to be present 
at that feast. Here ^ He found in the Temple those that sold 
oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money [i.e. 
those who exchanged the Greek and Roman coins in common 
circulation for the Jewish half-shekel, which alone could be 
received as tribute to the Temple (Exod. xxx. 13)1 sitting; 
and, when He had made a scourge of small cords. He drove 
them all out of the Temple, and the sheep, and the oxen, and 
poured out the changers* money, and overthrew the tables: 
and said unto them that sold doves, Take these things hence ; 
make not My Father's house an house of merchandise. And 
His disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of 
Thine house hath eaten me up.' On this occasion, in reply to 
a demand which the Jews made for a sign or miracle in token 
of His authority, our Saviour uttered that remarkable prophecy, 
' Destroy this Temple [alluding to His own body, which was 
the living Temple of Deity], and in three days I will raise it 
up.' (John ii. 13-19.) 

During this visit to Jerusalem, our Lord had that remark- 
able interview with Nicodemus, a iTder (i.e. an ecclesiastical 
ruler) of the Jews, in the course of which, besides declaring 
and expatiating upon the great truth that ^ Except a man be 
•bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God,' He again made another prophetic announcement 
of His own Suiferings and death, not without allusion to their 
peculiar character and value ; declaring that ^ as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life;' and He carried up His an- 
nouncement even to the very source and fountain-head of re- 
demption, by saying, ' For God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.' (See John iii. 
1-21.) 

From Jerusalem our Lord proceeded to the rural districts of 

• 

origin, Buch as those of Alba, Neml, and Ayemtis. The hlllfl on the eastern side 
partake of the horizontal outline which belongs to the whole eastern barrier of 
the Jordan valley. But the western mountains, especially those at the northern 
end, are varied in form, and this variety is increased when they are seen mingled 
with the long curve of Tabor, with the homed platforms of Hattin, and with the 
jagged summits of Safed, standing out from tbe offshoots of Lebanon. . . . Along 
the edge of this secluded basin runs the whole way round from north to south a 
level beach ; at the southern end roughly strewn with the black and white stones 
peculiar to this district, and also connected with its volcanic structure ; but the 
central or northern part formed of smooth sand, or of a texture of shells and 
pehbles, so minute as to resemble Sand.'— Stanusy, Sinai etnd Palestine, ch. x. 

Z 
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Judea, where He began (by His discipliea) to baptize ; while 
John was baptizmg at iSnon, near Salim, higher up the Jordan. 
During this period the Baptbt onoe more bore an iUus^OB 
testimony to the dignity of Jesus and His superiority to him^ 
self, for which he found occaidon in some manifeatatioii of 
jealousy on the part of his own disciples (John iiL 22-S6). 
'He must increase/ said the Baptist, 'out I must decrease;' 
nor was it long before this faithful witness was thrown into 

Prison, in the fortress of MachsBruSy by Herod Antipas, the 
'etrarch of Galilee^ to whom he had given offence by bis 
faithful reproof for the sin of cariying off and mairying 
Herodias, his brother PhiHp^s wife,* after having resolved to 
divorce his former wife, the daughter of Aretas, king of 
an Arabian district bordering on Syria. (Mat. ziv. 3, 4 ; 
Mark vi. 17, 18 3 Luke iii. 19, 20« See alBO Joseph. Jint, zvE 
5, 1 and 2.) 

By the testimony of the Baptist, the jealousv of the Phari- 
sees was probably in some degree awakened against Jesus 
Himself; who, perhaps on this account, and knowing that tlie 
time for His death had not yet axrived, or else simply .becaase 
of the time of year, determined on immediately retiring to 
Galilee by the shortest road. His route, therefore, lay throngli 
Samaria, which He traversed probably in the month of Her 
cember,t after having ^nt about eight months in Judeft^ 
During this journey, upon His arrival at the Valley of Shechem, 
our Lord held that instructive conversation with the woman of 
Samaria, at Jacob's well (near Syohar, the ancient Shechem, 
Or Sichem), in which He declared that ^ God is a Spirit, anl 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and is 
truth,' at the same time proclaiming Himself as the giver of 
living water — ^i.e. of the Holjr Spirit, who alone impiffta true 
life and energy to the soul of man — a gift for which He enr 
courages us to apply to Himself, under a sense of our great 
need and in the exercise of simple faith. (See John iy. 1-42.) 
Jesus arrived in Galilee about the month of December ; and 
the first place at which He stayeid was Cana, where He had 
formerly made the water wine. While there. He healed the 
son of a nobleman (an officer of Herod Antipas, supposed l^ 
some to have been Chuza, Herod's steward ; see Luke viii. 3)^ 

* The wife of Herod-Fhilip, his (paternal) half-brother [a diifoentpetson 
from Philip the Tetrarch, m>. ai9, 830). Herodiaawas daughter of Atistobolnfl, 
son of Herod the Great by Marianme I. {and sister of Agrippa I., Acts zii 1]. 

t [This date rests upon the supposition that our Lena's words in St Jobn 
IT. 96, imply that it then wanted four months to harvest-time. But this intet- 
pretatioa of the words is very doubtful. See Dean Alf ord's note, and Ifo. Xiewin's 
I'aiti, lS2d and 1234. Gresw^ puts the journey in If ay, 2£r. Lewin some time 
after Midsummer.] 
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who was lyinff sick at Capernaum. (Jolin It. 43-54.) After this 
He went to Nazareth, where He had heen brought up. Here 
He attended the synagogue on the Sabbath, and stood up to 
read, and the book of the prophet Isaiah was delirered to Him 
by tne minister (i. e. servant, Chazan) of the synagogue; but, 
arter He had read Isa. Ixi. 1, and made His comments upon 
the passage, declaring that this Scripture was now fulfilled, but 
intimating that the mere locality of Nazareth could form no 
^und of claim for the blessings which He came to bestow, the 
mdignation of the people of Nazareth was aroused to such a 
pitch that they led Him out to the brow of the hill on which 
the city was ouilt^* and would have thrown Him headlong, 
had He not, by an act of Divine power, passed through the 
midst of them and escaped their fury (Luke iy. 16-80). From 
Nazareth our Lord went to Capemaum^t which henceforth be- 
came the place of His most settled residence. 

He now began to preach (Mat. iy. 17; Mark i. 14, 16) more 
and more clearly the glad tidings of the kingdom ; % in other 
words, to declare the approaching establishment of that Divine 
dominion over the minds and hearts of men which should be 
founded on the sacrifice of EQmself; His conquest over death, 

* * Mo0t readen probably from these wards imagfne a town bollt on the smn- 
mit of a monntain, from which summit the intended precipitation was to take 
place. This ... is not the sitnation of Nazareth. "Set, its position ia stiU in 
accordance with the narratiTe. It is bnilt " upon," that is, on the side of ** a 
monntain ; " bnt *'' the brow" is not beneath bnt over the tQwn, and snch a clifE 
as is here implied, is to be f omid, as all modem travellere describe, in the afanipt 
face of the limestone rock, about thirty or forty feet high, overhanging the 
ITaronite convent at the south-west comer of the town.'— Staklet, Sinai <md 
JPale^ne f ch. X, 

t The precise sitnation of Gapemaom is now unknown. 

i It is also to be considered that ' the doings of Jesus were so many means of 
iafoxmation ; the whole tenonr of His life was an instruction ; every-action was a 
type In history ; and hence He appealed, in His last discourse with His disciples, 
to the works He had done in their presence as having revealed to them the 
Father. For in these they had seen all the principles on which God was to act in 
jn^ dealings towards men, and on which He was to rear the constitution at His 
everlasting kingdom, most uniformly and gloriously displayed— His untainted 
r^hteouaness repelling every form and pollution of sin, coupled with the most 
yearning love and compassion to simiers— His boundless beneficence toward the 
needy and distressed, yet His solenm regard to His own honour in the distribu- 
tion of His gifts, dispensed, as they ever were, only to the thankful and lowly 
hand of faith— His ability to prevail over all the power of the enemy, and retrieve 
the most inveterate forms of corruption, while they, in whose behalf His grace 
wrought each mighty deeds, were still left beleaguered with temptation,: and 
appointed in deepest humility to bear tiie contradiction of sinners. These, -and 
such like lessons of heavenly instruction, were constantly pouring in upon the 
minds of the disciples from the events of every day's ministration on the part of 
tbeir Divine Master ; and thus tiiey became familiarised to ideas and principles, 
which needed only to be applied to the higher interests of the soul and the loftier 
canoems of etemiiy , to fit them for entering with enlightened spirit int6 the 
scenes and labours of Ohrist's spiritual kingdom.'— Faibbaibn, Typohn ^ Berip- 
ture, part i. ch, vi. 

z 2 
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and His personal exaltation to glory as the Head of His body 
the church, and which should afterwards be developed and 
completed by the Holy Spirit, bearing witness to His person 
and work, and giving power to His teaching, and to His death 
and resurrection, as the means of spiritual life. 

Soon afterwards He accomplished the miraculous draught of 
fishes * at the Lake of Tiberias (Mat. iv. 13 } Luke iv. 81), 
which was accompanied by the call, firat of Peter and Andrew, 
and then of James and John, the sons of Zebedee, to follow 
Him (Mat. iv. 18-22 ; Mark i. 16-20; Luke v. 1-11). This 
was followed by the casting out of an unclean spirit — the cure 
of Peter's wifes mother, who was ill of a fever — and other 
miracles (Mat. viii. 14-17 ; Mark i. 23-34 ; Luke iv. 33-41). 

Our Saviour now travelled about Galilee, preaching the 
kingdom, and working miraculous cures t among the people. 
(Mat. iv. 23 ; Mark i. 39 ; Luke iv. 44.) It was probaoly 
during this period % that He delivered and explained the parable § 
of the. sower, describing the unfruitful and fruitful hearers of 
the word of God, with the causes of their several conditions 
(Mat xiii. 1-9, 18-23 ; Mark iv. 1-9, 14-20 ; Luke viii. 4-8, 
11-15). The same date may be assigned to the parable of the 
tares of the field (Mat. xiii. 24-30, 36-43), and that of the 
draw-net cast into the sea (Mat. xiii. 47-60) ; both parables 
distinguishing between good and bad. 

Sailing on the Lake of Gennesareth, from the western shore 
to the eastern, Jesus manifested His power over the great ele- 
ments of nature, by quelling with His word a violent storm, 

* [But many high authorities put the draught of fishes somewhat later, regard- 
ing it as a distinct transaction from the call of the four disciples mentionM \yy 
St. Matthew and St. Mark.] 

t The character of our Saviour's miracles demands attention, even more than 
their magnitude and number. They point Him out as the Almighty Rnler of 
Nature— the benevolent Physician and Healer of mankind— and the Ckmqueror 
of Satan and death. 

t [The teaching by parables is generally placed much later. In this, however, 
and other matters connected with the Gospel History, it has not, in general, been 
thought desirable to make any change in Mr. Riddle's arrangement.} 

§ * For His adversaries, our Lord's adoption of the parabolic s^le was employed 
in the way of judgment, as a solemn rebuke for their obstinacy and perverseness 
of heart ; but, for His own disciples, it was taken as a cover for presenting to 
them more truth concerning the kingdom, or impressing on them a mare ftHL 
and distinct idea of its leading features than otherwise they were capable of 
receiving. The parables were to the disciples in the stead of symbolic represen- 
tations, conveying under the shell of an outwrard and familiar form the kernel of 
evangelical doctrine ; histories, drawn from the ordinary field of Providence, of 
the Divine economy as about to be unfolded in Messiah's reign, which the 
simplest could understand, and which, like the types of an earlier dispensaiaai]. 
needed only to be interpreted by the facts of Gkepel history, to render the minds 
which had received them well instructed in the nature of the kingdom and fuTlv 
reconitdled to its sphdtual and heavenly truths.'— Fairbairx, Typology of Scrips 
ture^ jwrt 1, ch. vl, ■ ^ 
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which had terrified the disciples who were in the ship, and had 
led them to awake Him out of sleep with the cry of * Lord, 
save us; we perish I ' (Luke viii. 22-26; Mat.viii. 23-27; 
Mark iv. 36-41.) After His arrival on the eastern shore, near 
the town of Gadara, He cured a notorious and violent demoniac^ 
and permitted the devils to go into a herd of swine (Mat. viii. 
28-^; Mark v. 1-20 ; Luke viii. 26-39) ; and, on His return 
to the western side^ He signalised His presence by the miracu- 
lous healing of the issue of blood, and the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus, a ruler of the svnagogue (Mat. ix. 18-26 ; Mark v. 
22-43; Luke viii. 41-66)."^ 

It was probably about this time * that our Lord received a 
message from Jonn the Baptist, who was now lying in prison, 
containing the great question, ^ Art Thou He that should come, 
or do we look for another ? * an account of which, together vrith 
our Saviour*s reply, is found in Mat. xi. 2-15 ; Luke vii. 19- 
30. Our Lord afterwards had occasion to vindicate the mode 
of life pursued by His ovtm disciples, as contrasted with the more 
ascetic system adopted by the disciples of John — a subject 
whicli He illustrated by the two similitudes of a new piece on an 
old garment, and new wine in old (leathern) bottles (Mat. ix. 
11-17 ; Mark ii. 18-22 ; Luke v. 33-39). Not long after- 
wards,t John was beheaded in prison, at the request of the 
daughter of Herodias^ who was instigated by her mother to 
demand this fulfilment of a vow made by Herod (Antipas), 
to give her whatever she should ask, in token of his anproba- 
tion of her dancing. J (Mat. xiv. 6-11 ; Mark vi. 21-28.) 

Our Lord, in answer to a request from His disciples that He 
would teach them to pray, prescribed that simple but expressive 
form of supplication which is now well known under the title of 
the Lord's Jrrayer ; adding a few significant words, drawn from 
the human relation of parent and child, as an encouragement 
to the sreneral habit of faithful and fervent supplication (Luke 
xi. 1-13). 

To this date also may be referred Christ's, declaration of 
forgiveness to the penitent woman, who annointed His feet in 
the house of Simon the Pharisee § (Luke vii. 36-50) — His 
calling of Matthew, or Levi, the publican (i. e. Roman tax- 
gatherer) (Mat. ix. 9 ; Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 27, 28)— and His 

* Bnt some place this incident later, after the miracle at Nain. 

t f The death of John the Baptist is generally placed shortly before the third 
Passover in onr Lord's ministry. Compare note X p. 346.] 

X The death of John the Baptist is recorded by Joeephns (Antiq. zviii. 5, 2).- 
Herod Antipas and his wife were afterwards sent into exile (Joseph. Ant, xviii. 
7,2; Bell. Jud.H. 9, 6), 

9 "Which, however, some place after the miracle at Nain. 
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presenoe at an entertainment given by His new disciple, leading 
to the vindication of Himself and His disciples against the 
cavils of the Pharisees on account of their eating with GonneTS, 
and to the enunciation of that saying, ' They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye and 
learn what that meaneth; I will have mercy; and not sacrifice ; 
for I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance/ (Mat. ix. 10-13 ; Mark u. 16-17; Luke v. 29-32.) 
The tone ana significance of these observations are strikingly 
set forth in the parables (of the lost sheep, the lost piece of 
'money, and the prodigal son) recorded in Luke xv., and in that 
of the Pharisee and publican (Luke xviii. 9-14). 

EUBMENTABT ASD QBNSBjLL QUBSTIOirS. 

964. Hov old was our Sayionr at the commenoement of His public ministry ? 

965. Wlio weee the parents of John the Baptist ? 

966. What was the age of John, compazed with that of Jesus ? 

967. Relate the oircTunstances connected with the birth of John. 

958. Describe the ministry of John— his administration of baptism, and his eariy 

testimony condbmlng our Savionr. 
969) G-iye a fnll acoomit of the baptism of onx Savionr by John. 

960. Belate the history of our SaTiomr's temptation in the wUdemeas. 

961 . State the testimony borne by John at this time. 

962. What disciples did onr Lord make at this early period of His ministry ? 

963. Describe the events which took place on occasion of our Lord's first public 

visit to Jerusalem at the Passover (in the Temple ; with Nicodemus). 

964. Whltibier did our Lord proceed after He left Jerusalem ? And what did His 

disciples now begin to do ? 
966. Relate another testimony borne to Jesus by the Baptist about this time. 

966. By whom was John now thrown into jnison, and why ? 

967. Describe the interview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria, ajid its atten- 

dant circumstances. 

968. What route was our Lord pursuing when this interview took place ? 

969. Bdate the events which soon afterwards occurred— at Oanfr— at Naaieth— 

and at Capemaom* 

970. What towzx did our Lord now choose as His most settled place of reaidenoe ? 

971. What disciples were now called, and in connection with what miracle ? 

972. Give an account of the parables of— the sower— the tares of the field -the 

draw-net— with their meaning. 
978. Relate the following miracles— the stilling of the tempest on the Sea of 

Galilee— the healing of the Gadarene demoniac— the raising of Jaims' 

daughter — with their attendant circumstances. 
974. Relate the message of John the Baptist to our Saviour, with our L<»ti'a 

reply. 
976. Give an account of the death of John the Baptist. 

976. State the occasi(m and meaning of the two simUitndes of the pieced gar- 

ment, and the wine-ekins. 

977. Give the history of the Lord's Prayer. Repeat and explain that prayer. 

978. Describe the calling of Matthew^ and its attendant drcumstanoes. 

979. Relate, and Interpret, the parables of the lost sheep— the lost piece of monef 

—the prodigal son— the Pharisee and publican. Where do you find these 
parables? 
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ADJXKnOKJJU QUBRXOITS. 

980. Date tiie oomineuoemeiit d John's ministry, ▲.u.o. und ajd. 

98U Tinder what govenunent waa Jodea at that time ? 

982. When did that toirm of government begin in that country ? 

98S. Name the contemporary emperor of Borne— procurator of Jodea— Jewish 

high priest. 
9d4. Besoribe the offtce of John the Baptist, as compared with that of the ancient 

prophets. 
985. By whom was the ministry of John predicted, and in what woids ? 
986« Describe the Sea of Oalilee or Gennesareth (Lake of Tiberias). 
987r What is meant when it is said that our Saviour preached the kingdom of 

heaven? 
98d. Explain the instructive or typical character of the actions of our Saviour* 

life. 
989. What are the chief oharaeteristicB pf our Saviour's miracles ? 
.990. State the character and tendency of our Lord's parabolic teaching. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



CONTHnJATIOW OF OTTR LoED'S PuBLIC MiNISXBY. — SECOND 
YlSlT TO jBBtrSALEM.— SoJOtTRN IN GaLILBE. 

HAYiNa passed the winteT in Galilee^ our Savioor went up 
again to Jerusalem to attend a feast, whick some suppose to 
have been the Passover (the second Passover at which our 
Saviour was present after His baptism by John), while others 
regard it as one of the minor Jewish festivals; the feast of 
Purim. Here our Lord healed a cripple at the pool of Bethesda 
(bouse of mercy), near the sheep-market (or sheep-^ate,* per- 
haps both); on the Sabbath day ; a circumstance which led the 
Pharisees, for the first time, to vent their indisnation against 
Him, by accusing Him of Sabbath-breaking andof blasphemy ; 
in answer to which charges our Lord affirmed His own great- 
ness and dignity, appealed to the works which He had already 
wrought; and declared that He would hereafter perform still 
greater works, including even the general resurrection of the 
dead and the final judgment, and at the same time reproved the 
Jews for their sinful inability to recognise and follow the light 
of Scripture (John v.). 

It appears to have been soon after His return to Galilee that 
our Lord made a deliberate and solemn choice of twelve of His 
diBcipleS; whom He named apostles (i.e. messengers sent forth, 
missionaries), 'that they should be with Him;/ i.e. in more 
constant attendance than any others, and * that He might send 

*■ i* Sheep^ote ' is probably the correct translation. This gate is mentioned in 
Neh. iU. 1, 82 ; xii. 89.] 
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them fortli to preacli; and to have power to heal sicknesses, and 
to cast out devils.' These -were Simon (whom our Lord had 
surnamed Peter) and Andrew his brother; James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee (whom our Lord now surnamed Boanerges, 
Sons of Thunder) ; Philip and Bartholomew ; Matthew (the 
publican), and Thomas (surnamed Didymus,* Twin) ; James 
(son of Alphasus or Gleophas, t sometimes called the Less, to 
distinguish him from James, the brother of John), and Judas^ 
his brother (i. e. Jude, the writer of the epistle, % called Thad- 
dsBus by St. Mark, and bv St. Matthew, Lebbasus, ^ whose sur- 
name was Thaddssus') ; Simon (distinguished from Simon Peter 
by his surname (Gr.) Cananites, Mat. and Mark, = Zelotes, the 
Zealot, Luke), and Judas Iscariot, ' who also betrayed Him ' 
(Mat X. 2-4 J Mark iii. 13-19; Luke vi. 13-16). * Without 
seeking any sacred mystical meaning in the number, we can 
well see in it a reference to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
The particular Jewish Theocracy was a type of the universal 
and eternal kingdom of God ; and Christ first designated Him- 
self as head of that kingdom in the Jewish national form. The 
twelve were to lead the kingdom as His organs (Mat. xix. 28 ; 
Luke xzii. 30). Their superiority to all others who should also 
act as organs of the Holy Spirit testifying within them of the 
Redeemer (the common calling of all believers), connisted in 
this, that they received a direct and personal impression of the 
words and works of Christ, and could thus testify of what they 
had seen and heard. This personal testimony of eye-witnesses 
is expressly distinguished by Christ (John xv. 27) from the 
objective testimony of the Holy Spirit; which indeed animated 
them, but could also bear witness through other organs. ' § It 
should be added, as another point of the Apostles' superiority, 
that they received special inspiration and power, adapted to 
their peculiar office as founders, next to Ohiist Himself, of the 
spiritual kin^om. 

The question concerning our Saviour's position with regard 
to the Mosaic law having been raised, our Lord took occasion 
to deliver a clear and emphatic discourse on this subject. This 
discourse, pronoimced on a level place (Luke vi. 17, incorrectly 
translated ^ the plain '), forming part of a mountain or hill || not 
far from the Sea of Galilee, constitutes the well-known Sermon 

« [< Thomas ' in Aramaic is equivalent to ' Didymus ' in Greek.] 

t [More correctly, Clopaa— probably a different person from CleopaB mentioned 
in St. Luke zziy. 18.] 

t [ThiB is disputed, as stated by Hr. Biddle himself on p. 438.] 

§ Nbandbb, Life of Christy book iv. part ii. ch. iii. } 76. 

i Probably the Horns of Haitin, traditionally called the Mount of Beatitudes. 
See Btamust, Sinai and Palettinej ch. x. 
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on the Mount (see Mat. v. vi. vii. ; Luke yi. 20-49 •), in which 
our Saviour sets forth the spiritual nature of the moral law, and 
proclaims the value of a rignt state of mind and heart in prefer- 
ence to the mere ohservance of outward forms and ceremonies. 

The delivery of the Sermon on the Mount was immediately 
followed by the healing of the leper, while our Lord was on 
His way to Capernaum f (Mat viii. 1--4 ; Mark i. 40-44 ; Luke 
T. 12-14), and of the centurion's servant, after our Saviour had 
entered that town (Mat. viii. 5-13 ; Luke vii. 1-10) j also that 
of raising the widow's son at Nain^ (Luke vii. 11-16); and 
these miracles appear to have been speedily followed by the 
cure of the blind and dumb demoniac; which gave rise to a 
charge against our Saviour of His being in league with Beel- 
zebub—a charge which was easily refuted, and led to a severe 
but well-merited recrimination against the Pharisees. (Mat. 
xii. 22-45 j Mark iiu 22-30 ; Luke xi. 14-26.) The relatives 
of Jesus now thought that He had lost His senses ; and, when 
His mother and His brethren came to s6ek Him, He gave utter- 
ance to that sublime and consolatory declaration, ' Whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father which is in heaven, the same is 
My brother, and sister, and mother.' (Mat. xii. 46-50 ; Mark 
iii. 21, 31-35 ; Luke viii. 19-21.) Our Lord also directed many 
severe reproofs against the hypocritical wickedness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. (See Luke xi. 37 — xii. 1.) 

At Capernaum, about this time,§ our Saviour healed a para- 
lytic who was let down from the roof to the place (perhaps a 
gallery surroimding an inner court) in which He was at that 
time discoursing with the people ; and He afterwards ropelled 
an accusation of blasphemy which the Pharisees urged against 
Hiin because He had said to the sick man, ' Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.; (Mat. ix. 1-8; Mark ii. 1-12; Luke v. 17-26.) On a 
certain Sabbath, probably at Capernaum, || our Lord healed a 
man whom He saw in the synagogue with a withered hand 

« ThiB discourse ia reported more briefly by St. Luke than by St. Matthew ; 
but there la no reason for snpposing that these reports relate to different dls- 
conzses delirered at different times and places. 

t Or this may have taken place dnrixig our Saviour's first residence at Ca];)er- 
nATun. 

X * On the northem slope of the rugged and barren ridge of Little Hermon, 
immediately west of Endor, which lies hi a further recess of the same range, is 
the mined village of Nain. . .>. One entrance alone it could have had— that 
which opens on the rough hill side in its downward dope to the plain. It must 
haye been in this deep descent, as, according to eastern custom, they ** carried 
out the dead man," that, ** nigh to the gate " of the village, the bier was stopped, 
and the long procession of mourners stayed, and " the young man delivered back " 
to his mother.'— Stanlet, Sinai and Palestine, ch. ix. 

9 Or, at our Lord's first residence in that place. 

i Or, as some think, at Jerusalem, after the cure of the cripple at Bethesda. 
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(Mat xii. d-ld ; Markiii. 1-^; Luke vi. 6-10) ; and on anotlier 
Sabbath He cured an infirm woman (Luke xiii. 10-17) : on 
both occasions showing^ that such works of benevolence were not 
inconsistent with the real sacredness of the day on which they 
were performed. In like manner, our Lord vindicated HiB con- 
duct when He cured a dropsical man, who was present, probably 
by design,* in the house of a Pharisee by whom He had been 
invited to an entertainment on the Sabbath (Luke ziv. 1-6); 
and on the same occasion He uttered a rebuke against an 
unseemly, self-exalting strife for precedence at feasts ; and 
delivered the parable of the Great Supper. (Luke ziv. 7-24.) 

When the disciples were, either now or at some other period^t 
attacked by the Pharisees for having plucked some ears of com 
on the Sabbath, their conduct was vindicated by our Saviour, 
with a reference to the conduct of David in ancient timea. 
(Mat adi. 1-8; Mark ii. 2a-28; Luke vi. 1^.) And vhen 
certain Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem reproved the dis- 
ciples for omitting to perform the traditional ablutions before 
meals, our Lord, havmg rebuked them in return for trans- 
gressing God's commandments by their tradition, proceeded to 
show that a man is defiled by sins which proceed from an evil 
heart, but that 'to eat with imwashen hands defileth not a 
man.' (Mat. xv. 1-20 j Mark vii. 1-23.^ 

During this sojourn of Jesus in Galilee, He sent out tbe 
twelve Apostles on a mission in those regions, enjoining them 
to preach that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, and giTio£ 
them power and instruction at the same time to heal the sick 
and to perform other miracles, but enjoining them to confine 
their mmistrations entirely to the Jews.| Tney were charged 
not to take with them money or a store of provisions for their 
journey, but to rely, under Divine providence, on the voltfntaiy 
offerings of those among whom they were sent ; and were ex- 
horted not to yield to the fear of persecution, with a solemn 
intimation that a rejection of themselves ana their message 
would biing down Divine displeasure on the offenders, (Mat 
X. 1, 6-42 J Mark vi. 7-13 ; Luke ix. 1-6.) 

The Apostles returned before the ensuing Passover, and gsst 
a report of their labours ; whereupon our Lord took them with 

* [That is, on the part erf thePhariseeB, who on this view are BuppoBed to b^ 
laid a snare for onr Lord. Archbishop Trench doabts the oorrectneBS of nw 
view, and adds, *at any rate, if th«re was soch a xdDt» the maiLhiiliseif wiino 
pMrtytoit.'] 

t Perhaps during our Lord's stay at Jemsaleoi when He wrought the cure* 
Betbesda. 

X Some place the beheading of John the Baptist at this period of tbe Bmaff^ 
history. 
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Him to a retired part of the country^ doubtless for the twofold 
puTDOse of giying them rest and of imparting to them some 
further instruction concerning the kingdom of heaven and their 
position and duty with regard to it. (Mark. vi. 30, 31 ; Luke 
II. 10.) 

The place to which our Lord now conducted His disciples 
from Capernaum was a desert place near Bethsaida (Julias *), 
on the opposite (i. e. north-eastern) shore of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth.t On this occasion He wrought that signal act of 
power and beneficence, the miraculous feeding of five thousand 
men, besides women and children, with five barley loaves and 
two fishes, leaving remnants enough to fill twelve baskets. 
(Mat. xiv. 13-21 ; Mark vi. 31-44; Luke ix. 10-17 ; John.'^vi. 
1-13.) This miracle, while it p>rovided a present supply for 
the bodily wants of a large multitude of persons, forms an in- 
structive and encouraging type of that spiritual sustenance 
which Christ gives, by His word and Spirit, to those who 
faithfully follow Him in all ages of the church. — Struck with 
astonishment at the miracle which had been wrought, the 
people proposed to assist in raising Jesus to the di^ty of an 
earthly sovereign ; a design altogether at variance with that of 
the real theocratic king and head of the church, who, accord- 
ingly, frustrated the intention of the multitude by departing 
into a mountain alone. (John. vi. 14, 15.) The disciples, 
having been instructed! to sail back to the neighbourhood of 
Capernaum and Bethsaida, on the other side of the lake, found 
their progress delayed by an adverse wind and a rough sea ; 
when suddenly, before break of day, Jesus appeared U> them 
walking on the water. They were at first alarmed at this ap- 
pearance, and thought they saw a spirit; but Jesus said to 
them, ^ It is I, be not afraid ! * Hereupon they gladly took 
Him into the ship; and they speedily found themselves at the 
end of their voyage. On this occasion, St. Peter having re*- 
<^uested that he might be allowed to go to Christ on the water, 
his request was granted ; soon, however, he found himself be- 
ginning to sink, and cried out, 'Lord, save me;' when im- 
mediately 'Jesus stretched forth His hand, and caught him, 

* [So called by Philip the Tetrarch in honour of Jnlia, the daughter, of 
Angnstns, Joseph. Ant, xviii. 2, 1 ; Bell. Jvd. ii. 9, 1.] 

t It is now gentsrally understood that there w«re two Bethaaidaa ; one the 
natlTQ place of Peter, Andrew, and Philip, on the west of the lake of GFenne- 
sareth, and the other (Jnlios) where onr Sayionr fed the 5,000, on the north-east 
of the lake. Bethsaida means house of fish = Fish-town, fishery. The fisheries 
on this lake * in the Gadarite tnritory ' are mentioned by Sttabo, xvi. 2. 

t I* OmstraJned ' is the expression nsed by the first two Bvangelists, Implying 
probably *th&t they were most nnwilling to be parted from their Master in this 
hour, as they deooed it, of His approaching exaltation.'— 2Wnc/^.] 
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and said unto him. O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ? ' n^Iat. XIV. 22-33 j Mark vi. 46-61 ; John vi 16-21.) 

On OUT Saviour's return to Capernaum, it was found that 
the fame of the miracle of the Ceding of the five thousand 
excited many of the people to demand some further sign or 
attestation of His authority and power, and especially a supply 
of bread from heaven, corresponding to the ancient gin of 
manna in the wilderness. From this our Lord took occasion 
to proclaim Himself as the Bread of Life. ' And the bread 
that I will give/ said He, * is My flesh ; ' meaning that, by the 
sacrifice of Himself, He would give life and salvation to man- 
kind. ^ From that time,' we are told, ' many of His diaciples 
went back, and walked no more with Him. Then said Jesus 
unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ? Then Simon Peter 
answered Him, Lord, to whom shall we go P Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure that Thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.' An excellent con- 
fession I But while Peter spoke in the name of all, there was 
one among them who was not under the influence of a reverent 
and living faith in Christ — there was Judas Iscariot, concerning 
whom, but v^thout naming him, our Lord now declared that 
he was a devil. (John. vi. 24-71.) 

Our Lord now set out from Capernaum, in company 'with 
His disciples, on a tour in the northern part of Palestine ; and 
signalised the beginning of this journey bythe ciue of the blind 
man at Bethsaida. (Mark viii. 22-26.) Having arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi,* our Saviour asked His 
disciples, ^Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am? 
And they said, Some say that Thou art John the Baptist ; some, 
Elias ; and others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith 
unto them, But whom say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter 
answered and said. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liTing 
God ; ' — a second confession of the Messiahship of Jesus on the 
part of St. Peter, which was followed, first by our Lord's em- 
phatic commendation of the Apostle's faith, with a declaration 
of the honour to be put upon him in the establishment of the 
Redeemer's church, and then again hj a display of that earthly 
mind and those low views, still cleavmg to the Apostle, whidt 
exposed him to a severe rebuke. (See Mat. xvi. 13-23 ; Mark 
viu. 27-33 ; Luke ix. 18-22.) On this occasion our Lord said 
to St Peter, 'Thou art Peter [i. e. rock], and upon this rock I 

* Andentdy called Faneas, near the foot of a brancli of Lebanon, on the bor- 
ders of Palestine and Syria. This city was enlarged, and beautified by Phil^ the 
Tetrarch, who called it Caesarea in honour of the emperor, adding tba oognoi 
Philippi to distinguish it from Caesarea on the coast of Palestine. 
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wiU build My church ; ' a promise which was punctually ful- 
filled when our Lord made signal use of St. Peter's ministry 
in laying the foundation of His church, among Jews and 
Gentiles. (See Acts, ch. ii. and ch. z.) 

It has been thought that many of the addresses recorded by 
the Evangelists as having been aelivered by our Saviour to the 
disciples concerning their apostolical office and duties, may be 
referred to the period of tmie occupied by their journey in 
Northern Palestine; and it may have been on this occasion 
that Jesus delivered the Parable of the Unjust Steward. (Luke 
xvi. 1-13.) Having gone into the neighoourhood of Tyre and 
Sidon, our Lord wrought the signal miracle of healing the 
demoniac daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman, or woman 
of Canaan,* whose strong faith, contending against an apparent 
repulse, He highly commended. (Mat. xv. 21-28 ; Mark vii. 
24-30.) About the same time took place the miraculous 
feeding of the four thousand men, beside women and children, 
with seven loaves and a few small fishes. (Mat. xv. 32-38 ; 
Mark viii. 1-9.^ 

It was at this period of our Saviour's earthly life that He 
was pleased to exhibit that temporary glorification of His 
sacred person which is commonly called the Transfiguration. 
This event took place on a mountain, which is not named, but 
is now generally supposed to have been either Mount Hermon, 
or some mountain in Galilee, other than Mount Tabor, which 
was fixed upon by ancient tradition.t Having led aside Peter, 
James, and John into this high mountain, Jesus ' was trans- 
figured before them : and His face did shine as the sun, and 
His raiment was white as the light. And, behold, there appeared 
unto them Moses and Elias ta&ing with Him. Then answered 
Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here ; 
if Thou wilt, let us make here three tawmacles ; one for Thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elias. While he yet spake, 
behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them : and behold a voice 
out of the cloud, which said, This is My beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye Him. And when the disciples 
heard it, they fell on their faces, and were sore afraid. And 
Jesus came and touched them, and said. Arise, and be not a&aid. 
And when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only.' (Mat. xvii. 2-8 ; comp. Mark ix. 2-8 ; Luke ix. 
'28-36.) In answer to a question from the disciples, our Lord 

* So calldd beeaoM some of the deBcendants of Canaan continued to occupy the 
legion of Sjro-PhoBnlcla, or the parts ahont Tyre and Sidon. Sidon was the 
eldest son of Canaan [Gton. z. 15]. 

t Bee BoBiNSOK, Bwiieal Researches, Sect. li. 
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now told them that the prophecy concemis^ the coming of 
Elias as the forerunner of the Messiah had been fulfilled in the 
history of John the Baptist. (Mat. xvii. 10-13; Mask iz. 
11-13.) Having descenaed from the mountain, our Lord 
effected the cure of a youthful demoniac, which the disciples 
whom He had left behind had in vain endeavoured to perfonn 
— a failure which He expressly ascribed to their want of faith. 
(Mat. xvii. 14-21 j Mark ix. 14-29 ; Luke ix. 37-42.) 

Returned to Capernaum, our Lord found occasion to rebuke 
His disciples, who had been contending among themselTea for 
precedence ; and, taking a little child, He placed him in the 
midst of them, giving them to understand that the disciple of 
the most humble and child-like spirit is to be regarded as 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. (Mat. xviii. 1-6 ', Mark iz. 
33-37 ; Luke ix. 46-48.) 

It was about this time that our Lord instructed St. Peter to 
pay the tribute-money (i. e. the Temple tribute of half a shekel, 
represented in value by the Greek didrachm), on His account 
as well as for himself; and, having directed him to cast a-iiook 
into the sea, and to take the fish that should first come im. He 
told him that he would find a piece of money (a stater) in the 
mouth of the fish, which (= 3«. Sd,) would pay the tribute for 
both parties (Is, T^d, each). (Mat xvii. 24r-27.) 

Elembntabt Am) General Questions. 

991. Describe the miiacle wronght tj our Lord at the pool of Beibeada, dmb^ 

His second pnbllc virit to Jerasalem. 

992. Name, and particularise, the twelve disciples whom onr Lord selected v 

Apostles. 

993. What is the meaning of the word Apostle ? 

994. State the substance of the Sermon on the Honnt, from Matt, v.— tU. 

995. What miracles did onr Savionr perform immediately after the deli-very ot 

the Sermon on the Monnt ? 

996. Describe the raising of the widow's son at Nain. 

997. What did onr Savionr s^, when told that His mother and brethren deeirBd 

to speak with Him ? "' • 

998. State partlcnlars concerning the miracnlons cnres wronght on — ^the pin- 

lytic— the man with a withered hand^the infirm woman. 

999. Belate and interpret the parable of the Great Supper. 

1000. State our Saviour's vindication of His disciples forplncldng ears of com on 

the Sabbath, and for neglect of traditional ablutions before meals. 

1001. Belate particulars concerning the temporary mission oC theApoiliei in 

Galilee, and their return. 
1003. DsBcxibe onr Saviour's miracle ot feeding the five thousand, near Betiasaid* 
(Julias). 

1003. When did our Lord come to His disciples, walking on the water ? Belate 

the droumstances connected with that event. 

1004. Describe St. Peter's two professions of faith in Christ, first at OaperBafan, 

and afterwards near Caasarea Phlllppl. 
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1005. Belate and interprot the parable of the TJnjint Steward. 

1006. To what region did our Saviour repair after He had paaged through the 

northern part of Palestine ? 

1007. Belate the interview of our Saviour with the woman of Canaan (Syro- 

Fhoenician), and the miraculouB cure of her daughter. 

1008. Describe the miraculous feeding of the four thonaand. 

1009. Give an account of our Saviour's Transfiguration. 

1010. What miracle did our Lord perform after His descent from the Mount of 

Transfiguration ? 

1011. How did our Saviour reprove the contention among His disdples for pre- 

cedence? 
1013. Belate the cfrcnmstances connected with our Lord's payment of tribute- 
money. 

Additional Questioxb 

1013. Describe the situation of the pool of Bethesda. 

1014. What is the meaning of the word Bethesda ? 

1015. How do you account for the number of the Apostles— twelve ? 

1016. Where did our Lord probably deliver the discourse commonly called the 

Sermon on the Mount ? 

1017. Where was Nain ? Describe the locality. 

1018. Describe the several localities of the two Bethsaidas. 

1019. What is the meaning of the word Bethsaida ? 

1020. Belate the substance of our Saviour's discourse at Capernaum, occasioned 

by the miraculous feeding of the five thousand. 

1021. Where was Caesarea Fhilippi ? By whom was it so called, and why ? What 

was its original name ? 

1022. How did our Lord fulfil His promise to St. Peter, ' Upon this rock I yrUl 

build My church ? ' 

1023. How is it that a Syro -Phoenician woman was also called a woman of 

Canaan? 
1034. Where did our Saviour's Transflguratiim probably take place ? 
1025. State the nature and amount of the tribute-money paid by our Lord for 

Himself and St. Peter. 



CHAPTER XLVL 

COM'TINTJATION QT OUB LoBL'S PtTBLIO MjKLSTRY. — ThB 

Feast op Tabeenacles. — ^Rettjbbt to Galilee. — Jottb- 

SEY THBOtTGH SaMABLA.. — ^FeAST OP DEDICATION. — Re- 
TIBBMENT TO EpHBAIM. 

Having remained some time in Galilee, our Lord went up to 
Jerusalem to attend the Feast of Tabernacles ; where He chose 
to appear suddenly about the middle of the feast On this 
occasion He held several public discourses in the Temple — 
vindicating the Divine authority of His teaching, declaring His 
power to give the Holy Spirit as a fountain of true life in the 
soul of man (comp. p. 133), proclaiming Himself the Light of 
the World, and exposing the false relianci^ of the Jews on their 
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national descent from Abrabam -witbout being pftTtakers of the 
patriarcb's faitb. 'Your father Abraham/ said He, * rejoiced 
to see My day ; and be saw it, and was glad. Then said the 
Jews unto Him, Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast Thou 
seen Abraham ? Jesus said unto them^ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, before Abraham was, I am. Then took they op 
stones to cast at Him : but Jesus hid Himself, and went out of 
the Temple, going through the midst of them, and so passed hv.' 
(John vii. and viii.) 

At this time, the Sanhedrim appears to have taken its first 
resolution, and perhaps passed its first decree, against our 
Saviour; forbidding any person to recognise Jesus as tlie 
Christ, under penalty of excommunication. And the hostility 
of the Pharisees was increased by the miraculous cure of a man 
bom blind, which our Lord performed, in opposition to their 
prejudices, on the Sabbath day. This cure was efiected in ihe 
following manner. Our Lord * spat on the g^und, and made 
clay of the spittle ; and He anointed the eyes of the blind ni«" 
with the clay, and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool (f 
Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent). He went his ^^^:>; 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing.' On this occasion, the 
wickedness, and especially the hypocrisy, spiritual blindness. 
and arrogance, of the leading men among the Jews appealed is 
strong contrast with the simplicitv, truthfulness, and spiritual 
discernment of the poor man who had received the cure. Om 
Lord now proclaimed Himself, in contradistinction to all fal^ 
guides and unfaithful teachers (thieves and' hirelings), as tbe 
true shepherd of the sheep and door of the sheep-fold ; at tbe 
same time declaring that, in obedience to the will of the 
Father, He was about to lay down His life for His sheep— w^^ 
intimating the calling of the heathen, in those remarkable 
words, * Other sheep I have which are not of this fold : theni 
also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there sbsll 
be one fold [Gr. one flock J and one shepherd.* (John ix.-x.l^^ 

After these things our Saviour returned again, for the last 
time, to Capernaum. His final sojourn in this place was short. 
for He determined to go up to Jerusalem at the ensuing Feast 
of Dedication (p. 816), which would take place in December. 
He had resolved to travel from Galilee through Samaria,* m^ 
it was probably now that He selected seventy of His disciples 
and sent them two and two, before Him, armed with power t'j 
heal the sick, in order to prepare the minds of men, in seTeral 
jdaces through which He was about to pass, for His own teach- 

* [Ixute«d, that is, of taking the longer road throngh FenBa.] 
t Some place this event before the Feast of Tahernades. 
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log. Before He dismissed tbem on this journey, He gaye them 
a special charge concerning their own conduct and prospects ; 
and uttered a severe denunciation on the towns of Galilee, 
which He was now about to quit, for their poor reception of 
of His ministry among them. When the seventy returned 
with a favourable report of their proceedings, He announced to 
them the appro'aching overthrow of Satan's kingdom, which, 
He thankfully declared, would be effected by means of feeble 
instruments ; and at the same time He warned them against 
indulging personal vanity at the success of their ministrations. 
(Luke X. 1-24.) It is perhaps to this period of our Saviour's 
ministry that we may refer His parables of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke X. 26-37) — the building of a Tower, the King making 
War (Luke xiv. 28-33)— the Sacrificial Salt (Mark ix. 49, 60)* 
— the Treasure hid in a field, and the Pearl of great price f 
(Matt. xiii. 44-46). 

To this period also we may probably refer the following in- 
cident, together with the important lesson which our Saviour 
founded on it : * One of the company said unto Him, Master, 
speak to m^ brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. 
And He said unto him, Man, who made Me a judge or a divider 
over you P And He said imto them, Take heed and beware of 
coTetousness } lor a man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. And He spake a parable 
unto them, saying. The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying. What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits P 
And he said. This will I do ; I will pull down my bams, and 
build greater ; and there will I bestow all my fruits and mv 
goods. And I will say to my soul. Soul, thou hast much 
^oods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat^ drink, and 
be merry. But God said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee : then whose shall these things 
be which thou hast provided P So is he that layeth up trea- 

* An attentive perusal of these pavab^ in the sacred text will, for the most 
part, easily disclose their meaning. But the parable of the Sacrificial Salt is 
obecnre. Perhaps the following explanation is correct. *Fire is the' symbol cf 
the Divine purity and presence; our God is a conmming ftre, not only to His foes, 
but to His people :— bnt in them the fire shall only bum np what is impture, and 
reqiiires purifying out. (1 Cor. iii. 13 ; 1 Pet. i. 7 ; It. 12, 17.) This very fire 
shall be to them as a preserving salt. The SAim of the covenant of Ood (Lev. 
ii. 13) was to be mixed with every sacrifice; and it is with fire that all men are to 

be salted If this fire, which is to pnrify and act as a preserving salt to yon, 

bave, from the nnlllty and vapidily of the grace of the covenant in yon no such 
jHHver, it can only consume ; the salt has lofft its aavotir— the covenant is void — 
yon will be cast ont, as it is elsewhere added— and the fire will be no longer the 
fire of pur^lcaUon bnt of wrath eternal.'— Alfobd on Mark ix. 49, 50. 

t Bnt it is not improbable that these parables were delivered Iq Jftd^a* 
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sure for himself, and is not rich towards God.' (Luke xii. 
13-21.) 

We now find our Saviour giving many precise instructions 
concerning the nature of that kingdom of God which He came 
to establish among mankind — a kingdom which was in fact 
manifested by His own appearance, with His holy life and 
conduct, and the progress of which among men He illustrated 
by His parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven (Luke 
xiii. 18-21 ; comp. Matt. xiii. 31-33 ; Mark iv. 30-32)--which 
are of nearly the same import as that of the Growing and 
Ripening Grain. (Mark iv. 26-30.) 

It was now also that our Lord foretold the rejection of the 
unbelieving Jews, and the solemnities of the Bay of Judgment; 
at the same time exhorting His disciples to a thoughtful obser- 
vation of the signs of the limes, and to constant watchfulness. 
(Luke xii. 35-69; xiii. 1-9, 24-30; xvii. 20-37.) And to this 

?eriod we may refer the parables of the Rich Man and Lazaros 
Luke xvi. 10-31) — ^and of the Importunate Widow (Luke 
xviii. 1-8). Some place here Luke xviii. 9-14. 

It was during this journey through Samaria that our Lord 
rebuked the spirit of James and John, who suggested the pun- 
ishment of certain people of the country on account of their 
want of hospitality (Luke ix, 52-t66) ; * and that, after having 
healed Ten Lepers, He commended the gratitude of the one 
(a Samaritan) who returned to give Him thanks, in contrast 
with the unthankfulness of the nine who made no acknowledg- 
ment. (Luke xvii. 11-19.) 

Concerning this last journey of Jesus from Gkdilee through 
Samaria, it is emphatically said, ' when the time was come 
that He -should be received up, He fitedfastly set His face to go 
to Jerusalepa * (Luke ix. 51) ; an expression obviously denota^ 
great fixedness of purpose, togeth^ with 4k solemn conviction 
of the important events which would attend its . accOnoLplLsh- 
jnent. , . Tne^ ^B'ea^t' of Dedication found our Saiiiour iu. . Jeru* 
salem. Here the hostility of the Jews was jgreatly inflamed 
agfon^t Hini on. occasion of a r diijiceurse which He liel4 while 
walking in the^Temple, in Solomon's iPorch ;- and although He 
escaped froni their attempt to take Hinj,yei;,.,res61vilig ;riot; to ex- 
pose Himself prematurely to their malice. He retired for safely to 
tersea, i. e. the country oeyond, sc. Jordan. (John x. 22-40.) 

During our Lord's brief sojourn in this locality, many persons 
resorted to Him for instruction, and many even beueved on 
Him. (John x. 41, 42.) Here it was that He resolved a ques- 

* It has been thought that, In consequence of this inhospitable treatment, 
our Lord croBsed the Jordan, and trayelled through Pereea. (Mat. xix. 1 ; Mark 
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tion proposed to llim coDceming the interpretation of the 
Mosaic law of divorce. (Mat. xix. 3-12 ; Mark x. 2-12.) Here 
also He pronounced His memorable blessing on little children. 
' They brought young children to Him^ that He should touch 
them: and His disciples rebuked those that brought them. 
But when Jesus saw it, He was much displeased, and said unto 
them. Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto YOU; Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall not enter therein. And He took them 
up in His arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them.' 
(Mark x. 13-16. Comp.Mat. xix. 13-16} Lukexviii. 15-17.) 
And here likewise it was that our Saviour held an instructive 
conversation with a rich Ruler, who came to Him saying, ' Good 
master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life P ' — taking occa- 
sion, from the young man's sorrowful departure, to warn His 
disciples concerning the sinfulness and danger of putting our 
trust in earthly nches. (Mat. xix. 16-26 ; Mark x. 17-27} 
Luke xviii. 18-27.) 

From Persea, our Lord was suddenly recalled by messengers 
from two sisters, Martha and Mary, who were in deep distress 
occasioned by the sickness of their brother Lazarus* — ^a sick- 
ness the issue of which our Lord declared to His disciples in 
these emphatic words, 'Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.' Ac- 
cordingly, after a delay of two days, Jesus with His disciples 
repaired to Bethany; and here He wrought the sublime and 
striking miracle of raising Lazarus to life, after his body had 
been in the grave four days. Read the whole account of this 
great transaction in the eleventh chapter of St. John's Gospel. 

This signal miracle, according to its obvious tendency and 
design, excited great attention in Jerusalem, and attacned a 
large amount of fresh credit and influence to Him by whom it 
had been performed. Together with the expectation of the 
people, the alarm and exasperation of the Scribes and Pharisees 
now rose to the highest pitch ; and the Sanhedrim resolved to 
concert measures for putting Jeblus to death. But our Saviour^s 
'hour was not yet come 7' in fact, the due t'me for the sacrin 
fice of Himself would not arrive until the ensuing Passover : 
and accordingly, in order to escape for the present from the 
snftres and machinations of His enemies. He retired to a village 
called Ephraim,t about fifteen miles to the north of Jerusalem. 
(John xi. 46-64.) 

* With this pious family our Sayionr had already been on tenns of friendly 
interconrse. (Lnlce x. 3»>42.) 

t More anciently Ophrah, of Benjamin ; now the village Taiyibeh : it is 
sitnate on the top of a conical hill. 
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Elrmkmtary Am) Oenbral QussmoNS. 

1020. What feast did our Saviour attend at Jemsalem, after His long abode in 
Galilee dnring His pnblie ministry ? 

1027. Belate the miracnlous cure of the man bom blind, with its attendant cir- 

cmnstances. 

1028. What ronte did oar Saviour pursue on occasion of His visit to the Feast of 

Dedication ? 

1029. Belate the mission and return of the seventy disciples. 

1030. State and explain the following parables: — the Grood Samaritan— Uie 

building of a Tower— the £ing making War— the Sacrificial Salt— the 
Treasure hid in a Field— the Pearl of great Price— the Bich Fool— the 
Mustard Seed— the Leaven— the Growing andBip^iing Grain — ^the Bich 
Man and Lazarus— the Importunate Widow. 

1031. How did our Saviour rebuke James and John when they suggested the 

punishment of some inhospitable people by fire from heaven ? 

1032. Belate the miraculous cure of ten lepers, and say what followed. 

1033. What took place during our Saviour's visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of 

Dedication ? 
1031. To what part of the country did our Lord afterwards retire ? 

1035. Describe our Saviour's gracious reception of little children. Where do you 

find this history ? 

1036. Narrate the visit of a rich young man to our Saviour, and say what leeaoa 

was deduced from it. 

1037. How was our Lord recalled from Periea ? 

1038. D«)cribe the raising of Lazarus from the dead, giving particulars respect- 

ing his place of residence, the members of his family, and the resalts of 
the miracle. (John xi. xii. 1-11.) 

1039. To what place did our Lord retire after that event ? 

Additional Questions. 

1040. State the tenor of our Lord's discourses in the Temple at the Feast of 

Tabernacles. 

1041. Describe the conduct of the Jews towards our Lord on this occasion, and 

especially the transactions of the Simhedrim. 

1 042. What is the inrecise meaning of the word Peroea ? 

1043. Describe the situation of the town (or village) Ephraim ; give its more 

ancient name. What is the place now called ? 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



Ottb Satioub's last Passoveb. — ^His Suffebikgs, Death, 
Rbstjbbectton, and Ascension. 

Ottb Lord did not remain long in Ephraim, but soon left tbat 
place to proceed on His journey to Jerusalem with a view to 
celebrate the Passover. He knew that this Passover would 
witness the consummation of His sufferings ; and, as He ^^ent 
along the road, He gave His disciples distinct notice of His 
impending death and resurrection — a notice which, on account 
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of the imperfection and confusion of their views concerning 
their Master's office, they were not prepared to receive. (Mat. 
XX. 17-19 ; Mark x. 32-34; Luke xviii. 31-34.) 

Our Saviour did not travel by the shortest road to Jerusalem, 
but went a little eastward, so as to pass through Jericho ; and 
here He was surrounded by a large multitude of persons who 
were proceeding to the feast. fVom His great celebrity, the 
Apostles probably derived an expectation of the near approach 
of their Master's kingdom, according to their own mistaken 
ideas of its nature ; and it may have been the prevalence of 
these views which led to an unseemly request oi Salome, the 
mother of James and John, on behalf of ner children, and to 
the manifestation of an ambitious spirit among the disciples 
generally, tending to strife and contention. These things our 
Saviour earnestly rebuked, as entirely inconsistent with the 
real nature of His kingdom — a kingdom in which men ore to 
become great, not by accidental circumstances, nor by any 
arbitrary appointment, but by the faithful ministration of ser- 
vice in the exercise of self-sacrificing love. * Ye know,' said 
He, ' that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them; and their great ones exercise 
authority upon them. But so shall it not be among you ; but 
whosoever will be great among you, shall be your minister; 
and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all. For even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.' 
(Mark x. 35-45 ; see also Mat xx. 20-28.) Arrived at Jericho, 
our Lord wrought the miraculous cure of two blind men, Bar- 
timseus and another. (Mat. xx. 29-34 ; Mark x. 46-52 ; Luke 
xviiL 35-43.) Here also it was that He proposed Himself as 
a guest to ZacchsBus, a wealthy publican, who had climbed up 
into a sycomore-tree (i. e. a land of fig-tree, Ficus sycomortis) 
to obtain a view of Him as He passed by ; and, well knowing 
that the cheerfulness with which ZacchsBus received Him into 
his house arose from repentance and love, following a convic- 
tion of sin, our Lord, in reply to the murmurings of some who 
were present, made that striking declaration, ^This day is sal- 
vation come to this house, forsomuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham. For the Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.' (Luke xix. 1-10.) 

Our Lord now delivered the parable of the Ten Pounds 
niiuke xix. 11-27), and that of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Mat. XX. 1-16) ; designed to teach the necessity of dutiful 
obedience, together with faithful and assiduous labour, on the 
part of His disciples, in order to the realisation of that true 
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spiritual kingdom which He was about to found by His suffer- 
ing and death. 

From Jericho our Lord proceeded to Bethany, in order to 
give Mary, Martha, and Lazarus the honour and comfort of 
Bus company on the approaching Sabbath. Here Martha 
waited upon Him at table; but Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus with costly balsam of spikenard, and wiped them with 
the hah of her head — ^an act which called forth from Judas 
(Iscariot) the unkind, selfish, or hypocritical remark, ' Why 
was not this ointment sold for three nundred pence, and given 
to the poor ? * But Christ, who looks only at the heart, saw in 
the act of Mary an exhibition of that overflowing love which 
is the spring and source of true holiness, and rebuked the 
vulgar tendency that wished to measure everything by its own 
standard. ' Let her alone : against the day of My burying 
hath she kept this ' (she has preserved it for My embalming) ; 
she has shewn Me the last toJkens of honour and affection, not 
to be measured by vulgar standards ; she knows that you will 
sobn have Me no more among you. while the poor ye shall have 
always.* TMat. xxvi. 6-13; Mart xiv. 3-9; John xii. 1-8.) 

On the following morning (the first day of the week ; lO^A 
Nisan^ perhaps = Sunday, April 2) our Saviour went from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, attended by His disciples and by a 
large number of persons who had arrived at Bethany for the 
purpose of seeing Jesus Himself and Lazarus. The company 
that left Bethany was met on the way t by many other persons, 
so that our Saviour's attendants now formed a large multitude. 
Having mounted an ass which two of His disciples, acting 
under His special direction, had found and brought to Him, our 
Saviour proceeded on His way amidst the acclamations of the 
people, who had cut off branches of palm trees, and strewed 
them, together with their (loose outer) garments, j: on the road 

* Some portion of this chapter is abridged from Neander's Life of Christ, 
t • Three pathways lead, and inrobably always led, from Bethany to Jerusalem; 
one, along cironit oyer the northern shoulder of Mount OUvet, down the -valley 
which parts it from Scopns ; another, a steep footpath .over the summit ; the 
thizd, the natural continuation of the road by which mounted travellers always 
approach the city from Jericho, over the southern shoulder, between the summit 
wUch contains the Tombs of the Prophets and that called the " Mount of 
Offence." There can be no doubt that this last is the road of the entry of Christ, 
not only because, as just stated, it is and must always have been the usual 
approach for horsemen and for large caravans, such as were then concerned, but 
al£K> because this is the only one of the three approaches which me^fhe re^oire- 
ments of the narrative which follows.'— Stanley, Sinai and PaUstine, ch. iiL 

t * As they [the English consul at Damascus and Mr. Nicolayson] roae the 
ascent to enter Bethlehem, hundreds of the people, male and female, met.them, im- 
ploring the consul to interfere on their behalf, and afford them his protection ; 
and aU at once, by a sort of slmultaneoiis movement, they spread their garments 
In the way before the horses.'— BosmsoK, Bibltcal lUtearehes, sect. 10. Oompare 
alio the history of the elevation of Jehu to the throne of Israel, 2 Kings ix. 13. 
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along whicli He was to pass, raising their Yoices when they 
came to the declivity of the Mount of Olives (i. e. most pro- 
bahlj, the spot where the road over the south shoulder of the 
mountain begins to descencH, and exclaiming, ' Hosanna to the 
Son of David, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord; Hosanna in the highest/* (Mat. xxi. 1-9; Mark 
xi. 1-10; Luke xix. 29-40; John xii. 12-19.) 

Continuing His descent down the Mount of 01ives,t and 
having now come near Jerusalem, Jesus ' beheld the ciiy and 
wept over it, saying. If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace I but 
now they are hid from thine eyea For the days shall come 
, upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chilcuren within 
thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.' (Luke 
xix. 41-44.) 

After this, our Saviour proceeded on His way, and made His 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Here He Vent into the 
Temple, where He healed some blind and lame persons ; and| 
having justifiedr the acclamations of the people m answer t| 
the angry remonstrance of the Scribes and Pharisees, He left. 
Jerusalem, and retired for the night to Bethany. (Mat. xxi. 
10,11,14-17; Mark xi. 11.) 

Returning to Jerusalem, on the following moming {second 
day of the week, llih Nisan=^ Monday^ April 3), in company 
with His disciples, our Lord directed His attention to a leafy 
fiff-tree ; and, finding on inspection that it was without frui^ 
He said, ' No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever ; ' an act, 

* * Bethany is hardly left in the rear before the long procession must have 
swept np and over the ridge where first begins " the descent of the Meant of 
Olires " towards Jemsalem. At this point the first wieir is canght of the south- 
eastern comer of the city. The Temple and the more northern portions are hid 
by the slope of Olivet on the right ; what is seen is only Mount Zion, now for 
the most part a rongh field, «rowned with the Mosque of David and the angle of 
the western walls, but then covered with houses to its base, surmounted by the 
Castle of Herod, on the supposed site of the palace of David, from which that 
portion of Jerusalem, emphatically " the city of David," derived its name. It 
-was at this precise point, " as He drew near, at the descent of the Mount of 
Olives" — may it not have been from the sight thus opening upon them ?— that 
the hymn of triumph burst forth from the multitude, ** Hosanna to the Son of 
David I " ' — Stanlry, Sinai and PalesHnt, ch. ill. 

t * The road descends a slight declivity, and the glimpse of the ci1<y is agi^ 
withdrawn behind the intervening ridge of Olivet. A few moments, and the path 
mounts again, it climbs a rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of smooth rock, and 
in an instant the whole city bursts into view. ... It is hardly possible to doubt 
that this rise and turn of the road, this rocky ledge, was the exact point where 
the multitude paused again, and " He, when He behdd the city, wept over It." '— 
Staitlbt, Sinai and Palestine, ch. iii. 
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the symbolical meaningof which is apparent from our Sayioai's 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree (Luke 3tiii. 6-9), whether that 
parable was delivered on this occasion^ or at some previous 
time; The £g-tree which attracted our Lord's notice soon 
withered away; and, whenever we read its history, we may 
well be reminded that our Lord and Master is looking for the 
fruits of righteousness in our hearts and lives, and that we 
must ex^ct His righteous displeasure if we fail to render £Bm 
the service which He requires. (Mat. xxi. 18, 19: Mark 
xi. 12-14) 

After His arrival at Jerusalem, ' Jesus went into the Temple 
of God, and cast out all them that sold and bought in tiie 
Temple, and overthrew the tables of the money-changers, and 
the seats of them that sold doves,* and said unto them, It is 
written. My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves.' (Mat. xxi. 12, 13 ; comp. 
Mark xi. 15-19 ; Luke xix. 46-48 ; Isa. Ivi. 7; Jer. vii. 11.) 

On the following day (tiie third day of the week, \2th Nisan 
= Tuesday J April 4), our Lord appears to have delivered Hia 
parables of the Two Sons (Mat. xxi. 28-^2)— the Wicked 
Husbandmen (Mat. xxi. 33-46 ; Mark xii. 1-12 ; Luke xx. 
9-19) — and the Marriage of the King's Son (Mat. xxii. 1-14). 
An attempt was now made by the Jews to entrap our 
Saviour in EGs conversation ; and their measures were planned 
with great sMlL At this time ' the Jews were divided into 
two political parties. One of these consisted of the Pharisees, 
who held it to be unlawful to acknowledge or pay tribute to 
the Boman emperor, because they were forbidden oy the law 
of Moses (Deut xvii. 15) to set a king over them who was a 
stranger, and not one of their own countrymen. The other 
pajrty was composed of the partisans of Herod, who understood 
this law to forbid only the voluntary election of a stranger, and 
therefore esteemed it lawful to suomit and pav tribute to a 
conqueror. These two parties, though bitterly opposed to 
each other, united in the attempt to entrap Jesus by tne Ques- 
tion, "Is it lawful to give trioute to Ccesar or not P " Ii He 
answered in the negative, the Herodians were to accuse Him to 
Pilate for treason \ if in the affirmative, the Pharisees would 
denounce Him to the people as an enemy to their liberties. 
This insidious design was signallv frustrated by the wisdom 
of His replv,^ when, referring^ to CsBsar's image and legend on 
the coins which thev all received as legally current, He shewed 
the inconsistency ot withholding the honour due to one tlius 
implicitly acknowledged by both parties, to be their lawful 

* Compare Dent. ziv. 24-26. 
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sovereign. Defeated in this attempt to commit Him politically, 
their next endeavour was to render Him ohnoxious to one or 
the other of the two great religious sects, which were divided 
upon the doctrine of &e resurrection- the Pharisees aflirming, 
and the Sadducees denying, that the dead would rise again. 
The latter He easily silenced by a striking exposition of their 
own law. They asked Him which of several nusbands would 
be entitled in the next world to the wife whom they successively 
had married in this^ and in reply He shewed them that in 
heaven the relation of husband and wife is imknown. Their 
last trial, was made by a lawyer, who sought to entrap our 
Saviour into an assertion that one commandment in the law 
is greater than another; a design rendered abortive by His 
reply that they were all of equal obligation.'* (Mat. xxii. 
16-40; Mark xii. ia^S4; Luke xx. 20-400 After this, our 
Lord immediately perplexed and silenced His adversaries by 
proposing a question concerning David's son (according to 
His human birth) and David's Lord (according to His divine 
nature and Messianic office), which they were not prepared to 
answer (Mat xxii. 41-46; Mark xii. 35-37; Luke xx. 41-44). 

Among the events of this day, we are also to reckon our 
Lord's emphatic approbation of the widow's mites f (Mark xii. 
41-44 ; Luke xxi. 1-4), His denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, His prediction of Divine judgments upon Jerusalem, 
and of the end of the world. His parables of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins and of the Talents, and His description of the 
proceedings of the great Day of Judgment under the similitude 
of a shepherd dividing his sheep from the goats (Mat. xxiii.- 
XXV. ; Mark xiii. ; Luke xxi. 5-36). 

It is, probably, to about the middle of this eventful week 
that we are to refer the expression of a wish on the part of 
certain Greeks to see Jesus, and that declaration of our Saviour, 
^ The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified ' 
(John xii. 20-23). 

On the evening of the third day our Lord retired, as before, 
to Bethany, where perhaps He remained during the whole of 
the fourth day (13^ Ni8an=: Wednesday, April 5). But in 

* An Examination of the Testimony of the Fonr EvangeliBtB by the Btiles of 
Evidence administered in the Courts of Justice. With an ateount of the Trial 
of Jesng. By Simon G-reenleaf , LL.D. 

t * MiTB — a small piece of money, two of which make a qnadrans, fonr of the 
latter being equal to the Roman cu. The cu was of less weight and value than in 
early times. ' The or^g^al value was 8*4 farthings, and afterwards 2^ farthings. 
The latter was its value in the time of Christ ; and the mite, being one-eighth of 
that sum, was little more than one-fourth of an English farthing. It was the 
smallest coin known to the Hebrews (Luke xii. 69).'— Kitto, Oyclopadia of 
BiMieal Literature, 
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Jerusalem His enemies were active. The Sanhedrim had 
arrived at the determination not to put Him to death on the 
feast d&jf ' lest there should be an uproar among the people ; ' 
when suddenly, doubtless to their great surprise, an offer was 
made by one of our Saviour's own disciples, Judas Iscariot, to 
deliver Him into their hands. This o^er they eagerly embraced ; 
stipulating with Judas for thirty pieces of inlver as the price of 
his treachery (Mat. xxvi. 14-16 j Mark xiv. 10, 11 ; Luke xxii. 
3-6). 

On the following day {the fifth day of the ioeek, 14ih yisan = 
ITtursdm/, April 6), our Saviour sent Peter and John into 
Jerusalem to prepare the Passover-supper for their whole 
company, giving them instructions to follow a certain man 
whom they should meet carrying a pitcher of water^ and to 
make the requisite preparations in an upper room which he 
should show them (Mat xxvi. 17-19; MarK xiv. 12—16 ; Luke 
xxii. 7-13). There is no record of any public appearance of 
our Saviour during this day ; He probably remained in retire- 
ment at Bethany. 

In the evening, our Lord sat down with His disciples to the 
supper which had been prepared — ^that Last Supper^ so fuU of 
solemn import, and distinguished by incidents which hsTe 
marked it as most sacred and memorable throughout all ages. 
In the first instance, our Saviour, probably after haying again 
had occasion to rebuke His disciples for an ambitious contention 
concerning precedence (Luke xxii. 24-30), performed the 
symbolicid act of washing their feet — an act which He ex- 
pounded to them as indicative of their duty cheerfully to render 
to each other the most humble services in the spirit of self- 
denying love (John xiii. 2-17). After this, our Lord gaye a 
solenm intimation of the presence of the traitor ; who soon 
verified His words by withdrawing from the table, doubtless 
to make final arrangements for tne accomplishment of his 
fearful crime. Perhaps it was immediately after the departure 
of Judas that our Saviour predicted the desertion of the other 
disciples, and foretold the fall of Peter, together with his three- 
fold denial, in answer to his self-confident assertion, ' Although 
all shall be offended, yet vidll not L' (Mat. xxvi. 31-35; 
Mark xiv. 27-31 ; Luke xxii. 31-34 ; John xiii. 36-38.) Then 
followed the solenm institution of the Lord's Supper, recorded 
by three of the evangelists (Mat. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 
22-25; Luke xxii. 19, 20), and related in the following 
terms by St. Paul, /The Lord Jesus the same night in whicn 
He was betrayed took bread : and when He had fipiven thanks, 
He brake it, and said, TaJce, eat : this is My body, which 
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is broken for you : this do in remembrance of Me. After the 
same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testament in My blood : this do 
ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.' (1 Cor. xi. 
23-26.) 

After this, partly at the table,, and partly after having risen 
from supper, our blessed Lord addressed to His disciples those 
remarkable discourses which we find in John xiv.-xvi., em- 
bracing topics of strong consolation adapted to their impending 
trials — ^the promise of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, as 
the Comforter, and of His own return — the assiurance of an 
answer to faithful prayer — ^the declaration of His own person 
and office imder the similitude of the vine and branches — and 
an enforcement of the great law of love as the badge of His 
disciples. 

At the close of these discourses our Lord gave utterance to 
the wonderful Intercessory Prayer recorded in John xvii. 

Saving sung a hymn, our Lord and His disciples went out 
toward the Mount of Olives j and, having crossed the brook 
Cedron, entered into a garden called Gethsemane (Oil-press ), 
on the lower declivity of the hill. The name of this garden is 
imperishable, as having witnessed on this occasion the agony, 
or last conflict, of our Saviour's soul j during which He prayed 
earnestly three times, * Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me,' but at the same time made an entire and solemn re- 
nignation of Himself to the Father's disposal, saying, ' Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt' (Matt. xxvi. 86-46 ; 
Mark xiv. 32-42 ; Luke xxii. 39-46.) 

Scarcely had these words been uttered, when (a little aftei^ 
midnight^ sixth day of the week, 15th Nisan = Friday ^ April 7, 
A. IT. c. 783, A. D. 30) Judas entered the garden, with a band of 
armed men from the Sanhedrim, prepared, if needful, to employ 
force in the capture of Jesus. But no force was needed. 
Judas pointed out the person of his Master by a treacherous 
salutation ; and Jesus, naving rebuked the traitor, and having 
strongly reminded the whole company how needless was this 
display of force, yielded Himself without opposition to His 
captors; after wmch all the disciples forsook S^m and fled. 
Our Saviour, having been thus arrested, was led away, during 
the darkness of the night, to Annas, a former high priest 
(p. 383), before whom * He was arraigned for a preliminary ex- 

* [If the aorist In St. Jotin zyiil. 24 is pnt for the pluperfect (according to the 
translation adopted In the English Bible), this preliminary examination did not 
take place till our Lord had been led to the palace of Caiaphas, the actual high 
priest ; and the examination was conducted by Aim, not by Annas. Opinions 
ore greatly divided on this point.] 
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aminatioii. In reply to his questions, our Lord referred Annas 
to His public discourses in toe Temple and the synagogue, but 
declined to give answers which He knew that He was not bound 
to render, although sought for by his wily interrogator. Hence 
came the insult of a blow on the face fi'om one of the servitors 
in attendance ; an insult which, like all others, our Saviour 
meekly endured (Matt. xxvi. 47-56 ; Mark xiv. 43-52 j Luke 
xxii. 47-53; John xviii. 2-13, 19-23). 

From Annas, who was the father-in-law of Caiapbas, Jesus 
was led, about daybreak, to the palace of Caiaphas, the high 
priest, who was then presiding over a council of the Sanhedrim, 
convened for the purpose of sitting in judgment on the prisoner 
whom they had so eagerly secured. Here, in answer to varioiu 
false accusations, our Saviour preserved a dignified silence ; but 
when the high priest said unto Him, 'I adjure Thee by the 
living God, that Thou tell us whether Thou oe the Christ, the 
Son of GK)d/ our Lord plainly and solemnly confessed His daim. 
' Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, "What Deed 
we any further witnesses? ye have heard the blasphemy:* 
what think ye ? And they all condemned Him to be guiltj of 
death.' * And the men that held Jesus mocked Him^ and smote 
Him. And when they had blindfolded Him, they struck Wm 
on the face, and asked Him, saying, Prophesy, who is it that 
smote TheeP And many other tmngs blasphemously spake 
they against Him.' (Matt. xxvi. 57, 59-68; Mark xiv. 53, 
55-66; Luke xxii. 54, a^71 ; John xviii. 24.) 

During this trial, Peter, who had ventured into the hifi^h 

Sriest's palace, where he found himself reco^ised as one of the 
isciples of Jesus, was speedily overcome with fear, and thrice 
denied his Master. When the cock crew — a circumstance to 
which our Lord had significantly referred, when He predicted 
this shameful fall — * the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.' 
Self-condemned, and grieving for his fault, the penitent Apostle 
* went out, and wept bitterly.* (Matt. xxvi. 58, 69-75 ; | 
Mark xiv. 54, 66-72 ; Luke xxii. 54-62 ; John xviii. 15-18, 
25-27.) The traitor Judas, on the other hand, struck with 
remorse, and having openly confessed that he had betrayed the 

* * It appears that the law of blasphemy, as it was understood among the Jens, | 
extended not only to the offence of impiously using the name of the Ba^ptaat 
Bdng, but to erery usurpation of His authority, or arrogatlon, by a crated 
being, of the honour and power belonging to Him alone. Like the crime d j 
treason; among men, its essence consisted in aoknowledglng or setting up tbe < 
authority of another sovereign tlum one's own, or invading the Tpawen pertain- 
ing exclusively to him. . . . And in such horror was it held by the Israelites, that 
in token of it every one was obliged, by an early and nnivexsal custom, to reod 
his garments, whenever it was committed or related in his presence.'— Gbkb(- 
LEAF, Trial o/Jenu, 
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innocent, ' went and hanged himself/ (Matt, xxvii. S-5 ; comp. 
Acts i. 18.) 

The Sanhedrim had condemned Jesus to death as cxdliy of 
blasphemy^ under the provisions of the Mosaic law ;♦ out they 
-well knew that they had no power to execute such a sentence 
without the authority of the Roman governor. Accoidingly, 
from the palace of Caiaphas our Lord was sent to the judg- 
ment-hall (praetorium) of Pontius Pilate, f who was at that 
time procurator (pp. 319, 832) of Judea. Pilate, however, 
would not be likelv to give his sanction to the death of Jesus 
on the ground of blasphemy. It therefore became necessary to 
charge Jesus with some political offence, the commission of 
which would incur a sentence of capital punishment ; and ac- 
cordingly the cry was raised that our Lord had been guilty of 
treason, in having declared Himself King of the Jews. Pilate 
accordindj forthwith arraigned Jesus, and called upon Him to 
anerwer this accusation. The answer of Jesus satisfied Pilate 
that the char^ was groundless ; the kingdom which He set up 
appearing plamlv to be not a kingdom of this world, but a spin- 
tual reign m rignteousness, holiness^and peace, in the hearts of 
men. Pilate therefore acquitted Him of the offence. ' He 
went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto them, I find in 
Him no fault at all.' Here was a sentence of acquitttd judi- 
cially pronounced, and not capable of being reversed except by 
a higher power upon appeal ; and it was the duty of Hlate 
thereupon to have discharged Him. But the multitude, headed 
by the priests and elders, grew clamorous for His execution; 
adding * He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.' Hearing this 
reference to Galilee, Pilate seized the opportunity of escaping 
from the responsibility of judgment either of acquittal or of con- 
demnation, by treating the case as out of his own jurisdiction, 
and within tnat of E^rod, tetrarch of Galilee (pp. 819, 882), 
-who was then at Jerusalem on a visit. He therefore sent Jesus 
and His accusers to Herod ; before whom the charge was vehe- 
mently renewed and urged. But Herod did- not fail to per- 

* ' But M. Dnpin in bis tract on the Trial of Jesns before the Sanhedrim, in 
reply to M. Salvador's acconnt of it, has satisfactorily shown that thronghoat 
the whole course of that trial the rules of the Jewish law of procedure were 
groBsly violated, and that the accused was deprived of rights belonging even to 
the meanest citizen. He was arrested in the night— boand as a malefactor — 
beaten before His arraignment— and struck in open court during the trial ; He 
was tried on a feast day, and before sunrise ; He was compelled to criminate 
Himself, and this under an oath or solemn adjuration ; and He was sentenced on 
the same day of the couTiction. In all these particDlars the law was wholly dis- 
regarded.' — Gbsrnlbaj*, Trial o/Jenu. 

t Probably, the palace which had been built by Herod ; or in the Tower of 
Antonia. 
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ceive that the accusation was utterly groundless} and be ac- 
cordingly treated it with derision, arraying Jesus in mock 
habiliments of royalty, and remanding him toTilaito.* (Matt. 
xxvii. 1, 2, 11-14 J Mark xv. 1-6 j Luke xxiii. 1-11 j John 
xviii. 28-SS.) 

Convinced of our Saviour's innocence of any political crime 
— ^and now, perhaps, in some measure influenced by a message 
from his wiie, referring to a dream with which she had been 
visited, and charging him to have nothing to do with that just 
man — ^I^ilate made efforts to save Jesus from the issue designed 
by His persecutors, and hoped to satisfy the Jews by giving 
order that He should be scourged ; an order, the fulfilment of 
which constituted the first part of our Saviour's severe bodily 
suffering. The Jews, however, insisted on His being crucified; 
they demanded the release of fiarabbas, a robber ana murderer, 
in preference to that of Christ j and, insisting on the charge of 
treason, they intimated that if Pilate shoiud refuse to pro- 
nounce sentence against Jesus, the charge would be justly 
transferred to himself. ' If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar's friend.' Pilate well knew the danger involved in such 
an accusation, if preferred against him at Rome ; and, being 
probably too well aware that the Jews had many real causefl of 
complaint against him; he therefore, under the influence of feu 
for his personal safety, although well convinced of the prisoners 
innocence, gave sentence in accordance with the wishes of Hl« 
enemies. Immediately, as a condemned criminal, Jesus was 
led away to be crucified. At flrst, as was usual. He carried 
His own cross towards the place of execution ; but afterwards. 
in consequence of the exhaustion of His bodily strength, it wfli 
transferred to one Simon of Cyrene, who was met coming out 
of the countcy. : As the mournful p]:oces8ion moved along. 
Jesus addressed the women of Jerusalem,- whom he saw weeping 
oii.theroadi and said, ■' Weep, not Jot M^, but w^p fpr yo^' 
selves and for your children,' referring to the calamities about to 
come upon Jerusalem, and adding, 'If they do these things in 
«i|9reen tree, what shall be done in the dry ? / + (Matt. xxYii 
15-32 5 Mark xv. 6-21 : Luke xxiii. 13-31 : John xviii. 39 
-xlx,i7.) \ ' ■' '■ ■ 

The place of crucifixion was called Golgotha (a Skull)— tie 

« Gkeenleaf, Trial of Jetui. 

t LnkB xxiii. 81. *■ This yerae—0k« solemn ^ose of our LordTs teaehi»g «* 
eaftA— compares His own safEeriogs with fhat awfnl judgment which shall » 
the end overtake slnneiB— the nnrepentant human kind— the dry tree. Tbe* 
things were a judgment upon sin : He bore our Htu; He— the vine—the green trtt 
— the fruit-bearing tree— of Whom His people are the branches— if He, if they in 
Him and in themselyes, are so treated, so tried with sufferings— irA<if t^^ 
become of them who are cast forth as a branch, and are tvitheredt '— Alpord in lot- 
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Greek equivalent for which, as given by all the four Evangelists, 
is translated in the Vulgate by the corresponding Latin word 
Calvaria, whence the English Calvary, (Luke xxiii. 33.) Ar- 
rived at this spot, our Saviour was offered, according to custom, 
a spiced wine, intended to stupefy the mind and mitigate the 
pains of death. Oppressed with burning thirst, He tasted of 
the wine ; but when He perceived the stupefying drug, He re- 
fused to drink, that He might die in full consciousness. Stripped 
of nearly all His clothing, He was lifted up to the cross, and 
nailed to it by His hands and feet.* Over His head was placed 
A title or inscription, ' Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.' 

When fastened to the cross, amid the jeers and scoffs of the 
carnal multitude, our Saviour did not invoke Divine judgments 
upon the heads of those who, returning evil for good, had in- 
flicted such terrible tortures upon Him ; but, with boundless 
love, He commended His enemies to Divine mercv, saying, 
' Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

Two criminals were crucified with Jesus, one of whom, har- 
dened in sin, joined in mocking Christ, while the other rebuked 
him for so doing. ' Lord,' said this penitent malefactor, ' re- 
member me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.' In view 
of the sinner's faith, founded on genuine repentance, our Lord 

S remised him immediate bliss ; 'Verily I say unto thee, To- 
ay shalt thou be with Me in Paradise. 

In the midst of His sufferings our Lord commended His 
mother to the care of that beloved disciple, who stood nearer to 
Him than a brother. 

From the sixth to the ninth hour a darkness spread over 
the sky, producing effects like those of an eclipse of the sun. 

At the. ninth hour (.3 P.M.) » our Saviour exclaimed aloud, ' My 
iGrod,! My God I why hwt Thou forsaken Mq ? ' • An .enigma, 
in4eed, musi^.this exclamation appear to all who isolate it from 
its connection with the state of the Bedeemer's aoj^ up to the 
)/|8t expression :of ^triumphx / It is finished I '-rran enigma to 
those who for^pet that. Christ suffered and died for mankind, 
and thatthe Lord had Wd on Him 'the iniquiW of us all.' 
(Head the whole of Isa. liiiO At the sam& time, the Christian 
sees, in this feature of his Master's history, a type of the life 
of individual believers and of the whole church; for both 
must be led, through suffering, and even through moments of 
apparent abandonment by God, to perfection and glorification. 

After this, our Saviour said, 'I thirst ; ' and a sponge, filled 

* The body was usually supported by a piece of wood projecting from the 
C0Dtre of the ctoss. 
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with the acid drink used by the soldiers, was placed to His 
lips. And then at last He uttered that word of triumph^ the 
fi^atest and the weightiest that has been uttered upon earth 
*lt isjmished ! ' and He commended His spirit into His Father's 
hands. 

The moment of our Saviour's death was signalised by an 
earthquake ; and at the same time, the veil of the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple was rent asunder^ sisnifying that the 
Holy of Holies in heayen is opened to all men through the 
finished work of Christ; and the wall of partition between the 
Divine and the Human broken down. (Matt xxvii. 33--51 ; 
Mark xv. 22-38 ; Luke xxiii. 32-46 ; John xix. 17-^.) 

It was usual to break the legs of crucified malefactors in 
order to hasten their death, and this took place with regard to 
the two who were crucified with Jesus ; but when the soldiers 
approached the central cross for the purpose of breaking the 
legs of Him who hung thereon, they found that He was dead 
already, and therefore refrained from breaking His legs, thus 
unconsciously fulfilling a word of Scripture concerning the 
Paschal lamb, the type of the true Sacrifice, ' A bone of him 
shall not be broken.' One of the soldiers, however, raised his 
spear and pierced the side of Jesus, out of which came blood 
and water. After this, a rich man of Arimathea, named Joseph, 
one of our Lord's disciples, who had succeeded in begging from 
Pilate the body of Jesus, took it down from the cross, and laid 
it in his own new tomb, hewn out of a rock in a garden, and 
rolled a great stone against the entrance of the sepulchre. (Mat 
xxvii. 67-60 j Mark xv. 42-46 ; Luke xxiii. 60-53 : John xix. 
31-42.) 

In compliance with an application of the Jews, who were 
alarmed at the remembrance of our Saviour's prediction of His 
own resurrection, the grave was secured by a seal, and watched 
by a party of soldiers. But in vain. When the third day had 
come (thefir^ day of the foUotoing week, 17th Nisati = Sunday ^ 
AprU 9), an angel descended from heaven and rolled away the 
stone ; and Jesus, who, by His Divine power, had triumphed 
over death, went forth, to return to the^^ve no more. (Mat 
xxvii. 62-66 ; xxviii. 2-4.) None of His disciples witnessed 
His resurrection ; but the fact was afterwards abundantiy esta- 
blished to them by personal interviews and discourses with the 
Saviour Himself. 

On the morning of this day Maiy Magdalene, with certain 
other women, came to the tomb, and found the stone removed. 
Mary, in alarm, thinking that the body had been taken away, 
ran to seek for John and Peter, who immediately hastened to 
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the tomb, followed by Mary. John, in anxious haste, antici- 
pated Peter. Looking into the tomb, and seeing the ffrave- 
clothes decently arranged, but no corpse there, he started back 
in consternation. Peter, taking courage, entered the tomb; 
John followed; and now, conyinced that the body was not 
there, he called to mind the intimations which Christ had given 
of His resurrection, and faith began to spring up in his soul. 
(Mat. xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 1-4 : Luke xxiv. 1, 2, 12 ; John xx. 
1-8.) 

Before the arrival of Peter and John the other women, having 
entered the tomb, had seen an angel, who announced to them 
that Christ had risen, and bade them convey the intelligence to 
the Apostles. As they were on their way to execute this 
commission, Christ Himself appeared to them ; and thev, filled 
with joy, surprise, fear, and reverence, fell before £&m and 
embraced His feet. But He spoke to them encouragingly, 'Be 
not afraid ; ffo tell My brethren that tkej go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see Me.' (Mat. xxviii. 6-10 ; Mark xvi. 6-8 ; 
Luke xxiv. 8-10.) 

Our Lord then * appeared to Mary, who had remained at the 
tomb, when Peter and John departed. Seeing Him so unex- 
pectedly, in the morning twilight, she did not at first recognise 
Him. But, when He called her oy name, she knew His voice ; 
and with an exclamation of reverence, she turned and (probably) 
stretched out her hands towards Him. But Jesus said, * Touch 
Me not, for I am not yet ascended to My Father ; but go to My 
brethren and. say unto them, I ascend unto ]!^y Father and 

Jour Father, and to My God and your God.' (Mark xvi. 9 ; 
ohn XX. 11-18.) This obscure saymg obviously refers to the 
last discourses reported by St John, ^d cannot be understood 
apart from them.. Our Lord had promised the disciples that, 
atter ascending to the Father, He would return and remain with 
them for ever. Now He had returned ; and they might deem 
this to be the return which He had promised, and expect Him 
to remain with them henceforth in the same form. He cautioned 
them, however, against so misunderstanding the promise as to 
cleave to Him in the form in which He then appeared, because 
He had not yet 'ascended to the Father;' implying tnat, after 
that event, when He should manifest Himself as the glorified 
One, they should embrace him wholly; obviously, not in a 
natural, but in a spiritual sense. The words ' Mv brethren. My 
Father, My God, your God,' served to remina them of the 
promise in His last discourses — ^viz. that they, through Him, 

* [The opinion of most harmoniate, founded on St. If ark xrl. 9, is that this 
appearance was theflnt.} 
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should enter into a special relation to the Father, whom He, in 
a sense peculiarly ^s own, could call ' His Father' and ^His 
God ; ' that they should, in communion with Him, recognise the 
Father also as ' their Father ' and * their God/ and, therefore, 
have full confidence that He would come to them with theFather. 

Two disciples not of the number of the Apostles, were going, 
in the afternoon, to the village of Emmaus, about sixty furlongs 
(stadia) — ^i.e. about seven miles, from Jerusalem. They had 
heard that the body was not found in the grave, and had received 
an account of the announcement made to the women by the 
Angel, but had not perhaps yet been informed of our Saviour's 
pwn appearance. Ajs they walked, they conversed, in sorrow, 
of what had occurred ; of the expectations they had cherished 
that Jesus should be the Messiah to redeem the people of God; 
of the failure of their hopes, and their uncertainty as to the 
future. Under these circumstances they were joined by Jesiu; 
who took part in their conversation, expounded the Scriptuiee 
relatanff to Himself, and pointed out the errors into which thej 
had fallen. Under the power of His words their hearts burned 
within them, and new anticipations dawned upon their souk 
But still they did not recognise the ^speaker ; either because the 
thoughts He uttered withdrew their attention from His person, 
or because they could not suppose that He should first appear 
to them, or, finally, because of a change in His person. Not 
imtil, as they sat. at meat. He pronounced the blessing, broke 
the bread, and gave it to them, did they discern Him who had 
sat so often with them at table. (Mark xvi. 12 : Luke xxiv. 
13-31.) 

The two disciples, on returning to the city, found that Chiist 
had appeared in the meantime to the Apostle Peter (Luke zziv. 
33, 34 ; 1 Cor. xv. 6). In the eveninff of the same day, the 
Apostles, Thomas excepted, were assemoled, with closed aoon, 
when Christ suddenly appeared in their midst, with the usnal 
salutation, ' Peace be unto you,' a salutation which, from His 
lips, had a peculiar significance (John xiv. 27). To prove that 
He was present in body, He showed them the wounds in His 
hands, feet, and side. And in taking leave of them. He stdd, 
' Peace be unto you. As My Father hath sent Me, even w 
send I you.' Thus, while announcing to them the peace of 
fellowship with Himself, He consecrated them as messeogei^ 
of peace to all mankind. He then ^ breathed ' upon Ihem— » 
symbol of the inspiration they were to receive from heaven, to 
fit them to preach his Gospel, and proclaim lor^veness of bIob 
in His name — and addedl, in explanation, 'Receive ye ^^" 
Holy Ghost.' (Luke xxiv. 36-43 ; John xx. 19-25.) 
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On the first day of the following week, eight days after His 
resuirectioii, He again showed Himself to the ApostleB aud- 
denlj; while they were assembled with closed doors. Thomas^ 
who, on the former occasion, had expressed his doubt of the 
reality of the resurrection, was now among them ; and, im- 
pressed with an oyerwhelming sense of the DiTinity that 
beamed forth from the person of the risen Saviour, he addressed 
Him with these appropriate and emphatic words, ' My Lord 
and my God,^ Ohnst then said to Thomas, ' Because thou hast 
seen Me, thou hast believed : blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.' (Mark xvi. 14 ,* J ohn zx. 26-29 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 6.^ The long personal intercourse of Thomas with 
Jesus, and his faith in Him as the Son of God and as superior 
to desth^ ought to have been enough to overcome his doubts ; 
and, on this foundation, he might well have found the state- 
ments of Christ's reappearance, eiven him by the others^ any- 
thing but incoredible. His £uth should have arisen from withm, 
not waited for a summons from without. At the same time it 
is to be observed that our Saviour assigns a high place to those 
who are led to faith, without visible proo&, by His spiritual 
self-manifestation in tne preaching of the Gospel — a fidth aris- 
ing inwardly from impressions made u^on a willing mind. His 
words implied that, in all after time^ futh would be impossible, 
if there were no other way of passmg from unbelief to belief 
than by sensible signs of assurance. And here we may ob- 
serve the ground and reason why the Gospel history had to be 
handed down precisely in a form which cannot but give occa- 
sion for manifold doubts to the human understanding, when it 
conducts its inquiries apart from religious consciousness and 
religious wants. 

Seven of the disciples had been engaged in fishing, during 
one whole night, on the Sea of Galilee, and had caught nothing. 
Early on the follovnn^ morning, Jesus appeared, and asked 
them, kindly, as was Jlis manner, ' Children, have ye any 
meat?' "Wnen they replied in the neeative. He bade them 
cast the net anew on the ri^ht side of me vessel. John was 
the first to recognise the voice of Jesus ; whereupon the hasty 
Peter could not wait until the vessel reached the shore, but 
swam over. 

After the repast, our Saviour gently reminded Peter of his 
promise, so precipitately, made, and so soon broken. He said 
to him, ' Lovest thou Me more than these ? ' Peter replied, 
'Yeaj Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee.' Then said 
Christ, 'Feed My -lambs.' On a third repetition of the Ques- 
tion, Peter felt its force, and exclaimed, in grief, ' Lord, Thou 
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knowest all tilings; Thou knowest that I love Thee.' The 
Saviour again repeated the injunction, ' Feed My sheep/ and 
added; as a proof of confidence in Peter's fidelity, that at some 
future lime ne would he called to sacrifice his life in the fiedth- 
ful discharge of his calling. (John xxi.^ 

At His final appearance among the disciples in Galilee, our 
Lord reminded tnem anew of their calling — viz, to preach the 
Gospel to all nations ; and charged them to admit all nations, 
bj baptism, into His communion and discipleship; at the same 
tmie assuring them that all power was given to Him, in heaven 
and in earthy to establish the kingdom of God victoriously ; 
and that He would be with His own, even until the consum- 
mation of ^at kingdom ^Matt. xxviii. 16-20). This was pro- 
bably the occasion on which our Lord appeared to ' above five 
hundred brethren at once/ as mentionea by St. Paul (I Cor. 
XV. 6). 

After this our Lord was seen by James (1 Cor. xv. 7) ; and 
again by all the Apostles (tbid,)j probably at Jerusalem. He 
then led out His disciples as far as Bethany, which lay on the 
eastern slope of the Mount of Olives ; and there ' He lifted up 
His hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while He 
blessed them, He was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven. And they worshipped Him, and returned to Jeru- 
salem with great joy ; and were continually in the Temple, 
praising and blessing God.' (Mark xvi. 19 ; Luke xxiv. oO^ 
63; comp. Acts i. 4-12.) 

[The order of events, as related for the most part in the Gktspels, does not pro- 
fess to be strictly chronological ; but, while the snocession of the leading facts 
and incidents is everywhere substantially preserved, theore is a variety in the 
collocation of details— a variation probably occasioned by some connection in the 
mind of at least some of the evangelists different from that of the mere order of 
time. Hence to several events of our Saviour's life different places are asBigned 
by different harmonists, or writers who weave into one continuous narrative the 
memoirs of the four evangelists ; some of them even regarding only one clear 
year (from Passover to Passover) as the period of our Saviour's ministry. This, 
however, is a matter of no great importance, and it has sometmies been undidj 
magnified. On this subject see Greswell's Harmonia EvangeUea ; • Dr. Bofainaon's 
Harmony of the Four GoipeU; Dr. Maobride's Lectures on the Dieteuanm : Sitto^ 
Dailff Bible niustratknu, voL vii.] 

. 

ELElIEirrABY AND GmOOLAL QUESTIONS. 

1044. What route did our Saviour tabs from Ephraim to Jerusalem, befoie Ba 

last Passover ? 

1045. What request was made by Salome on behalf of her two sons, James and 

John, and how was it received by our Lord ? 

1046. What miracle did our Saviour perform on this occasion at Jericho ? 

1047. Belate the history of Zaochasus. 

1048. State and explain the parables of the Ten Pounds and the Laboux«n in the 

Tineyard. 
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1049. To what place did our Saviour prooeed from Jericho ? 

1050. Belate the drcimutttnoes connected with the anointing of our Savionr b7 

Mary at Bethany. 

1051. State, generally, the moremente of onr Saviour during the following week 

— L e. the week of Hie sufferingB, Paeelon week. 

1052. Describe the approach and viiit of onr Lord to Jenualem on thiflrtt day qf 

the week (Sunday). 

1053. What events took place on ihe teeond day of the week (Monday) ? 

1054. Belate the history of the barren fig-tree. What parable corresponds to 

this history? 

1055. What occurred on the third day of the week (^<a&Sjkj) ? 

1056. Belate and explain the following parables :— the Two Sons—the Wicked 

Husbandmen— the Marriage of the King's Son. 

1057. What captious questions were proposed to our Saviour by the Jews, and 

how did He answer them ? 

1058. With what question did our Lord afterwards perplex and sllenoe His ad- 

yersaries ? 

1059. What is the proper answer to that question ? 

1060. Belate our Saviour's approbation of the widow's mites. 

1061. Give the substance of our Lord's prediction of Divine judgments opon 

Jerusalem. 

1062. What intimation did our Saviour give concerning the end of the world ? 

1063. State and interpret the parable of the Ten Virgins and he Talents. 

1064. Belate our Saviour's description of the proceedings of the Day of Judg- 

ment. 

1065. What said our Lord when told that some Greeks desired to see Him ? 

1066. How, probably, was the fourth day <tf the week (Wednesday) occupied ? 

1067. Belate the events of thej^ day (Thursday). 

1068. Say what took place at the Paschal meal ; and relate especially the institu- 

tion of the Lord's Supper. 

1069. What discourses did our Saviour address to the dbdples after they hiid 

risen fnmi supper ? 

1070. Where do we find the record of our Saviour's intercessory prayer ? 

1071. Trace the steps of our Lord and His disciples after they quitted Jerusalem 

at night. 

1072. Belate the solemn events which took place in the Garden of Gkihsemane. 

1073. Describe, as fully as you can, and in due order, particulars connected with 

' the betrayal— seizure— mock trial— Buflerings— and crucifixion— of our 
blessed Saviour. 

1074. Give the history of St. Peter and of the other Apostles, in oomieotion with 

these events. 

1075. What became of the traitor Judas Iscariot ? 

1076. Bepeat the sayings of our Saviour on the cross. 

1077. Give the history of the two criminals who were crucified with Jesus. 

1078. What took place at the moment of our Saviour's death ? 

1079. Describe the burial of Jesus. 

1080. Give the history of our Saviour's resurrection- first briefly, then as fully 

as you can. 

1081. How long did our Lord remain on earth after His resurrection ? 

1082. Belate the events which took place during this period. 
108S. Give the history of our Saviour's ascension into heaven. 

ADDTnOKAL QUBSnONS. 

1064. Describe the political parties into which the Jews were at this time 
divided. 
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1085. Explain the force c^ the oaptions qiiestiona propoBed to onr Savioiir by the 

Jews, in thehr beazing upon the state of existing parties, political and 

religion^. 

1086. State exactly the Tttlne of a* mite.' 

1087. In what part of Scripture, besides the Gospels, do yon find an account of 

the institution of the Lord's Supper ? 

1088. What is the meaning of the word Gkthsemane? 

1089. What is the meaning of ' Gk>lgotha ' ? Whence comes the word CalYaxy ? 

1090. On what grounds did the Sanhedrim condemn Jesus ? 

1091. On what charge did Pontius Pilate pass sentence on Him ? 

1092. Show that the trial and condemnation of Jesus were informal and ffl^aL 

1093. Where was, probably, the judgment-hall (preetorium) of Pilate ? 

[The following Table of the Appearances may be usefuL It difEers from 
Hr. Iftiddle's text in placing the appearance to Atery Magdalene >lr<^, according 
to the most natural interpretation of St. Mark xvi. 9 : — 



'"(I). To Mary Magda- 
lene .... 

(2). To the wom^i . 



p 

11 

a 



(8). To two disciples 
going to £m- 
maus . . . 

(4). To St. Peter . 

(5). To all the Apo- 
stles, except 
Thomas . . 



>,S(6), To all the Apo 
J§* sties, including 

g" Thomas , . 

OQ 

(7). To seven disci- 
ples at Sea of 
Galilee. . . 

(8). To the Apostles 
In Galilee, 
and probably 
at the same 
time to above 
600 brethren . 

(9). To St. James . 

(10). To all the Apo- 
stles at the As- 
cension . • • 



St. Mat. 



xxviii.9, 10 



xxviU. 16,18 



St. Mark 
xvi. 9 



xvi. 12 



xvi. 14 



xvi, 19 



St. Luke 



St. John 
XX. 11-17 



xxiv. 13-33 
xxiv. 84 

xxiv. 36-43 



xxiv. 60,61 



1 CTor.xr. 



XX. 19-26 



c. 26-29 



xxi.1-22 



6 

7 



Some harmonistB place (8) after (4), and (7) after (8).] 
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CHAPTER XLVHL 

The Early Histobt of the Apostles. 

' (Aot8 1.— jdl.) 

Apteb our Saviour's ascension^ His disciples who were in Jera- 
oalem, including the Apostles^ continued to assemble to|rether^ 
to the number of 120. One of their first cares was to elect an 
Apostle who should fill the place of Judas ; and, having selected 
two members of their own company, Joseph Barsabas (sup- 
named Justus); and Matthias, they rerorred the final decision to 
the lot, accompanied with prayer to God. The election fell on 
Matthias, who was thus numbered with the Apostles, but of 
whose subsequent life and labours nothing certain is known. 
(Acts. i. 12-26.) 

On the feast of Pentecost,* fifty days after the Passover, the 
great promise of our Lord to His disciples conceminff the gift 
of the Holy Spirit received a remarkable fulfilment. * They ' — 
i.e. the Apostles and other disciples at that time in Jerusalem — 
' were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind ; and 
it filled all the house where they were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them ' — ^i. e. there was an appearance of a lambent 
flame which settled upon each of the disciples. *And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and be^an to speak witn 
other tongues ' — ^i. e. in various languages different from their 
own ; one, doubtless, speaking in one language, and another in 
another — ' as the Spirit gave them utterance.' The subject of 
their discourse was * the wonderful works of God '-.—i.e. doubt- 
less, the wonders which had been wrought by the Lord Jesus, 
and in connection with Him. Great astonishment was occa- 
sioned by this event among the large number of pious Jews 
and proselytes who had come up to celebrate the feast of 
Pentecost at Jerusalem from various parts of the world ; and 
some of them ignorantly regarded the disciples as in a state of 
intoxication. Under these circumstances, Peter, as the spokes- 
man of the Apostles, expounded the whole affair, first by a 
reference to the promise of the Spirit contained in the latter 
part of Joel ii., and then by a declaration of the death atld 
resurrection of Jesus, which he set forth as a fulfilment of the 
prophecy contained in Ps. xvi. 8-11; concludinff his address 
witn these words, ' Therefore let all the house of Israel know 

• Galled in the Old Testament the Feast of Weeks or Feast of Harvest. 
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assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye haye 
crucified, boHi Lord and Christ/ The multitude haying listened 
to this discourse, ^y^ere pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, Men and brethren, what 
shaU we doP Then Peter said unto them. Repent and be 
baptized eyeiy one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receiye the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and 
to all that are afar off, eyen as many as the Lord our God shall 
call. And with many other words did he testify and exhort, 
saying, Saye yourselyes from this imtoward generation. Then 
they that gladly receiyed his word were baptized: and the 
same day there were added unto them about 3,000 souls.' 
Thus thoroughly instructed had the Apostles now become with 
regard to the Ixue nature of the Gospel, and concerning their 
omce in relation to it. (Acts ii. 1-41 !) 

The disciples, in large numbers, now associated together in 
great unity and concord ; holding, no doubt, their own assem- 
blies, where they listened to the teaching of the Apostles, while 
they were continually witnessing many wonders and signs 
which were wrought by their hands. * They continued sted- 
fastly in the Apostles' doctrine, and fellowship, and in brea3dng 
of bread, and in prayers. And fear came upon eyery soul : and 
many wonders and signs were done by the Apostles. And all 
that belieyed were together, and had all things common; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as 
eyery man had need. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord in the Temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God, and hayii^ &your with all the people. And the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be sayed.' (Acts u. 
42^7.) 

One of the most remarkable amon^ the early miracles yyhich 
the Lord wrought by the ministry of the Apostles is recorded 
in Acts iii. This was the healing of a cripple who used to lie 
as a beggar at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (probably, the 
celebrated gate of Corinthian brass leading from the Court of 
the Gentiles into the Court of the Women) ; who, having 
asked alms of Peter and John, as they were about to enter the 
Temple, at the ninth hour, i.e. three o'clock, received from 
Peter this reply, ' Silver and gold haye I none ; but such as I 
have give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise 
u]j and walk.' llie Divine Redeemer inmiediately y^rought the 
mpacle indicated by His Apostle's word ; the poor man yyent 
with Peter and John into the Temple, praising Godj and, 
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when a large multitude had been drawn together by the report 
of this miraculous cure, Peter delivered to them an address in 
w^hich he proclaimed Jesus as the true Messiah, declared the 
power of laith in His name^ spoke of His coming again in 
^lory; and announced Him as the prophet whom Moses had 
foretold (Deut. xviiL 15, 18, 19), and as the seed of Abraham 
in whom all the kindreds of the earth were to be blessed. 
The immediate result of this miracle and discourse was a lar^e 
addition to the number of the disciples : who now amounted, m 
the whole, to 5,000.* (Acts iii., iv. 4.) 

The attention of the Jewish authorities baying been now 
effectually aroused, and their hostility excited to the highest 
pitch, Peter and John were apprehended, and brought before 
the High Priest and his associates, by whom they were inter- 
rogated and put upon their defence. In their presence, Peter 
again boldly declared the Messiahship of Jesus, and affirmed 
that there is salvation in no other ; and when he and John were 
charged for the future not to speak at all nor teach in the name 
of Jesus, they answered, ' Whether it be right in the sight of 
God, to heaAen unto you more than imto God, judge ye: for 
-we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.' 
After this, having received a further charge and warning, they 
-were dismissed. The report of these proceedings caused the 
church to engage in earnest prayer for strength and boldness 
needful to face persecution and danger ; a prayer which was 
not made in vain, for, ' when they had prayed, the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together; and they were 
aJl filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with boldness.' (Acts iv. 1-3, 6-31.) 

The love and unity which prevailed among the first believers 
in Christ was manifested by the assistance which they rendered 
to each other in temporal affairs. This mutual assistance was 
at once liberal and systematic ; so that it appears to have been 
a prevalent custom for the members of the church to give more 
or less of their property by way of contribution to a common 
fund^ under the management of the Apostles, for the use of all 
Tvho were in need of assistance. These offerings, as they were 
entirely voluntary, so, for the most part, they were sincere ; as 
in the case of Joses (sumamed Barnabas), a Levite, of Cvxjrus, 
who ' having land, sold it, and brought the money, and laid it 
at the Aposfles' feet.' But there were hypocrites, even in this 
first age of the Christian Church ; and it pleased the great 
Searcher of Hearts to expose two of them, m the persons of 

• Or, 8,120 ; vis. 120 at first, 3,000 after St, Feter^s first sermon, 6»000 fStW 
this miracle. 
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Ananias and his wife Sappbiia, and to visit them mth a 
fearfiil punishment^ as a warning to the church in all ages. 
These persons, loying the praise of men, and loving money too^ 
and loving both more than the favour of God, having pretended 
to commit the whole proceeds of. their land to the charge of 
the Apostles for the use of the disciples, but having secretly 
reserved a portion for themselves, were sever^y rebuked by 
Peter for tneir equivocation and hypocrisy ; and, having been 
solemnly reminded that they lied not unto men but unto God, 
■ were by the Divine power suddenly smitten dead. After this, 
the Apostles continued to preach, and to work miracles; and 
the number of believers continued to increase. Hereupon the 
High Priest and the Sadducees — (the Sadducees appearing as 
the chief opponents of the Apostles, most probably because one 
of their leading topics related to the resurrection of the dead)— 
threw the Apostles into prison ; ^but the angel of the Lord by 
ni^ht opened the prison doors, and brought them forth^ and 
said, Go, stand and speak in the Temple to the people all 
the words of this life.' Interrogated before the Sanhedrim 
concerning obedience to their mandate, 'Peter and the other 
Apostles answered and said, We ought to obey God rather than 
men -, * and, in the presence of that boc^, they proclaimed theii 
testimony concerning Jesus, saying, * The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him 
hath God ^exalted with His right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. 
And we are His witnesses of these things ; and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey Him.* 
The members of the Sanhedrim, stung with rage, proposed to 
put the Apostles to death,* but one of their body named 
Gamaliel* reminded them of the ill success of various im- 

g>stors who had formerly appeared (Theudas and Judas of 
alilee^; and advised his brethren to beware how they pro- 
ceeded in the present instance, lest perhaps the claims of Jesus 
and the Apostles should be founded in reality. ' Re&ain horn 
these men, and let them alone : for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to nought : but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God.* This advice was well received by the members 
of the council : ' and when they had called the Apostles, and 
beaten them, they commanded that they should not speak in 
the name of 'jesii, and let them go. A£d they depart^rom 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were counted 

« Babban Gl«maliel, a oeSebtated Pharisee, tntor of St^ Paul, and ot Oofteloa, 

the Targnznist. 
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T^orthy to suffer sh&me for His name. And daily in the Temple^ 
and in every house^ they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ.' (Acts iv. 32— v. 42.) 

The church now enjoyed a short season of rest from outward 
persecution : but, alas, its inward repose was disturbed by dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Grecians, or western Jews (Hel- 
lenists, i.e. Greek-Speaking Jews, not Greeks converted to 
Judaism), against the Hebrews or Aramaeans (i. e. the stricter 
Jews, natives of Palestine and perhaps of other regions in the 
east), on the ^ound of real or 8U]>po8ed neglect of their widows 
in the daily distribution. This circumstance led the Apostles 
to advise the appointment of seven men of well-known ^ood cha- 
racter, for the purpose of superintending the distribution of the 
alms of the church ; who, having been elected by the disdples, 
were confirmed in their office by the Apostles, with prayer and 
laying on of hands. The names of these officers * were Ste- 

fhen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and l^^icolas. 
t may be observed that these names are all Greek, pointing to 
the fact that the persons themselves were mostly Hellenistic 
Jews. ' Their first duty was to attend to the wants of the 
poor ; but they also assisted the Apostles in other ways, such 
as explaining the doctrines of the Gospel and baptizing the 
new converts j in one point, however, there was a marked differ^ 
ence between them and the Apostles. When they had per- 
suaded men to believe, they could admit them into the Chris- 
tian covenant by baptism; but they had not the ]^ower of 
impctrting to them those exiiaordinary gifts of the Spint, which 
it was the privilege of the Apostles only to confer by laying on 
their hands.^ t (Acts vi. l-o.) 

Among these officers, Stephen appears to have been peculi- 
arly eminent as a man ' full of Mth and of the Holy Gnost ; ' 
and the next outbreak of violence on the part of the unbeliev- 
ing Jews was directed against him. He was accused before 
the Sanhedrim of blasphemy ; a charge which he &lly refuted 
in a long defence (an outline of which is given in Acts viL), 
abounding with allusions to ancient history and prophecy, and 
concluding with a severe rebuke of those who, following the 
evil example of their fathers who had persecuted the prophets 
in former times, had now become the betrayers and murderers 
of the Just One. * When they heard these thinffs,' says the 
sacred historian, * they were cut to the heart, and tney gnashed 
on Mm with their teeth. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 

* Who, it {s to be observed, are not called deacons in the Acts of the Apostles. 
t Burton, Hittory of the ChrUtian Churchy chap. i. 
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and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said, Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of Gbd. Then they cried out with a loud voice, 
and stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, 
and cast him out of the city, and stoned him : and the wit- 
nesses laid down their clothes at a young man's feet, whose 
name was Saul. And they stoned Stephen^ calling upon God, 
and sayinff, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 
down, and cried vrith a loud voice. Lord, 1^ not this sin to 
tiieir charge. And when he had said this, he lell asleep.' (Acta 
vi. 8— vii. 60.) 

It is probable that the tenets of Stephen, indicating^ as they 
did, the approaching abolition of the Mosaic economy, had the 
effect of causing the Pharisees to co-operate with the Sadducees 
more heartily than hitherto for the suppression of the Apostles' 
doctrine. At all events, the death of this first martyr was 
followed by a general persecution of the Christians at Jeru- 
salem; in which Saul, who had been present (as we have just 
seen) on that occasion, took an active part. As a consequence 
of tnis state of affairs, a large number of the disciples, all (St 
Luke tells us) except the Apostles, sought safety in flighty and 
were dispersed throughout various parts of Judea and Saniaria. 
A city of Samaria (^perhaps Sychar^ the ancient Shechem)— a 
counlTy against which the mere Jew had harboured feeUngs of 
the most bitter hostili^ — ^was now distinguished by the effec- 
tual preaching of Phihp (one of the seven), who made many 
converts, and became instrumental in delivering the people of 
that place from the delusions and impostures which had been 
practised upon them bv a man named Simon. Peter and John 
were afterwards sent trom Jerusalem, to follow up this great 
work and impart to the newly baptized the g^fts of the Holy 
Ghost by the imposition of their hands. Simon offered to pur- 
chase with money the power of conferring this gift; an im- 
piety for which he was sternly rebuked by Peter, and earnestly 
exhorted to repentance. (Acts viii. 1-24) 

After this, Philin was commissioned by an angel of the Lord 
to go to meet a aistinguished eunuch, or officer of stale, be- 
longing to the court of Candace, queen of Ethiopia (Le. 
Meroe, to the south of Egypt), who had come up to Jerusalem 
to worship. The eunuch, on his return, was reading the pro- 
phet Isaiah in his chariot, when Philip, acting imder a Divine 
impulse, accosted him, and convinced him of the Messialiship 
of Jesus, by rightlj expounding the passage of the prophet 
(Isa. Uii. 7, 8), which at that time lay open oefore him. After 
the baptism of this illustrious convert^ ^ Philip was found at 
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Azotus ; and^ passing through, he preached in all the cities^ 
till he came to Caesarea.' * (Acts viii. 26-40.) 

We have seen that the Gospel had hegun to spread heyond 
Jerusalem ; and we find that hy this time it had penetrated as 
far as Damascus. We learn also that the progress of persecu- 
tion kept ^e with that of the reception of the Gospel ;— a 
state of thmgs which was prohahly in some measure favoured 
by the confusion consequent upon the deposition of Pilate in 
A. D. 36 and Ihe death of the Emperor Tioerius in the follow- 
ing year. Be this as it may^ the Jews^ who had been unin- 
terrupted in their attempts against Stephen, now sent a com- 
mission to Damascus, with a view to hinder the propagation of 
the Gospel in that place. Their commissioner was the eager 
and impetuous Saul ; who. however, during this very journey 
to Damascus, received a far better commission from on high, 
being called and empowered to preach that Gosnel which once 
be endeavoured to destrov (Acts iz. 1-22). The particulars 
of his life and labours will be given in the following chapters ; 
in the meantime, we collect those remaining notices of the 
early church which are recorded in the Acts or the Apostles. 

The conversion of Saul produced another luU in persecution. 
/ Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, 
and Samaria, and were edified ; and, walking in the fear of the 
Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.'^ (Acts 
ix. 31.) It has been thought probable that there was another 
circumstance which contributed to the tranquillity of the church, 
either during this period or a little later ; namely, the anxiety 
which was excited in the minds of all the Jews by the declared 
design of the emperor Caligula t to cause his statue to be set 
up in the Temple at Jerusalem, instructions for which purpose 
were actually sent to Petronius, who superseded Vitellius as 
governor of Syria. Partiy through the nrm resistance of the 
Jews, and partiy in consequence of the good offices of king 
Agrippa at Rome, tlus design was not carried into effect; 
and the death of the emperor soon set the matter completely 
at rest ; but, while the agitation lasted, the Jews probably 
found their attention diverted from the affairs of the infant 
church. 

It was about this time that St. Peter made an apostolic tour, 
in the course of which he miraculously healed ./^eas of the 
palsy, at Lydda, and restored Tabitha (Or. Dorcas, i.e. ante- 

* This place, on the sea-coosfc, was built, and made the metropolis of Pales- 
tine, by Herod the Qreat. It afterwards became the residence of the Boman 
procurator. For a description of it, see Stanley, Sinai and PaUUinef ch. yi. 

t See Tacitns, Hist, t. 9. [Joseph. Ant, zvUi. 8, 2-9.] 
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lope) to life at Joppeu During his stay in the latter place^ at 
the house of one Simon; a tanner, he was called to Cassarea; to 

fireach the Gospel to ComeliuS; a Roman centurion of the 
talian band (i. e. a cohort serving- in Syria, composed of na- 
tives of Ital^j quartered at Csesarea), a devout man, who had 
seen in a vision an angel directing him to send for Peter, and 
to hear the messsige which he would deliver. The call to at- 
tend to this summons was given to Peter himself* in another 
vision of a certain vessel, containing a large number of animals 
which were legally unclean, and accompanied with a voice, 
saying, ' Rise, Peter, kill and eat.' The Apostle at first refused 
to eat anything common or unclean ; but he was admonished 
by the voice from heaven, saying, 'What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common.' At this juncture, the messengers 
from Cornelius stood before the gate; and Peter understood 
the voice which he had heard as intimating that he ought not 
to refdse to attend to the summons on the part of the Gentile 
centurion. He accordingly went to Osssarea, heard the state- 
ment of Cornelius, and then, after he had preached Jesus to 
the assembled company, 'the Holy Ghost fell on aU them 
which heard the word,' to the great astonishment of the Jews 
who had accompanied the Apostle from Joppa. Thus, for th^ 
first time, the Gentiles publicly received the word of God. On 
his return to Jerusalem, Peter was required to ^ve an account 
of this matter, and to defend the course which he had pursued 
in preaching to Gbnliles ; a defence which he effectually made by 
simply narrating the events which had occurred. 'When they 
heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, 
saying. Then hath God also to the Gentiles g^ranted repentance 
imto me.' (Acts x., xi. 1-18.) 

The Gospel continued to make jjrogress, being propagated 
especially through the instrumentality of those msciples who 
were dispersed by the persecution which arose after the death 
of Stephen, some of whom travelled as far as Phoenicia^ Cyprus, 
and Antioch (in Syria), preaching the word to the Jews of 
those localities. At Antioch, however, some natives of Cyprus 
and Cyrene preached the Gospel to the Gentiles j and tneii 
word was made effectual, by Divine power, to the conversion 
of a large number of the inhabitants of that place. This noble 

* ' At Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, where Peter was residing at the time of bis 
vision on the hotmetop, I observed houses fnmished with a wall around the roof, 
within which a person conld sit or kneel, without any exposure to the view of 
others, whether on the adjacent houses or in the streets. JLt Jeraaaiem., I entered 
the house of a Jew early one morning, and found a member of the family sitting, 
secluded and alone, on one of the house-roofs, engaged in reading the Scriptaz» 
and offering his prayers.'— Haokkit's muitration^ of Scripture, chap. 
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and flourishing city, situate on the Orontes — ^the Gate of the 
East; which had been founded by Seleucus, one of Alexander's 
generals; as the capital of his western dominions in Asia, and 
was now next in size and general importance only to Home 
and Alexandria — soon became the central seat of Gentile be- 
lievers; and (as will be related in the next chapter) was the 
scene of some of the earliest labours of St. Paul, in connection 
with Barnabas, who had been sent thither from Jerusalem. It 
was the second spot, in the direction of Asia Minor and Europe, 
on which appeared the beacon fire that was first kindled at 
Jerusalem. Here the disciples were first called Christians. 
(Acts xi. 19^26.) 

A new persecutor of the infant church now arose in the 
person of Herod Agrippa I. (grandson of Herod the Great *), 
who now governed the whole of Palestine as a king under the 

?rotection of Home. In order to ingratiate himself with the 
ews, Herod put to death James the brother of John, and 
threw Peter into prison, where he was guarded by four quater- 
nions of soldiers, i. e. four pickets of four, each picket in turn 
being specially engaged on guard. From this imprisonment, 
Peter, in answer to the prayers of the church, was miraculously 
delivered by the ministry of an angel; and, not long afterwards, 
Herod, having received with satisfaction the impious adulation 
of the multitude assembled in the theatre of Csesarea, on occa- 
sion of a grand f<§te in honour of the emperor, and having been 
smitten by the angel of the Lord, died of a loathsome disease. 
(Acts xii. 1-23.) (a.d. 44.) 

At this period of the Apostolic history, our attention is turned 
almost exclusively to the life and labours of St Paul. 

Elbmentabt A2n) Genbbal QuEsnasB, 

1094. What was the number of the disciples in Jerusalem, at the time of our 

Saviour's ascension ? 

1095. Who was chosen to supply the place of Judas Iscariot, and in what muiner 

was the election made ? 

1096. Describe circumstantially the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Day of 

Pentecost. 

1 097. Belate the substance of St. Peter's discourse to the people in connection 

with this great event. 

1 098. How many disciples were added to the church on this occasion ? 

1099. Describe the religious and social condition of the primitive church. 

1100. Belate the miraculous cure of the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 

Temple. 

« Being the son of Aristobnlus, whom Herod the Great put to death [pp. 319, 
330] ; he was therefore a nephew of Herod Antipas, tetrarch (sometimes called 
king) of Galilee, who was another son of Herod ; Herodias [p. 338] was his sister; 
and he was father of the other king Agrippa (II.) afterwards mentioned in tha 
Acts, and also of Bemice and Drusilla. 
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1101. state the number of the disciples after this miracle. 

1102. Describe the citation of the Apostles Peter and John before the Jewish 

authorities, with its results. 

1103. Explain the eleemosynary system adopted by the early chnith. 

1104. Give the history of Ananias and Sapphira* 

1105. Belate the imprisonment of the Aixietles—tiie method of their releaae^and 

the subsequent declaration of St. Peter, for himself and in the name of 
his brethren, before the Sanhedrim. 

1106. What was the advice of Qamaliel in this matter ? 

1107. What was the first subject of dissension in the ApostoUc church, and how 

was it removed ? 

1108. G-ive the names of the officers commonly called the seven deacons. 

1109. State the mode of their appointment. 

1110. To what work were these officers specially appointed ? Describe the 

duties which they appear to have usually discharged. 

1111. Belate the history of St. Stephen. 

1112. In what condition was the church after St. Stephen's martyrdom ? 

1113. Who was Philip that preached in Samaria ? 

1114. Belate the effects of his preaching. 

1115. How was his ministry seconded and supported ? 

1116. Belate the history of Simon (Magus). 

1117. State particulars concerning Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 

1118. How far had the GkMpel now penetrated ? 

1119. Who was sent to Damascus by the Sanhedrim with a view to hinder the 

propagation of the Gospel ? 

1120. What circumstances probably contributed to the repoee of the church after 

the conversion of Saul ? 

1121. What miracles did St. Peter wwk during an Apostolic tour about this 

time? 

1122. Belate circumstantially the history of Cornelius. 

1123. At what place were the disciples first called Christians ? 

1124. How did the preaching of the Gospel at Antioch constitute an era in the 

history of the church ? 

1125. Who was Herod Agrippa ? What was his political position ? and what wa^ 

his conduct toward the church ? 

1126. Describe the imprisonment of St. Peter under Herod Agrippa, and his 

miraculous deliverance. 

1127. Bdate the death of Herod Agrippa. 

Additional QussnoKS. 

1128. How long was the celebrated Day of Pentecost alter our Saviour's rvar- 

rection ? How long after His ascension ? 

1129. What was (probably) the Beautiful Gate of the Temple ? 

1130. Who was (Gamaliel ? 

1131. What peculiarity attaches to the names of the officers commonly called tte 

seven deacons, and what is its significance ? 

1132. Who were the Grecians (HeUenists) as distinguished from the Hebiein 

(Aramaeans)? 

1133. Where was Csesarea ? By whom was it bnUt, and on what account is it 

remarkable ? 

1134. What position of affairs probably contributed to give activity to Jewish 

persecution of the church about the time of Saul's mission to Da- 
mascus? 

1135. Give the meaning of the word Dorcas. 
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1136. What was the Italian band ? Where was it qnartered ? 
11:7. How far did those disciples travel who were dispersed by persecution after 
the death of St. Stephen ? 

1138. Describe the situation and importance of Antloch in Syria. 

1139. What place does Antiooh occupy in the history of the propagation of tho 

Gk>8pel? 
lUO. Date the duath of Herod Agrippa. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



The Life of St, Paul, to the Gomhencekent op his 

FiBST Apostolic Joubnet. 

(Acts vil. 68— xii.) 

This great Apostle was a native of Tarsus, an important com- 
mercial city on the river Cydnus, in Cilicia, which was at that 
time a Roman province. By descent he was a Jew^ and by 
tradition a Pharisee ; his father having been a member of a 
Jewish family of the strictest principles, and his own education 
having been conducted at Jerusalem from a yery early ase 
under a doctor of great celebrity among the Pharisees. He 
was therefore a Hellenistic Jew j hiB tribe was that of Benjamin ; 
and his name^ famous in that tribe from the days of tne first 
king of Israel, was Saul. In civil position, he was a citizen of 
Home^ his father having obtained or inherited the freedom of 
that city before the son's birth. He was brought up to the 
trade, or at least the occupation, of a tent^maker ^cts zviii. 3) ; 
i. e. a maker of tents consisting of goats' hair cloth, a staple 
production of his native country, and hence called ' cilicium.* 

The instructor of Saul at Jerusalem was Gamaliel^ a Pharisee, 
of the school of Hillel, whose grandson he was. With his 
name we have already (p. 378) become acquainted as having 
moved in the Sanhedrim for the liberation of the Apostles from 
custody ; he was a man of eminent learning and high character, 
and one of the most illustrious of the Jewish rabbis in any ace. 
Under this celebrated teacher the young ^upil * profited in Sie 
Jews' religion above many his equals in his own nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of his fathers ' (Gal. l 
14) ; and saw oefore him the high renown of a rabbi well versed 
in the law — a prospect which doubtless told with powerful 
effect upon his self-esteem and self-righteousness. 

It h&s been thought probable that, after the completion of 
bis education under Gamaliel, Saul returned to Tarsus ; where 
he may have pursued his study of Greek literature, and of tho 

c c 
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Septuagint. Be this, however, as it may, at the time of St. 
Stephen's martyrdom, Saul, as a ^oung man, was present at 
Jerusalem, where he manifested his zeal for the law by taking 
a prominent part in opposing and persecuting the disciples of 
Cnrist. He took charge (p. 380) of the outer garments of 
those who committed the murderous assault on Stephen ; and 
he must have heard the martyr's dying prayer, on behalf of his 
oppressors — a prayer soon to be remarkably answered in his 
own conversion. It has been thought probable (see Acts 
zxvi. 10) that, about this time, Saul was made a member of 
the Sanhedrim; but this is a point upon which the best 
authorities are not agreed. Certain, however, it is, that he 
willingly yielded himself as an instrument of persecution in the 
hands of that body ; and that his zeal against the Christians 
was unbounded. (Acts viii. 3 j ix. 2, 13, 21 ; xxii. 3, 4 ; xxvi. 9- 
11 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 1 Cor. xv. 9 ; 1 Tim. i. 13.) 

We have already (p. 382) seen that some of the disciples 
who were dispersea during the persecution which followed the 
death of Stephen travelled as mr as Phoenicia and Syria ; and 
it was to the ancient capital of Syria, Dainascus, distant about 
136 miles from Jerusalem, that Saul directed his especial 
attention, while ' being exceedingly mad against ' the followers 
of Christ, he * persecuted them even unto strange (i. e. foreign) 
cities ; ' where, although beyond the limits of Palestine, the 
authority of the High Priest and Sanhedrim was acknowledged 
by all tne resident Jews; just as now (says Dr. Kitto) the 
authority of the Pope is, as a rule, xmiversally submitted to by 
Roman Catholics, even though living in Protestant countries. 
He sought* and obtained ' authority and commission from the 
chief priests,' enabling him to search for Christian Jews in 
the synagogues of. Damascus. Accordingly, 'breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter,' he proceeded on his joumev. 
That journey was almost accomplished, when, about nud-day, 
after Saul had come within view of the city in- which he hoped 
to find many victims of his miguided zeal, his course was 
suddenly checked, and his zeal directed to a better cause, by a 
miraculous vision and call from heaven. 'Suddenly there 
shined round about him a light frcftn heaven ; and he fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me? And he said. Who art Thou, Liord? 
And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : it is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And he trembling and 
astonished said, Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do P And 
tiie Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do. And the men which j ouznejed 
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with him stood speechless^ hearing a voice, but seeing no man. 
And Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were 
opened, he saw no man ; but they led him by the hand, and 
brought him into Damascus. And he was three days without 
sight, and neither did eat nor drink.' (Actsix. 3-9.) After 
this the Lord appeared in a vision to a certain disciple, named 
Ananias, directing him to the street (called Straight) and the 
house (of Judas) in which Saul was, and, after answering his 
fears on the ground of Saul^s previous character, assured him 
that he was ' a chosen vessel ' for the preaching of the Gospel, 
and that he had already been prepared for his visit by a vision 
in which he had foreseen his approach; at the same time 
enjoining him to lay his hands upon Saul, with an assurance 
that this act should be followed by the restoration of his sight. 
This transaction took place accordingly ; and after he had been 
baptized — (for even the remarkable circumstances of his call 
did not supersede the necessity of his receiving the sacred rite 
of baptism) — he remained for a short time as a friend and guest 
among the disciples of Jesus, to whom his name had hitherto 
been a sound of terror.* Li the synagogues of Damascus the 
new convert openly disputed with the Jews, and proved from 
scripture the Messiahship of Jesus. (Acts ix. 10-22 ; see also 
St. Paul's own account in Acts xxii. 5-16 ; xxvi. 12-20.) This 
great event is supposed to have taken place about the year a.b. 
37. And here we have a striking demonstration of the power 
of the ascended Saviour — a remarkable instance of His grace in 
calling sinners to repentance, and in accepting those who do 
repent — and at the same time an eximiple of the importance of 
sincerity and uprightness of heart, even in the case of those 
whose efforts are misdirected through involuntary ignorance 
and error. (1 Tim. i. 13.) The Apostle's stay at Damascus at 
first appears to have been very short ; he probably found it 
necessary to retire almost immediately, in order to avoid per- 
secution, which might have been speedily directed against him 
with irresistible effect ; at all events, he soon quitted Damascus 
and * went into Arabia,^ Gal i. 17. It is not certain what was 
the region to which the Apostle went, although it is probable t 
that it lay in some part of the country at no great distance from 
Damascus; nor have we any record of the duration of his 
sojourn in those parts, or of the nature of his occupation while 
there; all we know being that the date of his second departure 

• On the events of this history considered as furnishing an evidence for the 
trath of Christianity, see Lord Lyttelton's Observations on the Conversion and 
AposUfship of Si. Paxil. 

t [Others (as Lightfoot in his recent CommenlUiryon the EpisfU to the Oalatians) 
think that it was the Sinaitic peninsula.] 

CC 2 
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from Damascus (to be presently mentioned) was after the lapse 
of three yeara from nis conversion, i.e. either three whole 
years, or one entire year and portions of two others. (Comp. 
Acts ix. 23 with Gal. i. 18.) 

From Arabia Saul returned to Damascus, where he vigorously 
resumed his preaching of the Gospel. This awakened the 
utmost animosity of the Jews, who, having obtained military 
assistance (2 Cor. xi. 32) from the governor of the city (an 
ethnarch appointed by Aretas, king of Petra, under whose do- 
minion Damascus had at that time fallen), laid wait for the 
Apostle, with a view to kill him. This danger it became 
necessaiy to avoid; and Saul was enabled to escape from the 
city, by being let down in a basket from a window,* most 
probably from a window which projected over the city waU, 
according to a mode of building which is still observable in the 
East. It is worthy of remark that the same method of escape 
had been adopted on former occasions in favour of the spies 
who had been sent to explore the Promised Land (Josh. ii. 16), 
and in the case of David. (1 Sam. xix. 12.) 

Thus delivered from the perils of conspiracy at Damascus, 
the Apostle went to Jerusaleniy being desirous to become ac- 
quainted with St. Peter. (Gal. i. 18.) Here, however, lie was 
at first an object of suspicion and fear to the disciples, until he 
obttdned the countenance of Barnabas f (p. 377), who introduced 
him to the Apostles Peter and James. J (Acts ix. 26-28 ; GaL 
i. 18, 19.) The interview which took place between these 
chosen servants of the Lord must have been full of interest, 
but it was not suiSered to continue long. Again Saul began 

* ' As I stood with a friend who resided at Damascus, looking at the windows 
[in the city wall], a couple of men came to the top of the wall with a round 
shallow basket, full of rubbish, which they emptied over the wall. ** Such a 
basket," said my friend, " the people here use for almost every sort of thing. If 
they are digging a well, and wish to send a man down into it, they put him into 
such. a basket ; and that those who aided Paul's escape should have used a basket 
for the purpose was entirely natural, according to the present customs of the 
country. Judging from what is done now, it is the only sort of vehicle of which 
men would be apt to think under such circumstances." Pilgrims are admitted 
into tbe monastery at Mount Sinai in a similar manner. A rope, writh a basket 
attached to it, is let down from a window or door, about thirty feet above the 
ground. Those who are to ascend seat themselves, one after another, in this 
basket, and are thus drawn up by means of a pulley or windlass, turned by thoee 
in the convent.' — HACKErrr's Illuslrations o/ Scripture, chap. il. 

t [' It is probable that Barnabas and Saul were acquainted with eacli otiter 
before. Cyprus is within a few hours' sail from Cilicia. The schools of Tarsiis 
may naturally have attracted one, who, though a Levite, was a Hellenist : and 
there the friendship may have begun.* Conybeare and Howoon, Lift and JBpisttes 
of St. Paul J chap, iil.] 

X Namely, James, our Lord's brother, sometimes called James the Just, bishop 
of Jerusalem, and the author of the Epistle. [Whether he was identical wlUi 
James, the son of Alphteus, one of the twelve Apostles (p. 344), is a point npon 
which the best authorities are greatly divided in opinion.] 
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to proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, and to dispute against the 
HeUenists ; and again a conspiracy was formed for the purpose 
of putting him to death. Besides this, on one occasion, when 
he was praying in the Temple, he fell into a trance, and beheld 
a vision in which the Saviour appeared to him with a peremp- 
tory order to depart from Jerusalem without loss of time, and 
to proceed to laoour among the Gentiles^ an office which was 
now distinctly assigned to him for the third time. (Acts 
xxii. 17-21.) Accordingly, after a stay of fifteen days, the 
Apostle suffered himself to be conveyed away from Jerusalem 
by the brethren, who had been anxious for his safety; and, 
having reached Casarea (i.e. Csesarea Stratonis, on "the sea 
coast), he sailed thence for Tarsus, and immediately commenced 
preaching the Gospel in the regions of SrRiA. and Cilicia. 
(Qal. i. 21.) It is probably to this point of time that we may 
refer the conversion and baptism of Cornelius, already related 
in the preceding chapter; and it was also at this period that 
some disciples fiom among the Hellenistic Jews of Cyprus and 
Cyrene succeeded in obtaining Gentile converts at Antioch. 
Barnabas, having been sent from Jerusalem to confirm the 
minds of these Gentile believers at Antioch, and finding how 
great a work had been begun in that place, proceeded thence 
to seek Saul at Tarsus, with a view to obtain his assistance. 
Accordingly Saul returned with him to AnHoch, where they 
continued together a whole year, labouring amidst the large 
and increasing number of believers in the Lord Jesus, who now 
constituted a considerable church, chiefly of Gentile 'Chris- 
tians,' a name which, as we have already (p. 383) seen, was 
^ven to the believers first at this place, probably by the un- 
believing, heathen, in order to distinguish them at once from 
themselves and from the Jews. 

In the Apostolic age, this Antioch, in Syria, was not only 
a city of great extent and magnificence, and a place of consider- 
able commercial importance, but it was no less dbtinguished 
as a scene of unbounded licentiousness and all the lowest 
depravity of heathen vice. Here Saul and Barnabas were 
laboriouslv engaged in the great work of gathering souls to 
Christ, when a remarkable opportunity was afforded for the 
practical manifestation of that Christian spirit which had al- 
ready been produced. A disciple, named Agabus, endued with 
the gift of prophecy, who had come down from Jerusalem, 
announced the near approach of a severe famine ; under these 
circumstances, a contnbution towards the relief of the brethren 
at Jerusalem was immediately set on foot, and in a short time 
its proceeds were transmitted to the place of their destination 
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bj Saul and Barnabas; who, after they had fulfilled their 
commission^ returned to Antioch, bringing^ with them 'John, 
whose surname was Mark/ a kinsman of JBamabas. (Acts xi. 
27-30 ; xii. 24, 26 ; Col. iv. 10.) These circumstances occurred 
about the time of the death of James, the imprisonment of 
St. Peter, and the death of Herod Agrippa L at Csesarea— 
events which have been related in the preceding chapter (a.d. 
44). (Acts xii. 1-23.) 

Elkmentary and General Questions. 

1141. Giye an account of the native place, parentage, civil position, education. 

and early occupation of the Apostle Paul. 

1142. Describe the part- which he took in the persecution of the Christians. 
1148. Give the narrative of his conversion, and call to the Apostleahip. 

1144. Belate the history of St. Paul, after his conversion, at and near Damascns. 

1145. With what object did the Apostle go to Jernsalem.upon quitting Da- 

mascus? 

1146. Why did he soon afterwards leave Jerusalem ? 

1147. To what region did he next repair ? 

1148. By whom, and on what account, was St. Paul fetched from Tarsu? to 

Antioch ? 

1149. On what occasion did Paul and Barnabas travel from Antioch to Jeru- 

salem? 

1150. Whom did they bring with them on their return to Antioch ? 

Additional Questions. 

1151. Explain iihe term * tent-maker,* applied to St. PauL 

1152. Prom what text has it been' inferred that St. Paul was a member of the 

Sanhedrim? . 

1153. Under what government was Damascus at the time of St. Paul's escape 

from this city ? 

1154. Name other persons mentioned in ^ripture History as having effected an 

escape in the same manner as St. Paul at Damascus. Give modsro 
illustrations. 

1155. Describe the general importance and character of Antioch in the time of 

St. Paul. 

1156. Date— the conversion of St. Paul— the return of Paul and Barnabas from 

Jerusalem to Antioch — the imprisonment of St. Peter— and the death d 
Herod (Agrippa I.). 
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CHAPTER L. 
St. Paxtl's Fiest Apostolic Jottrney. 

(Acts xiii., xiv.) 

We are now led to regard the church at Antioch as the centre 
of active missionaiy operations for the further dissemination of 
the Gospel in the heathen world; and especially as the occa- 
sional home and starting point of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. On one occasion, during the celehration of public 
worship, a distinct revelation was made to this church, includ- 
ing a call for the dismissal of Barnabas and Saul (as the 
Apostle was still called) on a mission to distant parts. 'As 
they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away.' (Acts xiii. 2, 8.) 
Being thus solemnly sent forth (probably about A.D. 46), Bar- 
nabas and Saul immediately repaired to Seleticia (the harbour 
of Antioch*), whence they embarked for Cyprus, the native 
place (p. 877) of Barnabas, several of the inhabitants of which 
island had alreadjr (pp. 382, 389) been numbered among the 
Christians of Antioch. The Apostles — together with John, 
sumamed Mark (p. 390), who went with them as au attendant, 
or companion — landed at Salamis, where they preached the 
Gospel in the Synagogues of the Jews, and then proceeded 
across the island to l^aphos, a place celebrated for its impure 
and debasing worship of Venus, and at that time distinguished 
also as the residence of the Roman governor. This governor 
was, as is accurately stated in Acts xiii. 7 {Gr,), a proconsul,f 
Cjrprus being at that time a senatorial province ; for, although 
this island had at one time been appropriated by the emperor 
Augustus to himself, it had afterwards been exchanged by him 
with the senate for another province. The proconsiil in office 
when Saul and Barnabas visited Cyprus was Sergius Paulus. At 
that time his mind was under the influence of a certain Jewish 
impostor named Barjesus, who professed the practice of astrology 

* Ab the Pinena was the harbonr of Athena, Ostia of Borne, Oenchreaa of 
Corinth. 

t The word in onr translation is deputy. The senatorial provinces were 
ifovemed bj proconsuls ; the imperial provinces by propraetors, under whom, in 
subordinate districts, were procurators. Jndea was such a subordinate distxlct 
of the imperial province Syria. [Procurators were sent to the smatotial as well 
S8 to the imperial provinces. See Dion Cass. liii. 10, and Smith's Diet. il. 927. 
And their functions were by no means confined to the government of subordinate 
districts, as Mr. Kiddle's note* seems to imply. For further particulars respect- 
ing them, see Smith's DictUmartf of A ntiqitities, pp. 967, 968.] 
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or of magical arts^ and styled himself Elymas (the Wise Man), 
and who exerted his utmost power to hinder the proconsul 
firom giving a candid attention to the preaching of the Apo- 
stles. Saul solemnly denounced the Satanic wickedness of this 
* bold had man/ and pronounced on him a sentence of blind- 
ness, which was immediately fulfilled by the Divine power, and 
became the means of converting the Roman governor to the 
faith of Christ. At this point of the history in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the name of Saul is suddenly changed to that of 
Paul, which is always afterwards retained ; whence it is com- 
monly supposed that the name was assigned or adopted in 
commemoration of the conversion of Sergius Paulus. Some, 
however, suppose that the Apostle had always borne the 
Gentile name Faul, as well as the Hebrew Saul ; and that this 
name began now to be exclusively employed, because at this 
time its owner began to devote himself to his great work of 
preaching the Gospel among the heathen. 

From Cyprus the Apostles sailed to Perga in Pamphyua. 
At this stage of their journey, their attendant John Mark 
quitted them and returned to Jerusalem — a proceeding which 
appears to have incurred the strong disapprobation of St. Paul, 
altnough it was viewed in a less unfavourable light by Barnabas 
(See Acts xv. 37-39). It seems that he was too fond of ease 
at home to endure the fatigues of the Christian mission, or too 
faint-hearted to brave its dangers. Dangers, in fact, were here 
abundant ; for the route of the Apostles, who, after a brief 
stay at Perga, departed for Antioch in Pisidia (now Yalobatch), 
lay through wild and difficult mountain passes, notoriously 
infested by robbers. On the first Sabbath after their arrivi^ 
at Antioch, the Aposties attended the synagogae, and, at the 
proper part of the service, were invited to address the congre- 
gation. Paul then delivered a discourse, founded upon pro- 
phecy and history, in which he announced the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, and strongly proclaimed Him as the 
Messiah; concluding with these emphatic words, ^Be it kno^n 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached mito you the forgiveness of sins : and by Him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses. Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken of in the prophets ^ Behold, 
ye despisers, and wonder, and perish : for I work a work in 
your days, a work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a 
man declare it unto you.' (Acts xiii. 38-41.) This discourse 
led some of the Jews and proselytes to give at least a tempo- 
rary adherence to the Apostles and their preaching; and on the 
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next Sabbath the synagogue was filled with a large coDgrega- 
tion, including many Gentiles, eager to obtain further instruc- 
tion from the lips of the Apostles. Now, however, the indig- 
nation of the Jews was aroused, when they found that the 
Gentiles were addressed, and were invited to become members 
of the kingdom of Messiah on an equal footing with them- 
selves : and they protested against the doctriue of the Apostles 
with such vehemence and bitterness that ' Paul and Barnabas 
waxed bold, and said, It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you : but, seeing ye put it 
from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, 
lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded 
us, saying, I have set Thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
Thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.' 
(Acts xiii. 46, 47.) Many of the Gentiles lent a willing ear 
to the truths which the Jews rejected, and the doctrine of the 
Gospel was beginning to make great progress in Pisidia, when 
an organised and severe persecution, aided by the * devout and 
honourable women,' and ' the chief men of the city,' at the 
instigation of the Jews, compelled the Apostles to quit this 
part of the country; not, however, without leaving behind 
them in Antioch some faithful disciples, who, even when de- 
prived of their instruction, 'were filled with joy and with the 
Holy Ghost' (Acts xiii. 62.) The Apostles now directed their 
steps towards Lycaonia, and, after journeying about ninety- 
three miles, took up their abode at Icanmm, the capital of that 
comitry (now Konieh, celebrated in history as the -capital of the 
Seljukian Sultans of Roum). Here again they preached the 
Gospel in the synagogue, obtained an audience, and made 
converts, being enabkd to seal their doctrine with the exercise 
of miraculous power : again, however, they became an object 
of persecution to the Jews, who contrived to obtain the aid of 
the Gentiles against them, and made it needful for them to 
effect their escape from the place. They then repaired to 
other parts of Lycaonia, in the neighbourhood of Lystra and 
Derbe. 

The ministration of St. Paul at Lystra was not without 
efibct in winning disciples to the faith of Christ, among whom 
probably was his future fellow-labourer Timothy. (See Acts 
xvi. 1, 2; 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11.) Here also great attention was 
excited by his miraculous cure of a cripple, at which the multi- 
tude were so astonished that they exclaimed ' The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men,' and, taking Paul (as 
the chief speaker) for Mercury, and Barnabas for Jupiter, 
brought oxen and garlands to the entrance of the house in 
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which they were staymg, with a view to offer sacrifice unto 
them. From this act of ignorant idolatry they were restrained 
hy the Apostles, who hereupon took occasion to protest against 
the f^se worship of heathenism, and to proclaim the true and 
living God, the ureator of heaven and earth. Soon, however, 
the minds of these bewildered heathen became subject to a 
violent reaction, or rather underwent a sudden change. Under 
the persuasion of some Jews who had followed the Apostles 
from Antioch and Iconium, they quickly proceeded to extremi- 
ties, and ' having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, sup- 
posing he had been dead.' The Apostle, having been either 
supported or restored by Divine power, rose up, and returned 
into the city ; but, on the next day, he took his departure, in 
company with Barnabas, for Derhe, 'And when they tad 
preached the Gospel to that city, and had taught many (made 
many disciples), tney returned again to LystrUj and to Icomm^ 
and Antiocky confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhort- 
ing them to continue in the faith, and that we must througb 
much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. And when 
they had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom 
thejr believed.' (Acts xiv. 21-23.) Continuing to retrace 
their steps, the Apostles descended to Pamphtlia, proceeded 
to Perga, and then set sail from Attalia for Antioch in Syria, 
' from whence they had been recommended to the grace of God 
for the work whicn they fulfilled. And when they were come, 
and had gathered the church together, they rehearsed all that 
Ghod had done with them, and how He had opened the door of 
faith unto the Gentiles. And there they abode long time with 
the disciples.' (Acts xiv. 26-28.) 

Elementary and General Questions. 

1157. What led to the mission of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch on their fint 

apostolic tonr ? 

1158. Trace their route on that occasion. 

1159. Who was Sergius Panlus ? Belatc the history of his oonversion. 
11$0. How do you account for the name of the Apostle Paul ? 

1161. Belate the events which took place at Antioch in Plsidia. 

1162. State the history of Paul and Barnabas at Iconium. 
. 1163. What took place at Lystra ? 

1164. What is recorded concerning Paul and Barnabas at Derbe ? 

1165. From what point of their journey did the fellow-labourers retrace their 

steiMtoPerga? 

Additional QnE^noNFi. 

1166. Date St. Paul's first apostolic journey in company with Barnabas. 

1167. State the position of Christian Antioch with respect to the GtentOeCharcb 

in general. 
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1168. What were the ports or harboara of Home, Athena, Antioch io Syria, 

Corinth ? 

1169. Under what goYominent was Cypms in the time of St. Paul ? Giro the 
* history of this matter. 

1170. Distinguish between proconsiils, propraetors, procurators. 

1171. At what place did John Mark qnit Paul and Barnabas on their journey 7 

1172. What, probably, led to this desertion ? 



CHAPTER LI. 



St. Paul's Sojourn at Antioch. — ^His Second Apostolic 
Journey, — Return to Anttoch. 

(Acts XV. 1 ; xriii. 22 ; see also Gal. ii.) 

During St. Paul's stay at Antioch after his return from his 
first apostolic tour^ there arose in the church of that place a 
violent controversy concerning the necessity of conformity to 
the whole Mosaic ritual, including the rite of circumcision, on 
the part of the Gentile believers, the affirmative being strenu- 
ously maintained by some Jewish disciples (false brethren, 
Gal. ii. 4r\ lately arrived from Jerusalem^ while Paul and 
Barnabas insisted on the negative. The doctrine of the Juda- 
izers was this, ' Except ye be circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, ye cannot be saved ; ' a false doctrine, which St. Paul 
could not fail vehemently to oppose. But, notwithstanding 
bis authority and influence, the minds of the Christians at 
Antioch were greatly disturbed by the questions which had 
been raised, and it was determined that Paul and Barnabas, with 
certain others (including Titus, a Gentile convert, Gal. ii. 1), 
should repair to Jerusalem and consult the church at that place 
on the debated point. 'This appears to have been the third 
journey which St. Paul made to Jerusalem after his conversion 
to Christianity, and it was (about a.d. 50) at the date of about 
fourteen years from that event* (Gal. ii. 1), On the arrival 
of the deputies at Jerusalem, and after some conferences, espe- 
cially with Peter, James, and John, a meeting of the Apostles, 
elders, and the whole church was convened for the purpose of 
disposing of the disputed question. This meeting was ad- 
dressed first by St. Peter, and afterwards by Paul and Barnabas, 

• Bnt some think that the visit alluded te in Gal. ii. was anterior to that 
recorded in Acta. xr. [and identical with that mentioned in Acts xi. 30. Others 
identity it with the visit mentioned in Acts xviii. 22 ; and some few think that 
it was a visit not mentioned in the Acts. But the majority of the best autho- 
rities identity it with that mentioned in Acts xv. Another disputed point is 
whether the 'fourteen years' of Gal. ii. 1, are to be reckoned from St. Paul's 
conTetBion, or from his first visit to Jerusalem after that event.] 
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in favour of the priDciples of Christian liberty ; and at last an 
opinion to the same enect was pronounced by St James (our 
Lord^s brother), which led to the framing of a decree, addressed 
to the churches of Syria and Cilicia, declaring that the observ- 
ance of the Mosaic ritual and ceremonies was not obligatory 
on Gentile believers in Christ ; only it was required that they 
should abstain from meats offered to idols, from blood, 
from things strangled, and from those acts of profligacy and 
vice which were openly practised in connection with the cele- 
bration of heathen idolatries. Accordingly, as a practical 
illustration of the principle thus established, Titus was ad- 
mitted into full communion with the mother- church at Jeru- 
salem, without being compelled to receive the rite of circum- 
cision ; and the stamp of public approbation was affixed to the 
past proceedings of St. Paul with reference to the Ghsntile 
converts, as well as to the tenets which he had maintained at 
Antioch, and which he has so emphatically embodied in his 
Epistles, to the effect that, in the matter of true Christianity, 
' there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor tmcircumci- 
sion. Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free : but Christ is all, and 
in all.' (Col. iii. 11.) The decision of the assembly at Jeru- 
salem was an occasion of intense satisfactiou to the Christians 
of Antioch. It has been observed that the mention made of 
St. John, in connection with this transaction, is the last which 
we find in Scripture until the period in which he received the 
Apocalyptic vision. On their return &om Jerusalem, the depu- 
ties were accompanied by Judas and Silas, and also probaoly 
by Mark. 

The Apostles Paul and Barnabas remained some time at 
Antioch after they had returned from Jerusalem with the 
apostolic decree. During this period (as far as we can judge), 
St Peter (Gsd. ii. 11 9q.) came from Jerusalem on a visit to 
the Christians of Antioch ; and, strange to say, after having at 
first held full communion with the uncircumcised Gentile 
believers, he withdrew himself from them at the instigation of 
some brethren from -Jerusalem; hereby contradicting tiie prin- 
ciples of the late decree, and adding his influence to the tenets 
of those who taught that an observance of the Mosaic ceremo- 
nies was necessaiT to salvation. We find that Barnabas also, 
the colleague of St. Paul, was led away by St. Peter's example. 
Under these painful circumstances, knowing that St Peter was 
influonced by the sinful fear of man, and being persuaded that 
his conduct was dangerous to the peace and purity of the 
church, the great Apostle of the Gentiles boldfy 'withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed,' strongly assert- 
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ing the great evangelical principle that Jews and Gentiles alike 
are to be saved by faith in Christ, and not on the ground of 
obedience to the Mosaic law. This faithful reproof was not in 
vain ; St. Peter afterwards^ perhaps froni that moment, preached 
the pure Gospel of Christ, and cneridied a truly Christian re- 
gard for him whom, when he subsequently wrote his second 
Epistle, he described as ' our beloved brother Paul.' (2 Pet. 
iii. 15.) 

After the lapse of some time spent at Antioch, St. Paul pro- 

Eosed to Barnabas to revisit the several churches which they 
ad founded on their former tour. The proposal was readily 
entertained, but a cause of dissension arose wnich led the two 
apostolic missionaries to the adoption of separate routes. Bar- 
nabas proposed that they should take with them Mark as their 
companion ; but Paul resolutely declined to do so, on accounl of 
his past conduct (p. 392), when he ' departed from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work.' This refusal 
was too sharply resented by Barnabas, whose kinsman Mark 
was ; and the result was that Barnabas, taking Mark, went to 
Cyprus, which was the first point (p. 391) of the previous 
tour ; * while Paul, taking as his companion Silas, who had 
remained at Antioch after having accompanied Paul and Bar- 
nabas from Jerusalem, and having been * recommended by the 
brethren unto the grace of God,' took an overland route to Asia 

MiNOB. 

Having travelled through Stbia and CnJCiA, coniSrming the 
churches (i. e. establishing them in the faith, Acts xv. 41), Paul 
and Silas went up the country to Ltcaonia, where they pro- 
ceeded first to Derbe, and then to Lydra, Here St. Paul found 
a convert — one of the fruits of his former ministry (p. 393) in 
this place — ^in whom he recognised a person well adapted to 
serve as his future friend and companion in labour. Tnis was 
Timothy, who had been trained up from his youth in the devout 
study of the ancient Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15) , under the care 
of his mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois (2 Tim. i. 5) ; 
and whO; having been convinced by St Paul, under the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, that Jesus was the Messiah, and having 
obtained a nigh character among the Christians of Lystra and 
Iconium, was now chosen as his associate by St Paul, and 

* There is no certain record of the life or acts of Barnabas after this event 
[bnt St. Panl alludes to him in 1 Cor. iz. 6, apparently as still labouring amongst 
the Gtentiles ; and of course the moition of him in Gal. ii. belongs to a later 
period, according to the view of those who identify St. Paul's visit to Jerusalem 
there mentioned, with that recorded in Acts xviii. 22. See note on p. 395] ; 
Mark afterwards rejoined St. Paul, by whom he is mentioned in his Epistles. 
(Col. ir. 10 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; PhUem. 24.) 
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responded to his call. His mother was a Jewess, but his father 
was a Greek; and hence Timothy had not received circum- 
cision. To this rite, however, he now willingly submitted, at 
the desire of St. Paul ; who, while he strongly maintained, in 
opposition to Judaising Chiistians, that circumcision was not 
necessary to salvation, and, in maintaining this principle on a 
former occasion (p. 396), would not suffer Titus to receive 
circumcision at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 3), yet, from a prudent 
regard to those Jews to whom, in company with Timothy, he 
was about to preach the Gospel, did not hesitate to circumcise 
the Lycaonian disciple, as a measure highly expedient with a 
view to the success of his future ministry. It nas been well 
said, 'Paul carried with him the letter of the Apostles and 
elders, that no Gentile Christian might be enslaved to JudusnL 
He circumcised his minister and companion, that no Jewish 
Christian might have his prejudices shocked. His language 
was that which he always used — " Circumcision is uothing, 
and uncircumcision is nothing. The renovation of the heart 
in Christ is everything. Let every man be persuaded in his 
own mind." No innocent prejudice was treated roughly by 
St. Paul. To the Jew he became a Jew, to the Gentile a 
Gentile ; he was " all things to all men, if by any means he 
might save some." '*■.., 

From Lystra St. Paul went to Icomum, whence he proceeded 
northwards through Phrtgia and Galatia ; thus striking out 
an entirely new route. In some part of Galatia the Apostle 
appears to Have been detained for a season by an attack of 
sickness or bodily infirmity j without, however, being com- 
pelled to forego the great duty of preaching the Gospel among 
the native population of the place or places at which he paused 
in his journey, where he was most kindly received, and his 
labours were crowned with a large measure of success. (GaL 
iv. 13-15.) After this, the Apostle and his associates were 
' forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia' (L e. 
the Koman province of Asia, a region on the western coast of 
Asia Minor). And, 'after they were come to Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia; but the Spirit suifered them not 
And they, passing by Mysia, came down to Troas ' (i. e. Alex- 
andria Troas, on the coast ; now called Eski-Stamboul, or Old 
Constantinople, because Constantine had marked this place as 
his new capital, before he finally fixed upon Byzantium). In 
fact, the great Ilead of the Church was about to employ the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in a new and imexpected sphere of 
action } He was about to send him into EUROPE. And now 

* Conybeare and Howson, Li/e and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. viii. 
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a Diyine intimation to this effect was expressly given. Li a 
Tision, a man of Macedonia appeared to St Paul; saying^ 'Come 
over into Macedonia^ and help us. And after he had seen the 
vision/ says the sacred narrative, ' immediately we [i. e. Paul, 
Silas, Timothy, and Luke,* the penman of the Acts, who ap- 
pears to have joined the company at this place] endeavoured 
to go into Macedoit^ia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had 
called us for to preach the Gospel unto them.' (Acts xvi. 10.) 
The apostolic company took ship, and, having passed the moun- 
tainous island Samothracia (noW Somothraki), under which they 
prohably lay at anchor for a night, they landed at Neapolis (now. 
probably, Cavallo), and thence proceeded directly to Philippt, 
the chief t city of the first part or region of Maceaonia (Mace- 
donia Primal). 

On the Sabbath after their arrival at this place, the Apostle 
and his companions attended a place of prayer, outside the city, 
on the banks of the river Gangites,§ whicn was frequented by 
a few devout women, Jewesses and proselytes ; and here Paul 

* St. Luke may have been one cf the converts who were the fruits of St. Paul's 
preaching at Antioch. * His name indicates not only that he was of Gtontile 
descent, but that he was either a slave or a freedman. That name " Lucas " is a 
contraction of ** Lucanus ;" and in this contracted form it frequently occurs as a 
name given to slaves. The fact that Luke was a physician strengthens the im- 
pression derived from his name, resf)ecting his condition as a freedman. The 
higher ranks of Romans were averse to the practice of medicine, which they left 
rather to their slayes. Many of these were highly educated^ and only such as 
showed the requisite talent were trained to the liberal arts. In Luke, then, we 
behold an educated and well-informed Greek, versed in the medical sciences. . . . 
Whether Luke joined Paul, Silas, and Timothy at Troas, by proarrangement, 
or by a providential meeting, or with reference to Paul's delicate health, cannot 
be said. But it is certain that the friends received him as a valuable associate in 
addition to their party. . . . We diall be able to trace Luke as the companion of 
Paul thioagh most of the remaining history ; and with Paul that history leaves 
hiza at Rome. What became of him after the Apostle's death is not known, and 
the traditionary accounts are not only of little intrinsic value, but differ in 
every point— as to the scene of his labours, and as to the place, the time, and the 
manner of his death. It is, however, generally understood that he was of 
mature age when he became acquainted with Paul, and that he survived him 
some years, dying at the age of eighty or eighty-four.'— Kirro, Daily Bible Illut' 

traUofu, vol. viii. pp. 334,885. 

t [Others understood St. Luke to mean, * the first city which the traveller would 

reach in that part of 3Caoedonia.* Against the iutCTpretation followed by Mr. 

Riddle, they urge : — 

(1). That it is doubtful whether the division of Macedonia into four districts, 

made by L. iBmilius Paulus after the battle of Pydna, still existed. 

(2). That, even if it did stiU exist, the capital of Macedonia Prima was not 

Fhillppi, but AmphipdliB. See Livy, zlv. 29. 
It is possible, however, that Philippi may have afterwards superseded Amphi- 

poUs.] 

X Celebrated on account of the decisive victory won in its neighbourhood by 

Octavianus (Augustus) and Antony over Brutns'and Cassius, b. c. 42 ; whence it 

received from Augustus the dignity of a colonia, or branch city of Rome. The 

foil name of the place was Colonia Augusta Julia Philippensis. 

$ Conybeare and Howson :— who compare what Juvenal says of the Jews by 

the fountain outside the Porta Capena at Rome (iii. 11-14). 
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S reached the Gospel for the first time in Europe. The imme- 
iate result was the conversion of a woman named Ljdia, a 
native of Thjatira, engaged in the trade of purple-dyeing; 
'whose heart the Lord opened^ that she attended unto the 
things which wei*e spoken of Paul ; ' and who, having been 
baptized, together with her household, gave a hospitable re- 
ception to the Apostle and his company. After this, the 
Gospel continued to gain ground in Philippi, and a church 
was gradually formed, apparently without opposition; until 
at length it attracted attention, and became on object of per- 
secution, in connection with the following remarkable occur- 
rence. A female slave, possessed with an evil spirit (called in 
Scripture ' a spirit of Python '), who had brought large profits 
to her proprietors by the practice of divination or soothsaying, 
fell into the habit of following Paul and his companions on 
their way to the place of religious assembly, exclaiming, ' These 
men are the servants of the Most High God, which shew unto 
us the way of salvation.' At length, moved with holy indig- 
nation, and acting under Divine impulse, Paul ' turned and said 
to the spirit, I command thee in tne name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her. And he came out the same hour.* The 
profits which had been made by the slave, as a poor demoniac, 
now ceased ; when her masters, initated by the loss, stirred 
up the mob, and cited Paul and Silas before the praetors, under 
a charge of disturbing the peace and of introducing strange 
religious observances, contrary to the Roman law. The charge 
was considered to have l)een proved, and Paul and Silas were 
scourged (i. e. severely beaten by the Roman lictors with their 
rods) and committed to prison, where the jailor cast them into 
the inner or lower dungeon, and made tneir feet fast in the 
stocks.* 'And at midnight Paul and Silas prajed, and sang 
praises unto God : and the prisoners heard tnem. And sud- 
denly there was a great eartnquake, so that the foundations of 
the prison were shaken : and immediately all the doors were 
opened, and every one's bands were loosed. And the keeper 
of the prison awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the prison 
doors open, he drew out his sword, and would have killed him- 
self, supposing that the prisoners had been fled. But Paul 
cried with a lond voice, saving. Do thjself no harm : for we 
ai*e all here. Then he caued for- a light, and sprang- in^ and 
came trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, and 
brought them out, and said. Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? 
And they said. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 

* A kind of wooden fetter, or instromeut of confinement and tortnxe. amilied 
to the feet or neck. Lat. nervus, -»'«—— 
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slialt be saved, and thy house. And they spake unto him 
the word of the Lord, and to all that were in his house. And 
he took them the same hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes ; and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. And 
-when he had brought them into his house, he set meat before 
them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all his house.' 
(Acts xvi. 25-34.) The result was that Paul and Silas quitted 
Philippi, probably leaving Timothy * and Luke behind them. 
' When it was day, the magistrates [prsstors] sent the ser- 
g'eants [lictors], saying, Let those men go. And the keeper of 
the prison told this daying to Paul, The magistrates have sent 
to let you go : now therefore depart, and go in p^ace. But 
Paul said unto them. They have beaten us openly uncon- 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison ; and now 
do they thrust us out privily ? Nay verily ; but let them come 
themselves and fetch us out. And the sergeants told these 
■words unto the magistrates; and they feared, when they heard 
that they were Romans. And they came and besought them, 
ftnd brought them out, and desired them to depart out of the 
city. And they went out of the prison, and entered into the 
house of Lydia ; and when they had seen the brethren, they 
comforted them, and departed.' t (Acts xvi. 36—40.) 

From Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled (doubtless along the 
-well-known Roman road called Via Egnatia, which extended 
from Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic to the Hebrus in Thrace), 
by way of Amphipolis and Apollonia, to ThesscUonica, nearly 
100 miles S.W. from Philippi, and the chief city of the second 

?art of Macedonia — a populous and important city on the 
'hermaic Gidf, more anciently called Emathia, Halia, and 
Themia, now Saloniki. In this place, at that time the capital 
of the Koman province Macedonia, St. Paul immediately 
preached Christ to the Jews in their synagogue, on three con- 
secutive Sabbaths ; and it is probable tnat he made here some 
considerable stay, since we find that, while he declined being 
in any measure chargeable to the local churchy he received 
contributions from Philippi, and was also engaged in working at 
his trade. (Phil. iv. 15, 16 ; 1 Thess. ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8.) 
Certain however it is, that under his ministry many converts 
-were made, sufficient to excite the jealousy of the unbelieving 
JewS; who raised a tumult, and would have brought Paul 

* [Some (e. g. Alford and Bnrton) think that Timothy went toUh them from 
I>haippi.] 

t * Timothy joined them soon, either at Thessalonica or Berea, but we do not 
Skgain find Luke the companion of Paul until four or five [six or eevcn] years 
After, when he left Greece on his final recorded visit to Jernsalem.' [See Acts 

:. 6-6.]— Kirro, Dailif Bible niiutratioru, vol. viii. p. 357. 

D D 
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and Silas before the assembly of the people^ but^ not being 
able to find them^ contented themselves with dragging their 
host Jason and some other disciples before the poUtarchs,* and 
charging Jason with harbouring men who were dangerous 
to the public peace, and enemies to the imperial authority. 
Jason and the others were accordingly obliged to ^ve security 
for the maintenance of peace, and ' the brethren immediately 
sent away Paul and Suas by night unto Berea.* (Acts xiii. 

At Berea, St. Paul^ as usual, preached in the synagogue, 
where he found Jews who ' received the word with all mdi- 
ness of mind^ and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so.* By this candid and earnest attention to the 
gospel many of them were led to embrace the faith of Christ; 
* also of honourable women which were Greeks, and of men, 
not a few.' Soon, however, some of the Thessalonian Jews 
came to Berea and excited such a storm of ill-will against St 
Paul, that he found it expedient to quit the place, leaving 
behind him Silas and Timothy (the latter having rejoined the 
Apostle either here or at Thessalonica) to carry on the work 
which he had so well begun. St. Paul now hastened toward 
the Macedonian coast, where he embarked for Athens, whence 
he sent home some brethren who had accompanied him from 
Berea, with instructions that Silas and Timothy* should rejoin 
him as speedily as possible. 

"When St. Paul entered Aihens, his spirit was stirred within 
him at beholding the symbols and observances of idolatry in 
that metropolis x)f Grecian superstition; while his attention 
was es]jecially attracted by an altar which he saw, vnth this 
inscription, ' To the Unknown God.' f He went to the Jewish 

« Politarclis, the proper title of tlie magistrates of Thessalonica, which wbs» 
free city, but not a eolonia, In which latter case the magistrates would have bees 
pnetors. The title politarch is nnusttal ; but it occnrs in an inscription in 
Thessalonica, which thns furnishes a remarkable testimony to the accuracy of the 
sacred historian. It seems that the magistracy of the place consisted of sevni 
politarchs. See Conybeare and Howson. 

t * Replete as the whole of Greece was with objects of devotion, the anti- 
quarian traveller [Fansanias] informs ns that there were more gods in Atbens 
than in all the rest of the country ; and the Boman satirist [Petroniosl.liKrilT 
exaggerates when he says that it was easier to find a god there than a man. Bat 
the same enumeration which proves the eadstenoe of the religions sentiment u> 
this people, shows also the valneleBS character ol the religion which they 
cherished. It was a religion which ministered to art and amusement, and vis 
entirely destitute of moral power. Taste was gratified by the bright spectacle to 
which the Athenian awoke every morning of his life. Excitement was agrK- 
ably kept up by festal seasons, gay processions, and varied ceremonies. Bot au 
this religioas dissipation had no tendency to make him holy. It gave taim oj 
victory over himself ; it brought him no nearer to God. A rdiglon whlcn 
addresses Itself only to the taste is as weak as one that appeaia only to tbe into- 
Iflct. The Greek religion was a mere deification of human attributes and tv 
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synagogue, and there asserted the Messiahship of JesuB ; and 
he went also to the Agora, and there held animated intercourse 
with the native population. But the Apostle was now in the 
chief seat of the Grecian philosophy, no less than of Grecian 
worship, distinguished by the Lyceum, the resort of the Peri- 
patetics or followers of Aristotle, the Academy, frequented by 
the disciples of Plato, the Garden of the Epicureans and the 
Porch of the Stoics ; and he was speedily encountered by some 
of the Epicureans, whose theory was atheism, and whose 
practice was self-gratification or pleasure, and by some of the 
Stoics, whose theory was pantheism, and whose j^ractice was 
self-exaltation or pride. Great attention was excited by the 
new doctrine, the doctrine of Jesus and the resurrection, which 
the Apostle brought to the ears of the inquisitive and excitable 
Athemans; and no long time elapsed before he was cited before 
the Areopagites * to give an account of the substance of his 
teaching. On the Areopagus the Apostle then stood forth, 
giving credit to the Athenians for their strict regard to divine 
worship according to their existing views (' exceedingly devout ' 
not 'too superstitious') — ^boldly declaring the error of the 
prevalent idolatry — the being of the true God, Creator of 
heaven and earth t — and the coming Day of Judgment at the 
resurrection of the dead, a pledge of which great event had 
already been given by the resurrection of Jesus. ' And when 
they heard of the resurrection of the dead^ some mocked, and 
others said. We -v^ll hear thee again of this matter. So Paul 
departed from among them;' but not without finding some 
fruits of his ministry in the conversion of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, a woman named Damaris, and others. St. Paul re- 
mained some time longer in Athens, where he was probably 

powers of natnre. It was doubtless better than other forms of idolatry which 
have deified the brates ; but it had no real power to raise him to a higher position 
than that which he occupied by nature. It could not oven keep him from falling 
to a lower degradation. To the Greek this world was everything ; he hardly 
ever sought to rise above it. And thus, all his life long, in the midsrt of every- 
thing to gratify his taste and exercise his intellect, he remained in ignorance of 
Qodu This fact was tacitly recognised by the monuments in his own religious 
city. The want of something deeper and truer was expressed on the very stones. 
As we are told by a Latin writer [Aulus Gellins, ii. 28], that the ancient Romans, 
when alarmed by an earthquake, were accustomed to pray, not to any specified 
divinity, but to a god expressed in vague language, as avowedly Unknown ; so 
the Athenians acknowledged their ignorance of the True Ddt^ by the altars 
*' with this inscription. To the Unknown Qod," which are mentioned by heathen 
writers [Pausanias and Philostratus] as well as by the inspired historian.'— 
CONYBBABE and HowsoN, Life and EpitHea of St. Paul, chap. x. 

* [Most comm^itators are of opinion that he was not formally brought before 
the court of the Areopagites, but merely to Mars' Hill as a convenient place for 
expoanding his doctrines.] 

t Qncting the words of the Greek writers, * We are His ofbpring.' Aratus, 
Phen^ymena, Oleanthes, Hymn, in Jov, v. 

DD 2 
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rejoined by Timothy from Berea, whom he appears to have 
sent hence to Tbessalonica (1 Thess. iii. 1, 2). At length he 
quitted this place for Corinth, fifty miles from Athens. 

In the time of St. Paul, Corinth was a Roman colonia, and 
metropolis of the province of Achaia; it contained a large 
population, which mcluded many Jews, whose numbers had 
been recently increased by the banishment of Jews from Rome 
under an edict of the emperor Claudius ; * — and it was a busy 
emporium of commerce t by which it was brought into connec- 
tion with all parts of the then knowu world. Here St. Paul 
found among the Jewish refugees from Rome, one named 
Aquila, with his wife Priscilla; to whom he immediately 
attached himself^ working with them at their common trade of 
tentmakers, and at the same time probably bringing them to 
the faith of Christ. On the Sabbaths he repaired to the syna- 
gogue^ and there endeavoured to convince the Jews and pro- 
selytes of the Messiahship of Jesus. Such was his occupanon, 
when he was rejoined by Silas and Timothv from Macedonia; 
the latter having paid that visit to Thessalonica for which he 
had been sent from Athens, and now bringing intelligence (1 
Thess. iii. 6) concerning the state of things in that church which 
led the Apostle to address to them a letter that has come down 
to us as the earliest of his inspired epistles — ^the Firsi Epistle to 
the Thessakmians. 

By this time the opposition of the Jews had been aroused, 
and St. Paul retired nrom the synagogue, solemnly protesting 
against the unbelief and impiety of his countrymen, and an- 
nouncing his intention of addressing himself henceforth to the 
Gentiles ; accommodation for which purpose was given him at 
the house of a proselyte named Justus, near the synagogue. 
It was probably soon lufter the occurrence of these troubles that 
the Apostle wrote his Second Epistle to the Theaaalontans. At 
Corinth the work of evangelisation proceeded. Among the 
new convefrts are reckoned Stephanas and his family (1 Cor. L 
16 ; xvi. 15), which perhaps included Epsenetus (Rom. xvi. 5 J) ; 
and Gaius (1 Cor. 1. 14 ; Rom. xvi. 23). ' Crispus, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, believed in the Lord with all his house ; 
and many of the Corinthians hearing believed, and were bap- 

* ' Jndffioe, impnlsore Chresto, aasidne tamnltnantes, Bomft ezpnlit.* (Sneton. 
datid. zxv.) It has been thonght not unlikely that the tnmnlts to which, the 
histOTian refers may have arisen from some opposition of the Jewsito Chriatian 
doctrine and teaching— thus giving an early indication of the introduction of the 
Gospel at Rome. 

t There was a port on each side of the isthmns ; the eastern one (Oenchioe) 
very nearly nine miles, and the western (Lechseun) a mile and a half, from the 
city. 

I [But Asia, not Achaia, is the better reading in this passage.] 
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tized. Then spake the I^ord to Paul in the night in a vision, 
Be not afraid^ hut speak, and hold not thy peace ; for I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I have 
much people in this city. And he continued there a year, and 
six months, teaching^ the word of God among them.* (Acts 
xviii. 8-11.) After this, the Jews, indignant at the success of 
the Apostle s ministry, raised a tumult against him, and accused 
him of illegal teaching hefore the proconsul L. Junius Annieus 
GtJlio * — who, however, refused to take cognizance of the aifair. 
On this occasion, Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, took 
an active part as leader of the accusation against Paul, and was 
severely handle4 by the tumultuous multitude. Afterwards 
lie became a convert f to the Christian faith, and we find his 
name associated with that of St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
church of Corinth. (1 Cor. i. 1.) From this time, during his 
continued residence in Corinth, the Apostle appears to have 
'been unmolested : and at length he took leave of the Corinthian 
church, intending to pay a visit to the east. Taking with him 
Aquila and Priscilla, the Apostle proceeded to Cenchrea, which 
was the eastern sea-port of Corinth ; and here he % shaved his 
head, in consequence of his having made a vow ; § that is, 
probably, a vow to offer at Jerusalem a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
for recovery from sickness, or for his preservation from manifold 
dangers. From Cenchrese, Paul and his companions sailed 
across the ^gean to EphemSy where the Apostle preached in 
the Jewish synagogue, and tnen speedily took his departure, 
leaving Aquila and Priscilla behind him, and promising, in 
reply to the solicitations of the Ephosian Jews, that at some 
future time, if it should please God, he would pay them another 
visit. St Paul was hastening to Jerusalem, probably with a 
view to perform his vow at some approaching festival; and 
accordingly he sailed, without loss oi time, from Ephesus to 
CVs^area. II From this place tbe Apostle went up to Jemsalem ; 
-where, however, he made no long stay, but, naving merelv 
saluted the church, he immediately repaired to Antiochy whicn 

* Brother of the philosopher, L. Annsens Seneca, and of L. Annseus Mella, 
father of the poet Lncan. 

t [This is only a conjecture founded upon the identity of the naxne— upon 
which, ho'wever, little stress can be laid.] 

X Most probably not Aquila, as some suppose. 

} [* A passage in Josephus, if rightly understood (B. J, ii. 15, $ 1), mentions a 
TOW which included, bolides a sacrifice, the cutting of the hair and the beginning 
of an abstinence from wine thirty days before the sacrifice/ — Smith's JHct, ii. 
745.] 

il Namely, Cmaarea Stratonis, on the coast of Palestine, the militaxy or Boman 
capital of the country (p. 381 , note). Since the death of Herod Agrippa, Pales> 
tine had been a Roman province, or rather district of a province (p. 391, note), 
under a procurator. 
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had for some years mst been the great centre or metropoliB 
of the Gentile churcn. This appears to have been St Paul's 
last visit to this place ; and it terminated his second apostolic 
tour. 

ELEMEKTART and GSNERATi QDEGTIONS. 

1178. What took place at Antioch after St. Paul's retam from his first apostolic 
journey? 

1174. On this occasion, who were sent as deputies from the Chorch of Antiodi 

to that of Jerusalem ? 

1175. State the substance of the apostolic decree to which this visit gave rise. 

1176. How did the case ot Titus become a practical illustration of the prindples 

embodied in that decree ? 

1177. Repeat Col. iii. 11. 

1178. Belate the subsequent conduct of St. Peter at Antioch— say by whom be 

was supported— describe the manner in which he was confronted by St 
Paul— and state the result of the whole affair. 

1179. With what view did Paul and Barnabas propose to take a second jouniej 

together ? 

1180. What circumstance led tiiem to take separate routes ? 

1181. Who were the companions of Paul and Barnabas resx)ectiyely on this 

second tour ? 

1182. What route was taken by Barnabas and Mark ? 

1183. What further particulars do we know concerning them ? 

1184. In what direction did St. Paul proceed with Silas ? 

1185. State, generally, the course of St. Paul's second apostolic journey. 

1186. By whom, in addition to Silas, was the Apostle accompanied fromLjstra? 

1187. Qive the previous history of Timothy, stating particularly the adyantagu 

which he had possessed in his childhood. 

1188. From what point did Si. Paul now strike out a new route ? 

1189. In what manner was he guided towards Troas ? 

1190. What new companion joined the Apostle's party at that place ? 

1191. How was St. Paul led to pass over into Europe ? 

1192. Give the names of the Apostle's three associates at this period of bis 

history. 

1193. At what place in Europe did St. Paul and his company land ? And wbat 

was the first scene of their labours ? 

1194. Give the history of the conversion of Lydia. 

1195. What circumstance led to the imprisonment of Paul and SHas at Philippi ? 

1196. Narrate the conversion of the Philippian jailor. 

1197. To what place did Paul and Silas proceed from Philippi ? 

1198. What led to the expulsion of Paul and Silas from Thessalonica, and after- 

wards from Berea ? 

1199. Whom did St. Paul leave behind him at Berea ? 

1200. Belate the history of St. Paul during his stay at Athens, stating the imme- 

diate results of his ministry in that place. 

1201. To what place did the Apostle proceed from Athens ? 

1202. What new associates did he find at Corinth ? 

1203. By which of his stated companions was he here rejoined ? 

1204. Which is the earliest of St. Paul's Epistles ? Say where, and on whst 

occasion, it was written. 

1205. When did the Apostie write the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians ? 

1206. How long did St. Paul remain at Corinth? State the results of his labooai 

and mentlen the events which befell him in that city. 
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1207. With what Tlew did the Apostle proceed from Corinth to Jenualein 7 
1308. Whither did he go from Jerusalem, thiu bringing to a oloee his secood 
apostoUc torn: ? 

ADDznoNAL QuEmoirs. 

1209. How did the act of St. Paul's circnmdsbig Timothy accord with his former 

abstaining from the circnmdaion of Titns ? 

1210. What was the condition and oocnpation of St. Luke before he associated 

himself with St. Paul ? Give reasons for yonr statement. 

1211. What information does Scripture gire concerning the subsequent history 

of St. Luke ? 

1212. Describe the political position of Philippi in the time of St. PauL 

1213. What celebrated erent had occurred in the neighbourhood of that city a 

few years before ? Date that event. 

1214. Name the river near Philippi on the banks of which Lydia heard St. Paul 

preach. 

1215. Who were the 'magistrates' and the 'sergeants' with whom Paul and 

SUas had to do at PhiUppi ? 

1216. What (Boman) road did Paul and Silas probably traverse on their journey 

from Philippi to Thessalonica ? 

1217. Describe the situation of Thessalonica, and state its political position in the 

days of the Apostles. 

1218. What are the more ancient names of Thessalonica? What is its modem 

name? 

1219. Mention the proper title of the magistrates at Thessalonica. Why were 

they not preetors, as at Philippi ? 

1220. Where did Timothy probably rejoin St. Paul, after the Apostle's departure 

from PhiUppi ? 

1221. Describe, as fuUy as you can, the state of heathen religion at Athens in the 

time of St. Paul. 

1222. Give some account of the principal schools, or sects, of Grecian philo- 

sophers, especially of the Epicureans and Stdcs. 

1223. Describe the situation, political rank, and commercial importance of 

Corinth. 

1224. What do j'ou know concerning the proconsul Gallio, before whom St. Paul 

was arraigned at Corinth ? 

1225. State, generally, the contents of the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

1226. Trace the course of St. Paul's voyage from Cenchreea to Ceesarea. 

1227. Whom did St. Paul take with him, and leave at Ephesus, on his voyage 

from Cenchreas (Corinth) to Jerusalem ? 



CHAPTER UI. 
St. Paul's Thied Apostolic Jotjeitet. 

(Acta xviii. 23— zzi. 16. The Epistles to the Corinthians.) 

HAYiNa remained some time at Antioch, St. Paul at length 
(about A.D. 64) finally quitted tliat church on undertaking his 
third apostolic tour, K)r a visitation of the churches which he 
had been instrumental in planting; and this he did with 
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the double view of confirming those churches in the fiedtli 
(especially against false teachers, who had now sprung up), 
and of making a collection for the poor brethren at Jerusalem. 
(See 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4 ; 2 Cor. yiii. ix. ; Rom. xt. 25, 26; Acts 
xxiv. 17.) It is probable, if not certain, that Timothy was 
his companion during almost the whole of this journey (see 
Acta xix. 22 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; xvi. 10, 11 ; 2 Cor. i. 1 ; Rom. 
xvi. 21 ; Acts xx. 4), and perhaps Titus was so during the 
earlier part of it, though his name is never mentioned hi the 
Acts ; but there is no reason to believe that the Apostle was 
still associated with Silas, who^ it is not unlikely, remsdned at 
Jerusalem. Again, as on the last occasion (p. 397), St. Paul 
took the overland route from Antioch to Asia Minor ; travel- 
ling, probably, first through Cilicia and Lycaonia, and then 
visiting the churches of Galatia and Phbygia. 

About this time, an Alexandrian Jew, named ApoUos, 'an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures,* who had been 
acquainted only with the baptism of .John and with his an- 
nouncements of the coming Messiah,* arrived at Ephesus, and 
began zealously to propagate the doctrines of the Baptist 
Here he found Aquila and Priscilla, who led him to the know- 
ledge of Christ, as already come. Having by this means em- 
braced the Christian faith, ApoUos went, as an accredited 
missionary, from Ephesus to Corinth, where he ' helped them 
much which had believed through grace : for he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the Scrij^tuies 
that Jesus was fthe] Christ.' (Acts xviii. 27, 28.) It is sad 
to know (see 1 Cor. i.-iv.^ that some of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, in the worst spirit of party, attached themselves to 
Apollos in preference to Paul, regarding the new comer in a 
light in which he by no means appears to have exhibited him- 
self, as a rival or competitor of the great Apostle. 

After the departure of ApoUos for Corinth, St. Paul, pur- 
suing his apostolic tour, arrived at EpJiesitSj a large and splendid 
city, at this time the Roman metropolis of the province of Asia 
(Proper) — paying that visit which he had promised (p. 405) 
when on his return from his last journey. At Ephesus, the 
Apostle soon encountered about twelve of John*s disciples, who 
(like ApoUos before them) had not advanced beyond his 
baptism and teaching : these men received the Gospel at the 
mouth of the Apostle, and were baptized into the Christian 
faith ; * and when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 

* [Others think that he was aoqaainted with the /ads of Christ's life apon 
earth, bnt not with Christian doctrine. Bee Conybeaxe and Howson, chap. ST.i 
and Dean Alford's note on Acts xviii. 25.J 
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Holy Ghost came on them ; and they s^ake with tongues and 
prophesied/ as was usual with those pnmitive believers upon 
whom the Apostles laid their hands. After this, St. Paul 
preached Chnst in the synagogue at Ephesus for ^e space of 
three months, under circumstances similar to those which had 
already occurred at Corinth ; some of the Jews believed, while 
others were at length excited to that active opposition which 
ended in St. Paul's forming the disciples into a separate assem- 
bly ' in the school of one Tyrannus,' as he had lormerly done 
in the house of the Corinthian Justus (p. 404). ' And tiiis 
continued hj the space of two years ; so that sol they which 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 
and Greeks. And God wrought special miracles by the hands 
of Paul : so that from his body were brought unto the sick 
handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them.' (Acts xix. 10-12.) 

During this time St Paul appears to have been brought into 
special conflict with the heathen superstitions connected witii 
magical incantations, and the like; over which he gained a 
signal victory on occasion of the disgraceful failure of a pro- 
fane attempt, by the seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, to exor- 
cise persons by calling over them the name of the Lord Jesus ; 
— an event which issued in the voluntary destruction of a large 
collection of magical books (valued at about 2000 pounds) by 
those who through the faith of Christ had become aware of 
their impious character. ' So mightily grew the word of God, 
and prevailed.' (Acts xix. 20.) 

About this time the Apostle is thought by some • to have 
sailed over to Corinth, and to have paid a very brief visit to 
the church at that place. (2 Cor. ii. I ; xii. 14, 21 ; xiii. 1, 2.) 
It also seems likely that Apollos had now returned from 
Corinth and settled at Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 12) ; and it has been 
thought that the report brought by Apollos concerning im- 
moreS practices among the Cormthian Christians was the occa- 
sion of St. Paul's temporary presence amongst that commu- 
pity. These events, however, are not recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and can only be regarded as the subject of pro- 
bable conjecture.f On his return to Ephesus, the Apostle (as 
some think, from 1 Cor. v. 9-llJ) addressed a short epistle to 
the Corinthians, commanding them to expel from their com- 
munion any brethren who should be convicted of the practice 
of impurity. 

• But others think it moie likely that the Apostle's residence at Ephesas was 
uninterrupted, 
t Conybeare and Howson, ch. zv. 
i others think that the Apostle does not here refer to any previons epistle. 
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Aboat this time St. Paul sent Timothy and Erastus into 
Macedonia^ and instructed the former to proceed also to Co- 
rinth. (1 Cor. iv. 17} xvi. 10.) It is very doubtful, however, 
whether Timothy was able to execute this part of the Apostle's 
commission. 

Fresh intelligence was now brought from Corinth by members 
of the family of Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11 sq.)y by which it appeared 
that Judaising teachers^ professing to be followers of Cephas 
(Peter), had attacked the authority and apostleship of St. Paul ; 
while others yaimted themselves as peculiarly belonging to 
Christ ; and others, again, made a boast of their special at- 
tachment to Apollos, and probably to some tenets or Alexan- 
drian philosophy, and learning. Glaring crimes were stiU 
tolerated in certain members of the church ; and, in particular, 
One instance (see 1 Cor. v. 1) of flagrant iumiorality had been 
committed with impunity. * Nor were these the only evils : 
some Christians were showing their total want of brotiierly 
love by bringing vexatious actions against their brethren in the 
heathen courts of law; others were turning even the spiritual 
gifts which they had received from the Holy Ghost into occa- 
sions of vanity and display, not unaccompanied by fanatical 
delusion ; the decent order of Christian worship was disturbed 
by the tumultuary claims of rival ministrations ; women had 
forgotten the modesty of their sex, and came forward, unveiled 
(contrary to the habit of their country), to address the public 
assembly ; and even the sanctity of the Holy Communion itself 
was profaned by scenes of revelling and debauch. About the 
same time that all this disastrous mtelligence was brought to 
St. Paul by the household of Chloe, other messengers arrived 
from Corinth, . . . referring to his decision several questions 
which caused dispute and difficulty. These questions related, 
1, To the controversies respecting meat which had been offered 
to idols; 2, To the disputes regarding celibacy and matrimony, 
the right of divorce, and the perplexities which arose in the 
case of mixed marriages, where one of the parties waa an un- 
believer ; 3, To the exercise of the spiritual gifts in the public 
assemblies of the church.^* 

Such was the occasion of St. Paul's writing the epistle which 
stands in the sacred canon as The First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
which he probably wrote at the season of the Passover (see 
1 Cor. V. 0-8), in the third year of his residence at Sphesus. 
In this epistle many of the great truths of revelation are stated, 
with more or less direct reference to the questions which had 
been submitted to the Apostle's decision. 

* Conybeare and HowBon, cbap. XV. 
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When he wrote this epistle, St. Paul intended to remain at 
Sphesus until after the following Pentecost. (1 Cor. xvi. 8.) 
ma departure was probably hastened by a tumultuous assem- 
blage in the theatre, occasioned by the speech of one Demetrius, 
a manufacturer of silver models of the celebrated Temple (or 
of the shrine) of Diana at Ephesus, in which the speaker 
endeavoured to excite the feelings of the people against Paul, 
as being instrumental in bringing the worship of Diana into 
discredit. (See Acts xiz. 21-41.) 

St. Paul now took leave of the Ephesian Christians, and 
proceeded to (Alexmidria) Troas; where, having waited some 
time in vain for Titus (2 Cor. xii. 18), whom he had sent on a 
mission * to Corinth (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13), he embarked for Mace- 
donia. Though the particulars are not given in St. Luke's 
brief account, we may conclude that the Apostle (as before) 
lauded at Neapolis, and thence proceeded to PkUippt, where he 
appears to have found Timothy.t He must have been well 
received by the faithful and zealous church at Philippic but 
"we find from his own account (2 Cor. vii. 6 sq.) that ne was 
greatly depressed in spirit— -probably by anxiety on account of 
the state of the Corinthian cnui-ch, or by a sense of the dangers 
arising to many churches from the intrusion of false teachers ; 
until, at length, he was cheered by the arrival of Titus, bearing 
a good report of the reception of nis recent epistle at Corinth. 
On receipt of this welcome intelligence, the Apostle imme- 
diately sent back his faithM miaister to Corinth, accompanied 
by two other delegates, with a view to finishing a collection, 
already begun by Titus during his former visit, for the poor 
brethren at Jerusalem — for whose relief the churches of Mace- 
donia were also making contributions with the utmost cheer- 
fulness and liberality. (2 Cor. viii., ix.) At the same time, 
Titus was the bearer of another apostolic letter, addressed at 
once to the Corinthian Christians and to the other churches of 
Achaia4 This is the sacred writing now known as The Second 
JSpistle to the Coritvthiam. 

Having quitted Philippi, St. Paul * fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ round about unto IlltrIoum.' (Rom. xv. 19.) And 
then he determined on revisiting Corinth. On his arrival at 
that place § he received a painful account of the state of the 

• rSome of the best aathorities think that he had been one of the beaxeis of 
i>he First Epistle.] 

t [* This we infer becanae Timothens was with him when he began to write the 
Becond Epistle to Corinth (2 Cor. i. 1), which we believe to have been written 
ekt Philippi.' Conybeaxe and Howson, chap, xvii.] 

t The Boman province of Achaia, which included Athens. 

$ [Others think that the Apostle received this account soon after his andval 
^t Bj^us, and that the Epistle to the Gtalatians was written from that place.] 
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diurclies in Galatia, among which the arts of Judaising teachers 
had succeeded in turning aside many from the simplicity of 
Gospel truth ; and it is highly probable that the Apostle im- 
mediately wrote his EpMe to the GalatianSy and despatched it, 
as an antidote to the evil, by the hands of trustworthy messen- 
gers from Corinth. 

St. Paul remained in Greece three months; emj^oyed, no 
doubt, in finally correcting the disorders of the Corinthian 
cburch, and in raising contributions for Jerusalem, as well as 
in his ordinary vocation of preaching the Gospel. During this 
time also he wrote the Eptstle to the JRomans, which he sent 
by Phoebe, a deaconess of the church at CenchresB (Rom. xvi. 1), 
who was about to visit the great capital, where a church had 
already been formed, probably by means of some Jewish con- 
verts, natives of Rome, who had visited Palestine. 

St. Paul now left Corinth, on his way to Jerusalem, bearing 
the proceeds of the collection which had been made for the poor 
Christians at that place. 'And,' says the sacred historian, 
' when the Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he proposed to return through Macedonia. And there 
accompanied nim into Asia Sopater of Berea ; and of the Thes- 
salonians, Aristarchus and Secundus ; and Gains of Derbe, and 
Timotheus ; and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. These 

foin^ before tarried for us at Troas. And we sailed away from 
^hikppi after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto 
them to Troas in five days; where we abode seven days.' 
(Acts XX. 3-6.^ At Philippi St. Paul appears to have been 
rejoined by his companion St. Luke (comp. p. 401) ; and at 
Troas he miraculously restored ib life a yoimg man named 
Eutychus, \7ho had fallen asleep during the Aposue's preaching 
in an upper room, and, having dropped from the balcony, was 
taken up dead. 

The Apostle's companions embarked at Troas, while St. Paul 
himself went by lana to Asaos, and there embarked on board 
their vessel by which, having passed Mitylene (the capital of 
Lesbos), Chios (Scio), and Samos (anchoring at Trogyllium), 
he was conveyed to miletua; where he obtained that solemn 
and affecting interview with the presbyters of the church of 
Ephesus which is recorded in Acts xx. 17-38. Passin*^ the 
islands of Cos and Rhodes, the ship reached Patara on the 
coast of Asia Minor ; where St. Paul and his company w^ent on 
board another vessel which was bound direct for the coast of 
Phoenicia, and was on the point of sailing. The ship put in at 
Tyre to unload ; and here tne Apostle met some disciples, who, 
foreseeing by the spirit of prophecy the dmiger whicn awaited 
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him at Jerusalem, endeavoured to dissuade him from continuinp: 
his iourney to that place. This advice, however, St. Paul 
"would not consent to follow; and, having taken an affec- 
tionate leave of the hrethren, with prayer on the sea-shore, he 
?ur8ued his voyage to Ptolemais (Acre). Having landed at 
HolematSf the apostolic company proceeded to Casarea, where 
they ' entered into the house of Philip the Evangelist (comp. 
p. SiSl), which was one of the seven,^ and who now had m 
his family four unmarried daughters, who possessed the spirit 
of prophecy. During the Apostle's stay in the house of Philip 
' there came down from Judea a certain prophet, named Agabus 
(comp. J. 389). And when he was come unto us, he took 
Paul's girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said. 
Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shaU the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him 
into the hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these 
things, both we, and they of that place, besought him not to 
g'o up to Jerusalem. Then Paul answered. What mean ye to 
-weep and to break mine heart ? For I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. And when he would not bo persuaded, we ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done.' (Acts xxi. 10-14.) 
The Apostle and his companions immediately packed up their 
luggage (' carriages,' E. V.) and proceeded to Jerusalem, where 
St. Paul was hospitably received in the house of a Cyprian 
convert of long standing, named Mnason (a. d. 68). 

Elbmentabt akd Qkkeral Questions. 

1228. What was the twofold object of St. Paul insetting out on a third apostollo 

tour? 

1229. From what place did he start ? 

1230. Whom, probably, did he take with him as his companions ? 

1231. State, generally, the course of this journey. 

1232. Give the history of ApoUos. 

1233. How long did St. Paul stay at Ephesus ? Relate his history during his 

sojourn in that city. 

1234. Whither was Timothy sent by St. Paul ? 

1285. What intelligence was brought to St. Paul at Ephesus concerning the stace 

of the church at Corinth, which was the occasion of his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians ? 

1286. Detail the circumstances which probably led to St. PauVs retirement from 

Ephesus. 

1237. Whom had the Apostle pieriously despatched on a mission to Corinth ? 

1238. To what place did St. Paul himself proceed from Ephesus ? 

1239. Who was the bearer of the Apostle's second Epistle to the Corinthians from 

Phllippi? 

1240. From what place, and for what purpose, did St. Paul address his Epistle to 

the Galatians ? 

1241. Who was the bearer of St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans, from Corinth ? 
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12^. How long did the Apostle stay at Coi^th the seoond time ? 
1248. Describe the conrse of St. Paul and his company from Goring to Jem- 
salem. 

1244. At what place does St. Paul appear to have been rejoined by St. Lnke (of 

whom we have no intelligence during the interval which had lapsed 
since the imprisonment of Fanl and Silas at Philippi) ? 

1245. Where, and nnder what circumstances, did St. Panl restore Entychns to 

life? 

1246. Relate the interview of St. Panl with the Ephesian elders at Mfletns. (Ads 

XX. 17-38.) 

1247. What befeU the Apostle at Tyie ? 

1248. With whom did St. Paul and his associates take np their temporary nd- 

dence at CsBsarea ? 

1249. Belate the prophecy of Agabus, and the circumstances attending StFanl'i 

final departure from Caesarea. 

1250. By whom was the Apostle hospitably received on his arrival at Jem- 

salem? 

Additconal Questions. 

1251. Where, probably, was Silas, when St. Paul set out on his third apostolic 

tour? 

1252. Describe the situation and political importance of Ephesna. 

1258. What are the chief topics of St. Paul's first Epistle to the (Toiinthiaos ? 

1254. State the principal subjects of the second Epistle to the same church. 

1255. What is the main subject of the Epistle to the Galatians ? 

1256. Give an outline fit the contents of the Epistle to the Romans. 



CHAPTER LHI. 

From the End of St. Paulas Third Apostolic Joimsn 

TO HIS Death. 

(Acts xzi. 17— zzviii. 81. Various parts of St. Paul's Epistles.) 

On the day after his arriT^ at Jerosalem, St. Paul met the 

Sresbyters of that church assembled under the presidency of 
ameS; to whom he no doubt delivered the contributions for 
the poor; and then announced ' what things Qod bad wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry.' These tidings hsTing 
been thankfully received, the Apostle was then told of the 
prejudice against him which existed in the minds of manr 
thousand Jewish believers^ to whom it had been reported that 
he was in the habit of persuading the. Jews in various places to 
neglect the observance of circumcision and other Mosaic in- 
stitutions;* and he was advised to rebut this calumny by 

• * This, we all know, was a misrepresoitation. What be did teach was thit 
the Gentile converts were not to have the obligation of the law forced npoo 
them ; and that, although the Jewish converts n^ght observe the law if tiMT 
thought fit, It was not to be taken as a ground of justification beCon God.'" 
Krrro, Iktay Bible JlltutratumM, voL viii. p. 418. 
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afisociatiiig himself with four Christian Jews who were about 
to complete a Nazarite tow, and by bearing the expense of the 
offerings which they were required by the law to make (see 
p. 125). The church of Jerusalem, he was told, still adhered 
to the decision that it was not necessary to enforce the Mosaic 
law upon Gentile converts j but it was deemed advisable that 
the Apostle should thus give his countenance to the observance 
of the law by Jews. To this St. Paul offered no objection ; 
and on the next day he accompanied the Nazarites to the 
Temple, ' to signify the accomplishment of the days of purifica- 
tion, until that an offering should be made for every one of 
them.' * It was now the feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem was 
filled with Jews from all parts of the world : and St. Paul was 
recognised t in the Temple by certain zealous Jews from Asia 
(i. e. most probably, from Ephesus and the neighbourhood^ where 
Paul had so lon^ taught), who immediately raised a tumult 
against him, ' crying out, Men of Israel, help ; this is the man 
that teacheth all men everywhere against the people, and the 
law, and this place ; and further brought Greens ^so into the 
Temple, and hath polluted this holv place ' — a charge not 
unlike that in which Paul himself had formerly joined against 
Stephen. Roused to the utmost pitch of fury, the zealots 
dragged the Apostle down from the Court of the Women (where 
the gates of Corinthian brass, probably the Beautiful Gate (p. 
376), were immediately shut behind them) into the Outer 
Court, or Court of the Gentiles, and were engaged in beating 
him, with the design of putting him to death, when their 
intentions were frustrated by the appearance of a body of 
military under the command of Claudius Lysias, the tribune 
of the Koman cohort stationed in the neighbouring fortress of 
Antonia. Subdued by the presence of the soldiers, the Jews 
' left beating of Paul ; ' whom the Roman governor secured and 
caused to be conveyed to ' the castle ; ' i. e. either the tower 

• [The exact meaning of this verse is greatly digpnted. Conyheare and Howson, 
adopting (though with some hesitation) Wieseler's view that St. Fanl's seizure 
by the Jews occurred on the same day on which he entered the Temple with the 
Nazarites, translate 'entered into the Temple, giving public notice that the 
days of pnnncation were fulfilled, [and staid there] till the offering for each one 
of the Nazarites was brought.' Mr. Riddle seems to have adopted this view. 

Mr. Humphry translates * making it known that the days of separation which 
mnst be f olfilled before the offering should be made, were in the coarse of com- 
pletion.' 

This is certainly more in accordance with the obvious meaning of Acts zxl. 
26, 27, where it seems to be clearly implied that several days intervened between 
St. Paul's entering the Temple with the Nazarites and his seizure by the Jews. 
At any rate * separation ' seems to express the meaning better than 'purifica- 
tion.' See Num. vi. 4, where the same Greek word is employed by the LXX.] 

t [It is disputed whether this occurred on the occasion of St. Paulas visit to 
tho Temple with the Nazarites or a few days later. See last note.] 
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Antonia itself, or the soldiers' quarters or barracks connected 
with that tower. St. Paul was home by the soldiers up the 
steps, leading to the fortress from the cloisters in the Temple 
area, in consequence of the pressure of the crowd which 
followed him, ciying, ' Away with him ! ' Here the Apostle, 
having addressed Lysias in Greek, explaining his birtn and 
his privileges as a ' citizen of no mean city,' obtained from him 
permission to speak to the multitude ; when, standing upon the 
stairs, and beckoning with his hand to the people, he obtidned 
silence, and began to address them in Hebrew — i.e. in Syro- 
Ghaldaic, which was at that time the yemacular language of 
the Jews. He spoke of his Jewish parentage, his early zeal for 
the law, his persecution of the Christians, his mission to 
Damascus, and nis conversion by the vision on the road. And 
thus far his speech was patiently received ; but, when he pro- 
ceeded to declare his apostolic mission to the Gentiles, a storm 
of indignation again arose, and Ljrsias found it necessary to 
convey nim to the place of his destination, leaving behind the 
shouts of the multitude, ' Away with such a fellow from the 
earth, for it is not fit that he should live ! ' Not having under- 
stood the lan^age in which Paul had addressed the people, 
Lysias determined to extract from him by the scourge a con- 
fession of the cause which so exasperated the Jews against him ; 
but from the infliction of this torture the Apostle saved himself 
by pleading his rights as a Roman citizen. On the next day, 
Lysias commanded the Sanhedrim to assemble, and set the 
prisoner before them. Here Paul began to plead his cause, 
when, having suffered some indignilr and interruption,* he set 
the assembly at variance with itseli by proclaimmg himself a 
Pharisee, and declaring that he was about to be judged for 
his hope of the resurrection of the dead. The Pharisees in 
the Sanhedrim now took part with Paul against the Saddacees : 
and a scene of confusion ensued, which induced Lysias im- 
mediately to recall his prisoner, and lodge him again securely 
in the fort. Here, in the course of the following night, it 
pleased the Apostle's heavenly Master to encourage him with 
a vision of peace : the Lord stood b^ him, and said, ' Be of 
good cheer, Paul ; for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at Rome.' St. Paul's enemies 
were also acidve ; and on the following day more than forty 
Jews formed a plot for assassinating him, binding themselves 

* In the conne of this affair, St. Panl said to Ananias, the high priest, ' God 
eihall smite thee, then whited wall ; ' a prophecy -which was fnlfllled a few yean 
after, when, at the ontb,reak of the Jewish war, Ananias was assassinated by the 
Blcarii. 
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by oath to the execution of heir design. Their plan, however, 
was defeated; information of it was conveyed to Lysias, by 
Paul's sister's son ; and, in order to avoid further disturbances^ 
the commandant immediately sent away his prisoner to CtssareOy 
under escort of a strong military detachment,* consisting of 
200 heavy-armed foot-soldiers, 70 cavalry, and 200 light-armed 
troops, called spearmen or lancers, From Antipatris the foot- 
soldiers, and probably also the spearmen, returned to Jeru- 
salem; leaving the cavalry to jjroceed with the Apostle to 
Csesarea. Thus terminated the visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 
The officer in charge of St. Paul was the bearer of an ex- 

51anatoiy letter from Lysias to Felix, the Roman procurator of 
udea,f who resided at Cassarea. Having read this letter, 
Felix promised to hear the case on the arnval of Paul's ac- 
cusers ; and, having found that the Apostle was a native of 
Cilicia, he commanded him to be kept in Herod's judgment* 
hall, i. e. in the prsetoriiun built by Herod, where St. Paul 
was doubtless committed to the custody of a soldier. In the 
course of five days, St. Paul's accusers arrived at Gsesarea, 
consisting of Ananias the high priest, some members of the 
Sanhedrim, and an orator named Tertullus, as their advocate. 
The cause was immediately heard ; Tertullus conducting the 
prosecution, and St. Paul undertaking his own defence. The 
result was that Felix, probably convinced of misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the Jews, deferred judgment until 
Lysias should come down from Jerusalem. St. Paul was thus 
delivered firom immediate danger, and was kept in eas^ cus- 
tody at Csesarea, in charge of a centurion, with permission of 
free access by his friends. Not long after, the Apostle was 
fiummoned into the presence of Felix and his wife Drusilla, 
w^ho was a Jewess, sister of Agrippa H. and of Bemice (p. 383 
note). ' Thus Paul had an opportunity in his bonds of preach- 
ing the Gospel, and such an opportunity as he could hardly 
otherwise have obtained. His audience consisted of a Roman 
libertine and a profligate Jewish princess : and he so preached, 

* Three Boman legions, consisting of about 6,000 men each, with anziliaiies, 
were statioaed in Jndea ; namely, the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth, at Gcesarea, 
PtolemaiB, and Jemsalem. [This is taken from Gonybeare and Howson, ch. zxii., 
where, however, it is added (in the last edition) that the passages in Josephns 
and Tacitns on which the statement is founded, * refer to the time when the 
Jewish war was breaking ont. Judea may have been garrisoned, not by legions, 
bnt by detached cohorts, during the rule of Felix and Festus.'] 

t Suetonius (Claud. 28) and Tacitus (Hist. v. 9 ; Ann. zii. 64) speak of Felix 
as procurator of Judea. Tacitus says that he exercised the power of a king with 
the dispoBition of a slare, and speaks of the disaffection (A the Jews under his 
oppresaiTe a&ninistration. Felix is mentioned also by Joeephus, AnUq. xx. 7,1,2, 
and zx. 8, 6-7, 9 : De Bell. Jud. ii. 12, 8 and 18, 2-7. And in his Life (§ 8), 
Joeephus alludes to his acts of oppression. 

E B 
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as a Mthful Apostle must needs have preaelied to sucli hearers. 
In speaJking of Chiist^ he spoke of '^ righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come ', " and, while he was so discouising, 
" Fefix trembled." Yet still we hear of no decisive result 
'^ Go thy way for this time } when I have a convenient season, 
I will call for thee,'^ was the response of the conscience-stricken 
but impenitent sinner — ^the response which the Divine Word 
has received ever since, when listened to in a like spirit' * 
After this, Felix had frequent conferences with his prisoner, 
hoping that he would offer a bribe for his release. In this, 
however, he was, of course, disappointed ; and, after two years, 
Felix, having been recalled to Rome, there to answer the 
charges of the Jews respecting some disturbances which had 
taken place at CsBsarea, was succeeded by Porcius Festus, as 

Srocurator of Judea; and, willing to confer a favour on the 
ews (with whom he was on many accounts unpopular), he 
left Paul in custody (a.d. 60). Almost imme^ately after 
his arrival at CsBsarea, Festus went up to Jerusalem, where he 
was met by m importunity on the part of the chief prieste and 
others to permit Paul to be brought thither; their design 
being, if the request were granted, to kill him on the road: 
but the plan was frustrated, Festus declining to remove his 
prisoner, and fbscing Csesarea itself as the place of triaL Ac- 
cordingly, upon the return of Festus, the accusers 'went down 
to Csesarea, and renewed against Paul the old charges of teach- 
ing false doctrine, profaning the Temple, and cherishing de- 
signs against the Roman government. Somewhat embarrassed 
by the nature of the allegation, and at the same time wishing 
to gratify the Jews, Festus now proposed that St. Paul shoula 

fo up to Jerusalem for the further mvestigation of the matter, 
'o this, however, St. Paul would not consent ; and, in«i«fiTig 
upon his rights as a Roman citizen, he demanded a triid at 
Rome, by those emphatic words * 1 appeal imto Caesar.' This 
appeal was decisive ,* it remained only for Festus to send his 
prisoner to the imperial capital, with a record of the proceed- 
ings which had already taken place in connection with his 
accusation. But, before he dismissed the case, and with a 
view to be able to present an accurate report upon it^ Festus 
took occasion of a visit paid to him by Agrippaf (Herod 
A^ppa n., son of Agrippa I.), with his sister Bemice, to ob- 
tain the opinion of one better versed than himself in Jewish 

* Ck)nybeare and-Honraon, chap. zzil. 

t [Clandins had in the first instance (A.D. 49) made him king of ChBlds. 
Afterwards (a.d. 58) he transferred him to th6 tetraichles formerly b^d by 
PbiHp and Lysanias (pp. 330, 338) with the title of king. Nero (A.i>. 66) gave 
him some cities in Galilee and Perwa. J 
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matters^ as to the real nature of the charges pressed against 
Paul, and his probable guilt or innocence. Paul was therefore 
brought before Agripua, whopatiently listened to his defence : 
after which he agreea with festus that the prisoner had been 

failty of no crime against the Boman law, and that he might 
aye been set at liberty, if he had not appealed to Ceesar. £ut 
Festus was now bound to transmit his prisoner to Home for 
trial. 

We have thus arrived at the history of the Apostle's voyage, 
contained in the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. St. Paul was now given in charge, together with 
some other prisoners, to Julius, a centurion of Augustus' band,* 
for conveyance to Home. This officer soon found a convenient 
opportunity of embarking f on board a vessel of Adramyttium. 
a sea-port of Mysia, which was probably homeward bound, and 
woula serve at least for the first part of the voyage. St. Paul 
was accompanied by Luke, and Aristarchus of Thessalonica 
(p. 412). Having touclied at Sidon, the vessel encountered 
contrary (i.e. westerly or north-westerly) winds, and there- 
fore made for the north-east of Cyprus; and, having sailed 
between that island and the continent (Gilicia), arrived at the 
harbour of Myra, on the coast of Lycia. Here the centurion 
found an Alexandrian ship bound for Italy ; probably one of 
the many merchantmen wnich traded between Alexandria and 
Puteoli ; | and in this ship, having now on board seamen and 
passengers to the number of 276, Paul and his companions pur- 
sued their voyage. The wind continued to be contrary, and it 
-was not without difficultnr that, after having coasted along for 
some days, they reached Cnidus (Cape Oriu). From this point, 
the wind bein^ now north-west, and not suffering them to 
pursue their direct course, they ran southward, making for 
Cape Salmone (now Capo Salomon) in Crete, and then pro- 
ceeded westward along the south coast of that island. The 
wind was still adverse ; but, under the shelter of Crete, the 
sbip succeeded, though with difficulty, in coasting along a 

* That is, probably, a body of men employed in special service by the emperor, 
called Angustani (Tacitns, Ann. ziv. 15 : Snet. Jfer, 20, 25 ; Dio Cass. Ixi. 20 ; 
Ixiii. 8). 

t For a particular and critical accomit of this voyage, see Smith's Voyage and 
Shiptpreck of St. Paul. 

X * Egypt was at this time one of the granaries of Bome, and the corn which 
was sent from thence to Italy was conveyed in ships of very great size. From 
the dimensions given of one of them by Lucian, they appear tp have been quite 
as large as the largest class of merchant ships of modern times. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, at the number of souls which we afterwards find were em- 
barked in this one, or that another ship of the same class conld, after the ship- 
wreck, carry them to Italy, in addition to her own crew.'— Smith, Voifoge and 
ffhiptereek </ ^. Paul, ch. 1. 

E E 2 
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great part of that island, until, approaching an exposed cape 
(now Cape Matala), the mariners were no longer able to maKe 
head against the weather, and they accordingly cast anchor in a 
neighbouring harbour, or perhaps rather roadstead, about four 
or five miles to the east of Cape Matala, called Fair Havens, not 
for from a town called Lasea. After the ship had been detained^ 
a considerable time at this anchorage, the season was so far 
advanced that it was unsafe to continue the voyage to Italy, 
'the fast* (i.e. the day of expiation, which was the tenth of 
Tisri, near the autumnal equinox) ' being already past,' so that 
the time of year was about the beginning of October. Under 
these circumstances, Paul advised that the ship should winter 
at the present anchorage ; but this advice was overruled by the 
owner and the captain of the ship, together with a majority of 
those on board, on the ground that the haven was not suitable for 
the purpose proposed, and that thei'e was a very commodious 
harbour of Crete called Phenice,* about forty miles to the 
west — ^probably, as it is now supposed, the modern Lutro — 
which it was desirable to gain. Accordingly, taking advantage 
of a change of wind, from north-west to south, they weighed 
anchor, and having kept close to the shore till they passed 
Cape Matala, stooa for Phenice. Suddenly, however, the wind 
chanffed, and the ship was overtaken by a violent (typhonic) 
gale n:om the north-east.f The ship, driven from the course 
which she was purauing towards Port Phenice, ran imder the 
lee of a little island called Clauda (now Gozzo) : here, with 
some difficulty, the sailors fii*st hoisted the boat aboard ; they 
then undergirded (technically, frapped) the ship — ^i.e. passed 
round her frame strong ropes whicn they secured tightly on 
deck in order to support me timbers — and, as a last precau- 
tion lest they ahoula be driven to the African Syrtis, they 
lowered the gear]: — i.^ reefed and set the main-sail, or let 
down upon deck the heavy yard, with its sail, so retaining 
only a storm-sail set.§ Thus prepared, the ship drifted in a 

• ' Looking down the S.W. and N.W. winds » (Acts xxvii. 12) ; I.e. in (he dirtc- 
tion of these winds, viz. N.E. and S.B. ; see Alford in loco. Lntro * looks or is 
open to the east ; but having an island in front which shelters it, it has two 
entrances, one looking to the north-east-, and the other to the soath-east.* — 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, ch, ii. 

t Precisely, as shown by Mr. Smith, about half a degree N. of E.N.E. 

t Kot *strake sail.' Mr. Smith explains *that if Ouy had struck sail, they 
must have been driven directly toteards the Sifrtis. They therefore set w^t sail 
the violence of the gale would permit them to carry, turning the ship's head off 
^oie, she having already been brought to on the starboard tack (right side to 
the wind).' AUord, in loco, 

§ * When appearances are very threatening, and it is difficult to say from 
JSi?«^°S^ the storm will break, the wise course to pursue is to clue ovcry- 
VmmaFLh. Sdv ^^^^^f^ » fore-stay.sail set.'-OAPT. Boyd, liaval CaddTs 
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direction W. by N. The tempest continuing to rage, and the 
vessel having probably sprung a leak, on the next day the 
mariners lightened the ship, by casting: into the sea the whole 
or part of the cargo ; and on the day following they threw over- 
board even the ship's furniture, spare rigging, and, most probably, 
the mainyard. After this followed several days of overclouded 
sky, no sight of sun or stars being obtained by which (the only 
means to ancient seamen, when out of sight of land) the posi- 
tion of the ship could be ascertained ; and then — all eiforts to 
subdue the leak having failed — ^it appeared certain that the 
ship must founder. At this juncture, ' after long abstinence * 
(occasioned perhaps chiefly, if not entirely, by the destruction 
of food in the leaky vessel, and the inipossibility of obtaining 
or preparing any for use), ' Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them, and said. Sirs, ve should have hearkened unto me, and 
not have loosed from Crete, and to have gained* this harm and 
loss. And now I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for there 
shall be no loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I 
am, and whom I serve, saving. Fear not, Paul ; thou must be 
brought before Osesar : and, lo, Qod hath given thee all them 
that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be oi good cheer ; for I 
believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. How- 
beit we must be cast upon a certain island.' (Acts xxvii. 21- 
26.) At length, having oeen tossed about during fourteen stormy 
days from the Fair Havens, the mariners found themselves 
nearing land, and anchored the ship by the stemf (instead of 
by the bow, as usual) with four anchors. After this, having 
made various preparations, they cut the cables, loosed the 
lashings of the rudders, and, hoisting the foresail (not the 
mainsail), ran the ship ashore on the north part of the island 
Melita (Malta), most probably on the little island now called 
SaJmonetta, at the west end of St. Paul's Bay. Here ' the 
forepart [the bow] stuck fast, and remained unmovable ; but 
the hinder part [the stern] was broken with the violence of the 
waves,' and went to pieces. And now, ' the soldiers' counsel 

« [' " And so haye spared." In Greek and Latin, to gain a loss is to avoid it.' 
I/itmphty.'i 

t * We bare no occasion to account for this proceeding by showing that a 
certain clafs of Teseels in the eastern seas anchored in this manner. To explain 
away the diflBculty, is much the same as if the biographer of Lord Nelson vren 
to explain away tbe well-known manoeuvre of anchoring by the stem at the 
battle of the Nile, by attempting to prove that this was a common practice with 
English ships. That of the ancients was the same as the modems ; except under 
particular circumstances th«y anchored by the bow—" ancora de proril jacitur." 
The reasons for doing so are obvious ; it is much easier to arrest a ship's way 
by the bow than by the stem.*— Shith, Voyage and Shiptcreck of St» Paul, 
eh. iv. 
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was to kill the prisoners^ lest any of them should swim out, and 
escape. But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them 
from their purpose ; and conmianded that they which could 
swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and get to land : 
and the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so it came to pasS; that they escaped all safe to 
land.' (Acts xxvii. 42-44.) 

At Malta St. Paul attracted the attention of the hospitable 
inhabitants by shaking off from his hand imhurt a viper * which 
had attacked him from a heap of sticks which he had laid on a 
fire. Here also he miraculously cured the father of Publius, 
the Roman governor of the island, who was dangerously iU 
of fever and dysentery ; and after this he employed his divinely 
imparted gift of healing in favour of many other sick persons ', 
by which means he greatly conciliated the minds of the people, 
to whom, doubtless, ne took occasion to preach Christ. 

At the end of three months, Paul and his companions were put 
on board the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), another Alexan- 
drian ship, which had wintered at the islajid. The ship pnt 
into the narbour of Syracuse, where she remained three aays ; 
after which, having been compelled by an nnfavourable v^d to 
take a circuitous course, she put into Rhegium, where she waited 
one day, when, taking advantage of a wind which sprang up 
from the south, she sailed through the Straits of Messina, and 
on the following day reached her destined port, Puteoli (now 
Puzzuoli), on the northern shore of the Bay of Naples, which 
was the greiat place of resort for Alexandrian wheat-ships. 

At Puteoli J St. Paul and his companions found some Christian 
brethren, with whom they were permitted to remain seven days. 
They then proceeded, chiefly along the Appian Way, towards 
Rome 5 ' and from thejjce,* says St. Luke, * when the brethren 
heard of us, they came to meet us, [one party] as fietr as A^ppii 
Forum [foi'ty-three miles from Rome], and [another party at] 
JThe Three Taverns [thirty-three miles from Rome] ; Trhom 
when Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage.' Arrived 
at Home (a.d. 61), the centurion (Julius) gave up the custody 
of his prisoner to the praetorian prefect (Bumis) ; from -whom 
St. Paul immediately received permission ' to dwell by himself 

* At the present day, * althongh there are eerpents in Malta th^ ore not 
yenomocB, as the term "riper " implies. Upon this point I woidd meielj 
observe that no person who has studied the changes which the op^ations al 
man have produoed on the fauna (animals) of any country will be sarprised 
that a particular species of reptiles should have disappeared from that of Malta. 
My lamented friend, the late Rev. Dr. Landsborongh, in his intereatiner exccr- 
sions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual disappearance of the riper 
from that island since it has becomo more frequented.'— Smith, Vovtuie and 
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-with a soldier that k^t him/ i. e. a pnBtorian soldier, to whose 
arm he was chamea. Three days afterwards^ the Apostle 
inyited the chief of the Jews to meet him in the house in which 
he was staying, and explained to them the occasion of his 
presence at Rome. They told him that they had not heard 
any report against him : and invited him to ^ye them^ on a 
future occasion, an account of his doctrine. A time was accord- 
ingly fixed for the proposed meeting, when ' there came many 
to mm into his lodgmg, to whom he expounded and testified the 
kingdom of God, persiiading them concerning Jesus, both out 
of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till 
evening.' As usual in these cases, ' some believed the things 
which were spoken, and some believed not ; * and the Apostie 
having addressed to the unbelievers an appropriate denunciation 
from the prophet Isaiah (Isa. vi. 9, 10), concluded by saying, 
' Be it known therefore imto you, that the salvation of God is 
sent imto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it.' After this 
'Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him.' (Acts 
xxviii. 30, 31.) 

Here, somewhat abruptly, terminates the history given by 
St. Luke in the Acts oi the Apostles (i..D. 63) ; and we can 
collect the incidents of the Apostle's further career only from 
incidental notices in his own Epistles. 

During the period of his custody at Rome, St. Paul was 
attended, more or less, by Luke, Timothy, and Tychicus : he 
also received the service of Demas, and of that Mark who had 
formerly (pp. 392, 397) abandoned him at a critical period of 
one of his apostolical tours. The Apostle speaks also (Col. iv. 
10 ; Philem. 23) of Aristarchus (pp. 4L2, 419) and Epaphras (a 
Colossian) as his fellow piisoners. He had with him also 
Onesimus, a fugitive slave of a Colossian Christian named 
Philemon, whose history we gather from the brief JEpistle 
addressed to Philemon by St. Paul from Rome. From Rome 
also St. Paul sent (by Tychicus) his Epistle to the Colossians, 
and that to the Epheaians, probably A.]). 62. About this time 
Epaphroditus arrived from Philippi, bringing to the Apostle 
contributions from the church of that place ; by whom, on his 
return, he despatched his Epistle to the Philippiam ; which was 
written, it has been supposed, soon after an umavourable change 
in the prospects of St. Paul, occasioned by the death of the 
Prsetorian prefect Burrus, and the succession of worse men, 
Fenius Rums and (especially) Sophonius TigeUinus, to his 
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office; and also by the marriage of the emperor Nero with 
Poppsea, a woman of profligate character, professedly a prose- 
lyte to the Jewish religion. But the spirit of the Apostle must 
have been greatly refreshed by the fact that, through his 
preaching, many converts to the faith of Jesus had sJready 
been made in Rome^ and even in the imperial palace. (PhiL i. 
13 ; iv. 22.) 

The subsequent history of the Apostle is enveloped in great 
obscurity. It has been doubted whether he was ever liberated 
from this captivity at Rome ; but it has been generally sup- 
posed, chiefly upon the authority of passages in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus^ that the Apostle was either liberated 
on account of the non-appearance of his accusers, or acquitted 
on his trial before Nero. It has also been thought that, having 
left Rome, he went into Asia Minor,* whence he took his 
intended (see Rom. xv. 24) journey into Spain, and remained 
there* for a space of two vears (from A. D. 64 to 06) ; that, 
having returned to Ephesus (A. D. 66), he afterwards proceeded 
to Macedonia, where he wrote his First EpisUe to Timothy — 
and then to Crete, where he left Titus in charge of the 
churches in that island, to whom he soon after addressed, 
perhaps from Ephems, his Epistle to Titus ; — ^that then, having 
embarked at MUduSy he sailed to Corinth, and, having gone to 
winter at Nicopolis in Epirus, he was again arrested at that 
place, and sent once more as a prisoner to Rome, attended only 
by St. Luke, while Demas had forsaken him, and had departed 
to Thessalonica, Orescens also had gone to Galatia, ana Titus 
was absent, probablv on a mission from the Apostle, in Dal- 
matia. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

This second imprisonment is supposed to have taken place 
about A.I). 68 — at a time when the Christians were under- 
going a severe and cruel persecution by the flagitious Nero.t 
Some say that the Apostle was now confined in the Tullianum, 
or dungeon of the Mamertine prison, where he'is said to have 
had St. Peter for his companion ; a statement, however, which 
rests only on uncertain tradition, without support of any an- 
cient authority whatever. And now it was, in all probability, 
that St. Paul addressed his Second Epistle to Timothy^^ who 
was still in Asia Minor. Soon after this, it is supposed — not 
long before the death of Nero, a.d. 68 — the Apostle suffered 

* See Conybeare and Howson. 

t Reference to the persecution of the Christians imder Nero is made tiy Sue- 
tonius, Nero 16 ; Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44 ; Juvenal, Sat. i. 155-157. 

t It may be hero observed that the date pf the Epistle to the Hebrews is on- 
certain. Some pciHous, while fuUy admitting its apostolic authority, suppose it 
not to liave been written by St. Fanl. 
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martyrdoju,'* beinj^ beheaded at a spot outside the city walls, 
on the road to Ostia. And thus was fulfilled the anticipation 
expressed in his own words, * I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. X have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the mith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the Righteous Jud^e, shall give me at that- 
day : and not to me only, but unto aU them also that love Ilis 
appearing.* (2 Tim. iv. 6-8.) 

Elementary and Gbxkral Questioks. 

1 257. What dnty did St. Paul discharge on his arrival at Jenualexn from Corinth, 

and under what ciionmstanoes ? 

1258. What misrepresentation of his doctrine concerning Christian liberty was 

at that time current at Jerusalem ? 

1259. How did the Apostle rebut this calumny ? 

1260. What were offerings required from Nazarites at the completion of their 

vow? 

1261. Relate the immediate origin, and the circumstances, of the tumult which 

was raised against him. 

1262. By whom, and in what manner, was the Apostle rescued ? 

1263. Relate the substance of his address to the people. In what language was 

that address delivered ? 

1264. How was Lysias restrained from examining the Apostle by torture ? 

1265. In what place did Lysias retain St. Paul in custody ? 

1266. State the result of the Apostle's appearance before the Sanhedrim, under 

protection of the Roman governor. 

1267. What Divine encouragement was at this time conveyed to St. Paul ? 

1268. What plot was laid for his destruction, and how was it defeated ? 

1269. To what place was St. Paul sent from Jerusalem, and why ? 

1270. Who was at this time the Roman procurator of Judea ? 

1271. What parties went from Jerusalem to Csesarea as the accusers of St. Paul ? 

1272. On what ostensible ground did Felix defer judgment after the Apostle's 

trial? 

1273. Relate the circumstances of St. Paul's more private appearance before 

Felix and Drusilla. 

1274. By whom was Felix succeeded as procurator of Judea? 

1275. Give the particulars of St. Paul's second trial at Ceesarea, under Festus. 

1276. What led the Apostle to appeal to the Roman emperor ; i.e. insisting on 

his right as a Roman citizen, to demand a trial at Rome ? 

1277. State the occasion and result of St. Paul's appearance before Agrippa and 

Bemice. 

1 278. Trace the course of St. Paul's voyage and journey to Rome. 

1279. Who were the Apostle's companions on that occasion ? 



• But not until his time, according to the Divine counsels, had fully come. 
The protection afforded to St. Paul by the laws and power of Rome, by which 
he was screened during many years from the malice of the Jews, is worthy of 
diligent remark. The origin and existence of the Roman power is a great fact 
in the Divine government of the world ; and I again call attention to the intima- 
tion already given (p. 326), that the shadow of this great earthly power was 
made subservient to the security and growth of the infant Christian Church. 
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1280. What was the nature of St. Paul's custody at Borne, and how long did it 

conthiue? ;_^ 

1281. Belate the dzcumstances and resn of St. Paul's interview with the Boinan 

Jews. 

1282. By what Christian brethren was the Apostle attended during his detentton 

at Borne ? 
1288. What measure of success attended his preaching in that oily ? 

1284. 6iTB the (probable) outline of St. Paul's subsequent history. 

Additional Questions. 

1285. Describe the military escort sent by Lysias with St. Paul from Jerusalem 

to Antipatris, and thence to Oaesarea. 

1286. What Boman troops were at this time stationed in Judea ? 

1287. What Boman historians make mention of FeUz as procurator of Judea ? 

What was the character of his government ? 

1288. What is meant by ' Herod's jndgment-hall ' ? 

1289. Who was Drusilla, the wife of Felix, and what was her character ? 

1290. What circumstances led to the recall of Felix from the government of 

Judea to Borne ? 

1291. How long after St. Paul's trial before Felix did this recoU take pUce? 

Why did the procurator detain the Apostle in Csesarea so long ? 

1292. Who were Agrippa and Bemice ? 

1298. Give, as fully as you can, the details of St. Paul's voyage and journey to 
Borne,* including an accurate description of the places at which hs 
touched or landed — the management of the i^p during the storm— and 
the locality and circumstances of the wreck — so as to explain and eluci- 
date the whole of Acts xxvii. 

1294. To whose charge did Julius commit St. Paul on his arrival at B.ome ? 

1295. Date the arrival of St. Paul at Borne. 

1296. State generally the substance of the epistles written by St. Paul at Borne 

— viz. to Philemon, the Colossians, the Ephesians, and the Philippiaoa. 

1297. What circumstances occasioned an unfavourable change (humanly speak- 

ing) in .the prospects of St. Paul at Bome ? 

1298. Date the (probable) second imprisonment, and the death, of St. Paul at 

Bome. 

1299. State the substance of the epistles which St. Paul wrote during the latter 

period of his life, viz. the two Epistles to Timothy and that to Titus. 

1300. Bepeat 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 

1801. What do we know cpnoeming the date and penman of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews ? 

1802. What great fact in the Divine government of the world appears to have 

heeia designed to foster the infant church of CRirist ? How is this seen 
in various parts of the Acts of the Apostles ? 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
The Later History of the Apostles. 

CoNCERinira the twelve Apostles little more than that which 
has been recorded in the foregoing chapters can be gathered 
from Scripture. Traditions concerning them, more or less 
yaguci are extant; but these are beyond the limits of our 
present history. 

Our last notice (p. 306) of St. Peter referred to his presence at 
Antiochy when St. Paul * withstood him to the face, oecause he 
was to be blamed.' At a later period he wrote his Epistles ; 
the First Epistle probably about A. B. 63 or 64 ; the Second per- 
haps about A. D. 67. It appears from 1 Pet. t. 13, that the 
w^nter was then at Babylon ; but whether or not this is to be 
understood of Babylon on the Euphrates is uncertain. It ap- 
pears to be certain that this Apostle suffered martyrdom, pro- 
bably at Rome, by crucifixion; but it is clear that he was 
never long resident at Rome, and certain that he was never 
bishop of the church in that city.* 

Of Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, we have no authentic 
information beyond the limits of the Gospels. It is said that 
he preached the Gospel in Scythia, Greece, and Thrace, and 
that he suffered martyrdom by crucifixion on a cross of peculiar 
form ( X ), hence called St. Andrew's cross. 

James, the brother of John, was put to death, as we have 
already seen (p. 383), by Herod Agrippa. 

St. John was at Jerusalem ^p. 395) when St. Paul paid his 
third visit to that place. It is prolmble that he afterwards 
settled at Ephesus, as the head of the church in that place, and 
probably also of other churches in Asia Minor. Here he 
appears to have written his Gospel and Epistles ; the precise 
dates of which, however, are uncertain. He was banished to 
Fatmos, an island of the ^Egean Sea, probably by the emperor 
Domitian (who died A. D. 96), where he wrote the Apocalypse. 
After his return from exile, upon the accession of Nerva, the 
successor of Domitian, he appears to have lived at Ephesus, to 
extreme old age. He diea, probably, during the reign of 
Trajan, which extended from a.d. 98 to a.d. 117. 

PhiUp is said to have laboured in Phrygia, and to have died 
in Hierapolis in that country j but there is no authentic record 

* See KiUo's Offclopatdia of Biblical Literature; artloles, Peter, Bpistlos of 
Peter. 
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of his history of later date than that of the assembljc of the 
Apostles soon after our Saviour^s resurrection. 

Bartholomew (son of Tolmai) is supposed to have been the 
same as Nathanael (p. 336). He is said to have laboured in 
India (perhaps in Arabia Felix); and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom. 

St. Matthew appears to have written his Gospel at some 
time prior to those of the other Evangelists, but its precise date 
is uncertain. It is said that he remained in Judea aoout fifteen 
years after the Ascension ; after which, according to some ac- 
counts, he preached the Gospel in Ethiopia. The earliest 
accounts represent him as dying a natural death^ but a later 
tradition states that he suffered martyrdom. 

St Thomas is said to have preached the Gospel in Parthia 
and Persia : other accounts place the scene of his labours in 
India^ where he is reported to have suffered marhrrdom. 

James the Les?, son of Alphseus, is supposed by some to be 
the same as James, our Lord s brother, mentioned by St. PaoL 
(Gal. i. 19.) Others, however, suppose that this James, the 
brother of Jesus, surnamed the Just, who presided over the 
church at Jerusalem, is a different person. At all events, the 
latter James is regarded as the author of the canonical Cpistle; 
which is supposed to have been written about A., d. 62. 

Concerning Jude, or Judas (called also LebbsBus and Thad- 
daeus) — Simon Zelotes (or Gr. Cananites, which is of the same 
signification) — and Matthias — nothing is known beyond what 
is recorded in the Gospels and Acts. It is not certain whether 
the Epistle of St. Jude is to be ascribed to the Apostle of that 
name, or to another who is reckoned among the brethren of 
our Lord. The writer speaks of himself as the brother of James. 
The date of the Epistle is uncertain. 

Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, a.d. 70, when the Temple 
was laid in ashes, and the Jewish people were scattered over 
the earth; thus rendering imjjossible the prescribed observ- 
ances of that ancient dispensation which had now, according 
to the will of its Divine Author, passed away. But that which 
was more perfect had come. By this time the glorious Gospel 
— the glad tidings of peace and salvation by Jesus Christ to all 
was come unto God by Him— had been proclaimed in all the 
chief cities and principal parts of the known world. The good 
seed had been extensively sown— afterwards, indeed, in some 
places to be trodden down, in others to wither away, and in 
others to be choked, yet still, far and wide, to bear fruit, ^ some 
thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold.' By this means, the 
knowledge of the living God, as the God of holiness and love, 
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will continue to increase, to the latest generation. And thus 
will the highest fulfilment be given to that promise made to 
faithful Abraham, * In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed' (Gen. xxii. 18) — and to that word of prophecy, 
' Of the increase of His govemroent and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his king^dom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts 
will perform this.* (Isa. ix. 7.) — Thy kingdom come I Even 
80, come, Lord Jesus ! 

ELE3JBKTAIIT AKD GkKERAL QUESTIONS. 

1303. What is known concerning the place and manner of St. Peter's death ? 

1304. What information have we reoeiyed concerning the Apostle Andrew, St. 

Peter's brother ? 

1305. What became of the Apostle James, brother of St. John ? 

1306. Over what chnrch did St. John preside ? 

1307. By whom, and to what place, was he banished, and when did he return 

from exile ? 

1308. What is the (probable) date of his death ? 

1309. What is oar last authentic notice of the Apostle Philip ? 

1310. What do we know concerning the other Apostles, viz. Bartholomew, 

Thomas, James the son of Alphaens, Jndas (Lebbeens, Thaddsens), Simon 
Zelotes, and Matthias ? 

1311. Who were James and Jude, the writers of Canonical Epistles ? 

ADDinOXAL QuEsnoxs. 

1312. Give the substance, and probable dates, of the two Epistles of St. Peter— 

the Epistle of St. James— and that of St. Jude. 

1313. Where (probably) did St. John write his Gtoepel and Epistles, and where 

(certainly) the Apocalypse ? 

1314. State generally the substance and characteristics of these portions of 

sacred Scripture. 

1315. Date— the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus— the death of theem];)eror 

Domitian and accession of Ncora— the period of the reign of Trajan. 

1316. Bepeat Gen. xxii. 18 ; Isaiah ix. 7. 

For Remarks on the Genuineness, Authenticity, and Authority of Holy 
Scripture, and on the Principles of Scriptural Interpretation, with a par- 
ticular account of Scriptural Prophecies and their fulfilment— a detailed 
Survey of the History and Contents of the several Books of Scripture- a 
clasaifled Summary of Biblical Antiquities, Manners and Customs— and a 
general View of Scriptural Geography and Natural Histoiy— see Nicholla's 
Help to Reading the Bible— Dr. Angus's Bible Band-Boot—m, for further 
information. Home's Introduction to the Holy 8eripturu, 
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CHEONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

[Thb commonly received Chronology, which has been adopted 
thronglioat this rolume, is that whicli stands in the margin of our 
Bibles, following the Hebrew text, in accordance with the system of 
Archbishop Usher. In some cases, longer periods of time are indi- 
cated by the Septuagint and by Josephus than by the Hebrew text ; 
and. hence (chiefly) has arisen another system, elaborated and cor- 
rected by Dr. Hales and others. Opinions are divided as to the 
comparative merits of the several systems. In the foregoing work, 
dates have been copiously interspersed in the text, according to the 
common chronology : but I append this brief Chronological Tabic, 
partly with a view to exhibit the dates of the principal events in a 
compendious form, and partly for the purpose of giving a synopsis 
of the shorter and longer systems. For particulars concerning the 
yarious systems which have been received with greater or less appro- 
bation, see Sir H. Nicolas, Chronology of History ; Clinton, Fasti; 
Kitto, CyclopcBdia of Biblical Literature, art. Chronology; Angus, 
BihU Sdnd'book.l 



I. From the Creation to the Deluge, 
1666 yean, B.c. 4004r— 2348 (UOier) ; 2256 years, B.C. £411—3165 (Bales). 

Thli difference ariies ehiefly from the Ttrifttion of the Septuagint from the Hebrew reapeetlng 
the af^ of many of the antcdiluTian patriarch! at the birth of their ions, the Septnaglut m theee 
reprei e nting the patriareha aa 100 7«an older than the Hebrew. 





Common 


B.G. 
Halca 




date 




Creation of the World ...... 


4004 


5411 


Adam died, aged 980 yean ..... 


8074 


4481 


Enoch translated, aged 365 years ...» 


3017 


8924 


Noah bom . . . . . 


2948 


3755 


Hethnselah died, aged 969 years .... 


2349 


3156 


The Deluge ..••••• 


2348-8 


8156-5 
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II. From the Deluge to the {final) Call of Abraham^ 

427 ytan. B.C. 2348—1921 (JJOwr') ; to the (Jlrst) Call, 1062 yeartt B.C. 3155—2093 

{Hales). 

The diff«renc« iriMt eblefly from the addition by the Septnaglnt of 100 yean toth* a|^ of the 

Ant six poit^Uorian patrUroba. 



Tower of Babel. Confusion of Tongnes 
Koah died, aged 950 years 
Abraham bom .... 
First Call of Abraham (fnnn GhaMea) 
Second Call ci Abraham (from Haran) 



B.C. 

Common 

date 

2247 

1998 

1996 

1923 

1921 



B.C. 
Hala 

2.^54 
2805 
2153 
2093 
2078 



in. From the Call of Abraham to the Exodus. 

480 years, B.C. 1921—1491 (UOer) ; 445 years, B.C. 2093-1648 {Hales). 
Uiher reckon! from the leeond eall, Halet from the fint, which be plaeei fifkecn yean earlier. 

Ishmaelbom .... 

Bodom and Gcnnorrah destroyed 

Isaac bonm .... 

Abraham called to offer Isaac . 

Sarah died, aged 127 years 

Isaac married Bebekah 

Jacob and Esau bom (Isaac 60 years old) 

Abraham died, aged 175 yean 

Joseph sold into Egypt (17 years old) . 

Isaac died, aged 180 years 

Jacob and his family settled in Egypt 

Jacob died, aged 147 years 

Joseph died, aged 110 years 

Aaron bom • 

Hoses *bom 

Moses fled into Midian . 

The Exodus, Passage of the Bed £ea 

IV. From the Exodus to the Dedication of SolomotCs Temple. 

487 years, B.C. 1491—1004 (Usher) ; 628 years, B.C. 1648—1020 {Hales). 
Heneefonrard, the difference arliei fr«m the varleai interpretation of MTcral paancee of Serlptort. 









1910 


2067 








1897 


2054 








1896 


2053 








1871 


2028 








1859 


2016 








1856 


2013 








1836 


1993 








1821 


1978 








1728 


1885 








1716 


1873 








1706 


1863 








1689 


1846 








1635 


1792 








1574 


1731 








1571 


1728 








1581 


1688 








1491 


1648 



The Law delivered on Sinai . 










1490 


1647 


The Israelites entered Gftnaan. 










1451 


1608 


Joshua died, aged 110 years . 










1426 


1583 


EUdied 










1141 


1110 


Sanl anointed first king of Israel 










1096 


1110 


David king (at Hebron) 










1055 


1070 


BebeUion of Absalom . . 










1028 


1036 


Solomon king ... 










1015 


1010 


Completion and Dedication of the Tei 


aple 








1004 


1020 



y. From the Dedication of the Temple to the Babylonian Captivity. 

416 years, B.C. 1004—588 {Vshar) ; 484 years, B.C. 1020—586 {Hales). 
Solomon died. Bevolt of the Ten Tribes . . . | 975 | 990 

8ee the Chronolflgy of thl« period In the lift of the Klngi of Jndah and IrsaL 
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VI. From the Babylonian Captivity to the eommencemeut of the 

Christian Era, 



588 fears (Usher) ; 586 peart (Hales), 



Return of tbe Jews, nnder the edict of Cyras . 

The second Temple b^^n . . 

The second Temple completod and dedicated . 

Ezra commiasioned to Tisit Jerusalem . 

First commission of Nehemiah 

Second commission ot Nehemiah 

Gloise of the Old Testament historj, abont 

Samaritan Temple built on Mount Gerizim, about 

Alexander the Great at Jerusalem 

Alexander died ..... 

The Septuagint Translation made 

Antiochus Epiphanes plundered the Temple . 

Revolt of the Jews \mdex Mattathias . 

Judas Maccabffius purified the Temple 

Judas MaocabsBua slain ; succeeded by Jonathan 

Temple in Egypt built by Onias 

Jonathan succeeded by Simon . 

Simon succeeded by John Hyrcanus . 

John Hyrcanus succeeded by Ariutobulus, as king 

Aristobulus succeeded by Alexander Jannaeus 

Alexander Jannaeus succeeded by his queen Alexandra 

Alexandra succeeded by Hyrcanus, who was soon compelled to yield to hia 

younger brother, Aristobulus 
Syria reduced to a Roman province by Pompey the Great 
Fompey, in the interest of Hyrcanus, takes Jerusalem, and makes Jodea 

tributary to Rome .... 
Disturbances by Aristobulus and his son Alexander, who are yanqnisbed 

by Gablnius, the Roman governor of Syria . . . 

Tbe Temple plundered by Crassus ..... 
Antipater appointed procurator of Jndea by Julias Caesar . 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, vanquished by Herod, son of Antipater 
Herod appointed King of Judea ..... 

Jerusalem captured by Herod, and Antigonus put to death . 
Herod begins the restoration of the Temple 

THE BIRTH OF JKSUS CHBIOT { A. U. C.'?4t "oT 760 



B.C. 
M6 
085 

518 
458 
446 

«438 
400 

t383 
833 
823 
277 
170 
168 
165 
161 
149 
143 
135 
106 
105 
78 



69 
65 



tfi7 
54 
47 
43 
40 
87 

§17 



Vn. From the commencement of the Christian Era to the end of the 

first Century. 

Pontins Pilate appointed procurator of Judea . . (vulgar leia) A. D. 28 

CRUCIFIXIOM, RESTTRRBCniON, AND ASCENSION OF CHRIRT . . .80 

Conversion of St. Pau ..... between A. D. 85 and 40 

Herod Agrippa king of Judea ....... 41 

St. Paul at Antioch and at Jerusalem . . . . . .44 

St. Paul sent to Rome, a. d. 60, which he reached . . . .61 

B^^inning of the Jewish War ....... 65 

Jerusalem besieged and taken by Titus . . . . . .70 

St. John banished to Patmos ....... 95 

St. John liberated from exile ....... 96 

St. John died, about ........ 100 

• rs«« Doto on p. S07.1 t [Sm not* on p. 315.1 

X THr. Lmrtn piuot tbU In 55.3 • [!■'• !"•«*<* Fw-M <ali la 18.] 

II [B.a e, Meordiof to Mr. Lew In ] 

FF 
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THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 



Sanl, King of all Israel .... 
David, M )f • • • • 

Solomon, » » • • • • 

Division of the Eingdom, 975. 



B.C. 

1095 
1055 
1015 



JUDAH. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


Israel. 




{HouM of David,) 










Rehoboom 


976 


975 


Jeroboam 


1 


Abijah . 


958 






Bru!f 


Asa .... 


955 


954 


Kadab . 


Dynattif. 






953 


Baasha . . . ) Br^f 
Elah . . . f Dunuttf. 






930 






929 


Zimri . . . Single Reign. \ 








Omri . . 








918 


Ahab . 




Jehoshaphat . 


914 


897 


Ahaziah . 


Haute of 






896 


Joram (Jehoram) . 


Omn. 


Jehoram (Joram) . 


889 








Ahaziah . 


885 




^ 




Atbaliah . 


884 


884 


Jehu 


\ 


Joash (Jehoash) 

1 


878 


856 


Jehoahaz 




Amaziah . ■ . 

j 

TTzziah 


839 
810 


839 
825 

784 


Jehoaah (Joash) . 
Jeroboam II. 

(Intemgnam and 
Anarchy ) 


^ House qf 
Jehu, 






773 


Zachariah 








772 


Shallnm. . . Short Reign. 
Menahem . . ) Britf 
Pekahiah . . f Dynasty. 






761 






759 


Fekah . . . Single Reign. 


Jotham . 


758 






Ahaz . . . 


742 










739 


(Anarchy.) 






730 


Hoshea . . . Single Reign. 


Hezeldah. 


726 










721 


(Samaria taken. Xndof the Ungdonof 


Itanasseh 


698 




IiraaL) 


Amon 


643 






Josiah * 


641 




1 


Jehoahaz. 


610 






Jehoiakim 


— • 






Jeboiachin 


599 






Zedekiah . 


— 






(Jernaalem finally taken \tj\ 
the Chaldeani. Tempfe I 


588 






/%!• 






barnt. G«dallah go?er. { 
nor.) ) 


or 
587 




1 
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THE PBINCIPAL PROPHETS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 

(See pages 276, 286, 293, 300, 807.) 





B.C. 




B.C. 


Joel 


. 877—800* 


Jeremiah 


628—585 


Jonah 


. 825—784 


Habakknk . 


612—598 


Amos 


. 810—785 


Daniel 


606—584 


Hosea 


. 800—726 


Obadiah . 


588-^588 


Isaiah 


. 765—698 


Ezekiel 


595—574 


Micah 


. 768—699 


Haggai 


520—518 


Nahum 


. 720—698 


2Sechariah . • 


520—510 


Zephaniah . 


640-609 


Malachi 


, 420—397 



THE JEWISH HIGH PRIESTS DURING AND AFTER THE 

BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY TILL THE CAPTURE 

OF JERUSALEM BY POMPEY. 





B.O. 




B.C. 


Josedek (oaptlye) 


. 588 


Jason .175 


Jesus, or Joflhna . 


536 


Hendans . 


. 172 


Joiakim . . . . 


483 


Aldmns . 


. 168 


Eliashib . 


453 


(Vacant) . 


160—158 


Joiada . . . . 


. 413 


Jonathan II. 


. 158 


Jonathan I. (Johanan) . 


373 


Simon III. 


. 148 


Jaddna 


841 


John Hyrcanns . 


. 185 


Oniasl. . . . . 


821 


Aristobnlus (King) 


. 106 


Simon the Just . 


800 


Alexander Janneeus (King) . 105 


Eleazar 


291 


Hyrcanns II. (King for three 


Manaaseh . . . . 


276 


months in 69) ... 78 


OniasII. . . . . 


250 


Aristobulns II. (King) . . 69 


Simon II. . 


217 


Hyrcanns II. (restored to the 


OniaslTT 


195 


high priesthood) 


. 63 



GENEiiLOGlCAL TABLES AND LISTS OF KINGS. 

1. From Adam to Israd. 



I 



Cidn Abel 

I (mnrdend) 

The Calnitee 
(DettroTed In the Deluge) 



Beth 

TheSethltei 
Enoeh 
Noah 



r 



JftDbet 

Hit deeeendants 
peopled Europe 



Hit deeecmdsnti 
peopled Asia 



Terah 
I 



I 

Ham 

I 

HU deaeendants 

peopled Africa. 

They inclade 

I 

The Canaaaite* 

Bittttet 
Jeboiltee Ace. 



Abraham 
Isaae 

! 

Emu Jacob 
I 
TheEdomites 



Nahor 



Beth 



Ml 



Baxan 

I 

Lot 

I 



Labu 

I 



Beb^kah 



Ammoa 
Ammonites 



Hoab 
Hoabitce 



Leah 



Baehei 



The Twelre Tribes of Israel 



» r Ai ranarked on & 375, meet anthoritiee make JtmoA the earliert prophet Uniah't reign (B.a 



810-7M) Is generally nxod npon as the date of JoeL] 
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2. KUtgs of Aasyria, connected with Sacred History, 



B. c. HCentioned in connection 

(Common chronology.) with 

Ifenahem • . 



Pul 

Tiglath-PUeser 

Rhftlmfin«"Br 


. 771 

. 740 

730—721 


Sennacherib 
Esarhaddon 


713—710 
678-677 



PA0B 
. 378 
. 278 
279, 280, 283 
282-284 
280,285 



Ahaz and Pekah 
HoBhea and Hezekiah 
Hezekiah . 
Manasseh . 

[It has been stated on p. 282 that, according to recent anthorities, Sargon 
came between Shalmaneaer and Sennacherib, and that Sennacherib did not come 
to the throne till b. c. 702, his invasion of Jndah being therefore much later tbaa 
the date given above.] 

3. Kings of Babylon, {Chaldean Empire, See note, p. 290.) 



Kabopolassar 
Nebuchadnezzar . 
Evil Merodach 
(Ilvarodamns). 



B C B<C> 

. 625 Neriglissar . . .559 

604 Laborosoarchod . . .556 

561 Nabonadias . . .555 

(Belshazzar associated in the kingdom.) 

(Babylon taken by Cyrus, b. C. 538.) 



4. ITie Kings of Persia. 



B.C. 

Cyrus, founder of the empire, began to reign . . . . .559 

Gambyses, his son. (Smerdis, usurper) . . . . .529 

Darius I., Hystaspis, i.e. son of Hystaspes (his army defeated at Marathon 
B. c. 490) ......... 521 

Xerxes I., his son. (Defeated at Salamis, B. C. 480) . . . 485 

Artaxerzes I., Longimanus, his son (Ezra. Nehemiah) . . .465 

Xerxes II., his son ........ 425 

Sogdlanus, half-brother of Xerxes II., whom he assassinates . . 425 

Darius II., Kothus, half-brother of Sogdianus, whom he assassinates . 425 
Artaxerxes II., Mnemon, his son . . . . . .405 

Revolt of Ciyros (his brother), B. c. 401. Betreat of the Greeks under 
Xenophon, b. c. 400. 
Ochus, hisBon ......... 859 

Arses, his son ......... 338 

Darius III., Oodomannus, great-gran^jon of Darius II. . . .336 

Conquered by Alexander the Great. The Persian empire ^ended with 
his death, b. 0. 830. 

5. The Seleucid(Bf or Kings of J^/ria, more or less connected with 

Sacred History, 



Seleucns Nicator . 
Antiochus Soter, his son 
Antiochus Theos, his son 
Seleucns Callinicus, his son 
Seleucus Ceraunns, his son 
Antiochus the Great, his brother 
Seleucus Philopator, his son 
Antiochus Eplphanes, his brother 
Antiochus Eupator, Ids son 
Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philopator 
(Alexander Balas, usurper, pretending to be a son of Antiochus Epi 
phanes) ..... 

Demetrius Nicator, son of Demeteius Soter 

Antiochus Sidetes, his brother ...... 

This dynasty was expelled by Pompey, a.d. 65, by whom Syria 
was finally reduced to a Boman province. 




B.a 
312-280 
280-261 
261-241 
246-226 
226-223 
223-lW 
187-175 
175-164 
164-162 
162-150 

150-146 
146-137 
137-128 
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6. 7^ PtolemieSj or later Kings of Egypt, more or lees connected 

with Sacred History, 



Ptolemy I. (Lngi, i.e. Km of Lagns ; mxnamed Soter) 

Ptolemy n. (Phlladelphiu) 

Ptolemy III. (Bnergetes) 

Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) 

Ptolemy Y. (Eplpbanes) 

Ptolemy YI. (Philometor) 

Ptolemy YII. (Energetes II.) 

Ptolemy VIII. (Soter II.) 

The kizigdom of E^orpt, mider Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy XI., 

afld siflter of Ptolemy XTTI., was absorbed in the Bomaa Empire, 

under Augostns, b. c. 80. 



B.C. 

828 
283 
247 
222 
20fi 
181 
146 
117 



7. 2%e Maccabees and Jsmonaan Dynasty, 

XATTATHIAS 



iMia 



Simon, JndM JUeubtnu 

hlfhprtect 
after Jonathan 



I 



I 



hiShprioM 



I 



Judai 



I 
Matuthiai 



^ 



John Hjreano* 



Ariitobuliu L Antigonus Alexander Janncua, 

vho married Alexandra 

I 



BTreanufl IL 



I 

Arbtobuliu IL 

I 



Alezutdra m. Aloumder 



I 
Antlgonufl 



Xariamne 



Arbtobnliu 



8. 77ie Herodtan Family, 

HEROD THE GREAT 

(Matt. ii. 1 tq. ; Luke L 5 ; Acts xslii. 55) 

Son or aktipatkr, Pbocviutor or Judka, • 

married tuoceMirely ton wirot, of whom vera 

I 



Dorla 

I ^ 
▲ntlpatrrt 



Harlamnel. 

I 



I I 

Alcundcrt Ariatobulost 



Xariamne IL 

H«md Philip, 

dialnherited bj 

Herod; flnthni- 

band of Herodlaa. 

Hatt. sir. 5 ; 

Mark tL 17 ; 

Luke iiL 19. 



I 

Malthace 

I 



I 

Arehelani, 

Ethnarch of 

Jodea^Sa- 

maria, an . 

Idnraea. 
Hatt IL 22. 



I 



Herod Air^lppa T. 
AetaaiL 1. 



Herodlaa, 
Matt. sir. S ; 
Mark vL 17 ; 

LnkeUL 19. 



Bcrod Agrlppa II. 
Acta xsT. IS. 



Bemloo 
Acta UT. IS. 



Dnxailla 
Acta xxlr. 24. 



Herod 

Antipaa, 

Tetrareh 

of Galilee 

and 

Pcrsa; 

■econd 

ha«b«ud of 

Herodlaa. 

Matt. air. 1 ; 

Mark ri. 14 ; 

vllL 15: Luke 

111. 1. 19 ; Ix. 

7 ; xiil. 51 ; 

xxili. 7; AcU 

It. 27 i xilL 1. 



I 
Cleopatra 

Philip, 

Tettareh of 

Itanea and 

Tracbonitii. 

LnkeiiLI. 



• Who vaa, aoeordlns to Joaephua, the aon of a noble Idumaan of the aame name, to whom 
Alexander Jannvua committed the goramment of Idnmca. 
t Put to death bjtiMirfSMliar Herod. 
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THE JEWISH YEAR. 



Sacred. 


CivU. 


Jewish Months. English Months. 


1. . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 


1 
NiaanorAbib = March and April. 
Jyar (lyar), or Zif = April and May. 
Sivan = May and Jnne. 
Thammnz = Jnne and July. 
Ab = July and August. 
EIul =: August and September. 
TiRTi s September and October. 
Marchfisvan = October and November. 
Eislen or Ghislen = November and DecCTaber. 
Thebet &= December and January. 
Sebat = January and February. 
Adar = February and March. 



TABLES OF WEiaHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY, 

MENTIOMBD IK SCBIFTT7RB. 

1. Jewish Weights reduced to English Troy Weight. 

lbs. oz. dwts. gr. 
The gerah, one-twentieth of a shekel . . .000 10*95 

Bekah, half a shekel . . . .004 13'5 

The shekel .. .0093 

Tho maneh, 60 shekels . . . . . .23713 

The talent, 60 manehs, 3000 shekels . . . 114 15 

2. Scrijpture Measures of length reduced to English Measure, 

Eng. ft. in. 
A digit, Jer. lU. 21 .... 



4 I A palm, Exod. zxv. 25 



12 



I 6 



a I A span, Exod. xxvlii. 16 
A cubit, G«n. vi. 15 

A fathom, Acts xxvii. 28 



2 



96 24 12 



144 I 36 I 18 



192 48 24 8 



6 I 1^ I Ezek iel's reed, Ezek. xl. 3—5 
An Arabian pole 



H 







1 

7 
10 
14 



0-913 
8-648 

10-944 
9*888 
8*553 

11*328 
7*104 



1920 



480 



240 



80 20 



13J 



10 



Schcenus, or Measuring ) 
line, Ezek. zl. 8 j 



145 11*040 



A cubit 



400 



2000 



I 98000 I 240 I 48 



3. The long Scrijpture Measures, 



A stadium or furlong, Luke xxiy. 13 . 

A Sa bbath day's journey, Acts i. 12 
An eastern mile. Mat. y. 41 
A pa rasang . 

A day's journey 



4000 I 10 5 



12000 80 I 6 



8 



24 



8 



Eng.m. 
. 


paces 



. ft. 
1*834 


. 


145 


4*6 


. 


729 


8-0 


. 1 


408 


1*0 


. 4 


158 


3*0 


. 88 


172 


4-0 
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4. Scripture Measures of Capacity for Liquids^ reduced to English 

Wine Measure, 



Acaph 



n 



6i 



16 



82 



96 



960 



A lo g, Lev. xiv. 10 
A cab 



12 



24 



3^ A hin, Bxod. xxx. 24 
Aeeah 



6 



72 



18 



3 



A bath, or ephah, 1 Kings yii 
John 11. 6 . 



26; 



'} 



720 



180 



60 



30 



10 



A kor'or homer, Ezek. zlr. ) 
14 ; Isaiah v. 10 . j 



GaLs^&itfl 
0-626 





0-833 





8-888 


1 


3 


3 


4 


7 


4 


76 






5. Scripture Measures of Capacity for things Dry^ reduced to English 

Com Measure. 



Agachal 



20 I A cab or choenix, 2 Kings tI. 26 ; Eey. vl. 6 



36 



120 



360 



8600 



l| I An omer, Exod. xvi. 86 . 



8J(A seah, Mat. xtli. 33 



18 



10 



3 An ephah, Ezek. xlv. 11 



1800 90 



60 15 6 I Aletech. Hob. iii. 2 



180 



100 



30 



10 



Peck. 
. 


gal. 



pints. 
0-1416 


. 





2-8333 








5-1 


. 1 





1 


. 8 





3 


. 16 


1 


7 



A homer or kor, Nnm. ) 
zi. 32 ; Hos. iii. 2 j 



81 



6 



6. Jewish Money reduced to English Standard. 



10 



Agerah, Ezod. zxz. 13 .... 
Abekah, Exod. xxxviii. 26 

A shek el, Exod. xxx. 13 ; Isa. Tii. 23 
A maneh or mina Hebraica 
A talent 



20 



1200 



60000 



120 



60 



6000 



3000 



50 



A BOlidns anrens, or sextnla, was worth . 
A aicnlns aureus, or gold shekel, was worth 
A talent of gold was worth .... 

In the preceding table, silver is valued at 5«., and gold at 42., per oz. 











d. 
1-36876 







1 


1-6875 







2 


3-876 




. 6 16 10-5 




342 


3 


9 


. • a 


12 

1 16 
6475 






7. Soman and Greek Money mentioned in the New Testament, 
reduced to the English Standard. 



A mite i\9irT6v)y Hark xii. 42 ; Luke zxi. 2 

A farthing (KoSpdvrrit), Mat. v. 26 ; Mark xii. 42 

A farthing (ao-o-aaiov), Mat. x. 29 ; Luke xii. 6 

A penny or denarius (Srivdpiov), Mat. xxii. 19 

A didrachm (JtSpav/uiov), Mat. xvii. 24 

A itater (arar^p), Mat. xvii. 27 

A pound or mlns (jiya), Luke xix. 13 



about 



£ $. d.far. 


0^ 
o| 


2 


7 3 


17 2 


3 8 


4 18 
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Aneteni (CanaanitUh). 
Sldonlans. 



Unknown. 

Perizzites. 

Same. 

Hiyites. 

Same. 

JebnsiteB. 

Amorites, Hlttites. 

Philistines. 

Hoabites. 

Anunonites, Gilead. 

Kingdom of Bashan. 



DIVISIONS OF CANAAN. 

JgraeWish. 
Tribe of Asher (in Lebanon). 
Naphtali (north-west of the Lake of Grennesa* 

reth). 
Zebnlon (west of (Jemiesareth). 
Iflsachar (Plain of Esdraelon and Monnt Tabor). 
Half tribe of Manasseh (Dor and Gaesarea). 
Ephraim (Shechem and Samaria). 
Benjamin (Jericho and Jemsalem). 
Judah (Hebron and Judsea Proper). 
Simeon (sonth-west of Jadah, Dan, and Joppa). 
Reuben (0-ilead and Heshbon). 
Ammonites (GMlead). 
Half tribe of Manaaseh (Golan in Bashan). 



Roman, 

Upper 
Galilee. 

Galilee. 
Jndsa. 



Gilead. 



Thb Histobicai. Obdeb of the Books of the Old Testament; 

THAT IS, THE BoOKS OF THB OlD TESTAMENT ABBANGBD (GENE- 



Genesis. 


2 Samuel. 


Jonah. 


Lamentations. 


Job (bnt date 


of 1 Chronicles. Joel. 


Habakkuk. 


this history im- Psalms (chiefly by Amos. 


Daniel. 


certain). 


David; some of Hosea. 


Obadiah. 


Exodus. 




EzekieL 


Leviticns. 


Song of Solomon. If icah. 


Haggai. 


Deuteronomy. 


1 Kings i.— xi. Nahum. 


Zecbariah. 


Numbers. 


2 Chronicles 1— iz. Zephaniah. 


Esther. 


Joshua. 


Proverbs. 2 Chronicles x. 


Ezra.* 


Judges. 


Ecclesiastes. to the end. 


Kehemiah. 


Ruth. 


1 Kings xii. to the 2 Kings. 


Malachi. 


1 Samuel. 


end. Jeremiahk 




The Chbokoi 


.OQICAL Obdeb of the Books of the Nk 
[E Books of the New Testament abb/ 


w Tbstambmt ; 


THAT IS, TH 


INGED ACCOBD- 


iNO TO THE Dates at which they webe (fbobably) wBirrBy. 




A.D. 




A.D. 


St. Matthew ; first gospel, but 


St. Luke at latest G3 


; perhaps 6U-.V8 


date unoertair 


L perhaps 40-50 


Acts . . 


63 


1 Thessalonians 


62 


1 Peter. 


.63 or 64 


3 Thessalonians 




62 


St. Mark 


about 65 


] Corinthians 




67 


Jude . 


» 65 


2 Corinthians . 




.67 


1 Timothy 


67 


Galatians 




. 66-68 


Titus . 


67 


Romans . 




. ol or 58 


2Peter. 


67 


James . 




62 


2 Timothy 


68 


Philemon 




62 


1 John . . p 


crhaps about 69t 


ColoBsians 




62 


2 John . 


M f> 69 


Epbeslans 




62 


3 John . 


69 


Philippians 




. 62 or 63 


St. John 


perhaps 80-8} 


Hebrews. 




. C2 or 63 


Revelation 


96 



• [The flnt six cliftptcrt of Exm com* befort Eather, •oeording to the ricv adopted on p> 504, 
reeuectlDg AhMorroa.] 

T rit leaou more probable that the Kptttlci of 8t John were writun at a later date, and €(fiv 
the ObepeL] 
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AAB 

AABON, 51, 55, 56, 70, 76, IB, 79, 82, 
146, 153; his rod that budded, 

151 ; his descendants, 109 
Ab, 438 

Abana, or Amana, 2 Kings v. 12 (259) 
Abarim, chain of mountains so called, 

east of the Dead Sea, 157, 160, n. 
Abdon, judge of Israd, 183 
Abed-nego, 297 
Abel, second son of Adam, 9 
Abel-beth-maachah, 225 
Abel-meholah, Judges vii. 22 (179) ; 1 

Kings xix. 16 (256) 
Abel-mizraim, Gren. 1. 11 (48) 
Abel-shittim, 160, n. See also Shittim. 
Abia, order or class of, 109 
Abiah, son of Samuel, 194 
AbUthar, 207, 227, Ul 
Abib, 59, 438 

Abiezer, son of Gilead and great-grand- 
son of Manasseh, founder of the 

family of 0-ideon, Num. zxTi. 30 ; 

Josh. xvii. 2 ; Judges vi. 34 ; yiii. 2 

(178, 179) 
Abigail, wife of David, 209 
Abigail, sister of David, 224 
Abihu, 76, 82, 109 
Abijah, son of Jeroboam, 243, 244 
Abijah, or Abijam, son of Behoboam, 

king of Jndah, 245 
Abilene, a province of Syria, 333 
Abimelfich, king of Gerar, in the time 

of Abraham, 28; in the time of Isaac, 

33 
Abimelech, son of Gideon, 181, 182 
Abinadab, a Levite of Klrjath-jearim, 

193, 219 
Abinadab, a son of Jesse, 1 Sam. zvi. 8 ; 

xvli. 13 (203, 204) 
Abinadab, a son of Saul, 211 
Abiram, son of Eliab, a Benbenite, 149, 

160 
Abiram, firstborn of Hiel, 1 Kings zvi. 

34 (164) 
Abishag, 231 

Abishni, 209, 216, 224, 226 
Abneri 216-217 
Abram, Abraham, first and second call 

of, 21 ; cnterB Canaan, 22 ; in Egypt, 



Kino 

22 ; returns to Canaan, 28 ; parts from 
Lot, and resides at the grove (tere- 
binth) of Mamre, 23 ; rescues Lot, and 
meets Melchlzedek, 24 ; the Divine 
covenant renewed with him, 25-27; 
receives the promise of Isaac, 27 ; 
intercedes for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
28 ; at (Jerar, makes a tre<ity with 
Abimeledx, 29 ; receives Isaac, 29 ; 
dismisses Hagar and Ishma^, 29 ; 
called to sacrifice Isaac, 29 ; buries 
Sarah, 30 ; provides a wife for Isaac, 
30 ; marries Keturah, 31 ; his death, 
31 

Absalom, 223, 224 

Academy, the, 403 

Accho, afterwards Ptolemais, now Acre, 
Judges i. 31 (175), 289, n. 

Achaia, 404, 411 

Achan, 165 

Achilles, 204, n. 

Achish, 206, 210 

Achsah, 176 

Achor, valley of, 165 

Acre, 413. See also Accho. ^ 

Actinm, battle of, 321 

Acta, the book of, 375-42!; 

Adam, 2-10 

Adar, 438 

Admah, one of the cities of the plain, 
Dent. 3udx. 23 (28) 

Admetus, flocks of, 37, n. 

Adonibezek, 175 

Adonijah, 227. 231, 232 

Adonizedek, 167 

Adrammelech, an idol of the i)eople of 
Sepharvaim, 2 Kings xvii. 31 (280) 

Adrammelech, son of Sennacherib, 284 

Adramyttium, 419 

Adria, i.e. the Adriatic Sea, Acts xzvii. 
27 (420, 421) 

Adriel, husband of Merab, 1 Sam. zviii. 
19 (225) 

Adullam, cave of, 206 

Adummim, Josh. zv. 7, supposed scene 
of the parable of the Ghood Samaritan 
(353) 

^neas, healing of, 881 

iEnon, 338 
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iBSC 

JEschines, 811 

.SBchylcu, 311 

JEsop, 811 

Africaas, origin of, 15 

A^abuB, 889,413 

Agag, king of the Amalekites, 203. 

Compare Num. zxiv. 7 
Agamemnon, 30, n., 167, n., 199 
Agathocles, 259, n. 
Agora, 403 

Agrippa. See Herod. 
Ahab, son of Omri, king of Israel, 249 ; 

evente of Us reign, 251-258 
Ahab, son of Koladah, a falae prophet 

duiing the Babylonian Captivity, Jer. 

zziz.21, 22 
Ahasnerns, 804, n. 
Ahava, 806 
Ahaz, king of Jndah, 277 ; events of his 

reign, 277-279 
Ahaziah, son of Ahab, king of Israel, 

258 
Ahaziah, son of Jehoram,king of Jndah, 

261, 265 
Ahljah, the prophet, 289, 248 
Ahlmaaz, son of Zadok the high priest, 

who went to David with tidings of 
, Absalom's death, bnt left Cnshl to 

report the fact, 2 Sam. zviii. 19-32 

(224) 
Ahimelech, 206, 207, 227 
Ahlnoam, wife of Sanl, 1 Sam. ziv. 50 
Ahinoam, wife of David (1 Sam. zxv. 

48) 209 
Ahithophel, 228, 224 
Ahitnb,8on of Phinehas, and grandson 

of Eli (1 Sam. ziv. 8), 206, n. 
Ahitnb, father of Zadok, 1 Chron. vi. 8 
Aholiab, 77, 82 

Ai, 22, n. ; capture of, 164r-166 
Ajalon, valley of, 167, 202 
Akabah, golf of, 146, 149, 153, n., 237, n. 
Alba Longa, 300 
Alexander the Great, 217, n., 313, 814 ; 

empire of, 820 
Alexander Jannsens, 817 
Alexander, son of Herod, 330, 437 
Alexander, son of Simon the Cyrenian, 

Mark xv. 21 
Alexander, a Jew, who took part against 

Peter and John, Acts iv. 6 
Alexander, a Jew, of Ephesns, Acts xix. 

88 
Alexander, a coppersmith, 1 Tim. i. 20 ; 

2 Tim. iv. 14 
Alexandra, 317, 487 
Alexandria, 813, 814, 419 
Alexandria Troas, 398, 411, 412 
AUon-bachnth, 40 
Almng-trees, 1 Kings x. 11, 12, or Al- 

gom trees, 2 Chron. 11. 8 ; perhaps 

sandal wood, supplied for the build- 

tng of the Temple (283) ' 



ANT 

AlphsBUB, father of St. James, 844, 428 
Alphsens, father of Levi (St. Matthew), 

Mark U. 14 
Altar of Burnt OfFerings, 98 
Altar of Incense, 102 
Altar at the Jordan, 171, 172 
Altar, idolatrous, erected by Ahaz, 279 
Alnsh, 69 
Alyattes, 301 
Amalek, 70 
Amalekltes, 70, 148, 164, n., 176, 177, 

178, 203, 210 
Amasa, 225 
Amasai, succoured David in hia flight 

from Sanl, 1 Chron. zii. 18 [perhaps 

the same as the preceding] 
Amaziah, son of Joash, Idng of Jndah, 

269 ; events of his reign, 269-271 
Amittai, 273 
Amminadab (uncertain), obariotB of, 

Cant. vi. 12 
Amminadib, father-in-law of Aaron, 

Exod. vi. 28 
Ammonites, 176, 182, 183, 194,195, 202, 

221,262,271,277,291,298,295,307,317 
Amnon, 228 
Amon, son of Manasseh, Ving of Jadah. 

288 
Amorites, 24, 148, 154, 155, 164, n., 167- 

168, 440 
Amphipolis, 401 
Amram, 51 

Amraphel, king of Shinar , or Babylonia, 
one of the confederates <A Chedoiia* 
omer. Gen. xiv. 1 (23) 

Anak, sons of, Num. xiii. 23->83 ; c<nn- 
pare Josh. xi. 21, 22 ; adv. 16 (147), 

169, n. 

Ananias, husband of Sapphira, 378 

Ananias, of Dunascus, 887 

Ananias, a high indest, 416, fi., 417 

Anarchy, 279 

Anathoth, 232, 293, 294, n. 

Andrew, St., 336, 340, 344, 427 

Aner, an Amorite chief, 24 

Angel of the Covenant, 28, 162, 175. 17S. 

184 

Anna, a prophetess, 329 

Annas, father-in-law of Oatanhas 333. 
363 *- I . 

Antediluvian patriarchs, 8-11 
Antlgonus, king of Asia, 814 
Antigonus, son of Arisfcobulaa II.. 319, 

487 ' 

Antioch, capital of Syria, 882, 891. 394- 

397, 406, 407, 427 ' 

Antioch in Pisidia, 892-394 
Antiochus m., 814, 436 
AntiochuB (IV.) Epiphanes, 314-316,436 
Antlpater, father of Herod the Great 

819,821,487 
Antlpater, son of Herod the Oreat, 830, 

437 
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ANT 

Antipatrig, 417 
Antonia, fortress of, 416 
Antonines, the, 237, n. 
Antony, Mark, 217, n., 319, 321 
Apamea, coin of, 14, n. 
Aphek, a town on the borders of Jndah 
and Benjamin, where the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, 1 Sam. i7. 
1-11 (192) 
Aphek, in the plain of Esdraelon, near 
which Saul and Jonathan fell in 
battle, 1 Sam. zxix. 1 (210) 
Aphek, a town in tbe tribe of Ashor, 

Joeh. ziz. 30 
Aphek, oast of the sea of Galilee, where 
Benhadad assembled the Syrians, 266 
Apocalypse, the, 427 
Apollo, 7, 37, n., 74 n. 
Apollonia, 401 
Apolloe, 40&-410 

Apostles, the, called, 843, 344 ; sent on 
a tonr, 346 ; see Jesns after His resur- 
rection, 369-^72) ; their early history 
after our Lord'a ascension, 875-383 ; 
their later history, 427-429 
Appian Way, 422 
Appii Forum, 422 
Apries, 292, 301 
Aqnila, 404, 406, 408 
At, chief town of Moab, 221, n. 
Arabah, the, 149 
Arabia Deserta, 17, 237, 271 
Arabia Fetraaa, 54, 66, 270 
Arabia, to which St. Paul retired, 387 
Arabians, 262, 263, 271 
Arad, 152 
Aram, 15 
Aramaeans, 379 
Ararat, Mount, 13 
Araunah (or Oman), 226, 227, 233 
Arbah, 40, 169, n. See also Hebron. 
Archelaus, 319, 330, 332, 437 
Archons at Athens, 239, 301 
Areopagus, Areopagites, 403 
Aretas, 338, 388 
Argonantic expedition, 199 
Arixnatluea, 191, n., 368 
Aristarchns, of Thessalonioa, 412, 419, 

423 
Aristobulus I., son of John Hyrcanus, 

317, 435, 487 
Aristobulus n., second son of Alexan- 
der Jannsus, 817, 319, 435, 487 
Aristobulus, grandson of Hyrcanus II. 
and Aristobulus n., brother of Mari- 
amne, high priest, put to death by 
contrivance of Herod the Qreat (b. c. 
S6),4d7 
Aristobulus, son of Herod the Great and 

Mariamne, 330, 338, n., 383, n., 437 
Ariatobnlns the Yoimg^r, son of Alex- 
ander, and grandson of Herod the 
Great (437) 



ATA 

Aristobulus, eon of Herod of Ohalcis, 
and great-grandson of Herod the 
Great (437) 

Aristotle, 311, 403 

Ark, Noah's, 12, 13 

Ark in which Moses was preserved, 51 

Ark of the Covenant or the Testimony, 
103-106, 161, 163, 170, 192, 193, 219, 
234 

Armageddon, Rev. xvi. 16, i.e. moun- 
tain of Megiddo. Megiddo was in the 
plain of Esdraelon, a great battle- 
field. See Megiddo. 

Armenia, a countiy of Western Asia, 
including Moimt Ararat, 2 Kings xix. 
37 (284) 

Amon, a river falling into the Dead 
Sea, 154 

Aroer, a town on the rivo: Amon, Deut. 
lii. 12, iv. 48 

Aroer, a town near Babbah of Ammon 
—perhaps on the river Jabbok, Josh, 
xiii. 25 

Aroer, a town in the south of Judah, 
1 Sam. XXX. 28 

Arpad, or Arphad, a city of Syria, 2 
Kings xviii. 34, xix. 13 ; Isa. x. 9, 
xxxvi. 19 ; Jer. xllx. 23 

Artaxerxes (Longimanos), 304, n., 305, 
306, 436 

Asa, son of Abijah, King of Judah, 246 ; 
events of his relgn> 246-248 

Asahel, brother of Joab, 216 

Asaph, an eminent musician, and pre- 
centor of the Temple under David, 
1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2 (220) 

Ascalon. See Askelon. 

Asoension of our Saviour, 372 

Asenath, 44 

Ashdod (afterwards Azotus), 192, 381 

Asher, son of Jacob, 37 ; tribe of, 144, 
171, 175, 188 

Asherah [translated ' grove ' in A. v. 
1 Kings xviii. 19, &c.], a name of 
Ashtoreth, and especially of her im- 
age. 

Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth (Astarte), 212, 
»., 238, 254, 285 

Ashtaroth, a town of Bashan, Josh. ix. 
10, xiii. 31 ; 1 Chron. vi. 71 

Asia Minor, 397, 408, 424 

Asia (province), 398, 408 

Asiatics, the, origin of, 1 5 

Askelon (Aacalon), 175, 185 

Asmonaeans, 315-317, 437 

Au^ur, 16 

Assos, 412 

Assyria, A^yrians, 199, 273, 278, 280, 
282-286, 290, n., 293, 436 ' 

Astarte. See Ashtaroth or Ashtoreth. 

Astraea, fable of, 12, n. 

Astyages, 299, 304,fi. 

Atakah, mount, 66 
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ATU 

Athaliah, dangbter of Ahab and Jexebel, 

wife of Jehoram, king of Jndab, 257, 

261 ; qneen of Jndab, 266, 266 
Athens, 199, 289, 801, 810, 820, 402-404 
Atonement, Day of, 184-187 
Attalia, 894 
Angnstani, 419, n, 
AngustuB, 62, n., 237, »., 821, 829, 330, 

833 
Ava, 280 
Avon, a plain in Syria, between Lebanon 

and Anti-Lebanon, Amoa L 6 
Aven, a name of Bethel, Hob. z. 8. [See 

201, n.] 
Anwiah (strength, or help, of JehoTah. 

Germ. Ootthi^, the name of eeveral 

Jewish high priests. 
Asariah, son of Oded, a prophet, 246 
Azariah,aon ot Amaziah, king of Jndah, 

otherwise called TJzadah. See Uz- 

sdah. 
Azariah, the original name of Abed- 

nego, 297 
Azazel, 185, n. 
Azekah, Josh. z. 10; 1 Sam. xrii. 1 

(167, 204) 
Azotns. See Aahdod. 



BAAL, 178, 238, 252, 254, 255, 265, 268, 
277,285. Baalberith (Shechemite), 
188. Baal-Peor(Moabite),156. Bual- 
zebnb (Philistine), 258 

Baal-Gad, a town in the valley of Leba- 
non, nnder Momit Hermon, Josh. zi. 
17, zU. 7 

Baal-Hermon, in or near Mount Her- 
mon, or perhaps another name of it, 
Judges ill. 8 ; by some supposed to be 
the same as Baal-Gad. 

Baal-Ferazim, 218 

Baal-Zephon, 63 

Baanah, 217 

Baasha. king of Israel, 247, 248 

Babel, Tower of, 16 

Babylon, 16, 17, 57, 199, 279, 280, 284, 
285, 290-298, 299, 427, 486 

Babylonian Oaptiyity, 291-294, 295-300, 
802-807 

Baca, or Bak, trees, 218 

Baca, Valley of, Fs. Izzzlv. 6; i.e. 
Yall^ of Weeping; or, as some sup- 
pose. Valley of Baca, or Bak trees. 

Bacchus, 184, n. 

Bagoses, 818 

Bahurim, 223 

Balaam (lord of the people ; or, destruc- 
tion of the people), 165, 156 

Balak (emptiness), 155, 156 

Balistas, 271,n. 

Baptism of John, 834 ; received by our 
Lord, 884 ; Christian institution of, 
879 administered by Peter and the 



BBT 

other Apostles on the Day of Pen* 
tecost, 376 ; by the seven, 379 ; re- 
ceived by the Samaritans (andSinum 
Magus), 380 ; by the BthiopiBn ea- 
nuch, 880; by Cornelius and bis 
household (382) ; by St. Paul, after 
hiB conversion, 887 ; by John's disci- 
ples at Bphesns, 408 

Barabbas, 866 

Barachiss, father of Zacharias; Lfc 
(probaUy) of Zechariah, hi^ print 
in the time of Joasfa, king of Judah, 
266 ; Mat. zziiL 85. (If so, * son of 
Jehoiada' B» grandson of Jehoiads; 
or Barachiah was aaother name for 
Jehoiada.) 

Barak (lightning : comp. Punic, Barca), 
177 

Bar-jesus (son of Jesos or Joshua). 891 

Bar-jona (son ot Jonas), patronymic of 
St. Peter, Mat. zvi. 17 

Barnabas, 377, 888-397 

Barren fig-tree, 360 

Barsabas, Joseph, 875 

Barsabas, Judas, Acts xv. 22 (396) 

Bartholomew, St., 344, 428 

Barttmaeus, 357 

Baruch, 291 

Bandllai, a friend of David, who aocom- 
panied him across the Jordan after 
the defeat and death of Ahsalom, i 
Sam. zix. 31-39 ; 1 Kings ii. 7 (329) 

Bashan (afterwards Batanea), 154, W, 
830,440 

Bashemath, 34 

Batanea, 319, 330 

Bathsheba, 221, 227, 231 

Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 876, 415 

Beelzebub, or (rather) Beelzebiil,a title 
(of uncertain meaning) c^ven to the 
prince of the devils, 345 

Beersheba, 29, 30, 83, 46, 255 

Belial (worthlessness), children orioDi 
of, Le. worthless, wicked penoos, 
Dent. ziii.l3 ; Judges ziz. 22 ; 1 Sam. 



ii. 12 ; 1 Kings zzi. 10, 13 
Belshazzar, 299, 486 
Belteshazzar, 296 
Benaiah, 220, 232 
Benhadad I., king of Damaaoene Sjnt, 

247 ;— n., 256, 260 ;— HI., 268, W 
Benjamin, 37, 45, 46 
Benjamin, tribe of, 144, 171, 175,188. 

195, 225, 241, 242, n., 885 
Berea,402 
Bemioe (or Berenice), 888, n ., 417, 418i 

437 
Bethabara (xdace of paaage, L e. f<*il). 

John i. 28 
Bethany (place of dates), SS6, SSMCt 

372 
Bethaven (place of vaoitj, i.e. of faw* 

atry), 201 
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BST 

Bethel, 33, 86, 40, 166, »., 176, 194, 201, 

n., 343, 243, 346, 369, 389 
Betbesda, 843 
Beth-horon, 167 

Beth-jeBhimoth, a town of Renben, east 
<rf the Jordan, near the Dead Sea, 
Num. zxxiii. 49 ; Josh. zii. 3, ziiL 
20 : Ezek. zxv. 9 

Bethlehem, in Jndah, 40, 180, 303, 819, 
328, 329 ; weU of, 2 Sam. xziii. 16, 16 

BetUehem, in Zebnlnn, Josh. zix. 15, 
183 

Beth-peor, a place in the land of If oab, 
near -which Moses recapitulated the 
Law, Dent. iy. 46 (167), and near 
which he was bmied, 168 

Bethphage (honae or place of figs), a 
Tillage near Bethany, ICat. sod. 1 ; 
liUke adz. 29 (369) 

Bethsaida, 347, n. ;— in Galilee, west of 
the Sea of Tiberias, native place of 
Peter, Andrew, and Philip, 836, 347 ; 
(Jnlias) in Gaulanitis, on the north- 
east of the lake, scene of the miracle 
of Feeding the Five thousand, 347 : 
and also (i»x>babl7), of the Cnre of 
the Blind Man, 348 

Bethshan, or Bethshean (afterwards 
Scythopolis), 212 

Bethshemesh (house, or place of the 
snn), a city of Jndah, 193, 270 

Bethshemesh, a town oi Naphtali, Josh, 
xiz. 38 ; Judges L 38 

Bethshemesh, in £^;ypt, perhaps, i.q. 
Heliopolis, Jer. zliiL 18 

Bethnel, 81 

Bezaleel, 70, 77, 83 

Bezek, a town of Jndah, near which the 
Canaanites and Perizzites were de- 
feated after the death of Joshua, 
Judges i. 4 (176) ; and* where Saul 
mustered his forces before the attack 
on Jabesh-O^ilead, 1 Bam. zi. 8 (196) 

Bezer, 87, 170 

Bildad, the Shuhite, i.e. (probably) de- 
scendant of Shuah^ the sizth son of 
Abraham and Keturah, 18, 81 

Bilhah, 37 

Bithynia, 398 

Blind and dumb demoniac, miraculous 
cure of the, 846 

Blind man at Bethsaida, miraculous 
cure of the, 348 

Blind, man bom, miraculous cure of 
the, 863 

Blind Bartimeeus and another, miracu- 
lous cure ol, 867 

Bloody sacrifices. See Sacrifice. 

Boanerges, 844 

Boas, the Bethlehemite, 180, 203 



CAB 

Boaz, the pillar, 386 

Bochim, 176 

Bozrah, the ancient capital of Edom, 

Gkn. zzzvl. 88 ; Isa. zzziv. 6, &o. 
Brazen altar, 97, 98, 283 ; in Solomon's 

Temide, 284, 279 
Brazen laver, 98 ; in Solomon's Temple, 

284 
Brazen serpent, 164, 281 
Breastplate. 112, 113 
Burnt offerings, 128 ; altar of, 98 
Bums, 423, 428 
Bush, tbB burning, 64 



CAB, 260, n., 439 
CSabalists, 318, n. 
CSadmus, 199 
Caesar, Julius, 819, 821 
CJaesarea (Stratonis), 330, 881, 883, 889, 

406, 418, 417, 418 
CiEsarea Phllippi, 348 
Caiaphas, 332, 364, 366 
Cain, 9, 10 
(}ainan, 10 

Cainites and Sethites, 10^12 
Caleb, 147, 148, 176, 176 
Calf, the golden, 78, 79, 242 ; calves, 212, 

268, 268, 278 • 
Caligula, 381 
Calvary, 367 
Cambyses, 304 
Cana of Galilee, 886, 888 
Canaan, son of Ham, 14, 16 
Canaan (the country), original division 

of, 164, n. ; conquest of, 163, n., 176 ; 

division of, amongst the tribes of 

Israel, 169-171 
Canaan, woman of, 349 
Cananites, Simon, 344,428 
Gandace, 380 
Candlestick, the golden, 100, 101 ; the 

ten in Solomon's Temple, 236 
Canticles, 283 
Capernaum, 836, 337, 339, 846, 848, 860, 

352 
Caphtor,the proper country of the Phi- 
listines (perhaps Cyprus, or rather, 

as many suppose, CIrete), Gen. z. 14 ; 

Deut. ii. 23 ; Jer. zlvii. 4 ; Amos iz. 

7; 184, n. 
(^appadocia, an interior province of Asia 

Minor, Acts ii. 9 : 1 Pet. i. 1 ; 184, n. 
Captain of the Lord's host, 162, 163 
Captivity, Babylonian, 291-294, 296- 

300, 802-307 ; prince of the, 299, 308 
Garchemish, 289, 290 
C!armel, mount. 264, 266, 259 
Oarmel, hUl and town of, in Jndah, 208, 

271 



• [This Bezek was probably a different place from the other—' Somewhere in the 
centre of the country, near the Jordan valley.' Smith's Diet. 1. 209 J 
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€arthage, 259, n., 820 

Castor and Follnx, as tho sign of a 
ship, 422 

Gatapaltae, 271, n. 

Gavallo, 399 

Gedron (or Kidron), 363 

GenchresB, 404, n., 405, 412 

Gentnrion's serrant, healing of the, 345 

Cephas, <?36, 410 

Chaboras, 2^9, n. 

Chaldeans, Chaldees, 18, 21, 291, 293 

Chaldeans, empire of the, 290, n., 297, 
299, n., 300, 436 

Chariots of iron, 177 

Chazan of the synagogue, 339 

Chebar, 294, 296 

Chedorlaomer, 23 

Chemosh, worship of, sanctioned by 
Solomon, 238; removed by Joeiah, 
2 Kings xxiii. 18 (289) 

Cherethites, 184, n. 

Cherethites, 220 

C!herith, the brook, 252 

Cherubim, 7 ; figores of, 108-105, 235 

ChlUon, 180 

Chimham, 2 Sam. six. 37 ; 1 Kings ii. 
7 (226) 

Chinnereth (Clnnereth), name of a 
place and lake in Galilee, afterwards 
called Gennesareth, Tiberias, Num. 
xody. 11 ; Deut. iii. 17 ; Chinneroth, 
Josh. zi. 2, xil. 3 ; Cinneroth, 
1 Kings XT. 20 

Chios, 412 

Chislen, 138, 438 

CJhittlm (perhaps Cyprus ; or, more 
generally, islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean ; as we say, the Le- 
vant), Num. xxiv. 24; Isa. xxiii. 1, 
12 ; Ezek. xxvli. 6 ; Dan. xi. 80 

Chorazin, a town on the lake of Tibe- 
rias (sea of (^kililee). Mat. xi. 21 (353) 

Cbloe, family of, 410 

Christ, promise of, 6, 7 ; further revela- 
tions and prophecies of, 21, 196-199, 
275, 286, 297, 300, 302, n., 308, 327. See 
also Redemption; Types; Jesus Christ. 

Christians, name of, 383, 889 

Chushan-rishathaim, 175 

Chuza, 338 

Cicero, assassins of, 217, n. 

Cilicia, 885, 389, 396, 397, 408, 419 

Circumcision, 27, 162, 395, 896, 898, 414 

Cities of refuge, 87, 167, 170 

Civil laws, Jewish, 86-88 

Cilanda, 420 

Claudius, emperor, 404 

Claudius Lysias, 416, 417 

Clean and unclean, animals, 12, 143 

Cleomedes of AstypalsBa, 187, n. 

Oleopas, Luke xxlv. 18 (870), 844, n. 

Cleophas, 344 

Cloud and fire, pillar of, 68, 65, 145 



DAL 

Chiidus, 419 

Codms, king of Athenn, 239 

Coloesae, a city of Phrygia, whoe » 
church was founded, probably hj 
Epaphras (Col. i. 7 ; iv. 12) ; it had 
not been visited by St. Paul, at the 
time when he wrote his Epistle (C<d. 

U. 1) 

Colossians, Epistle to the, 423 
Comforter, the, promised, 868 ; sent oo 

the Day of Pentecost, 375 
Commandments, the Ten, thdr meaa- 

ing and force, 75, 76. Bee also Deca< 

logne. 
Confucius, 311 
Coniah, Jer. xxii. 24, shortened fonn of 

Jeconiah, 291 
Ck>os (Cos), 412 

Corinth, 404, 405, 408-412, 424 
Corinthians, 409 ; first I^ristle to the, 

410 ; second Epistle to tAe, 411 
Coriolanus, 210, n. 
Cornelius, 382 
Cos (Coos), 412 
Court of the Tabernacle, 97 ; courts of 

Solomon's Temple, 234 
Covenant, ark of the, 103-105. See also 

Ark. 
Coverings of the Tabernacle, 99, 100 
Cozbi, 156 
Crassus, 821 
(Jreon, 801 
Crescens, 424 
Crete, 199, 419, 420 
(Mo, cape, 419 
Cripple, healing of the, by our Savioor. 

at Bethesda, 343 : by Peter and John 

at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 

376 
Crispus, 404 
Croesus, 301 

Crucifixion of our Saviour, 366-368 
Curtains of the Tabernacle, 99, 100 
Cush, son of Ham, 16 
Cash (Ethiopia, perhaps also part of 

Arabia), 246, 283 ; hence, Cnsbite,S!. 

146 
Cuthah (Cuth), a district of As^ii*. 

280 
Cyaxaiea L, 290, n., 305, n. ; n., 2^- 

305, n. 
Cydnus, the, 385 
Cylon, 801 

Cyprus, 877, 882, 889, 391, 392, 419 
Cyrene, 314, 882, 889 
Cyrenius, 828 
Cyrus, 52, n., 299-304 



DAGK)N, 184, n., 187, 193 
Dalmanutha, the parts of, Kark viiL 
10, i. e. districts on the we e teru abore 
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of the lake of G^ennesareth (aea of 
TiberiaB), in Galilee (349) 

Dalmatia, 424 

DamaiiB, 408 

Damaacns, 24, 80, 221, 255, 256, 278, 881, 
386,888 

Dan, fifth son of Jacob, 37 ; tribe of, 
144, 171, 175, 188 

Dan, the northern aettlanent of the 
Danites, 242 

Daniel, 290, 296-300 

Dardanns, 199 

Darins, the Mede, son of Ahasneras, 
299, 304, n. 

Darins Hystaspis, 280, n., 304, 310, 436 

Darins Nothns, 307, n., 436 

Darins Codomannns, 436 

Dathan, 149, 150 

Dayld, son of Jesse, anointed by Samnel , 
203; plays before Sanl, 204; slays 
Gk>liath, 204 ; is peraeonted by Sanl, 
205 ; his friendship with Jonathan, 
205, 206 ; repaira to Samnel at Naioth, 
205 ; to Ahimelech at Nob, 206 ; thence 
to Achish, king of Gath ; thence to the 
cave of Adnllam, 206 ; thence (after 
a visit to Mizpeh ct Moab) to the 
forest of Hazeth, 206 ; rescues Keilah, 
207 ; retreats to desert of Ziph, 207 ; 
is pursued by Sanl to the wilderness 
of Maon, but is delivered, 207; re- 
pairs to the desert of Engedi, where 
he spares the life of Saul, 208 ; thence 
to tiie desert of Paran, and after- 
wards again to Maon, 208 ; marries 
Abigail, and also Ahinoam ; thence 
again to the desert of Ziph, where be 
again spares the life of Saul, 209, 210 ; 
flees again to Achish, 210 ; his resi- 
dence at Ziklag, 210 ; his conduct on 
the death of Saul, 212 ; is acknow- 
ledged king over Jndah at Hebron, 
215 ; overcomes Ishbosheth, 215, 216 ; 
king over all Israel, 217 ; captures 
mount Zion, 218; defeats the Phi- 
listines, 218 ; brings the ark to Jeru- 
salem, 219; is checked in his de- 
sign of building a Temple, 220 ; 
organises body-guards, 220; greatly 
extends his dominions, 221 ; his sin 
in the matter of Bathsheba and 
Uriah, 221 ; captures Babbah, 222 ; 
quits Jerusalem on the rebellion of 
Absalom, 223 ; resides at Mahanaim, 
224 ; after defeat and death of Absa- 
lom, re-enters Jerusalem, 224 ; quells 
a revolt under Sheba, 225 ; his care for 
the remainsof Saul'sf amily, 225, 226 ; 
subdues the Philistines, 226 ; num- 
bers his people, 226 ; ofFers sacrifice at 
Araunah's threshing-floor, 227; ap- 
points S<domon as his successor, 227 ; 
his death, 228 ; the oharacter of his 



DIB 

reign, 228 ; David as a type of Christ, 
200, n., 217, n., 218, 228-330 
Day of Atonement, 184-137 
Dead Sea, 28, n., 153, n., 155, 167, 17«, 

206, n., 207, 262, 278, 336, n. 
Debir, king of Eglon, 167 
Debir (Kiriath-sepher), Josh. xv. 15- 
17, a town of Judah, 168, 175, 176. 
There was another Debir, belonging 
to Gad (Josh. xiii. 26) ; and another 
on the borders of Judah and Benja- 
min (Josh. XV. 7) 

Deborah, Bebekah's nurse, 40 

Deborah, a prophetess, 177 

Decalogue, the substance of, 75, 76 ; its 
place and use in the Mosaic system. 
90, 91 

Decapolis, ten or more confederate 
towns, chiefly east of the Jordan, 
Mat. iv. 25 ; Mark v. 20 ; vii. 31 

Deconviri, 310 

Dedan, son of Baamah, son of Gush, 
(Jen. X. 7 

Dedan, son of Jokshan, son of Abraham 
and Keturah, Gen. xxv. 3 

Dedan, a district in Arabia, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, inhabited by the descend- 
ants of Dedan, son of Baamah (Ezek. 
xxvil. 15, 20 ; xxxviii. 13) 

Dedan, a district near Idumea, inha- 
bited by the descendants of Dedan, 
son of Jokshan, Jer. xlix. 8 ; Eeek. 
xxv. 13 

Dedication of Solomon's Temple, 234 

Dedication, feast of, 138, 316, 352, 354 

Delhi, sun-dial near, 284, n. 

Delilah, 186 

Deluge, the, 12, 13 

Demas (Col. iv. 14 ; Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 10), 423, 424 

Demetrius Soter, king of Syria (b. c. 
162-150), during the latter partof the 
government of Judas Maccabseus, and 
the beginning of that of Jonathan 
(316), 486 

Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria (b. c. 
146-137), 316, 436 

Demetrius, a silversmith, 411 

Demetrius, a Christian, 3 John, 12 

Demoniac, miraculous cure of a, 341 

Demoniacal youth, miraculous cure of 
a, 850 

Demosthenes, 311 

Deputy (i.e. pro-consul), 891, n, 

Derbe, 393, 394, 397 

Deuteronomy, book of, 157 

DevU. See Satan. 

Diana, temple of, 411 

Dibon, Dibon-gad, a town on the north- 
em bank of the Amon, Num. xxxii. 
84; xxxiii.45; Josh. xiii. 17 ; Isa. 
XV. 3 ; Jer. xlviii. 18, 22. Called also 
Dimon, Isa. xv. 9 
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Dibon, a town of Judab» Neta. xL 25 ; 
perhaps the same aa Dimonah, Joeh. 
XV. 23 

Dictator, the flTst, 810 

Dido, 351, n., 265, n. 

Didrachm, 850, 439 

Didymns, 844 

Dinah, 87, 89 

Dionysiiui the Areopagite, 403 

Dioectiri, 432 

Disciplee, eeventy, 853, 853 

Division of the kingdom after the death 
of Solomon, 240, 241 ; its probable 
results, 2^, n. 

Dodanim, descendants of the fourth son 
of Javan,Qen.z.4. The place of their 

s settlement is uncertain. 

Doeg, 207 

Domitian, 427 

Dophkah, 69 

Dorcas, 381 

Dothan, 41, 260 

Draco, 801 

Lraw-net, parable of the, 340 

Dreams, of Jacob, 86 ; of Joseph, 41 ; 
of Pharaoh's chief cup-bearer and 
baker, 43 ; of Pharaoh, 48 ; of a Mi- 
dianite (or Amalekito), Judges vii. 13 
• (179); of Solomon, 282; of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 296-298 ; of Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, 327; of PUate's 
wife, 366 

Drink offerings, 127 

Dropsical man, miraculous cure of a, 
346 

Drusilla, 888, n., 417, 437 

Duinah, a town in the tribe of Judah, 
Josh. XV. 52 

Dumah, a country in Arabia, occupied 
by the descendants of Dumah, sixth 
8on of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 14 ; Isa. 
xxl. 11 

Dura, plain of, 297 

Dynasties of Israel, 267, 484 



EBAL, mount, 89, 169 
Ebed-melech, Jer.xxzviii. 7 ; xxxix. 
16 (292) 

Eben-ezer, 198 

Eber, great-grandson of Shem, and an- 
cestor of Abraham in the seventh 
generation, 15 (21) 

Ecclesiastes, book of, 283 

Eden, garden of, 2, 4, 7, 9 

Edom, 85, n. 

Kdomites. See Idnmeans. 

Edrci (now, ruins of Draa), battle of, 
155 

Edrei, a town in the tribe of Naphtali, 
Josh. ziz. 87 

rglon, a place on the western dope of 



ELI 

the mountains of Judah, resideiice of 

Debir, one of the five Ainorito kings 

conquered by Joshua (Josh, x.), and 

assigned to the tribe of Judah ( Joeh. 

zv. 89), now probably AjUn (Bobin- 

son), 167, 168 
Eglon, king of the Moabitea, 176 
Egypt, Egyptians, 15, 22, 23, 50, 56. 57, 

59-64,239, 244,275, 288, 289, 290, 29:!, 

296,314,830, 419, n., 437 
Ehud, 176 

Ekron, 175, 204, 258 
Elah, king of Israel, 248 
Elah, father of Hoshea, 279 
Elah (i.e. Terebinth), vaUey of, where 

the Philistines were encamped when 

David encountered Goliath ; now 

(Robinson) Wady es Sumt, Acacia 

valley, 1 Sam. xvii. 2 (204) 
Elam, eldest son of Shem, 15 
Elam, a province of Persia, inhabited 

by the descendants of Elam, Qen. xir. 

1 ; Isa. xxi. 2 ; xxiL 6 ; Jer. xzv. 35 ; 

xlix. 84-39 ; Ezek. xxxii. 24 ; Dan. 

viii. 2 ; Ezra iv. 9 
Elath (now Ailah), a town and port of 

Idumea, on the eastern arm of the 

Bed Sea, Deut. ii. 8 ; 1 Kings ix. 26; 

2 Kings xiv. 22 ; xvi. 6 (237), 237, a., 

271,278 
Eldad and Medad, 146 
Elders, seventy, 71, 76, 145-147 
Eleazar, son of Aaron, 150, 153, 173 ; 

family of, 109, 110, 191, 227, 315 
Eleazar, son of Abinadab, 193 
Eleazar, one of David's heroes, 1 C^hroo. 

xi. 12-14 ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 10 
El-elohe-Israel, 89 
Elephantiasis, 18, n. 
Eli, 191, 192, 207 
Eliab, 208 
Eliakim, an ofOoerof HeKeklBh,3 Kinn 

ZTiii. 18, 26 (288) 
Eliakim (Jehoiakhn), son of Josiah, 

king of Judah, 290-291 
EliaB. See Elijah. 
Eliashib, 807 

Eliezer, of Damaacus, Abraham's stew- 
ard, 30, 34 
Eliezer, son of Moaes, by Zipporah, 53. 

71 ; his descendant! in the time of 

David, 1 Chron. xxilL 17 ; xxvi. 55, 

26 
Elihn, 18 

Elijah, the Tishbito, 252-260, 348. 350 
Elim, 66 
Elimelech, 180 
Bliphaz, son of Esan and Adah, Gkn. 

xxxvi. 10 
Eliphaz, the Temanito, 18 
Elisabeth (Heb. Elisheba), wife of Za- 

charias, 888 
Elisha, 256, 258-261, 272 
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ELI 

THishah, son of Javan, Gen. z. 4 ; Ezek. 
xxvii. 7 

Elisheba (that swears by Qod, worship- 
per of God ; same as Gr. Elisabeth), 
wife of Aaron, Exod. Ti. 23 

Elkanah, 191 

ElkoBh, 286 

El-Mnrkhah, 67 

Elon, 183 

Elnl, 438 

Elymas, 892 

Emathia, 401 

Emerods, 192 

Emmans, 870 

Emmor, 39 

Encampment of the Israelites, 141 

Endor, woman of, 21 1 

En-gannim (fountain of the gardens), a 
town of Jndah, Josh. rv. 34 

En-gannim, a town of Issachar, Josh, 
xix. 21, rxi. 29 

En-gedi, 207, 262 

En-hakkore, 186 

Enoch (Gainite), 10 

Enoch (Sethite), 10-12 

Enos, eldest son of Beth, It 

Epaenetns, 404 

Epaminondas, 820 

Epaphras, 423 

Epaphroditns, 423 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 423 

Ephesns, 405, 408-412, 424, 427 

Ephod,the, 111, 112 

Ephraim, son of Joseph, 47 

Ephraim, tribe of, 83, 144, 169-171, 175, 
183, 188, 189, 212, n., 241 

Ephraim, Mount, a rar^ of mountains 
and highlands, extending from the 
Bonthem part of the tribe of Ephraim 
into the tribe of Benjamin (Josh, 
xvii. 15, 18, zix. 50, zz. 7 ; Judges vii. 
24, zvii. 1 ; 1 Sam. iz. 4 ; 1 Kings ir. 
8), 170, 177 

Ephraim, forest of, 224 

Ephraim, a town or village, 355, 856 

Ephratah, or Ephrath (fruitful) , a name 
of Bethlehem, in Judah {Qen. zzzv. 
16, 19, zlviii. 7 ; Micah y. 2), 40 

Ephratah, or Ephrath, the second wife 
of Caleb, the son of Hezron, and 
giTtndmother of Caleb the spy, 1 
Chron. ii. 19, 50 

Ephrathite, i.e. inhabitant of Mount 
Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1 ; 1 Kings zi. 
26) 

Ephrathite, i. e. inhabitant of Bethle- 
hem, in Judah, Ruth i. 2 

Ephron, son of Zohar, 80 

Epicurean, 317, 403 

Erastus, 410 

Brech, a city of Kimrod, 16 ; perhaps 
now Irak, Irka 

Erechtheus, 199 

O 
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Esaias, Mat. iii. 3 ; 1. e. Isaiah 

Eaarhaddon, 280, 285, 436 

Esau, 82-35, 38-40 

Esdraelon, plain of, 177, 178, 211, 264, n., 
289 

Esek, 88 

Esh-baal, 1. e. Ishbosheth, 215, n. 

Eshcol, an Amorite chief, 24 

Eshcol, valley of, 147 

Eshtaol, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 83 ; 
afterwards bel(xigiug to Dan, Josh, 
ziz. 41 ; Judges ziii. 25, xvi. 81 

Eski-Stamboul, 398 

Essenes, 317 

Esther, 305 

Etam, 186 

Etham, 63 

Ethbaal, 251,258,n. 

Ethiopia, Ethiopians, 246, n., 288, 293, 
880, 428 

Euboea, revolt of, 810 

Eunice, 897 

Eunuch, Ethiopian, 380 

Euphrates, 16, 221, 237, 289 

Euripides, 811 

Europe, St. Paul sent into, 898, 400 

Europeans, origin of, 15 

Euroclydon, Acts zzvii. 14, name of 
the violent typhonic gale from the 
north-east, which obstnicted the voy- 
age of St. Paul (420) 

Eutychus, 412 

Eve, 8, 5-7 

Evil-Merodach, 298, 299, 486 

Ezodus, 62 

Ezekiel, 294, 296 

Ezion-geber, 153, n., 237 

Ezra, 805, 807 



TTAIB Havens, 420 

r Fall of Man, 4-8 

Families, heads of, 84 

Fasts, Jewish, 137, 138, 420 

Feasts (festivals), Jewish, 59-61,131- 

184, 138 
Feliz, 417, 418 
Fenius Bnfns, 423 
Festus, Porcins, 418, 419 
Fetiales, 183, n. 
Fig-tree, withered, 860 ; barren, parable 

of the, 360 
Fire from heaven, 82, 284, 256, 268 
First-born, 141 
First-fruits, 141, 282 ; Day of the, 132, 

188 
Five thousand, miraculous feeding of 

the, 348 
Forest of Lebanon, House of the, 286 
Four thousand, miraculous feeding of 

the, 349 
Fozes (or Jackals), 185 
Free-will offerings, 126 
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GAAL, Judges ix. 26-41, leader of the 
revolt agaixust Ablmelech (182) 
Gku»h, a bill of Ephraim, near which 

was Timnath-aerah (170) 
Gkbbatha (stone-paved, or a stone pave- 
ment), John xix. 18, probably a tes- 

selated pavement in or near the Ro- 
man prsetoriom at Jerusalem (3G6) 
Gabriel. 833 
Gad, son of Jacob, 87 ; tcjLbe of, 157, 169, 

170, 278 
Ghul, the prophet, 226 
Gadara, 841, 847, n. 
Gains, of Corinth, 404 
Gains, of Derbe, 412 
Gaias,of Macedonia, Acts. xix. 29 (411) 
Galatia, 898, 408, 424 
G^alatians,.Epistle'to the, 412 
Galilee, 819, d28,.8d0, 886, 838, 340, 343, 

346, 849, 351-858, 865, 371, 381 
Galilee, Lake or Sea of, described, 

336, n. 
Gallio, 405 
Gamaliel, 878, 385 
Gangites, the river, 399 
Garden, titie, at Athens, 403 
Garden of Eden. See Eden. 
Garden of Gethsemane, 363 
Gath, 204, 206, 267 
Gath-hepher, in 2iebnlnn, birthplace of 

Jonah, 273 
Gath-rimmon, a city of the Levites, in 

Dan (Josh. xix. 45 ; xxi. 24), 219, n. 
Gath-rimmon, a dty of the Levites, in 

Manasseh, Josh. xxi. 25 * 
Gath-rimmon, in Ephraim,t 1 (Thron. 

vl. 69 
Cktnlanitis, or Ganlonitis, a district on 

the east of the Sea of Tiberias, in- 
cluding part of tiie ancient Bashan, 

319, 330 
Gaza, 175, 186, 282 
Geba, 201, 247 
Gebal, a city of Phoenicia, Ezek. xxvii. 

9, oomp. Josh. xiii. 5 ; 1 Songs v. 18 

(margin) 
Gebal (perhaps), a district of Idnmea,t 

PS. Ixxxili. 7 
Gedaliah, 137, 293, 295 
Gehazi, 259 
Gemariah, son of HiUdah, ambassador 

of ZedeUah, Jer. xxix. 3 
Gemariah, son of Shaphao, a scribe, 

Jer. xxxvi. 10, 12 
Genesis, book of, 84 
(Hnnesareth, Lake of, described, 336, n. , 

• [Tbe readingr Gattarlmmon in this passage Is probably an error of the transcri- 
bers. In the parallel passage In 1 Ohron. vl. 70, we find Ibleam. See Keil's note, and 
Smirb'8 Diet. 1. 056.] 
t [This seems to be the Same as tbe Gathrlmmon In Dan.] 
t [In Smith's Diet, this Gebal Is regarded as Identical with the former.] 
§ [• The expression In Josh. xxlv. 11 woald seem to Indicate that tbe district • t 
the Girgasbites was on the west of Jordan.' Smith's Diet. 1. 702.] 



GOK 

miraculous calming of the storm oB 
the, 840, 841 

Gferah,438,439 

(Jerar, a town and district of the Phil- 
istines, 28, 33 

G^ergesenes, Mat. viii. 28 [bnt the cor- 
rectness of this reading is very doubt- 
ful], (341). See also Girgashites. 

(Jerizim, Mount, 29, n., 39, 169, 233, n. ; 
temple on, 313, 315, 316 

Germans, origin of the, 15 

Gershom, 53, 71 

Gtershon, 108 

Goshur, a district of Syria, near Mount 
Hermon (Josh. xiii. 11, 13 ; 2 Sam. 
xiii. 87), 223 

Gethsemane, 363 

Qezer, a town of Ephraim, Josh. xvl. 
3,10; 1 Kings ix. 16,17 

Gibeah, of Benjamin, Judges xix., xx. ; 
birthplaoe and residenoe of Saul 
(195), 202 ; where the Gibeonites 
hung the seven descendants of Saul 
(225) 

Gibesh, of Judah, Josh. xv. 57 

Gibeon, Gibeonites, 107, 166, 191, a., 
225, 231 

Gideon, 178-181 

Gihon, a river of Eden (2) 

Gihon, pool of, 227 

Gilboa, 211, 255, n. 

Gilead, Gileadites, 182, 183, 317, 440 

Gilgal, 162, 166, r., 194, 201, 208,225, 
259. Oonoeming the two Gilgals, see 
166, n. 

Ginath, 248 

Girgashites (Gen. xv. 21), or GirgasiteB 
(Gen. X. 16), a Canaanitish tribe, 
probably a branch of the Hivites, 
who settled on the east§ of the Lake 
of Gtonnesareth, Deut. vll. 1 ; Josh, 
iii. 10, xxiv. 11. Supposed by some 
to be the G^ergesenes, Mat. viii. 28 

Gittite, 219, 223 

Gob, scene of two battles between the 
Israelites and the Philistines, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 18, 19 

C^lan, 87, 170 

Gk)lden altar, 102 

Golden calf, 78, 79, 242 ; calves, 2tf, 
258, 268, 273 

Golden candlestick. See Candlestick. 

Gtolgotha, 366 

Gk>Uath, 204, 206, 226 

Gomer, son of Japheth, (Jen. z. 2; 1 
Chron. i. 5 
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G-omor, wife o£ the proidiei Homs, 

Hob. L8 
Qomorrah, 28, 28 
Goshen, 47 

GkMpel, proparatioDB for the, 322-327 
Gtoepela, the, 327, 328 
Gozan, a river (now probably Kizzil 

Ozan), and a district of Media,* 1 

Chron. y. 26 ; 2 Kings zrii. 6 (278, 

280) 
Oozzo, 420 
Gracohi, the, 320 
Gndn, growing and ripening, parable of 

the, 354 
Great snpper, parable of the, 346 
Greeoe, 67, 199, 239, 300, 301, 310, 311, 

820 
Greeks, origin of the, 15 
Greeks, certain, desiring to see Jesos, 

861 
Groves. See Asherah. 
Guards, royal, organised by David, 220, 

223, 225, 265 
Gulf of Suez, 68, 66, 67 
Gnr-Baal, 271 



HABAKKUK, 293 
Habor, a city (now probably 

Abhar), or district of Media,* on the 

river Gozan (278, 280) 
Hadad, an ancient king of Edom, Gen. 

XX3CVL 35 ; 1 Chron. L 46 
Hadad, of the royal family of Edom, 

an adversary of Solomon, 239 
Hadad, king ci Damascene Syria, who 

assisted Hadadezer against David, 

221. n. 
Hadadezer, or Hadarezer, 220 
Hadad-Bimmon, 289, n. 
Hadassab (Esther), 305 
Hagar, 26, 29 
Hagarenes, Hagarites, descendants of 

Hagar, i. e. Ishmaelites, Ps. Ixxziii. 

6 ; 1 Chron. v. 10, 20 
Haggai, 304, 307 
Halah, a city or district of Media,* on 

the river Gozan (278, 280) 
Halia, 401 

Ham, yoongest son of Noah, 14, 15 
Ham, land of, Le. Egypt, Fb. Ixxrili. 

51 ; cv. 23 ; cvL 22 
Haman, 305 
Hamath, a district of Syria, bordering 

on the northern part of Palestine, 

273,280 
Hamor, 39 
Hanameel, 294, n. 
Hanani, a prophet imprisoned by Asa, 

* [Bat see note on p. 378.] 

f Cllather. according to Mr. Porter, a village and district within a few mll<>8 of Da- 
mascus, still called Helbon, and celebrated as producing the finest grapes in the 
coantry. Bee Smith's IHct. i. 780.] 
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perhaps the same as the father of 
Jehu, 247, 248, 262 

Hanani, a brother of Nehemiah, Keh. 
vii. 2,3 

Hananiah, a false prophet who opposed 
Jeremiah, Jer. zxviii. 

Hananiah (Sbadrach), 297 

Hananiah, a faithful Jew in the time 
of Nehemiah, Neh. vii. 

Hannah, 191 

Hannibal, 179, »., 185, n., 294, n. 

Hannn, king of the Ammonites, who 
insulted David's amboaaadors, 2 Sam. 
X ; 1 Chron. xiz. (221) 

Haran, son of Terah, brother of Abra- 
ham, and father of Lot, 21 

Haran, a place in Meeoiratamia, 21 , 36 

Hareth, forest of, 206 

Harosheth, of the Gentiles, a town in 
the northern part of Canaan, after- 
wards Galilee, probably near Hazor, 
residence of Sisera, Judges iv. 2, 13, 
16 

Haronn, Jebel, 153, n. 

Harvest, Feast of, 132 

Hattin, Horns of, 344, n. 

Havilah, a region somewhere in C!entral 
Asia, mentioned in the description of 
Eden, Gen. ii. 11 

Havilah, a son of Cnsh, Gen. z. 7 ; 
another, a son of Joktan, Gen. z. 29 ; 
from each of whom certain dis- 
tricts of Asia appear to have been 
named. 

Hanran (Auranitis), a region of S3rria, 
Ezek. zlvU. 16, 18 

Hawarah, fountain of, 66 

Hazael (vision of God), king of Damas- 
cene Syria, 255, 266, 268, 272 

Hazeroth, 146 

Hazezon-Tamar, ancient name of En- 
gedi, Qen. ziv. 7 ; 2 Chron. xz. 2 

Hazor, 168, n., 169 

Heads of families, of tribes, 84 

Heathen reUglons, nature and charac- 
ter of, 92 

Heave-offering, heaving, 123 

Heber, 177 

Hebrews, origin of the, 15; s Ara- 
mseans, 879 ; Epistle to the, 424, n. 

Hebron, 23, 28, 80, 40, 87, 147, 167- 
170,175,186,215-217,223 

Hector, 204, n. 

Heifer, red, ashes of a, 189 

Helam, 221 

Helbon, a Syrian city celebrated for its 
wine, Ezek. zzvii. 18 ; now, probably, 
Aleppo.t 

Heiiopolis, 44 
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Hellenes, 68 

HeUenistB, 879, 885, 889 

Heradidse, 199 

HercnleB, 187, n., 199 ; (Tyrian), 238, 
363 

Hennon, Monnt, 349 

Herod the Great, 819, 330, 829, 830 ; 
Herod Philip (son of Herod the 
Great), 838, n. ; Herod Antipas (son 
of Herod the Great), 319, 330, 838, 
841, 866, 383, n. ; Herod Agrippa I. 
(grandson of Herod the Great, being 
^e son of Aristobnlus, whom Herod 

Sit to death), 883 ; Herod Agrippa, 
. (son of Herod AJsrippa !.)• 383, n. 

417, 418. Bee also the Table of the 

Herodian Family, 487 
Herodians, 860 

Herodias, 338, n., 841, 383, n., 437 
Herodotos, 262, n., 804, f»., 811 
Heshbon (now Hesban), a city of the 

Amorites, north-east of the Dead Sea, 

164 
Heslod, 811 
Heth, son of Canaan, ancestor of the 

Hittites, Gen. x. 16 
Hesekiah, son of Ahaz, king of Jndah, 

281 ; events of his reign, 281-285 
Hiddekel, snppoeed to be the Tigris, 

Qen. ii. 14 ; Dan z. 4 (304) 
Hiel, 164 
Hieraiwlis, a city of Fhrygia, near 

doloBSSB and Laodicea, Col. iv. 18, 

427 
High priest, his descoit, consecration, 

Testments, 110-113; his pecnliar 

functions, 184 
HiUdah, a high priest in the reign of 

Josiah, 288 
Hilkiah, father of Jeremiah, 298 
Hilkiah, father of EliaUm, 2 Kings 

XTiiL 18, 26 ; Isa. zzii. 20 
Hin,439 

Hinnom, yalley of, 277, 286 
Hipparchns, 801 
Hildas, 801 
Hiram, king of Tyre, contemporary 

with David, 218, 219 
Hiram, king of T^re, grandson* of the 

foregoing, contemporary (chi^y) 

with Solomon, 238, 287, 288 
Hiram, or Horam, a Tyrian artificer, 

284 
History of the Old Testament, its topi- 
cal significance, 217, ». 
Hittite, Hittites, 80, 84, 164, n., 440 
Hivites, early Inhabitants of the north- 

eastCTn purtof Canaan, and also in 

other parts (Qea, x. 17 : Josh. iil. 10, 

xi. 3, 19), 168,11., 440 
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Hobab, 145 

Hoham, king of Helnron, 167 

Holy Place of the Tabernacle, 100 ; of 

Solofnon's Temple, 235 
Holy of Holies, or Most Holy Place, of 

the Tabernacle, 100, 103, 104 ; of So- 
lomon's Temple, 235, 236 
Holy Spirit, promised, 363 ; given on 

the Day of Pentecost, 876, 876 
Homer (a measure), 489 
Homer (the poet), 239, 811 
Hophni, 191 

Hor, Monnt, 147, 149, 163 
Horatii and Cnriatii, 204, n.,316, ii. 
Horeb, 54, 65, 68, 72, 78, 265 
Hormah, more anciently Zephatii,. s 

town probably near the modem pass 

of Bnf ah, leading up from the Arsbah 

to the south of Jndah (BoUnsan), 

148, 175 
Hosea, 275 
Hoshea (or Oshea), afterwards eaSed 

Joshua, 70, n. 
Hoshea, son of Elah, last of the UnfS 

of Israel, 279 ; events of his reign, 

279 380 
House (dynasty) of Omzi, 267, 434; of 

Jehu, 267, 278, 434 
Huldah, 289 
Hut, 70, 77 
Husbandmen, wicked, parable of tbet 

860 
Hushai, 224 

Hyksos, or Shepherd kings, 23, 50 
Hymenseus, an apostate at EphesiHf 

1 Tim. 1. 20 ; 2 Tim. ii. 17 
Hyrcanns, John, high priest and prince 

of the Jews, 816, 435, 437 
Hyrcanns, high priest and king of the 

Jews, son of Alexander Jamuens and 

Alexandra, grandson of John Bjt- 

canus, 317, 819, 485, 487 



1BZAN, 183 
Ichabod,193 
Iconium, 898, 894, 898 
Idolatry, rise and early progress ofi v 
Idomeneus, 188, n. 
Idumeans (or Bdomites), 86, a.. S21t 

239, 263, 270, 276, 278, 291, 394,S1<> 

819, 820 
Hlyricum, 411 

Image of GKkU man created In the, If 
Image, Michal's, 205 
Image, Gkdden, 297 
Images, carried off hy Bachd, 88 
Imlah, 367 
Immanuel (Le. God with us), a tltle« 

the Messiah, Isa. vii. 14 (377) 



* [There Is no sufficient ground for suppoiing that there were two Hirams, klngi 
of Tyre. They were In all probability one and the same. See Kell on 1 Kings T. 1&-J 
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IMP 

ImportmiBte Widow, parable of the, 
8M 

InceDBe, altar of, 102 

India, mentioned in Esther, i. 1, viii. 
9, as the eestem bonndary of the do- 
minions of Ahafuems. 

Infirm woman, miiacnlons cure of an, 
846 

Ingathering, Feast of, 183 

Interr^rnnm, 278 

Ionian migration, 239 

Ionian war, 310 

Iphigenia, 80, n., 188, n. 

Ind,10 

Iron, chariots of, 177 

Iron made to swim, 259 

Isaac, promised, 27 ; bom, 29 ; taken 
by Abraham to a mountain in the 
land of Moriah, 29, 80 ; marries Be- 
bekah, 81 ; bnries Abraham, 81 ; 
dwells at the well Lahai-roi, in the 
south of Canaan, Gen. zziv. 62, xxv. 
11 ; father of Esau and Jacob, 82 ; 
at Oerar, 88 ; takes np his residence 
at Beersheba, 88 ; Uesses Jacob, 84 ; 
his death, 85, 40 

Isaiah. 272, 284, 286, 800 

Ishbak. 81 

Ishbi-benob, 226 

Ishbosheth, 215-217 

Ishmael, son of Abraham, 26, 27, 29, 81 

Ishmael, murderer of Gedaliah, 295 

lahmaelite merchants, 41 

Israel, name given to Jacob, 89 

Israel, children (people) of, go down to 
Egn>t» 47 ; oppreaaed in Egypt, 50, 
51 ; ddiTered from Egypt, 59, n., 61- 
65 ; jonmey from the Bed Sea to 
Horeb, 66-71 ; from Horeb to Ca- 
naan, 144-159; settle in Canaan, 
160-172 : nnder the Jndges, 178-195 ; 
under Saul, Daxid, and Solomon, 195- 
389 

Israel, separate kingdom of, established, 
240, 241 ; general view of its history, 
244; kings and dynasties of, 484; 
events of these reigns, 241-280; end 
of the kingdom, 280 

Issachar, 87 ; tribe of, 144, 171, 188 

laane of blood miraculously cured, 841 

ItaUan band, 882 

Italy, 57. See also Borne. 

Ithamar (palm island), son of Aaron, 
109, 110, 191 

Ittai, 228, 224 



JABAL,10 
Jabbok, the brook, 88 
Jabesh-Gilead, 195, 212, 226 
Jabln, king ot Hazor, defeated by Jo- 



JSB 

shua, 168 ; another, defeated by De* 
borah and Barak, 177 

Jachin and Boaz, 285 

Jacob, s(m of Isaac and Bebekah, bom, 
82 ; obtains the blessing, 84 ; goes to 
Padan-Aram, 85 ; his vow, 86 ; mar- 
ries, first, Leah, then Bachel, 87 ; his 
family, 87 ; sets out on his return to 
Canaan, 87 ; wrestles with the angel, 
88; his meeting with Esau, 89; 
encamps at Shechem, 39; goes to 
Bethel, 40; settles at the grove of 
Mamre, near Hebron, 40, 41 ; his 
grief for the loss of Joseph, 42 ; goes 
down to Joseph in Egypt, 46; his 
death, 47 ; his funeral, 48 

Jacob's WeU, 838 

Jaddna, 813, 814, 485 

Jael, 177 

Jaffa, 382, n. 

Jahaciel, 262 

Jair, aoa at Segub, who dispossessed 
the Amorites, Num. xxxii. 41 ; Deut. 
iii. 14 ; Josh. xiii. 80 ; 1 Chron. U. 
22 

Jair, eighth judge of Israel, 182 

Jairus, 182jn.; daughter of, raised, 841 

James, St., son of Zebedee and brother 
of St. John, one of the twelve apo- 
stles, 840, 344, 849, 388, 427 

James, St., the Less, son of Alphsus, 
another of the twelve apostles, 344 ; 
supposed by some to have been 
James, our Lord's brother (but see 
the following article), 428 

James the Just, brother of our Lord, 
872, 888 ; supposed to have been the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, 388, n., 896, 
414; and writer of the Canonical 
Epistle, 428 

Jannes and Jambres, Egyptian magi- 
cians ; comp. 2 Tim. iil 8 with Exod. 
viLll,]2 

Japheth,a son (probably the eldest*) 
of Noah, 14, 15 

Japhia, king of Lachish, 167 

Jared, 10 

Jarmuth, a city of the Amorites, in 
the plain of Judah; perhaps now 
Yarmuk (Bobinson), 167 

Jason, high priest, 315, 435 

Jason of Thessalonica, 402 

Javan, fourth son of Japheth, sup- 
posed progenitor of the Gre^s, 15 

Jazer, a city east of the Jordan, Josh, 
xxl. 39 ; Num. xsi. 82 

Jebel Mousa, 72, 79, n. 

Jebel Sena, 78 

Jebus, i. e. (the fortress of ) Jerusalem, 
1 Chron. zL 4, 5 (218) 

Jebusites, 164, n., 175, 218, 226 



• [But see Smith's JHet. 1. 029.] 
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Jeooniah (Jehoiachin), 291 

Jeboahaz, son of Jehu, king of Israel, 
268 

Jehoahaz (ShaUtmi), son of Josiah, 
king of Jndah, 290 

Jehoasb (or Joash, 265, n.). son of Je- 
hoahaz, king of Israel, 268, 270; 
events of his reign, 272 

Jehoiachin (Jeconiah, Jeckonias, Go- 
niah), son of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, 291, 298 

Jehoiada, high priest, 265, 267 

Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, brother and 
sncoessor of Jehoahaz, king of Jndah, 
290 ; events of his reign, 290, 291 

Jehoiarib, class or order of, 109 

Jehonadab, son of Rechab, 268 

Jehoram, king of Israel. See Joram. 

Jehoram (Joram), sou of Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, 263 ; events of his 
reign, 263 

Jehoehaphat (Josaphat, Mat. i. 8), son 
of Asa, king of Jndah, 257 ; events 
of his reign, 257, 258, 261-263 

Jehoehaphat, son of Nimshi, and father 
of Jehu, 2 Kings ix. 2, 14 

Jehoshaphat, vaUej of, on the east of 
Jerusalem, between that city and 
the Mount of Olives, i. e. most pro- 
bably valley of GK)d's judgment, Joel 
iiL 2, 12 

Jehoeheba, 265 

Jehovah-nissi, 70 

Jehu, son of Jehoshaphat, son of Nim- 
shi (2 Kings ix. 2. 14), anointed king 
over Israel, 255, 261 ; events of his 
reign, 267, 268 ; house or dynasty of, 
267, 273, 434 

Jehu, son of Hanani, 248, 262 

Jemima, 19 

Jophthah, 182, 183 ' 

Jeremiah (Jeremias, Mat. xvi 14 ; 
Jeremy, Mat. ii. 17), 291-294,296, 
300 

Jericho, 160, 162-165, 330, 357, 358; 
bitter waters of, sweetened, 259 

Jeroboam I., son of Nebat, 239 ; elected 
king by the ten tribes of Israel, 240, 
241 ; events of his reign, 241-244 

Jeroboam II., son of Jehoash, king of 
Israel, 273 ; events of his reign, 273 

Jernbbaal, 178 

Jerusalem, 166, 175, 218, 279, 283, 284, 
286, and elsewhere, especially in the 
history of our Lord and the Apostles ; 
sieges of, by S3^rians and Israelites, 
277 ; first capture of, by CSialdfleans, 
290; second capture of, by Chal- 
daaans, 291 ; third capture and de- 
struction of, by Ohaldeeans, 292 ; re- 
built, 806, 307 ; captured by Pomp^, 
817 : bv Herod the Great, 319 ; de- 
scroyed by Titus, 428 



JON 

Jeshua (Jodhna), high priest, 301 

Jeshurun (i.e. upright), a poetical 
name, or term of endearment, for 
Israel, Dent, xzzii. 15, xxzili. 5, 26 ; 
Isa. xliv. 2 

Jesse, father of David, 180, 203 

Jesus Christ, His birth and early life, 
32^331 : baptism, 334 ; tempUtiou, 
335 ; beginning of public ministry, 
386, 337 ; first passover, 337 ; drcnit 
of aalil^, 338-342 ; second paasover, 
343; sojourn in Galilee, 843-350; 
presence at Feast of Tabernacles, 
351, 352; return to Galilee, 352; 
journey through Samaria, 352-354; 
presence at Feast of Dedication, 354; 
in Persea, Bethany, Ephraim. 854, 
355 ; last passover, suflierings, death, 
resurrection, ascension, 356-372. See 
also Christ. 

Jethro, 53, 55, 71 

Jewry, i. e. Judea, Dan. v. 13 ; Lnlce 
xxiii. 5 ; John vii. 1 

Jews, use of the term, 302, n. 

Jezebel, 251-253, 255, 265, 267 

Jezreel, 255, 261, 267 ; valley of, see 
Esdraelon. 

Jezreel, in Judt^h, 209 

Joab, 215, 216, 221, 227, 281, 232 

Joanna, wife of Chnza, steward of 
Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Oalilec, 
Luke vlil. 3 ; xxit. 10 

Joash, father of Gideon, 178 

Joash (or Jehoash, 265, n.), son of 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, 265 ; ereots 
of his reign, 265-267 

Joash, king of Israel. See Jehoash. 

Job, history of, 17-19 ; book of, 17, n. 

Jochebed, 51 

Joel, son of Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 2 ; I 
Cniron. vi. 33), 194; called also 
Yashni, 1 Chroii. vi. 28 

Joel, the prophet, son of Fethuel, 275 

Johanan. (Jehovah is gracious), pur* 
suer of Ishmael after the murder of 
C^edaliah, 2 Kings zxv. 23 ; Jer. xL 
8-16 ; xU.-xllii. (295) 

John the Baptist, 333-336, 888, 341, 
350 

John, St., AiMstle and Bvangelist, 336, 
340, 344, 354, 362, 368, 371, 876, 3»), 
395, 427 ; Gkwpel and Epistles of, 4/7 

John Mark. See Mark. 

Joiada, high priest, 312, 485 

Jokshan (fowler), 31 

Joktheel (reward of Jehovah, or sub- 
dued by Jehovah), name gi^en by 
Amaziah to Selah or Petra, 270 

Joktl^eel, a town of Judah, Josh. zr. 38 

Jonadab, a nephew of David (223) 

Jonadab, son of Eechab, 268 

Jonah (Jonas, Mat. zii. 89, 49), 273, 
275 
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JON 

Jonathnn, son of Gkrshom, priest of 
the Danites, Jndges xvii., xriil. 
f 176) ; probably, grandson of Moses, 
109, n. 

Jonathan, son of Sanl, 20], 202, 204- 
206,211,212,228 

Jonathan I., high priest, 312, 485 

Jonathan II., brother of Jndas Hac- 
cabeens, high priest and governor of 
the Jews, 816, 435, 437 

Joppa (Japho, Josh. xix. 46), now 
Jaffa, 288, 275, n., 882 

Joram (Jehoram), second son of Ahab, 
and successor of Ahaziah, king of 
Israel, 268 ; events of his rdgn, 258- 
261 

Joram, king of Judah. See Jehoram. 

Jordan, the, 39, 160, 161, 168, 259, 334 

Joseph, son of Jacob and Rachel, 37 ; 
his dreams, 41 ; sold into Bgjpt, 41, 
42 ; in prison, 42 ; interprets the 
dreams of Pharaoh's ofBcers, and of 
Pharaoh, 43 ; governs Egypt, 44 ; 
marries Asenath, 44 ; provides against 
famine in Egypt, 44 ; his reception of 
his brethren, and of his father, in 
Egypt, 44, 46 ; his death, 48 ; Joseph, 
an historic tyjw of Christ, 49 ; his 
bones carried from Egypt, 62 ; house 
of, its supremacy, 212, 240 

Joseph, hnsband of Mary, 327-831 

Joseph of Arimathea, 868 

Joseph Barsabas, 876 

Joses, one of the brethren of our Lord, 
Mat. xiii. 65 ; -xxvii. 56 ; Mark vi. 
3 ; XV. 40, 47 

Joses, a Levite (snmamed Barnabas), 
377 

Joshna, son of Nnn, 70, 71 , 79, 147, 148, 
160-172 

Joehna, a Bethshemite, 1 Sam. vi. 14, 
18 

Joshua, a governor of Jerusalem, 2 
Kings zxiii. 8 

Joshua (Jeshua), son of Josedech, high 
priest (Hag. i. 1 , 12, 14 ; Zech. iii. 1, 
8, 9 ; vi. 11), 303 

Joshua, brother of Jonathan the high 
priest, 812 

Josiah, son of Amon, king of Jndah, 
243, 288 ; events of his reign, 288, 
289 

Jothani, son of Gideon, 181 

Jotham, son of Uzziah, king of Jndah, 
272 ; events of his reign, 277 

Jozadak, 808 

Jubal, 10 

Jubilee, year of, 186, 137 

Judah, son of Jacob and Leah, 87, 41, 
45, 46 ; tribe of, 48, 144, 171 ; king- 
dom of, 241-293 

Jndaizers, 396, 898 

Judas Maccabaeus, 815 



KTD 

Jndas iBcariot, 344, 862 

Jndas, called also Thaddoius and Leb- 
bsBUS, son of AlphsBusor Cleophas, 
and brother of James, an apostle, 
344 

Judas, one of our Lord's brethren. Mat. 
xiU. 55 ; Mark vi. 8 

Jndas of Galilee, 878 

Judas of Damascus, with whom St. Paul 
lodged, after his conversion, 887 

Judas, called also Barsabas, who ac- 
companied St. Paul i^om Jemralem 
to Antioch, 396 

Jude, St., i.e. the apostle Judas, son of 
AlphflBUB, brother of James, writer of 
the Canonical Epistle, 344, 4'J8. But 
some suppose the writer of the 
epistle to have been another Judas, 
one of our Lord's brethren. 

Judges, magistrates appointed by Moses, 
71,84 

Judges of Israel, nature of their olBce, 
176 ; events which took place under 
their administration, 176-187; con- 
dition of Israel daring this period, 
188-190 

Judgment of Solomon, 288 

Judgment, Day of, foretold, 854, 361 

Judith, wife of Esau, 34 

Julius, 419, 422 

Jupiter, 398 

Justus, 404, 409 

Justus, surname of Joseph Baxsabas. 
875 



KADESH, Kadesh-Bamea, 147, 149, 
162 
Eiimak, hall of, 245, 290, n. 
Kedar, a son of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 13, 

and founder of a tribe in Arabia, Isa. 

xxi. 16, 17, Ix. 7 ; Jer. xlix. 28 
Kedesh, a town of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 

87), one of the cities of refuge^ 87, 

170 ; residence of Barak, Judges iv. 

6 (177) 
Kedesh, a town of Judah, Josh. xy. 

23 
Kefr Kenna, 836, n. 
Keilah, a town of Judah (Josh. xv. 44), 

207. See also Nehemiah, iii. 17,18 
Kenites, a branch of the Midianites 

(Judg. i. 16, compared with Num. x. 

29), dwelling among the Amalekltes 

(1 Sam. XV. 6; comp. Num. xxiv. 

20, 21). Some of them settled in 

Canaan (Jadg. i. 16 ; Iv. 11, 17), 177 
Keren-happuch, 19 
Keturah, 31,53 
Kezia, 19 

Kibroth-hattaavah, 146 
Kidron (2 Bam. xv. 23 ; 1 Kings ii. 87) 

or Cedron (John xviii. 1), a winter. 
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torrent which flows through the valley 
of Jehoflihaphat, on the east of Jeru- 
salem, 223, tf63 

Xing making war, parable of the, 353 

King's son, parable of the marriage of 
the, 860 

Kir, a people and country subject to 
Assyxla, perhaps on the river Cyrua 
(Knr), between the Black and Caspian 
Seas, 2 Kings zri. 9 ; Isa. xzii. 6 ; 
Amoa i. 6, ix. 7 ; to which tiie con- 
quered Damascenes were transplanted 
by Tiglath-Pileaer (278) 

Kir-haraseth (2 Kings iii. 25), or Kir- 
hareseth (Isa. zvi. 7), or Kir-haresh 
(Isa. zri. 11), or Kir-heres (Jer. xlviii. 
31, 36) ; or Kir-Moab (Isa. zv. 1), a 
ci^ and f (nrtresB in the territory of 
Moab, 269 

Kiijath, 1. e., town, city. Hence, — 

Kirjath-arba (city of Arba) , afterwards 
Hebron, 169. See also Hebron. 

Kirjath-jearim (dty of forests), a city 
of the Gibeonites (Josh. iz. 17), 107, 
193, 194 

Kixjath-sannah (city of palms), Josh. 
XY. 49 ; or Kirjath-sepher (city of the 
book)) Josh. zv. 15, 16, afterwards 
Deblr, 176. See also Debir. 

Kirjathaim (double town), a town 
east of the Jordan, Josh. ziii. 19 

Kirjathaim, a town in Naphtali, 
1 Chron. vi. 76 

Kish, father of Saul, 196 

Kishon, a river rising at the foot of 
Mount Tabor, and Minding through 
the valley of Jesreel (plain of Esdrae- 
lon) to the Great Sea (Mediterra- 
nean), 177, 264, ft. 

Kohath, 108, 109 

Konieh, 393 

Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, rebellion 
of, 149, 150 

Kurmul, 208 



LABAN, 35, 37, 88 
Labarorosochod, 299, 436 
Labourers in the Vineyard, i>arable of 

the, 367 
Lachish, 167, 168, 271, 288 
Lamech (Oalnlte), 10 
Lamech (Sethite), 10 
Laiah, or Leshem (Josh. zix. 47; 

Judjges zviii. 29), aocifint name of 

Dan, 242, n. 
Laodioea, the capital of ^hrygia Major, 

Col. iL 1 ; iv. 13, 16, 16 ; fiev. i. 11 ; 

111.14. 
Laomedon, 814 
Lasea,^0 
Laver, the Brazen, 98 ; in Solomon's 

Temple, 234 



MAA 

Law, delivery of the, 73-77, 79-€l 

LazaxBS, of Bethany, 366, 368 

Leah, 37 

Leaven, parable of the, 354 

Lebanon, Mount, 157, 169, 233, 236 

Lebbeeus. See Jude. 

LechfiBum, 404, n. 

Leper, purification of a, 140, 141 

Leper, miraculous healing of the, 345 

Lepers, ten, miraculously healed, 364 

Lepidus, 321 

Leshem. See Laish. 

Lesbos, 412 

Leuctra, battle of, 320 

Levi, son of Jacob and Leah, 37, 39 ; 
tribe of, 80, 85, 107, 144. 170 

Levites, 107, 108 

Levitical priesthood, 107-117 

Levi, afterwards called Matthew, 341 

Libnah, 168, 283 

Lictors, Roman, 400, 401 

Log (a measure), 140, 439 

Lois, 397 

Lord's Supper, instituted, 362 

Lot, son of Haran and nephew of Abra- 
ham, 21 : goes with Abraham to 
Canaan, 21 ; parts from Abraham, 
and settles in Sodom, 23 ; carried 
captive, and rescued by Abraham, 
near Damascus, 24 ; saved from 
Sodom, 28 

Lucan, thepoot, 405, n. 

Lucifer (brilliant, shining ; probably = 
the morning star), a term applied to 
the king of Babylon (Isa. ziv. 12). 
There is no scriptural authority for 
applying this name to Satan. 

Lud, son of Shem, C^en. z. 22 

Ludim, son of Mizraim, son of Ham, 
Gen. z. 18 

Luke, St., 399, 401, 412, 419, 423, 424 

Luz, afterwards Bethel, 36 

Lycaonia, 393, 397, 408 

Lyceum, the, 403 

Lycia, 419 

Lycurgus, 74, n., 800 

Lydda, 381 

Lydia, kingdom of, 301 

Lydia, a woman of Thyatlra, 400, 401 

Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, 333 

Lysias, Claudius, 416, 417 

Lystra, 393, 894, 397, 898 



MAACAH, daughter of Tahnai, king 
of (Seshur, wife of David, and 
mother of Absalom, 2 Sam. iii. 3 (223) 
Maachah, grandmother at Asa, with 

the rai]^of queen-mother, 247 
Maachah, or Maacah, a city and dis- 
trict at the foot of Hermon, Josh, 
xlii. 13 ; 2 Bam. z. 6, 8 ; 1 Chron. 
zix. 7 
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Maaseiah, 278 

Maccabees, the, 815-317, 487 

Macedonia, 320, 899, 410-413, 424 

Macedonian Empire, 800, 314, 320 

Machasros, 838 

Machpelah, 30, 31, 47, 48 

Magdala, a town, probably on the west 
of the Lake of Gennesareth, near Ti- 
berias, Mat. XT. 39 

Magi, 829 

Magistrate:!, Jewish, 84 

Magog, son of Japhet, Oen. x. 2. In 
T^i^ zzxviii. 2, and zxziz. 6, the' 
name of a nation, probably a Scy- 
thian or Tartar tribe. 

Mahalaleel, 10 

Mahalath, vdfe of Esan, 35 

Mahanaim, 88, 215, 224 

Mahlon, 180 

Makkedah, 168 

Malachi, 807, 808 

Malchns, aenrant of Caiaphas, John 
xviU. 10 

Malta, 421, 422 

Mamertine prison, 424 

Mamre, an Amorite chief, 24 

Mamre, Grore of, near Hebron, 27, 80, 
40 

Man, fall of, 4-8 

Manasseh, son of Joseph, 47 ; tribe of, 
83, 144, 157, 169, 171, 175, 278 

Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, king of 
Jndah, 285 ; events of his reign, 285, 
286 

Manasseh, high priest on mount Geri- 
zim, 818 

Maneh. See Measures and Money, 488, 
439 

Manilas, T., 202, n., 204, n. 

Manna, 68, 69, 162 

Manoah, 184 

Mantinea, battle of, 820 

Maon, wilderness of, 207, 208 

Marah, 66 

Marathon, 310 

Marcellns, foneral of, 48, n. 

Marchesvan, 488 

Mareshah, 246 

Mariamne I., granddaughter of Hyr- 
canus II. and Aristobulus II., wife 
of Herod the Great, mother of Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus, 819, 830, 437 

Mariamne II., daughter of Simon the 
high priest, wife of Herod the Great, 
mother of Herod Philip, first husband 
of Herodias, 437 

Marius, 179, n., 320 

Mark, John, cousin of Barnabas, and, 
probably, the Evangelist, 890-892, 
896, 397, 423 

Marriage, a divine institution, its dig- 
nity, and excellence, 2, 3, 75 ; held 
sacxed by the Egyptians, 22 



MBS 

Marriage of the king's son, parable at 
the, 860 

Mars' Hill, i. e. the Areopagus, 408 

Martha, sister of Lasams, 855, 858 

Mary, the mother of our Lord, 827-^1, 
367 

Mary, wife of Gleophas or AlphsBUs, 
sister of our Loid's mother, John 
xix. 25 ; Mat. xxvii. 56, xxviii. 1 ; 
Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiv. 10 

Mary Magdalene, i.e. probably, of Mag- 
daU in Galilee (Luke viiL 2), 368, 869 

Mary, sister of Laisarus and Martha, 855, 
858 

Mary, the mother of John Mark, Acts 
xU. 13 

Matala, cape, 420 

Mattan, 266 

Mattaniah (ZedeUah), 291 

Mattathias, 815, 437 

Matthew, St., 341 , 844, 428 

Matthias, St., 875, 428 

Meat offerings, 127 

Medad,146 

Medan, 81 

Medes, Media, 199, 278, 280, 290, fi., 
299, 300 

Megabazus, 280, n. 

Megara, revolt of, 810 

Megiddo, 177, 261, 289 

Mehujael, 10 

Mehunims, 271 

Melchishua, 211 

Melchizedek, 24 

MeUta,421,422 

Melkarth (Tyrian Hercules), 288, 253 

Memphis, 56, n., 296 

Menahem, king of Israel, 278, 274 

Menelaus, high priest, 815, 485 

Mephibosheth, 228 

Merab, 225 

Merari, 108 

Mercury, 393 

Mercy seat, the, 103 

Meribah, (1)70; (2)152 

Merodach-baladan, 284 

Merom, lake of, 168, 225 

Meroz, a place in the northern part of 
Canaan, the inhabitants of whioh re- 
fused to join the forces of Barak 
against Sisera (Judges v. 28) 

Mesech (Fs. cxx. 5), or Meshech (Bzek. 
xxvii. 18, xxxii. 26), a cotmtry in 
the north-east of Asia Minor, sup- 
posed to have been peopled by the 
descendants of Meshech, son of Ja- 
pheth, 15 

Meshach, 297 

Mesopotamia (Dent, xxiil. 4), i.e. the 
country between the two rivers, so. 
Tigris and Euphrates, Lq. Padan- 
Aram, i. e. the plain of Syria, Goi. 
xxviii. 2. See also Padan-aram. 
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MES 

MesBenian wars, 801 

MesBlah. See Redemption, TypeQiJesna 
Christ. 

Messina, Straits of, 422 

Hethnsael, 10 

Methuselah, 10 

Micah, anldolatronsEphralmite, Judges 
XTiL (175) 

Micah, the prophet, 286 

Micaiah, 257, 258 

Michal, 205, 209, 216, 219 

Michmash, 201 

Midian, son of Abraham and Ketnrah, 
81 

Midianites, 52, 53, 156, 177-179 

Migdol (tower) , a fortress on the Egypt- 
ian frontier, near the Bed Sea, per- 
hsjpB now Bir Suez, a few miles north 
of Suez, 63 

Migdol, 296 

Miletus, the capital of Ionia, 412, 424 

MiUo, house of, a fortress* in Shechem, 
Judges iz. 6, 20 

Millo, part of the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. v. 9 ; 1 Kings iz. 15, 
24, zi. 27 ; 1 Cbxan. zi. 8 ; 2 Chron. 
zzzii. 5), 237 

Mfltiades, 310 

Mina,43p 

Minos, 74, n., 199 

Miriam, 51, 64, 70, 146, 152 

Mishael (Meshach), 297 

Mite, 361, f»., 439 

Mitre, high priest's, 113 

Mitylene, 412 

Mizpah, or Mizpeh (watch-tower), a 
city of Benjamin, 193-195, 247 

Mizpeh, of Qilead, 183 

Mizpeh, of Moab, 206 

Mnason, 413 

Moab, son of Lot, Qen. ziz. 30-38 

Moab, land of, 155, 176, 180 

Moabites, 154-156, 176, 202, 220, 221, n., 
258, 259, 262, 291, 293, 817 

Molech, Moloch (Acts vii. 48), Milcom 
(1 Kings zi. 5,33; 2KingBZxiii.l3), 
238, 285 

Money, piece of, parable of the, 842 

Money, piece of, miraculously provided, 
850 

Months, Jewish, 438 

Mordecai, 305 

Moreh, grove of, 22 

Moresheth, 286 

Morlah, land of, 29 

Moriah, mount, 29, n., 283, n. 

Moses, bom, 51 , 52 ; his early life and 
flight to Midian. 52 ; his call, 53, 54 ; 
his messages to Pharaoh, 55-^67 ; leads 
the Israelites out of Egypt, 59-65 ; 
from the Bed Sea to Horob, 66-71 ; 



NSB 

at Sinai, receives and deliven th^ 
Law, 78-82 ; leads the people from 
Horeb to Kadesh, 144-160 ; from Ka- 
dosh to the borders of (Tanaan, 152- 
157 ; ascends Mount Pisgah, 157 ; hia 
death and character, 158, 159; his 
appearance at our Lord's Traiisfign- 
ration, 849 

Most Holy Places, of the Tabernacle, 
100, 103, 104 ; of the Temple, 335 

Mount, sermon on the, 344, 345 

Mount of Olives, 223, 238, 358, »., 859, 
363, 372 

Mulberry trees, 218, n. 

Muscovites, 15 

Mustard seed, parable of the, 864 

Myra, a town of Lyda, with a faarbonr, 
419 

Mysia, 398, 419 



N A AMAH, daughter of Lamecb (the 
Oainite), and Zillah, Gen. iv. 32 

(10) 
Kaamah, mother of Behoboam, 241 
Naaman, 259 
Nabal, 208, 209 
Nabonadius, 299, 436 
Kabopolassar, 200, 436 
Kaboth, 257 
Nachon, 219 

Kadab, son of Aaron, 76, 82, 109 
Kadab, son of JerolxMun, king'of Israel, 

247 
Nahaah, 194, 195 
Nahor (Gen. zi. 22-26), or Kachor i 

(Luke iii. 34), father of Terah, and 

grandfather of Abraham (21) 
Nahor, son of Terah, brother of Abra- 
ham, 21 
Nahshon, son of Amminadab, head of 

the tribe of Judah at the time of tlie 

Ezodus, Num. 1. 7, ii. 3, vii. 12 
Nahum, the prophet, 286 
Nain, raising of the widow's son at, 345 
Naioth, 205 
Naomi, 180 
Naphtali (Nephthalim, Mat. !▼. 15), son 

of Jacob and Bilhah, 87 ; tribe of, 

144,170,176,177,225 
Nathan, 220, 221 

Nathanael (given by God), 886, 428 
Nazareth, 328, 330, 881, 389 
Nazarene, an inhabitant of Kaaareth, 

Mat. il. 23 
Nazarites, 143, 184, 186, 191, 416 
Neapolis, 399 
Nebaioth (Isa. Iz. 7),orKebajoth(Gen. 

zzv. 18), the eldest 'son of Tftt)w^«<j , 

head of a tribe in Northern Arabia, 

probably i. q. Nabatbeiuis, 



• [Rather, a family or clan. Bee Smith's JHcLI 
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Nebo, a mountain on the borders of 
Moab, towards Canaan, 157 

Nebo, a town on the east of the Jordan, 
Num. xzxii. 8, 38 

Nebo, a town of Jndah, Ezra ii. 29 ; 
Neb. vii.33 

Nebo, a Chaldean idol, probably repre- 
sentative of the planet Mercury, wor- 
shipped as the celestial scribe or re- 
corder of events, related to the Egyp- 
tian Hermes or Anubis (Gresenios), 
Isa. xlvi. 1 

Nebuchadnezzar, 290-298, 436 

Nebuzaradan, 292, 296 

Necho, 289, 290 

Nehemiah, 806, 307 

Nehnsfata (brass), mother of king Je- 
hoiachln, 2 Kings xziv. 8 

Nehushtan, 281 

Nergal, an idol, probably representing 
the planet Hars, worshipped by the 
Cuthites, whom the King of Assyria 
located in Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 80 
(280) 

Neriglissar, 299, 436 

Nero, 424 

Nerva, 427 

Nethinim, 107 

New Moon, days of the, 132 

Nicanor, 379 

Nioodemus, 337 ; see also John vii. 60, 
62, Hx. 80 

Nicolas, 879 

Nicopolis, 424 

Nimrod, 16, 17 

Nimshi, grandfatilier of Jehu, 256. See 
Jehu. 

Nineveh, Ninevites, 16, 275, 286, 293, 
299, n. 

Nisan, 59, 438 

No, No Amon, i. e. probably, Thebes, 
in Upper Egypt, Ezek. xzz. 14 ; Jer. 
xlvi. 25 ; Nah. iii. 8 (maxg.) 

Noah, 12-15 

Nob, 106, 170, 206 

Nod, land of, 10 

Noph, 1. e. Memphis, 296 



OATHS and vows, 142 
Obadiah, an officer of Ahab, 263 
Obadiah, the prophet, 294 
Obed-edom, 219 
Octavianus, 3-21 
Oded, father of Azariah, 246 
Oded, a prophet in the time of Fekah 

and Ahaz, 278 
CEnotms, 68 

OiTering. See Burnt offering, &c. 
Offlcera (Shcterim), 84 
Og, king of Bashan, 154 
Olives, Mount of, 223, 238, 868, n., 859, 

363, 372 






PATT 

Olympiads, 801 

Omer (the measure), 489 

Omphale, 187, n. 

Omri, king of Israel, 248, 249 ; statutes 

of, 249; house or dynasty of, 267, 

484 
On (Heliopolis), 44 
Onesimns, 423 
Onesiphorus, an Epheslan CJhristian, 

who ministered to St. Paul at Eph&- 

sus and Rome, 2 Tim. i. 16-18 (428) 
Onias, high priest, 814, 435 
Ophir, 237 

Ophrah, of Manasseh, 178, 180 
Ophrah, of Benjamin, 366, n. 
Oreb, 179 
Orestes, 204, n. 
Oman, i.q. Araunah. 
Orpah, 180 
Othniel, 175 
Ox-goad, 176 



PADAN-ABAM (plain of Syria), i. e. 
Mesopotamia, 36, 38. See also 
Mesopotamia. 

FsBonians, 280, n. 

Paganism, nature and character of, 
92 

Palestine (Palestina, Bxod. xv. 14), 
184, n. 
I Palmyra, 237 

Pamphylia, 892, 394 

Pandora, 7 

Paneas, 848, n. 

Paphos (now Baffa), 391 

Parable, Jotham's, 181 ; Jehoash's, 270 

Parables, characterof our Lord's, 340, n. 

Paradise, 2 

Paralytic, miraculous cure of the, 345 

Paran, wilderness of, 29, 149, 208 

Parmenas, 379 

Passover, the, institution of, 59, 60 ; 
signiflcancy of, 60, 61 ; celebrated at 
Sinai, 144 ; at Gilgal, 162 ; by Heze- 
kiah, 281 ; by Josiah, 289 ; at the 
dedication of the second Temple, 
804; our Lord's first, 887; second, 
848; last, 366, 862, 363 

Patara, a port of Lycia, 412 

Pater patratus, 183, n. 

Patmos, 427 

Patriarchs, antediluvian, 10 

Patriarchs, the twelve, 87 

Patroclus, 204, n. 

Paul, St., his early life, 886, 386 ; con- 
version, 386, 387; retirement into 
Arabia, 887, 888 ; returns to Damas- 
cus, 888 ; jomney to Jerusalem, 388 ; 
preaches in Syria and Cilicia, accom- 
panies Barnabas to Antioch, goes up 
to Jerusalem, returns to Antioch, 
390 ; his first apostolic journey, 391- 
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8M ; Bojonm at Antioch interrupted 
by third journey to Jerusalem, 
895-897; second apoetolic journey, 
tndnding a yisit to JeruBalem at the 
end of it, 397-406; third apostolic 
journey, 407-418 ; last visit to Je- 
rusalem, 414-417 ; at Caesarea, 417- 
419 ; voyage and journey to Bome, 
419-422 ; custody at Bome, 428, 424 ; 
Bubeequoit history and death, 424, 
426 

Peace-ofTerings, 136 

Pearl of great inrioe, parable of the, 853 

Pekah, Ung of Isnel, 274 ; events of 
his reign, 277-279 

Fekahiah, king of Israel, 274 

Pelai«l,58 

Pelethites, 220 

Peloponnesian war, 810, 811 

Pelops, 199 

Peniel, 89. See also Pennel. 

Pentecost, 182, 375, 411 

Pennel, 179, 242 

Peor, a mountain of Moab, Num. 
xziii. 28 

Peor, name of an idol. See Baal-peor. 

Peraea, 880, 854, 855 

Peiga, 892, 894 

Pergamos, in Ifysia, chief city of the 
Boman province Asia (now Bei^^uno 
or Pergamo), Bev. i. 11 ; ii« 12 

Pericles, 810, 811 

Peripatetics, 408 

Perizzites, 175 

Peraians, 15, 810, 813, 820. See also 
Medes. 

Peter, St., 886, 840, 844, 848, 849, 862, 
864, 868, 870, 871, 875-878, 380-888, 
888, 895, 396, 427 ; Epistles of, 427 

Pethor, 155 

Petra, 149, 152, n., 270 

Petronius, 381 

Penoetius, 58 

Pharaoh (probably, sun=king). The 
common title of the ancient kings of 
Egypt. In the time of Abraham, 22, 
28 ; in the time of Joseph, 42-47 ; 
at the birth of Hoses (perhaps Ba- 
meses n.,* or Sesostris), 50-^2 ; at 
the Exodus (perhaps Men^htes), 52- 
64; Solomon's father-in-law, 233; 
Shishak (Sesonchis), who invaded 
Judah in the time of Behoboam, 244, 
245; So (Sevechns or Sabaco), to 
whom Hoshea applied for aid against 
Shalmaneser, 280 ; Necho, who fought 



POB 

gfainst Joeiah at Megiddo, 289, 290 ; 
ophra (Apries), with whom Zede- 

kiah formed an aUianoe against 

Babylon, 292 
Pharisee and Publican, parable <^ the, 

842 
Pharisees, 817, 819, 388, 348, 345, 346, 

855, 359-861, 880 
Pharpar, a river near Damascus, per- 
haps the Barrada,t or rather, as others 

suppose, one of its tributaries, 2 

Kings V. 12 (259) 
Pharsadia, battle of, 821 
Phasael, 819 
Phenice, 420 

Phenioe, Acts xi. 19. See Phoenicia. 
PhOaddphia, a city of Lydia, in Asia 

Minor, Bev. iii. 7-18 
Philemon, Epistle to, 423 
Philemon and Baucis, 27, n. 
Philipof Macedon,320 
Philip, Herod, 838, n., 487 
Philip, the tetrarch, 319, 830, 487 
Philip, St., the apostle, 836, 844, 427 
Philip, the evangelist, 879, 380, 418 
PhiUppi, 399-401, 411, 412, 423 
Philippians, Epistle to the, 428 
Philistines, 15, 176, 184-187, 193. 193. 

301,302, 204r-207, 210-218, 215, n.,218, 

326, 262, 263, 271, 275, 378, 383, 293, 

817 
Phinehas, son of Eleazar, 156, 173, 815 
Phinehas, son of Sli, 191 
PhoBbe, 412 
Phcenicia, Phoenicians, 188, 199, 388, a., 

288,352,275,882,412 
Phrygia, 898, 408, 427 
Pi-hahiroth, 68 

Pilate, Pontius, 832, 365, 866, 881 
Pillar of Absalom, 2 Sam. zviiL 18 (324) 
Pillar of cloud and fire, 68, 64, 145 
Pillar of salt, 38 
Pindar, 311 
Piram, 167 
Pisgah, 157 
Plsidla, 892, 398 

Pisistratns, PisistratidsB, 801, 810 
Pithom, 51 

Plagues of Egypt, 56, 57 
Plato, 811, 403 
Politarchs, 402 
Pompey, 817, 321 
Pontus, the north-eaFtem proYince o£ 

Asia Minor (1 Peter i. 1) 
PoppflBa,424 
Porch, the, at Athens, 408 



• (This, however. Is quite Inoonslstent with the date of the Bxodus in the cooh 
men chronology, &a 1451. Rameses II. and Meneptates were the second and tbtM 
kings of the l9Ch dynasty, the commencement of which Is dated about B.a IMO Bee 
Smith's Dirt U 611.] ••■«/. ok^ 

Phaw Slth the"il23T*'' ^^ '• '• *"** "• ""^ WcntUles this with the A5«na, and 
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FOR 

Porch, Solomon's, 864 

ForcioB Festus, 418, 419 

Potipbar, 42 

Potipt erah, 44 

Foands, parable of fhe, 357. Comp. 

439 
Pneton, 401 

Priestbood, the Leyftical, 107-117 
Priscilla, 404, 405, 408 
ProchoruB, 879 
Proconsul, 891, n. 
Procurator, 891, ». 
Prodigal, parable of the, 842 
Prophecy, Prophets, 196-199, 274, 275, 

298, 294« 802, n., 807, 824 
Propraetor, 891, n. 
Proverbs, book of, 233 
Psalms, book of, 229, 230 
Ptolemais, 418 
Ptolemies, the (common title of the 

later kings of Egypt), 814, 437 ; 

Ptolemy Lagl (Soter), 314;>Phila- 

delphns, 814 ;— Epiphanes, 814 
Publican, Boman, 841 
Publius, 422 

Pnl, king of Assyria, 278, 436 
Punic wars, 320 
Purifications, Jewish, 139-141 
Purim, feast of, 188, 305, 343 
Puteoll (now Pounoli), 419, 422 
Pylades, 204, n. 
I^rrhus, 182, ». 

Pythagoras, Pythagoreans, 811, 817 
Python, spirit of, 400 



qUAILS. 68, 146 
Quartos, a Christian at Corinth, 
iom. ZTi. 28 
Qnatemiim of soldiers, 883 
Queen of heayen, i.e. Ashtaroth (the 

moon, Jer. yii. 18, zliv. 17) 
Queen of Sheba, 238 
Quirinus, Boman governor of Syria, 
called (^yrenins (Luke ii. 2), 328 



KAAIfAK, grandson of Ham, Gen. z. 
7, whose descendants are supposed 

to have settled in a district of Aratda, 

Bsek. xxvii. 22 
Baamses. See Barneses. 
Babbab, chief city of the Ammonites, 

221 222 
Babbath-Moab, 221, n. 
Babbinists, 818, n. 

Babearis, i. e. chief of the eunuchs, 283 
Babshakeh, i.e. chief cup-bearer, 283 
Bachel, 87, 88, 40 
Bagnel,58 
Bahab, 160, 161, 164 
Bamah (high place) of Benjamin (now 



BIC 

Er-Bam), perhaps, i.q.,Bamathaim> 
Zophim, 247 

Bamah, of Naphtali, Josh. zix. 86 

Bamah, of Gilead, 2 Kings viii. 29; 
called also Bamoth-Oilead. 

Bamath-lehi, 186 

Bamathaim-Zophim, or simply Bamah, 
the birthplace and residence of Sam- 
uel, 191, 194,205 

Bameses (Baamses, Ezod. i. 11), 47, 51, 
62,63 

Bamoth-Gilead (heights of Gilead), or 
Bamath-lf izpeh(heights of the watch- 
tower. Josh. ziiL 26), 87, 170, 258, 
261 

Bas-Sasafeh, 78 

Bebekah, 81, 84, 40 

Bechab, an officer of Ishbosheth, 217 

Bechab, Bechabites, 268, 291 

Bed heifer, ashes of a, 139 

Bed Sea, 51, n., 64, 148, 149, 153, 287, 258 

Bedcmption, progress of, 6, 7, 20, 84, 
47, 49, 58. 54, 65, 89, 228, 229, 275, 
285, 286, 297, 308, 809, 316, 822-827, 
884, 885, 854, 428, 429. See also 
TheocraOT. 

Beed, Bsekiers, 488 

Befnge, cities of, 87, 157, 170 

Behoboam, son of Solomon, king of 
Judah, 241 ; events of his reign, 244, 
245 

Behoboth, a city built by Asshur, or 
Nimrod, (3en. z. 11 (16) 

Behoboth, the well, 83 

Behoboth, by the river (perhaps now 
Er-Bahabeh), birthplace of Saul, an 
Idumean king. Gen. zzzvi. 87 

Bemallah, 274 

Bemphan,or Bephan, Actsvii. 48, same 
as Chiun, Amos v. 26 ; perhaps the 
planet Saturn, as an idoL 

Bephaim, 218 

Bephidim, 69, 70, 152 

Besurrection of our Saviour, 869-872 

Beuben, son of Jacob and Leah, 87,41 ; 
tribe of, 144, 157, 169, 170, 278 

Beuel, 53 

Besin, the last king of Damascene Sy- 
ria, conquered by Tiglath-Pileser, 
277, 278 

Bez<m, an officer of Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah, who established the kingdom 
of Damascene Syria, 239 

Bhegium, 422 

Bhodes, 412 

Biblah, a town in the land of Hamath 
(probably on the Orontes ; now Bebla, 
or Bibleh), where Pharaoh Necho 
imprisoned Jehoahaz. 2 Kings zziii. 
33 (290), and. to which Nebuchad- 
nezzar retired during ttie siege of 
Jerusalem by his generals, 292, 303 

Bich fool, parable of the, 358, 854 
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Bloh man and Laaams, parable of the, 

864 
Bixnmon (pom^ranate), a town in the 

tribe of Simeon, Josh. xr. 83, ziz. 7 ; 

Zech. xiv. 10 
Bimmon, a cliff near Gibeah, Judges 

XX. 45, 47, xxi. 18 
Bimmon, a Levitical town in the tribe 

of Zebolnn, Josh. xix. 13.* Comp. 

1 Ohron. vi. 77 
Bimmon, a Syrian idol, 2 Kings y. 18 

(259). Comp. 289, n. 
Bimmon-pares, a station of the Israel- 
ites, Nnm: xxxiii. 19, 20 
Bitnal, Mosaic, the, 89-95 
Bizpah, 225 

Bomans, Epistle to the, 412 
Bomans, Borne, 801, 811, 817, 319-321, 

823-826, 415-419, 422-424. See alao 

Italy. 
Bomnlns, 52, n., 801 
Bnfns, Fenina, 428 
Balers of thonsanda, Ac, 71, 84 
Buth, 180, 208 

SABiBANS, Sheba, Seba. 1. Sabeaans 
(Job i. 15), 18 ; probably a Bedonin 
tribe of Arabia Deeerta, dettcendants 
of Sheba, son of Jokshan, and grand- 
son of Abraham and Eetnrah (Glen. 
xxv. 8). 2. Sheba, part of Yemen, in 
the soath-west of Arabia, 238; peopled 
by descendants of Sheba, son of Jok- 
tan, of the line of Shem (Qen. x. 28) ; 
1 Kings X. ; 2 CAiron. ix. ; Fs. Ixxii. 
10 ; Isa. Ix. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20 ; Joel iii. 
8. 8. Seba, a part of Ethiopia, per- 
haps that which was afterwards caUed 
MeroS, peopled by the descendants 
of Seba, eldest son of Cnsh, together, 
perhaps, with those of Sheba, son of 
Baamah, and grandson of Cnah ((3en. 
X. 7) ; Ps. Ixxii. 10 ; Isa. xUii. 8, 
xIt. 14. For another nae of Sabeean, 
see 285 

Sabbath, 2, 75, 181, 182, 846 

Sabbatical year, 186 

Saorifloes, primitive, 9 ; Levitical, 122- 
127 ; des^^ of, diadplinaxy, qnoibo- 
Ucal, typical, 127-180 

Saddncees, 817, 818, 861, 878, 880, 416 

Salamis, battle of, 810 

Balamls, in Oypma, 891 

Saf^h, pass of, 148 

Salathlel, 299, 808 

Balem, probably the original name of 
Jemsalem (Gen. xir. 18 ; Ps. Ixxvi. 
2), 24 

Salim, 838 

Saimone, cape, 419 

Salmonetta, 421 



SCB 

Salome, 357 

Salt, sacrificial, parable of the, 868 

Salt,piUarof, 28 

Salt, Valley of, 270 

Salt Sea, i. e. the Dead Sea, Gen xir. 3 ; 
Knm. xxxiy. 3, 12 ; Josh. UL 16 

Samaria, Samaritans, 41, 248,252, 256- 
261, 267, 278, 280, 803, 313, 316, 330, 
338, 852, 354, 380, 381 

Samaritan, parable of the, 353 

Samaritan, the grateful, 854 

Samos, 412 

Samothrada, 399 

Samson, 184-187 

Samuel, 191-198, 201-203, 205, 208, 211, 
252 

Sanballat, 307, 818, and note. 

Sanhedrim (constitated probably after 
the Babylonian Captivity ; first men- 
tioned by Josephns in the reign of 
Hyrcanus n.), 852, 855, 362-365, 379, 
416, 417 

Sapphira, 378 

Sarai, Sarah, 21, 22, 26-30, 34 

Sardanapalus, 248, n. 

Sardis, captaie of, 301 

Sarepta (Luke iv. 26), or Zar^hath 
(1 Kings xvii. 9), 253 

Satan, 5, 18, 335, 353 

Saul, made king of Israel, 195^; defeats 
the Ammonites, 195; proceeds against 
the Philistines, and undnly offers sa- 
crifice, 201, 202; defeats Philistines, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and otheis, 
202 ; defeats Amalekites, bat epaiea 
Agag, 203 ; abandoned by the Spirit 
of the Lord, 203 ; his early interviews 
with David, 203, 204; hia ill-will 
against him, 204-206 ; days Ahime- 
lechand the priests, 206, 207 ; pursues 
David to wUdemebS of Maon, then to 
desert of Engedi, and afterwards to 
desert of Ziph, by whom hia life is 
twice spared, 207-209 ; visitB the 
woman of Bndor ; is defeated by the 
Philistines at Gilboa; his death and 
character, 211-218 

Saul of Tarsus. See Paul. 

Bci4)e-goat, 135 

Soeva, sons of , 409 

Sclo,412 

Scribes, originally, tranacribera and ex- 
pounders of the law (lawyers); henoe, 
under the Jewish monarchy, a learned 
body of men (2 Sam. viii. 17; i 
Kings xxv. 19 ; 1 CShron. li. 55,xzm 
82 ; 2 C!hron. xxxiv. 13 ; Bzra vii. C, 
11 ; Neh. viU. 1, xll. 26 ; Jer. viiL 8, 
xxxvi. 12, 26 ; Bsek. ix. 2) ; after- 
wards, often found aa meinbera of 
the Sanhedrim, with the chief priesU 



« [In A. y. Remmon-Mcthoar; but see Keii's note, and Smith's Diet, Iii. ios74 
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SCY 

and Pharisees, 308, n. See also Pha- 
risees. 
Scythopolis, 212, n. 
Sea, the great, or Sea of the FhiUstineB, 

i.e. the Mediterranean 
Sea of the Plain, i. e. the Bait Sea, the 

Dead Sea. 
Sea, molten, 234 
Sebat, 438 

Sects, Jewish, 317, 318 
Secnndos, 412 
Seilnn, 191, n. 

Seir, mount, 35, n., 88, 158, 262 
SeUh (Petra), 152, n., 270 
Selencia, 391 
Semiramis, 52, n. 
Seneca, 405, n. 
Sennacherib, 282-284 
Sepharvaim, a cily of Aflsyria, probably 

on the east bank ol the Euphrates, 

280 
Seralah, high priest, 803 
Sergins Patdns, 391, 893 
Serpent, the brazen, 154, 281 
Setrtorins, 74, n. 
Seeonchis (Shishak), 244 
Seth, 9 ; Sethites and Cainites, 10-12 
Sevenly disdpIeB, mission of the, 352, 

858 
Seventy elders, 71, 76, 145, 146 
Seventy translatorB (Septnagint), 314, 

886 
Shadrach, 297 
Shallnm, king of Israel, 278 
Shallnm (Jehoahaz), son of Joaiah, 

Ung of Judah, 290 
Shalmanezer, 279, 280, 282 
Shamgar, 176 
Shaphat, 256 
Sharezer, 284 
Sharon, a plain extending along the 

Mediterranean shore, between Mount 

Gannel and Ossareaj celebrated for 

its pastures, 167, n. 
Sheba, a Benjamite, 225 
Sheba, queen of, 238. See Sabeaans. 
Bhediem, son of Hamor, 89 ; called 

Sychem (Acts vii. 16) 
Bheohem (Gea, zzziii. 18), Sichem 

(Q«n. xU. 6), or Sychar (John It. 5), 

afterwaids Neapolis, now Nablons, 

23, 89-41, 170, 172, 181, 182, 188, 241, 

242, 248, 814, 888, 380 
Sheep, lost, parable of the, 842 
Shekel, 80, 227, 260, n., 488, 439 
Shem, son oC Koah, 14, 15 
Bhemaiah, 241 



SOD 

Shemer, 24d 

Shew bread, 101, 103 

Shibboleth, 188 

Shiloh, 170. 172, 191, 192, 343 

Shimei, 224, 282 

Shinar, land of, i. e. Babylonia, 16 

Shishak (Seeonchis), 289, 244, u45 

Shittim, 160 

Shobach, 221 

Shophetim, 176 

Shoterim, 55, 84 

Shuah, 81 

Shunem, Shunammite, 211, 259 

Shur, wilderness of, 66 

Shnshan, 304 

Siddim, vale of, 24 

Sidon (Mat. zi. 21), or Zidon (Judges i. 

81), Sidonians, Zidoniams, 251, 2.'>2, 

291, 849, 419 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, 154 
Sihor, Shichor (Mack), i. e. the Nile, 

Josh. xili. 8 ; * 1 Chron. ziii. 5 ; * Isa. 

zziii. 8 ; Jer. il. 18 
Silas (Acts XT. 40), or SUvanus (2 Cor. 

L 19), 396-106 
Siloah (Neh. iii. 15), Siloam (John ix. 

7, 11), Shiloah (Isa. viii. 6), a foun- 
tain and pool at the mouth of the 

valley of I^ropoeon, near Jemsalem, 

183, 352 
Simeon, son of Jacob and Leah (C^en. 

zxix. 33), 87, 89, 45 ; tribe of, 144, 

171 
Simon Maccabeeus, 816, 435, 487 
Simon Peter, 386. See Peter. 
Simon Zelotes, or Cananites, 844, 428 
Simon, father of Judas Iscarlot, John 

vi. 71,xil.4,xia. 2, 26 
Simon, a Pharisee, 341 
Simon the leper. Mat. xxvi. 6 ; Mark 

xiv. 8 (358) 
Simon of Oyrene, 366 
Simon the tanner, 382 
Simon Magus, 380 
Sin, wUdemess of, 67, 68 
Sin-oiferings, 124-126 
Sinai and Horeb, 72-74, 77, 78, 79, n. 
Sion, i. q. Zion. 
ffiaera,177 
Sitnah, 33 
Blvan,4d8 
Smerdis, 804, 486 
Smyrna, a celebrated city of Ionia, 

Eev. i.l1,iL8-n 
So (Sevechus or Sabaoo), 280 
Socrates, 311 
Sodom and Gomorrah, 23, 28 



• [It Is donbtfal.taowever, whether the Nile Is intended In these two passaeres. The 
reference may be to the stream of the Wady-el'Arlsh near Rhinocorura. which is pro- 
bnbly the * river (rather, brook) of Egypt,' mentioned in Num. xxxiv. 6 ; Josh. xv. 4, 
47, and elsewhere, as the southern boundary of Canaan. See Keil on Josh. xill. 3, and 
Smith's Uiet. lit. 1810.] 
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soo 

SogdianiB, 436 

Solomon, 223 ; appointed by David his 
soooesBor, 227, 228 ; b^:ln8 his reign, 
231 ; crushes a conspiracy in fayonr 
of Adonijah, 231 ; his wise choice 
and celebrated judgment, 231, 232 ; 
his inspired writings, 233 ; marries 
Pharaoh's daughter, 233 ; builds and 
dedicates the Temple, 233, 234 ; erects 
palaces and fortifications, 236 ; builds 
Tadmor, 237 ; extent of his domi- 
nions, 237 ; his commerce, his exi)en- 
ditnre, and splendour, 237, 238 ; re- 
ceives a visit from the Queen of 
Bheba, 238 ; his harem, and fall into 
id<datry, 238 ; receives a denunciation 
of punishment, 239 ; troubles of the 
latter part of his reign, 239; his 
death, 239 ; Solomon as a type of 
Christ, 200, n., 230 

Solomon's porch, 854 

Solon, 801 

Sons, two, the parable of the, 360 

Sopater, 412 

Sophodes, 311 

Sophonius Tigellinns, 423 

Sorek, vale of, 186 

Bosipater (Rom. zvl. 21 ), a kinsman of 
St. Paul, probably the same as So- 
pater. 

8osius,319 

Sosthenes, 405 

Sower, parable of the, 840 

Spain, 424 

Span (the measure), 488 

Sparta, Spartans, 800, 820 

Stater, 850, 439 

Stephuxas, 404 

Stephen, 879, 880 

Steward, unjust, parable of the, 849 

Stoics, 817, 403 

Storm mlracnlonsly quelled, 840, 341 

Suocoth, an encampment of the Israel- 
ites, 68 

Soocoth, a town in the tribe of (}ad, 
89, 179 

Suifetes, 1^6 

Sunt (Sunt), 54 

Sun, horses and chariots of the, 279 

Sun-dial of Ahaz, 279 

Supper of the Lord instituted, 362, 363 

Qychem, Sychar. See Shechem, 

Syene, an ancient city on the southern 
border of Bgypt, Ezek. xzix. 10 

Sylla, 821 

Symbolical, meaning of the term, as 
applied to the Mosaic ritual, 92-95 

Synagogue, the, 809, 810 

Syracuse, 422 

Syria, Syrians, 15, 220, 221, 239, 255, 
256, 260. 261, 267, 268, 272, 277, 278, 
291, 804, 812-816, 889, 891, n., 396, 
897 



Syro-Fhcenidan woman, 849 
Syrtis, African, 420 



TAANACH, or Tanach, a city of 
Manasseh, but within the borden 
of Issachar, near Megiddo, Josh. xviL 
11 

Tabeal, son of, 277 

Taberah, 145 

Tabernacle, the, construction of, 77; 
reared, 82 ; its names ; considered as 
a symbol— as a type ; its parts and 
contents ; its history, 96-106 

Tabernacles, feast of, 132-134, 808, 307, 
351 , 352, R. 

Tabitha, 881 

Tabor, mount, 849 

Tacitus, 28, n., 69, n., 77, n., 160, n. 

Tadmor in the wilderness, 237 

Tahpuihes (GFr. Daphnss), a city of 
Egypt, near Pelusium, 296 

Taiyibeh, 855, n. 

Talent, 438, 439 

Talents, parable of the, 861 

Tahnai, 223 

Tanis, or Zoan, 56, n. 

Tares, parable of the, 840 

Tarshish, 237, n. 

Tarquin, 301,310 

Tarsus, 385, 889 

Tartan, 283 

Tatnal, 304 

Taverns, the Three, 422 

Tekoa (2 Chron. zi. 6), or Tekoah (2 
Sam. xiv. 2), a town ol Jndah, south- 
east of Jerusalem, a few miles ftom 
Bethlehem, 275 

Teman, grandson of Bsau (Qen. xxxvi. 
11), whose descendants inrobably peo- 
pled a city of the same name in Edom, 
near Joktheel (Amos. i. 12 ; Hab. ilL 
8), 18 

Temple, the, 219, 220, 283-236, 266, 277, 
279, 281, 283, 285, 291, 292, 802, 80.3. 
815, 816, 819, 829, 881, 833, 837, 351. 
852, 854, 860, 872, 876, 879, 881, 389. 
415, 428 

Tenuphah (waving), 128 

Teraphim, i.e. idolatrous imagos (38). 
205. Comp. 2 Kings xziii. 24 ; Hoses 
iii. 4 ; Zech. z. 2 

Terah, father of Abraham, 21 

TertuUns, 417 

Terumah (heaving), 128 

Tetrarch, lit., governor of a fourth part 
of a country ; often more generally 
applied to a petty or tribatoiry prince 
under the Roman empire, who mts 
not formally, but only by oonrtesy. 
styled a king, which title was more 
regularly conceded to an ethnarch, or 
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TSA. 

flOTecnor of a whole natton, S80, 88S, 

^8, 348, n., 888, n., 487 
Thaddmii,844 
ThAmmox, 488 

ThAnk-ofDnixicrt 13<t 

Thebes, or No (in Upper Bgypt), The- 

baid, the ( Jer. xlvl. 25 ; Ezek. xzx. 

14; Nahom, ilL 8), 296 
Thebes (of Boeotia), Theban wan, 199, 

820 
Thebet, 488 
Thabeifiaa 
Tbemistoelei, 810, «. 
TheooraQ7, 88-88» 178, 174, 300, 918 
Theophiloi Gorer of Ood), probably a 

cotain high dvil magistrate, La. i. 

8; ActBi. 1 
Therma, Thennaio golf, 401 
Thermopyte, 810 
Thesaalonians, Bplstles to the, 404 
Theesalonica, 401, 403, 404, 424 
Thendas, 878 
Thirty years' tmoe, 810 
Thomas, St (BIdiymiis), H4, 871, 438 
Thncydides, 811 
Thnmmim. See Urim. 
Thyatlra,400 
Tiberias, sea of, 888 
Tiberius, emp., 883 
Tibni, 248 

TigeUinns, Sophonins, 438 
TigUth-FUeser, 378, 486 
Tih, the, 149 
Ttmnath,186 
Timnath-serah (portton of abondanoe) , 

Josh. ziz. 60, or Timnath-heres (par- 

tlon of the sqii)* Judges iL 9 ; 170, 

173 
Timon, 879 
Timothy, 898, 897, 406, 406, 418, 438 ; 

Bidi^to,494 
Tiphsah (a ford), l.e. Tkapsaons, a 6ity 

on the western bank of the Bnphrate(^ 

1 Kings iT. 24 (387) 
Tiphsah,* iMcobab^ a place near Tirsah, 

3 Kings XT. 16 (378) 
Tirhakah,388 
Tiishatha, the, Le. governor, perhapss 

dread nUer, the title of Kehemiah, as 

Persian governor of Jtidea, Ezra ii. 

68 ;t NeL Tii. 66,t 70,t vtiL 9, z. 1 
Tiraah, 243, 348, 378 
Tiari, 188, 488 
Tithes, 34, 86, 149, 189 
Titns, 886, 886, 408, 411, 494 ; Bpirtle 

to, 494 
Titns, emp., 438 
Tobiah, 8OT 
Togarmah, Km of Gomer, sM grandson 

of Japheth, Gen, s. 8 ; and faenoe, a 



TTRB 

country peopled by his desoendantt, 
probably, i.q. Armenia, Szek. zzrii. 
14, zxzviU. 6 

Tola, 183 

Tower, bnikUng of a, parable of the, 
853 

Tower of Babel, 16 

Traohonitis (rough, rooky), a district 
east of the Jordan, now Ledja, 880 

Trajan, 437 

Transflgnration, the, 849 

Traasnzehid in a Udd, parabla of the, 
858 

Trespaas-oflering, 136 

Tribes of Israel, 88, 85, 144, 167, 170, 
171 

Tribate-money (to the Temple), 887, 
850 

Trinmyirates, the, 831 

Troas, Alexandria, 898, 411, 413 

Trogyllimn, 413 

Trophimns, 418 

Troy, siege of, 199 

Trmnpets, feast of, 183 

Tubal, fifth son of Japheth, Oeo. z. 3 ; 
and henoe his descendantl^ who set- 
tled probably in Asia Minor, near tiie 
Black Sea ; Isa. Izvi. 19 ; Xsak. zzrii. 
13, zzzii. 86, zzzviii. 3, 8, zzziz. 1 

Tubal-Galn, 10 

Tnllianum, 424 

Tur, 67 

Two Sons, parable of the, 360 

Tychieus, 412, 428 

Types of Christ, 30, 49, 60, 65, 97, 98,101- 
105, 116, 117, 128-180, 186, 187, 150, 
154, 200, n., 217, n., 338r-280, 802, n., 
844 

Types of Redemption, the Holy Si^rit, 
the Christian spiritual life, 65, 98, 
191,102,182-187, 139-141, 143, 347, 
867 

Typical, meaning of the term, as ap- 
plied to the Moaalo ritual, 9»-95 ; to 
the Jewish history, 800, n., 817, n., 
328-330, 808, a. 

Tyiannus, a rfaefcoriciaa of BpiMRis, 
409 

Tyie, TyrianB,199, 918, 988, 984, 949, 
353, 383, 391, 849, 419 



IP 



LYSSB8,a06,N. 
Unblooc^ sacrifices, 186 
Unclean animals, 1 3, 148 
Unjust steward, parable of the, 849 
Unleavened bread, feaat of, 60 
Ur of the Ohaldees, 31, ». 
Urban (inoorrsct^ wzitten UlrbaiM), a 
Ohiistian at Soma, Bom. xvi. 9 



• COthers regaid this as identical with the other Tlphiah. See KeUI note J 
t COthers think that in these passagea ZenObobe Os tnteodedj 
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BBC 



Uriah (2 Bam« xl. 8), Urias (Mat. i. 6), 
321 

Urijah, high priert, 279 

Uiijahf'a prt^taet of Jndah, under Je- 
hoiaUm, Jer. xxri. 20-28 (291) 

tJrim and Thmnmhn, 112 

Ue, son of Aram, and grandson of Sbem 
(Ckn. z. 28); and henoe (or from 
Htu, son of Nahor, Cton. zxii. 21 ; or 
from Ub, the Horite, son of Dishan, 
Gen. xxxTi. 28), a pot^, probably in 
tbe north of Arabia Deaerta, or as 
some think, in MeBopotamia (Job L 
1 ; Jer. zzr. 20 ; Lam. Iy. 21), 17 

Uzca, garden of, 286 

TJzBBh,219' 

XJzziah (Azariah), ion of Amaiiah, Ung 
of Jndah, 271 ; events of his reign, 
271, 273 



VALLEY of JehOBhfl^t. Bee Je- 
hoBhaphat. 
Yall^ of JexreeL BeeBsdradon. 
VaU^ of Salt, 270 
Yashti, 805 
Veil, siege of, 811 

Veil of Moses, 81, 82 _ , ^^^ 

Veil of tbe Tabernacle and Temple, 100, 

108, 104, 184, 286, 868 
Venus, 391 

Via Appia, or Appian Way, 422 
ViaBgnatia,401 
Vineyard, labourexs in the, parable of 

the, 867 
Viper on St. Paul's hand, 422 
Virgins, ten, parable of the, 861 
ViteUins,881 
Vows, oaths and, 142 



WADY, el Arabah, 146, 149, n, ; Foi- 
ran, 67-69 ; Ghnnmdel, 67 ; Hi- 
bran, 67 ; Ledja, 69; Mnkatteb, 67; 
Bahah, 78 ; Bebayeh, 78 ; Shellal, 67 ; 
Sheykh, 67, 78; Taiylbeh, 67; Tap 
warik,66; Useit,67 

Water, Ohrist \ralking on the, 847 

Waving (Tennphah), 128 

Weeks, feast of, 182 

WeUs of MosBB, 66 ^, ^ ,v 

Wicked husbandmen, parable of tbe, 
S60 

Widowl importunate, parable of the, 
354 

Widow's oil multiplied, 259 

Wilderness (or Desert). See Maon, 
Faran, Shnr, Sin, Zin, Ziph. 

Wilderness, temptation in the, 885 



Window, escMM through a, 161, 305, 

888 
Wine, miiaoulous change of water into, 

886 
Wise men from the East, 829 
Withered hand, miraoaloas cure of the, 

845 ^ ^ 

Woman, infirm, miracoloiu core of the, 

846 
Woman, the penitent, 841 
Woman of Samazia, 888 
Woman of Oanaan Oyro-Fhoanician), 

849 
Women, at the sepulchre, 868, 869 



VBN0PH0N,811 

A Xerxes, 804, 805, 810, 486 

Xerzes II., 807, 486 



YALOBATCH,892 
Year of JnUIee, 187 
Year, Sabbatical, 186, 187 



ZABAD, son of Shimeath an Ammoo- 
itess, <nie of the murderers of king 

Joash, 2 Chron. zxiv. 25, 26 (367) 
ZaochBBUS, 857 . ^ ^ ^ 

7,^>ia.Hah (-as), OT ZeohaTiah (-as) :— 

1. Father of Jahadel, 262 ; 2. Son of 

Jeroboam n., king of Israel, 273; 

8. High priest in the time of Joash, 

366 ; 4. The prophet, 304, 807, 808; 

6. Father of John the Baptist, 833 
Zadok,327,282 
Zalmon (Judges ix. 48), or Salmon* (Fs. 

Izviii. 14), a mountain of Samaria, 

near Shechem. 

T ^lmnnna , 179 

Zamzummims, a gigantic race of peo- 
ple, to the east of Ihe Jordan and the 
5ead Sea, expelled by the Ammoa- 
ites (Dent. if. 20) ; called Zuzims, 
Oen. ziv. 5 

Zaphnath-paaneah, 44 „ , ^ , 

Zwed (Num. xxi. 12), or Zered (Dent 
ii. 18), the brook, 158, n, 

Zarephath, 253 

Zebah, 179 

Zebedee, sons of, 840, 844 

Zeboim, one of the cities of the pbia 
destroyed with Sodom and Gknuarrsh, 
Gen.x.l9,xiv.2(28) ^ ^ ^ „, 

Zebulun, son of Jacob and I^ah, 87; 
tribe of. 1*1,171,176, 188 

20cbaxiaiu See Zachariah. 



• CThe identity of this Salmon with Zalmon is by no means certain. 
JHct. ill. 1094,0.] 



See Smltb'i 
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ZecfcJriah, son of Jodah, king of Judah, 

291,292 
Zeeb, 179 
Zelotes, 844;428 
Zephaniah, the prophet, 298 
Zephaniah, son of Maaadah, 2 EingB 

zzT. 18 ; Jer. xzix. 25 
Z^hath, 148. Bee Honnah. 
Zephathah, 246 
Zerah, the CnBhite, 246 
Zerabbabel, 803, 806 
Zemiah, 216 
Ziba,228 
Zichri, 278 
ZOdag, 210 
Zilpah, 87 



ZUZ 



Zimram, 81 

Zimri, son of Sain, 156 

Zimri, king of Israel, 248 

Zin, desert (Nmn. xz. 1) or tdldemess 

(Num. ziii. 21) of, west of Idumea, 

149 
Zion, monnt, captnxed by David, 218 
Ziph, wildemeatf of, 207, 209 
Zipporah, 58, 71 
Zoan (or Tanis), 56, ». 
Zoar, 28 
Zobah, 220, n. 
Zophar, 18 
Zoroaster, 279, 811 
Znzims. Bee Zamsmnmims. 



THE END. 
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